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FOREWORD 


Initially this book was planned as a revision of Early Civilization, 
What followed was not unlike the philosopher’s story of the shoe. At 
first the shoe was new. Then the heel wore out and was replaced. A little 
later the sole gave out and a new one was substituted. Finally, the uppers 
refused to serve and new uppers were provided. Now, is the shoe the old 
shoe or is it a new one? Do not ask the philosopher; before you finish 
with him, you might have to go barefoot. Ask the wearer; he will tell you 
it is tlie old shoe. He knows because he wore it all along. It may pinch a 
little now since the new uppers were sewed in, but it is the sam^ good old 
shoe all right. Ask the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe. She will know. 
Sur?jly her shoe has needed many repairs, considering its generous 
juvenile population. But it is to her the same shoe in which she has made 
her home for these many years. So also with Early Civilization and 
Anthropology, an Introduction to Primitive Culture. To me it is the same 
book. The latter grew out of the former without breach of continuity. 
As the years flitted by and with them promises to the publislier, changes 
and ever new changes were introduced. A radical revision was under* 
taken in 1929-30, at Washington, D. C. At that time I was fortunate in 
securing the faithful assistance of Mrs. Dora Fox, to whom 1 want to 
express my belated recognition. Finally, in January 1936, the decision 
was taken to go through with it. Meanwhile my idea of the book had 
^changed so thoroughly as to make it a ‘revision’ merely pro forma. Five 
months later, when on the last day of June we boarded our train for the 
♦f]ast,4:he Anthropology was finished. 

* The reader is invited to look upon the book as a new one. In his eyes 
the work need not bear anj^ allegiance to Early Civilization, nor — if per- 
chance he has read the earlier book — will he find many similarities 
between the twm. The entire plan of the work is different. The four chap- 
ters of Part I are devoted to a discussion of man, physical and psychic, 
fh his relation to the animals and to culture, a topic disposed of in Early 
Civilization in a small section of one chapter. The descriptive chapters 
<«| the latter have# vanished. After considerable hesitation, I decided to 
abandon thi# procedure, which, under the protective guise of concrete- 
ness, inevitably comprised but a very superficial sketch of primitive cul- 
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tures. In place of this the readef will find in the twenty-two chapters 
of Part J I, the major portion of this book, a large number of concrete 
and fairly detailed sketches of the different aspects of primitive culture 
— industry, art, religion, social organization — as exhibited in many 
different tribes. Here also some of the relevant theoretical problems are 
discussed, though relatively briefly. In this section much of the factual 
material already assembled in Early Civilization has been incorporated: 
facts are facts and do not wear with use. The different aspects of primi- 
tive culture are brought to a focus in Chapter XXV, ‘Primitive tife and 
Thought/ which is based on the last chapter of Early Civilization but 
also contains many new features gleaned from further study and reflec- 
tion. Chapters XXV and XX VT, ‘Theories of Early Mentality,’ of the old 
book have been scrapped. Of the five chapters of the new Part III, de- 
voted to the processes of culture, one is almost entirely new, and three 
are entirely so. Here 1 examine the relations of culture to physi«al en- 
vironment, discuss the phenomena of cultural diffusion and assimila- 
tion, and present a sketch of the theories of evolution and progress. 

In addition the book contains two chapters of a kind not usually foiind 
in anthropological texts, namely Chapter IV, ‘How Anthropologists 
Work/ and Chapter XXVI, ‘The White Man’s Burden.’ In Chapter IV 
the reader is inducted into the methods used by field anthropologists in 
collecting their material. In Chapter XXVI the attempt is made to tell the 
disheartening story of the contacts of Wliite civilization with the cultures 
of living primitives. There is much in this story for us to be ashamed of, 
and for this reason, if for no other, it should be told. A section of this 
chapter is devoted to a brief account of the Indian administration of 
Commissioner John Collier. Although I do not share his optimistic faith 
in the possibility of saving the cultures of our Indians from dissolution 
and disappearance, no one can appreciate more than I do his noble effort 
to lighten the plight of Indian tribes in this last hour of their existence as 
the bearers of an autonomous culture. 

Every book comprises two basic elements: that which is written, and 
the writing itself. The first element is the content of the book. Here an 
author’s obligation is to those who have collected the materials and 
invented the theories. The choice is his, the labour theirs. The second 
element, the writing of the book, includes the form, that is, the manner of 
writing, and the writing as a process — an act of will. In form this book ' 
differs from Early Civilization, which was my maiden effort in the art of 
presentation and possessed all the earmarks of such ^ performance, ^t 
differs also from my theoretical articles, especially the ^arlier ones, 
which bore evidenc* of a heavy and pedantic German upbringing (in 
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Russia!) and of a taste that might be described as Hegelian. I used to 
think that a sentence was the grander the less it was comprehensi6fe. This 
affliction needed a radical remedy. The cure came via le?:turing, especially 
public lecturing in adult groups, as at the New School for Social Research 
in New York, or at the University of Oregon Extension in Portland. As 
one acquires the habit of speaking in the presence of dozens of eager 
eyes, the call for simplicity and clarity becomes categorical. One learns 
to take his cue from the faces and demeanour of the audience. The frank 
puzzlement on the countenance of a listener, the tortured efforts of an- 
other, the unashamed snore from still another, are signs of trouble that 
simply cannot be disregarded. And so one learns the art of directness, of 
simple diction, of lucid exposition. When he subsequently turns from 
speaking to writing, the habit persists. It is as if he were taking his audi- 
ence with him into the very sanctum of the study. If the text of the 
Anthropology should indicate that I have learned my lesson, I owe this 
to my audiences, to whom I want at this place to express my obligation. 

There are, however, some persons to whom a more individual and inti- 
mate acknowledgement is due. Of these Miss Claire Gallagher, my grad- 
uate assistant at Reed College, comes first. Without her faithful and 
thankless labour of taking down dictation and preparing first copy, the 
Avriting, as act, could not have been accomplished. The magnitude of 
her task, moreover, was enhanced by the fact that the whole thing was 
done under the constant pressure of academic duties. A debt only less 
great is due to Miss Brunhilde Kaufer, one of my Reed graduates, who 
by some miracle managed to survive the sustained flood of material, and 
succeeded in turning out the final copy on schedule and in a form accept- 
able to the publisher. 

There are obligations and obligations. Some are intangible. Under 
this head I want to mention the names of two friends, my ‘adopted sis- 
ters’ and the sweetest women alive, Frances L. Barnes and Grace De Graff. 
♦They tlid not take dictation nor did they prepare copy ; in my classes they 
sat only casually. But they wanted the book. They felt that I should write 
it. When all seemed to indicate that the thing could not be done, they 
never faltered in their faith. In whatever way I may have failed in carry- 
ing out this task, at least I have not disappointed them: the book is written. 

Still another person has contributed her share to make the act of writ- 
ing possible: my wife, Ethel, Her contribution is the dearer because she 
is so little aware o^ it. A man busy upon a book is a formidable animal, 
lAst appreciated at a distance. He does not speak, he does not hear, he 
remembers nothing except irrelevancies, namely, things bearing upon the 
book. To share one’s habitation with such a creature is an achievement lit- 
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tie short of the heroic. My wife stood up nobly under the strain. For days 
and weeks on end she practised without grumbling the bitter art of self- 
effacement. In the^ words of the Melanesians, she ‘grew’ me, while the book 
was growing under my hands. To her also I owe the preparation of the 
list of tribes for the final Map, the list of personal names, and the list 
of illustrations. 

I should not close this lengthy yet all too brief list of acknowledgements 
without mentioning, humbly and gratefully, the name of my publisher, 
F. S. Crofts. He has shown almost superhuman patience in waiting for 
years for a book which, in all probability, was never to come. Whether 
now when it is about to see the light, he is to be rewarded for his stoicism, 
lies on the knees of the gods. 


ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 

January 29, 1917 
Portland. Oregon 
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PART I 

ANIMAL, MAN, AND CULTURE 






^ Chapter I 

ANIMAL AND MAN 

Man and Nature 

To the scientist, man is part of the order of nature. In certain respects 
he is like the rest of the physical world. Man has size, weight, shape, 
and colour. He occupies space and his movements are controlled by 
the same laws and limiting conditions that apply to any physical object. 
If he falls from a cliff he will fall like a stone, and the law of falling 
bodies will describe his behaviour accurately and without residue. 

Man is also like all chemical things. In innumerable ways his body is 
a chemical laboratory. The fundamental law of life, namely, to absorb 
foreign substances into one’s body, there to transmute them into one’s 
own substance, and thereby to live and grow, is in essence a chemical 
process. The processes of vision, breathing, digestion, as well as those 
humanly even more significant but as yet little known or understood 
processes of glandular action, imply chemical transmutations. Man, 
then, is a chemical laboratory. 

Man is like all living things in these respects, and also in certain 
further respects. The ultimate unit of his body is a cell, which combines 
with the traits of physical and chemical things certain additional fea- 
tures of sensitivity and response which distinguish living substances 
from other substances. Man, then, is like a plant: as an organism, he 

first of all vegetates. In order to live, he must absorb food, as does the 

• • 

plant. He multiplies by reproduction, as does a plant, even though the 
method is different. His life as an individual has a beginning, an un- 
foldment and an end, as have the lives of all plants. 

Man has yet more characteristics in common with animals. All ani- 
mals, even those least differentiated from plants, have a capacity that 
plants lack almost completely, namely, that of a relative freedom of 
movement. By and^^arge, plants are tied to the ‘ground.’ Before they 
^n absorb nourisliment, it must come within their reach. Plants have 
roots which .greatly enlarge the range within whiclj food is available. 
Beyond this they cannot go. Animals, above the very simplest, go after 

3 
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their food; they travel to reach it, as man does.^ In several additional 
senses nian is like all vertebrate animals. The skeletal framework of his 
body is built about a spinal column. It is symmetrically and bilaterally 
distributed on its sides. The symmetry of the human body, like that 
of all vertebrates, is bilateral — not spherical, as is that of many known 
invertebrate animals. Right and left are in symmetry, but not front and 
back or top and bottom. In common with many invertebrates, but es- 
pecially with all vertebrates, man has a nervous system, the major 
parts of which are: tlie brain, situated at the front or top of the spinal 
cord, the central apparatus of nervous co-ordination and control; and 
the spinal cord itself, the principal centre of muscular response and 
control. Beyond this, as in all vertebrates and most animals generally, 
the nervous system expands in an ever more refined network through all 
parts of the body, thus insuring sensitivity even in its remotest corners, 
as well as expeditious communication with the nervous centres- 

Another order of vertebrates comes still nearer to man, namely the 
mammals, with whom man shares the additional trait of bringing live 
offspring into the world, fed for a time by the mother’s milk. Among 
the mammals the different orders resemble man in different ways. 
Humans share the hunting ’‘instinct” with the animals of prey, gregari- 
ousness with the grass-eaters. 

From a purely physical standpoint, the next higher order of re- 
semblance is found with the monkeys. Like man, they have arms and 
hands. In this respect some monkeys are, in fact, more human than 
humans, in that they possess four arms and hands, with the tail as a 
near fifth. In physiognomy and the expression of emotions the higher 
monkeys are almost preposterously human. At the top rung of the 
ladder, finally, we find the Anthropoid Apes, the gibbon, orang-utan, 
gorilla, and chimpanzee. These arc the man-like creatures par excellence 
in the animal world. In skeletal framework, muscular, physiological and 
neural organization the Anthropoids are like man in numerous par-* 
ticular and detailed features. They are, moreover, more nearly ad- 
justed to the erect gait than any other anijgial, short of man himself. 
As Huxley once said, there is more difference between the Anthropoids 
and the other animals, including the monkeys, than between the Anthro- 
poids and man (see Plate I). 

Now it will be seen what was meant by saying that man is part <ff 

\ 

^ This different iation between plants and animals applies more precisely to tl? 
higher orders, especially the terrestrial ones. Between the lower orjjers of aquatic 
animals and some adbatic plants the distinction cannot always be drawn with 
precision. 



PLATE I. MAN AND THE ANTHROPOIDS 

The Chimpanzee and Orang skeletons belong to young specimens in which rhi 
resemblance man is more striking. ( Krnst Haeckel, Der Karnjif um dei 
Eff^ivickelungs-Gedanken.) ' » 
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the order of nature. In so and so many respects he is like all physical 
things, like all chemical substances, like living creatures, like"^ plants, 
like animals, like vertebrates, like mammals, like monkeys, and like the 
Anthropoids. In so and so many respects he is of one kind with all 
these things and creatures. 

1 Height venture the guess that many a reader, while running over 
these pages, will think: he is talking about evolution! Now this is not, 
strictly speaking, true. I have not said a word about evolution. All I 
have done is to present factual evidence of man’s similarities to the 
different orders of natural things. Everyone knows that classification — 
the next step after description in all scientific procedure — is based on 
the noting of similarities and differences and followed by grouping 
similar things together, and different things apart. On the basis of the 
facts here presented any unprejudiced person would group man with 
the rest of nature, and more particularly with the animals, and still 
more particularly with the higher animals, especially the Anthropoid 
Apes. This is what is meant by saying: To the scientist, man is part 
of the order of nature. 

We may, however, go one step further. Taught by experience, we 
ascribe similarity or resemblance in living things to genetic relation- 
ship. Because all men are alike, more like each other than they are 
like anything else, we classify them as belonging to genus Homo, a 
group of common biological ancestry. When we are confronted with 
two White men, we do not hesitate to class them with the White race. 
When, in addition, they have blond hair, blue eyes, tall stature, long 
heads, we are almost certain that they are Nordics. Once more, then, a 
reduction to common ancestry. If, finally, they display resemblances 
in form of face, finer shades of eye colour, size and shape of mouth, 
form of nose, curvature of the ear, they are declared to be brothers. 
And the more minute these resemblances, the greater our astonishment 
%hould they prove not to be closely related. Here empirical judgment 
runs parallel with the verdict of science. When we become acquainted 
with the manifold resembkinces, in structure and function, between 
man and the vertebrates, mammals, monkeys, apes, we should not 
waver in ascribing these also to genetic relationship, community of 
descent. And, the more detailed the resemblances, the closer must be 
the common ancesto^. This is not evolution. It is a statement of facts, 
described and classified, plus an indication of the direction in which an 
ifllerpretation must lie.^ 

2 In Chapter XXX we shall return to this subject, to deal, in a brief r^ume, 
with the theory or theories of evolution. 
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There will be those, of course, who prefer to deal with the history 
of the earth, inanimate and animate, in terms of creation. With them 
we have no quarrtjl; there is no disputing about faith. This much, how- 
ever, can be added by way of clarifying the issue: Suppose the Divine 
Being is held responsible for the creation of man and of all the species 
of animals. Then there are two alternatives. Either the Creatoi^ gave 
the animal series the form which to a scientist means genetic unity, 
because this was the only way in which the series could be created. If 
so, divine authority is added to that of the scientist and to^the common- 
sense hunch of the plain man, in support of the naturalistic view. Or 
the Creator deliberately cast his handiwork into a mould which would 
befog and mislead the minds of thinking men — but I doubt whether 
the advocates of creationism would care to ascribe to the Divine In- 
telligence a scheme so diabolical. ^ 

• 

Beyond the Animal 

Man then is very much of one kind with the higher animals, the 
Anthropoid Apes above all. He has, we saw% so much in common witli 
them that in any unprejudiced view lie must without hesitation be 
classed with these creatures. In saying this, one should, of course, not 
imply that any or all of these highest mammals are to be regarded as 
the direct ancestors of mankind. This is patently not the case. The 
gibbon, for example, with his enormously elongated arms, is in this 
feature less like man than some of tlie monkeys in his own ancestral 
tree. In other words, the Anthropoid Apes, each one in its own way, 
represent specializations in development which are not on the direct 
route to man. Close relatives of ours these Anthropoids certainly are, 
but along a collateral, not a direct line of descent. 

So far we have dealt, however briefly, with man’s similarities with 
other animals. The time has now come to stress the differences. Rootec/ 
in a common animal tree of descent and relationship, man has, in his 
owm and unique way, become a species likTe unto itself: just man. In 
the process of becoming liuman, man’s prehuman ancestor had to un- 
dergo a number of striking and, as the future proved, significant changes. 
He learned to stand erect '' without difficulty, to walk and breathe in 

“ This, be it noted, is an art that will be learned. SpeiJking strictly physically, 
man^s posture on tlie soles of his feet is one of unstable equilibrium, botli as S' 
standing and as to walking. Construct a doll of human size, stand it up without 
support, and it will 4all at the first opportunity. The baby learns to stand and 
walk gradually, if not as gradually as is at times supposed. I knew a little girl 
once who, when she was learning to walk, was supported by being held up by the 
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his own peculiar way. The human hand developed, unique in its ca- / 
pacity and versatility. Radical changes took place in the sensory re- 
lationship to nature: the sense of smell receded, that of sight came to 
the fore. The arms, though relatively shorter than among the Anthro- 
poids, became longer and stronger than tliey were among the lower 
monkeys, the spider monkey excepted, — in relation, be it understood, 
to the length of the body. The foot, which makes bipodal standing, 
walking and running possible, became flattened out and lost its pre- 
hensile '’^proclivities. Thus the foot specialized, whereas the hand be- 
came more xersatile. The eyes moved to the front and learned to co- 
operate in vision. The animal snout receded and a real nose made its 
appearance. The skull, no longer carried in front of the body but 
perched on top of it, became larger and was supported by readjusted 
muscles. The human animal, finally, became more moderate in procrea- 
tion than most of its prehuman forebears. Let us consider, one by one, 
some of these items in man’s advance beyond the animal. 

We know, of course, that many animals below the apes can on oc- 
casion stand erect. None of them, however, are comfortable when doing 
so. The bear, who wobbles along on all fours when in peace and un- 
disturbed, assumes an erect position when ready to meet and hug an 
adversary. He does not, however, like to do so, and when the job is 
done he returns to his more normal position. A horse can rear, and 
with a little training can persist in this erect position for some time. 
This, however, is for the horse a position of unstable equilibrium, as 
many a rider has discovered to his grief when carelessly pulling on 
the reins of a rearing horse, thus making it fall backwards. And so on 
with many others. 

Perhaps the real development in the direction of the upright posture 
began with the gibbon. Though eminently an arboreal creature, the 
gibbon may be called an ‘erect climber,’ and when on the ground, it 
is an ‘erect biped.’ In animals which walk on all fours, the spine and 
the long axis of the body cavity run approximately parallel to the 
ground. The internal organs are packed in these cavities in such a 
way as to be supported by the cage formed by the ribs, by the wall of 
the abdomen, and by the front portion of the pelvis which in these ani- 
mals is greatly elongated, forward and backward. In an animal adapted 
fqr an upright posture, on the other hand, the contents of the abdomen 
must be so fixed and suspended that they will not slip dowmward in 

of her dress. After she had mastered the art, she continued for some time to 
hold herself by the scruff of the neck while walking, having; evidently been con- 
ditioned to accept this gesture as part of the walking process. 
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that position. In the upright piimates, including the gibbon, chim- 
^ panzee, orang-utan and gorilla, as well as man, the bow^els and 
the other viscera are closely bound to the back wall of the abdominal 
cavity or suspended from the head end. That this adjustment, even in 
the human, is not quite perfect may be gathered from the fact that 
some members of the species suffer from an intestinal dislocation 
called a ‘rupture,’ which must be remedied by artificial means to^patch 
up what nature has imperfectly constructed. In conjunction with this 
goes the reduction of the tail which has already proceeded faf among 
the Anthropoids. In man it is normally absent — externally, that is. 
Here again abnormalities will occur — and a human infant is sometimes 
born with a diminutive tail. 

The new posture creates a condition to which the process of breathing 
must be adjusted. In the pronograde^nimals, or quadrupeds, inspira- 
tion is brought about merely by the muscles which are aUacheAito the 
immovable shoulder girdle which pulls the flexible rib-case forward 
and downward, but when the body axis is changed and the spine 
comes to stand perpendicularly to the ground, a new method of respira- 
tion develops which may be called ‘internal’: the thorax is enlarged 
for the drawing in of the air by the lowering of the floor of the diaphragm 
in the thoracic cavity. With this also goes a gradual change in the shape 
of the vertebral column, which ultimately assumes a somewhat S-like 
form. 

And then the hand! The utilization of the fore limb as a supporting 
organ in walking upon the ground obviously must and did result in the 
stiffening and fixation of its mobile elements. The fore limbs of quad- 
rupeds, whether with claw -equipped paws or hoofs, are good enough 
for the purposes they must serve, but they are not hands. For discrim- 
inate grasping and versatile manipulation they are useless. If any of 
these animals, for example the cats, did develop great skill in tree 
climbing, they achieved this by means of specialized claws with which^ 
to dig into the bark of a tree. The development of the prehensile fore 
limb in tree climbing is thus a necessary preamble to the human hand. 

It is significant in this connection that the hind limbs of an animal, 
owing to their very position, are better adapted for supporting the 
weight of the body than for grasping and exploring. The fore limbs, 
on the other hand, which are nearer to the central part of the nervous 
system, that is, the brain, as well as to the organ^ of sight and smell, 
are exploited for purposes of investigation, defence, and attack. Amo|yg 
the tree-climbing ^reprimate monkeys, the hind limbs adjusted them- 
selves to the arboreal life by developing prehensile facilities, almost or 
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even quite equalling those of the fore limbs, thus initiating a stage 
in animal evolution known as ‘four-handed.’ It must, however, »be re- 
membered that among the tree-climbing monkeys, as we\l as the gibbon, 
the hand is primarily adjusted to climbing, grasping of branches, and 
fhe supporting of a considerable weight suspended from it. Thus the 
hand these creatures is narrow and long, and so are the digits. The 
thumb, having no particular use in this set of functions, is abbreviated 
and relatively supernumerary; in certain instances, in fact, it disap- 
pears altogether. Only later, following along the line marked out by 
the chimpanze^and gorilla, the human hand, now devoted mainly to ex- 
ploration and manipulation, becomes more moderate in length, increases 
in width, and becomes e({uipped with a thoroughly adequate thumb 
which moves freely in a direction towards the other digits and effectively 
co-operates with them. 

In th^se new situations the sense organs were also readjusted. The 
land-grubbing quadrupeds are nose-minded. The nose, with its# highly 
developed sensory equipment, is in them the forepost of the organism. 
It guides them, informs them, and warns them. Up in the trees the 
usefulness of the organ of smell is greatly reduced. In place of this, 
what becomes necessary is a multiplicity of rapid and accurate muscular 
co-ordinations which must have their sensory and external, as well as 
their internal and neural, representations. Not only is the nose in its 
earlier forms an exploratory organ, by smelling, but also a tactile one: 
it actually bumps into things. Such accessory organs as feelers and 
whiskers are symptomatic of this function. The value of all this is 
enhanced by a projecting muzzle or snout. If the food is to be seized 
with the teeth, the jaws should project considerably beyond the visual 
plane, else the eyes would cease to function properly by being sub- 
merged in the food. It is, moreover, important for the animal to be 
able to look about while it is eating. In the life in the tree all this 
T§ no longer so necessary, and so we find that the monkeys and Anthro- 
poids undergo marked diminution in the forward projection of the 
snout, even though it should*not be forgotten, as a check on these some- 
what speculative statements, that the gorilla and orang, each in its 
owm way, have protruding snouts. 

In the arboreal monkeys as well as the Anthropoids, markedly the 
gibbon, the arms unc^rwent a lengthening comparable to the lengthen- 
ing of man’s legs. In the case of the gibbon, as already stated, this 
process was extreme, its arms becoming enormous in proportion both 
to the hind limbs and to the size of the body. The ^e-like prehuman 
ancestor, on descending to the ground, had no longer any use for this 
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excessive length of arm. and so man’s arms are relatively short when 
' rompured to his extremely long legs; they are, however, long enough 
and strong enough for the purposes for which henceforth they are to 
be devoted, namely reaching, grasping, exploring, manipulating, and 
lifting. When it was no longer necessary to lift one's own weight by thS 
arms, they could be devoted to lifting other weights, while oije’s feet 
were firmly planted on the ground. Thus a shortening of the forearm 
set in. 

Next to the arm and hand, the leg and foot. The erect position and 
the associated function of adequately supporting the weight of the 
body and balancing it upon the foot expressed themselves in the lengthen- 
ing of the leg, the strengthening of the leg muscles and the supporting 
bones. From this standpoint man's legs are further ahead in comparison 
with those of the Anthropoids than the latter’s arms are in comparison 
with those of man. The major adjustment, however, was that undergone 
by the 'foot, w'hich from a grasping organ became a supporting one. 
Many terrestiial quadrupeds are digitigrade: they walk upon their toes. 
The primates, on the other hand, are plantigrade: they walk on the 
soles of their feet. When the foot was transformed into a supporting 
organ, the great toe was brought into line with the other toes; also it 
increased in length, thus becoming the principal base for the support 
of the body, as has been experienced by those who have for one reason 
or another lost the use of that organ or the organ itself. Even the 
presence of an enveloping and reinforcing shoe docs not quite suffice 
to make up for the loss of a big toe. The toe altogether lost its original 
twist and was turned out so that the nail was now directed upward and 
the plantar surface rested upon the ground. Thus equipped, the foot 
no longer needed the active co-operation of the lesser toes, which be- 
came reduced in size and almost degenerate in their passive immobility.^ 

In this connection Hooton remarks that the foot developed into a 
specialist, exclusively and effectively devoted to the purpose of walW- 
ing, running, and in other ways supporting the body, whereas the hand, 
in comparison, became a versatile organ, dV)ing a great many things ex- 
ceedingly well."’ 

It must, of course, be remembered that this relatively recent recession in the 
strength, mobility, and independence of the toes can 'within limits be rescinded under 
diiress, as has been demonstrated more than once by peop^f" born without arms, £End 
less satisfactorily by those who have lost them in later years. By tlie exercise of in- 
finite patience and much practice, they learn to make very adequate use of tl)^ 
toes, even to the extent of wielding a violin bow. 

® E. A. Hooton, Ug from the Ape, p. 13d. This entire sketch of the emergence of 
man from bis prehuman ancestors is no more than a paraphrase of Hooton’s ex- 
ceedingly able presentation of the topic. 
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Associated with the reduction of the snout is the displacement of the 
eyes from the lateral to the frontal plane, a change which seems to have 
made possible stereoscopic vision/ To this might be adde^ the further 
fact that the reduction of the interorbital space, possibly associated 
witft the diminution of the olfactory sense, also enhanced the possibility 
of stereoscopic vision. 

With all of these dislocations and shifts in the development of the 
sensory equi^nnent goes a change in the shape of the snout. In a quad- 
ruped the skull is suspended from the end of the spine by two knobs 
or condiles on th<? occipital or back surface of the cranium. The head 
of the animal is not balanced on the end of the spine but is supported 
by powerful muscles and ligaments which are attached to the long 
spines of the vertebrae and elsewhere. The mammalian snout projects 
along the line of the vertebral column. When an animal like a dog squats 
upon its hafinches or sits upon its hind legs, it lowers its muzzle so that 
the head rotates forward and downward through almost a quarter of a 
circle, and the long axis of the snout and skull is now perpendicular 
to the axis of the spine. The nodding of the head is accomplished by 
the skull moving forward upon its occipital condiles. In the erect-sitting 
arboreal animals this change in the position of the head tends to become 
permanent, ‘the condillar knobs and the occipital foramen between 
them migrate from their original position on the back of the skull 
to a new site at the base of the skull, so that the head may now be said 
to “rest” upon the spinal column instead of being suspended from it.’ ‘ 
At this stage, however, the head does not balance upon the spine, on 
account of the forward projection of the muzzle and the lack of develop- 
ment of the occipital parts of the brain, to offset the protrusion of the 
snout. As the snout recedes, a process associated with the freeing of the 
fore limbs a7id the habit of hand feeding, a simultaneous backward 
growth of the occipital lobes of the brain takes place; this provides 
cortical representation for the sense of vision, now on the ascendant. 
The.se associated changes are already observable in the Tarsius monkey 
and they become even more noticeable in the Anthropoids and in man. 

\nother feature which man probably owes to his arboreal ancestry 
is a reduction in the number of the young. One might conjecture that 
the very activity of an arboreal life would be prohibitive of pregnancy 
involving more than one^or two offspring. If this be not so, there is the 

®fl8oton here warns against the assumption that such a frontal position of the 
eyes was a direct or mechanical effect of the shortening of the muzzle. 

^ E. A. Hooton, op. clt., pp. 97-98. (By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers.) 
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additional factor of caring for several young simultaneously in a tree, 
certainly a difficult task, at least for a larger animal. ‘The lowest Pri- 
mates/ writers Hooton, ‘such as Lemurs, often produce two young at a 
birth: the lowliest of the New World monkeys, the Marmosets, usually 
have three young at once; but in the rest of the monkeys and the higiier 
forms, one monkey at a time is the rule. The number of pairs of breasts 
on the mother's body are reduced in accordance with the (fiminishing 
number of offspring produced at a single pregnancy.’ ^ 

Over and above all these changes, and by far exceecfing them in 
significance, is the growth of the brain with the accoAipanying changes 
in the shape of the skull. Our insight into the nature of the factors re- 
sponsible for this fateful growth and of the mechanisms by which it 
was achieved is so fragmentary and imperfect that it will perhaps be 
best to pass over in silence the scientific speculations bearing on this 
point. Suffice it to say that a fairly steady growth is obseiwable when 
the i\ew World monkeys are compared with those of the Old World. 
The brain of the gilibon is intermediate between those of the Old World 
monkeys and those of the other Anthropoids. The orang-utan has a 
more voluminous brain, with more convolutions and fissured surface 
than has the gibbon; the brain of the chimpanzee is still larger, and that 
of the gorilla is largest of all and most closely comparable in pattern 
to that of man. Even the gorilla’s brain, however, is no more than 
1/150 to 1/200 of his body weight, whereas the human brain approxi- 
mates 1/50 of the body weight.’’ 

^ Ibid., p- 76. It is interesting to note that the gestation period of the chimpanzee 
is the same as that of man: nine months. The period is eight months in the orang 
and gorilla and probably seven in the gibbon, 

^ Hooton, op. cit.. Part 2, ‘The Primate Life Cycle,* pp. 46^-206. 



Chapter 1 1 

RACE 

What Is Race? 

The Variability of a Group. Race to the anthropologist is a purely 
physical concept. To define race is to characterize a group of men from 
the standpoint of their common hereditary physical traits. Race, there- 
fore, as a student of mine once put it, is inherited breed. Or more 
fully, a racc^is a subdivision of mankind having certain inborn physical 
traits in common. Now a layman in reading such a definition mjght 
conclude that races or physical types are characterized, say, by certain 
sizes, weights, head-forms, skin colour, or what not, in such a way that 
all the individuals of the race or type are identical in the possession of 
these traits. The scientist knows and the observant layman suspects 
that such is, in fact, not the case. Similarity or identity in a physical 
trait is found in a group of men only under conditions of artificial 
selection. The Prussian king, Frederick the Great, we are told, had an 
inordinate liking for tall men. Being a king, he ordered for himself a 
guard of grenadiers all of whom were six-footers. Even here, of course, 
there was some variation, but for all practical purposes, six-footers 
they were. This, however, was not a natural group; it was an artificial 
one, deliberately selected. Natural groups always vary. When we say 
that Scotchmen are tall, Swiss or Italians relatively short, what is meant 
is not that all Scotchmen are six-footers nor that every Scotchman is 
tall^ than any Swiss. Clearly, this is not so. The short Scotchman, 
Harry Lauder for example, is certainly shorter than many a Swiss; 
and if you compare a random grpup of Scotchmen with a random group 
of Swiss, you will find a very large number of individuals in the two 
groups to be of the same size. The same applies to all other traits. 

Further, if a group of people in a natural population are classified 
• according to a physical ^rait, such as size, weight, or shape of head, 
the situation works out in the following way. Suppose we take size. 
The^Pwe shall find a considerable number of persons who will be of a 
size somewhere between the tallest and the smallest member of the 
group; a smaller number of people will be either shorter or taller than 
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those in the first group; ana so on, until we come to the extremes, where 
a very small number of people will be found to be either much taller or 
wuch shorter tlian a vast majority of the group. A distribution of this 
sort, also reierred to as the dispersion of a group, can be readily repre- 
sented by a curve in which the sizes will be indicated on the base-J,^,ne, 
whereas the curve itself will represent the end-points of the verticals 
corresponding to the number of cases of each size. ^ 

It is important to note in this connection that the number of cases 
connected with each size is as significant as the variabiliS;y itself. Dis- 
regard this factor and t!ie whole thing becomes absurd and will lead 
to meaningless results. Take, for example, a class of students. Some- 
where in the second row sits a girl with a pug nose. Now you might 
conceive the idea that the nose of this girl represents the type of nose 
of the class. Should anyone point out to you that the girl to her left 
has a different nose, say a straight Greek one, whereas th^ boy to her 
right has a different one again, say a convex nose with a drooping tip, 
popularly known as a Jewish or ‘’Semitic’ nose, you might answer that 
these noses are deviations from the type. Proceeding, then, on this 
basis you could successfully arrange the class, as to noses, from the 
standpoint of their differences from the nose of that particular initial girl. 
This result, however, will mean precisely nothing, excepting only this: 
that any unselected group of individuals varies as to nose. On the other 
hand, if you count up the pug noses and the straight noses and the 
convex noses and the other kinds of noses in the class, always mindful 
of the number of persons possessing a particular kind of nose, and 
represent this distribution in a curve such as mentioned before, the 
result will actually reveal the variability of the group, as to nose. If 
the class, moreover, is a large one and as a group accidental or non- 
selected, in so far as nose is concerned, then it can pass for a fair 
sample of the population of the district, and what you will have is a 
measure of the nasal type of the local population. 

Laymen, impatient of complicated calculations or procedures, rfiight 
object to this on the ground that taking an average of the noses would 
be just as good and much simpler. Now an average, with reference to 
any particular measurable thing, is, of course, the sum-total of the 
individual measurements, divided by the number of cases. The average 
has a meaning. A group of an average size of 6 feet is a taller group, 
by and large, than one with an average size \)f 5 feet 5 inches. Still, 
the average alone gives one a very imperfect idea of the actual char- 
acter of the group, as to this particular trait. This can be illustrated 
by the simpleft of examples. Take three men, one 6 feet tall, another 
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5 feet 10 inches, and still another 5 feet 8 inches. The average size of 
the group of three will be 5 feet 10 inches. Then take another group \ 
of three men: the tallest is 6 feet 2 inches, the next 5 feet 10 inches, 
and the smallest 5 feet 6 inches. The average size is 5 feet 10 inches. 

« Finally, take a third group: all three men are 5 feet 10 inches. The 
average of the group is once more 5 feet 10 inches. It will be seen, 
then, fliat the average is the same in all three cases, even though the 
groups are very different indeed. This is what is meant by saying that 
an average gives us no idea of the dispersion or variability of a group. 
We may have# a highly uniform group, with the smallest and the tallest 
being very much like the average, and a highly variable one where the 
smallest is much smaller and the tallest much taller than the average. 
Yet both groups may have the same average. Variability then is sig- 
nificant. It follows from this that to do justice to the principle of varia- 
bility, §ome measure should be found which would give an idea of the 
variability of a group about its average. Such a measure has^ in fact, 
been found by mathematicians, and it is designated by a sotnewhat 
mystifying symbol, the Greek letter o- (sigma). We need not here ana- 
lyze the nature of that figure any further. Suffice it to say that it is a 
measure of the variability of the group. If the group is relatively uni- 
form with reference to a certain trait, so that its extremes vary but little 
from the average, the u will be small. If, on the other hand, the dis- 
persion of the group with reference to the trait is great, so that the 
extremes are very different from the average, the cr will be large. In 
calculating the cr, both the range of variability and the number of cases 
for each measurement are taken into account. 

The final point which emerges from these considerations is this: the 
characterization of a group with reference to a certain trait is one thing; 
the placing of an individual into a certain group, another. Suppose 
you are interested in a group from the standpoint of shape of head.^ 
You find it long-headed. Now in any long-headed population, or a 
Tsample of it, there will be numbers of individuals with relatively round 
heads. Suppose then you take another population, a round-headed one 
or a sample of it. Here you will discover numbers of individuals with 

^ The shape of head is computed from the length and the width of the head. 
The length is measured from the glabella, the bony point between the eyes, to a 
point at the back of the head farthest removed from the glabella, as the crow flies. 
The width of the head i? measured from a point a little back of and above one ear 
to a similar point near the other ear. The shape of the head indicated by the 
^i-called ‘cephalic index’ is the percentile relation of width to length of head: 

X 100 -r /. A cephalic index of 100 would mean that width equalled length: a per- 
fectly round head. The nearer to 100 the index, the wider or Uroader the head; the 
further from 100 the index, tlie longer the head. 
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relatively long heads. You will find, in the end, that some of these rel- 
' atively rlong-headed individuals in your round-headed group will be 
identical in head-shape with some of tlie relatively round-headed in- 
dividuals in the long-lieaded group. In other words, the two series will 
overlap. Or, to put it still differently, there will he a considerable num- 
ber of individuals who might be allocated to either one of the two series. 
It follows from this that, if you pick up a man at random and nibasure 
his head, then — unless indeed he is an extreme long-head or an extreme 
round-head — your knowledge of this measurement will not Suffice to 
determine to what kind of population he belongs: he might either rep- 
resent a relatively long-headed variant in a round-headed population 
or a relatively round-headed variant in a long-headed one. The lesson 
we should learn from these considerations, but usually do not, is this: 
when one compares, say, two groups of people with reference to any 
trait, it is important to know how much overlapping there is between 
the dispersions of that trait in the two groups or in adequate samples of 
the two ‘groups. If the overlapping is large, a separation of the groups as 
distinct, with reference to this trait, will evidently be artificial and is 
likely to lead to error or confusion. Only when the overlapping is 
slight, or when there is no overlapping, can the groups be regarded as 
thoroughly different with reference to a particular trait. Finally, when 
we speak of types, races, or sub-races, we refer or should refer to the 
characteristics of groups rather than to those of individuals. 

The Stability of Physical Types. Our second preliminary problem 
is that of the stability of physical traits. We need no knowledge of 
scientific theory or method to slate that human grou])s differ in their 
physical characteristics. The question is: in how far are these physical 
group characteristics stable? Now the three factors that can conceivably 
affect the physical character of a group are these: intermarriage, within 
or without the law; selection; physical environment. Without going 
into this matter further, for the moment, we all know that interbreeding 
of a group of one type with a group of a different type will affect 
the character of both groups. WTien Wliites Jirced with Negroes, China- 
men with Whites or Negroes, Indians with Whites, long-heads with 
round-heads, tall groups with short groups, things happen which change 
the physical traits of these groups. 

Another possible cause for a change in physi<|al type is selection. 
Without stopping to consider this factor either, we might state that 
it is at least possible that individuals possessing a certain trait or lacking’ 
one will die out ^ a population because of their inability to endure 
certain conditions. It has been assumed, for example, that some of the 
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inhabitants of the Arctic regions, such as the Eskimo, have undergone a 
selective process with reference to their capacity to endure exti’emely 
low temperatures. As a result, the present Eskimo population is better 
able to carry on in its forbidding environment than were its ancestors. 

•We need not pass here on the correctness of the hypothesis in this par- 
ticular instance (c/. p. 75, n. 3) . I cite it merely as an illustration of what 
is meaiTt by a change in the type of a group under the influence of selec- 
tion. 

Anothel* possible cause for change in a group is the influence of 
physical enviri)nment. If the physical environment of a group changes, 
or if the group moves into a new and different physical environment, 
will it persist in its physical characteristics or will it change? Let us 
consider this last point. 

By an act of Congress of February 20, 1907, a Commission was 
created,, consisting of three senators, three members of the House of 
Representatives, and three persons appointed by the President of the 
United States, to make an investigation of immigration in the United 
States. The labours of the Commission were to extend to many different 
fields appertaining to different phases of the life, welfare, occupations, 
criminality, assimilahility, etc., of the immigrants in this country. One 
of these investigations referred to the changes in bodily form of the 
descendants of European immigrants in the United States; this was 
under the supervision of Professor Franz Boas of Columbia University. 
In the words of the director, an attempt was made to solve the following 
questions: (1) Is there a change in the type of development of the im- 
migrant and his descendant due to his transfer from his home surround- 
ings to the congested parts of New York? (2) Is there a change in the 
type of the adult immigrant arriving on the shores of our continent? 

In view of the complexity of the problem and the limitation of time 
and money, Boas first undertook a preliminary investigation of two 
types of immigrants in New York City, namely the East European Jew 
and the South Italian. The result of this preliminary inquiry was the 
discovery that the descendai^ts of both kinds of immigrants did change 
in America. In connection with one measurement, namely the shape 
of the head, the result was this: The cephalic index is about 78 among 
the Sicilians born in Si^fly. They are, therefore, decidedly long-headed. 
The cephalic index ^mong American-born descendants of Sicilians 
rises to 80: they become more broad-headed. The cephalic index of 
^^ast European Jews born in Europe is about 84, which is a round or 
broad head. Among the Jews of East European ancestry born in America, 
it sinks to 81 : they become more long-headed. It will be seen that, in 
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this instance, the cephalic indices of the two groups became less dif- 
t ferent«ainong the individuals born in America than they were among 
the immigrants themselves: the difference between the indices of Si- 
cilians and Eastern Jews in Europe is 6 units, whereas the difference 
between the indices of their descendants in America is only 1 unit.- ’ 
Boas then proceeded with a more ambitious investigation of the im- 
migrants and their descendants. In order to conduct his inquiry within 
the limits of the time and money available, he restricted the investiga- 
tion to immigrants in New York City. He further restricted the range 
of the groups investigated to five racial sub-types, the Sco!*ch, Bohemians, 
East European Jews, and two types of Italians. The measurements taken 
comprised height, standing and sitting; weight; cephalic index; facial 
index; colour of the eyes; and colour of the hair. The individuals in- 
vestigated were the immigrants themselves born in Europe, their chil- 
dren born in Europe, and their children born in the United St?;tes. The 
latter were subdivided into 10 groups, those born 1 year after the ar- 
rival o'f the mother, 2 years, 3 years, and up to 10 years after the arrival 
of the mother in this country.'^ 

The results of this inquiry were as definite as they were surprising 
and significant. It was found that (1) the descendants of these immi- 
grants differed in physical type from their parents and their brothers 
and sisters born in E^urope; (2) the change in physical type was specific 
for each one of the five sub-racial groups; and (3) this change in each 
type was cumulative, that is, it increased from year to year. For ex- 


“ This preliminary result was promptly seized upon by the press as a confirma- 
tion of the ‘melting pot’ idea. At last, it was claimed, scientific evidence was forth- 
coming of the operation of this heretofore somewhat mystic entity, the American 
scene. The peoples who came to our shores would become as one and rapidly so. 
This popular version of Boas’s initial report was, needless to say, quite beside the 
mark. Boas himself never regarded this reduction of the difference in the cephalic 
indices of the Italians and Jews as more than a peculiar coincidence, due to the 
fact that the long-headed individuals happened to change in the direction of broaj^ 
headedness, wdiereas the broad -headed ones changed in the direction of long- 
headedness, thus moving towards the ultimate limit of a common figure. What 
struck Boas and stimulated him to continue the investigation was not this feature 
of the result, but the fact that there was a change and that the direction of the 
change differed for the two types in question. 

^ In the facial index the breadth of the face is expressed as a percentage of its 
length. 

^ These measureinenls were taken by Boas’s assistanSl, including the present 
writer, w^ho worked in groups of two, one investigator taking the measurements, 
the other recording the figures. Some of the measurements were secured in schooifc*- 
but a larger number were obtained by house-to-house canvassing and at such gath- 
erings as the yearly ^.hlelic contests of the Scotch clans. 
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ample, if the cephalic index tended towards greater long-headedness, the 
children born 1 year after the arrival of the mother were a little more 
long-headed than the European parents or the Europea«-born children; 
those born 2 years after the arrival of the mother exhibited this trait 
•to a greater extent; and so on up to those children born 10 years after 
the arrival of the mother, who were the most long-headed of all. 

Such were the results. How could they be interpreted? Fortunately, 
the conditions of this particular investigation were such that two of 
the possible causes for change in type would be eliminated at the outset. 
Change throu^ intermarriage was excluded because the parents of the 
European and American children were the same. The possibility of 
selection was also precluded because the time involved was so short. 
The residual possible cause was, therefore, to be seen in the effect of 
the American physical environment on the European-born types. Just 
precisely what is meant by environment here is another question. It 
might cover climate, location, eating habits — the last factor combining 
both physical environment and certain cultural elements — or perhaps 
some other as yet unidentified factor of the physical environment. As 
there was neither time nor money to pursue this research any further, 
no more specific conclusion could be formulated than that the change 
was due to immigration into a different environment. As so often in 
science, the answer also set a problem. 

These results, which may be justly characterized as revolutionary, 
have an obvious bearing on the general problem of the stability of racial 
types, and this again should reflect on our view of the history of man 
in its physical aspect. If change of environment affects physical type, 
the various races and sub-races of mankind must have been subject to 
this influence again and again during their frequent wanderings over 
the earth. On a small or large scale, in Asia and Africa, Europe and 
America, as well as between the different continents, movements of 
jjpoples of all types and descriptions are known to have^occurred from 
the most primitive times, and there must have been other movements 
of which no evidence has b^n preserved. If the results of this investi- 
gation can be generalized — and if true, they must have general validity 
— then ail such moveraenw must have been accompanied by change in 
physical type. Thus thj^icture of race in history shifts from one of 
stability to one of reciilrrent changes. 
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/ <. The Races of Man 

Physical Characteristics of the Races, From the standpoint of the 
cultural anthropologist, the presence of race is an encumbrance. In his 
concrete studies he practically always disregards it. He can do so with 
impunity, for it is obvious even to the casual observer that the Qultural 
differentiation of mankind has proceeded much further than the racial 
one, and that within each race all sorts of cultures are to be found, 
not only qualitatively different ones, but also different in degree of ad- 
vancement. Much as the cultural anthropologist would like to disre- 
gard race altogether, he may not do so, quite. In the first place, if he is 
a field worker gathering fresh material at its source, he frequently finds 
himself in a position where he must study man physical as well as man 
cultural. Even more important is the fact that whatever race may or 
may not mean inherently, it does mean a great deal psychologically 
and socially. It is, as has been said, a state of mind. It may, in fact, be 
asserted without exaggeration that the layman is more acutely sensitive 
to the problems of race in its physical and psychological aspects than 
he is to the details of primitive culture. 

To deal with Homo sapiens from the standpoint of race means to 
classify. This, as everyone knows, is easier said than done. Classifica- 
tions of races have been undertaken from the most ancient times on, 
certainly since the days of Herodotus, and races are still being classified 
and reclassified. As a sample, this is what Boas writes in a little article, 
‘The History of the American Race’: ‘Man had arisen from his animal 
ancestors. His upright posture, his large brain, the beginnings of ar- 
ticulate and organized language and the use of tools mark the contrast 
between him and animals. Already differentiation of human types had 
set in. From an unknown ancestral type that may have been related to 
the Australoid type, two fundamentally distinct forms had developed — 
the Negroid type and the Mongoloid type. The former spread all around 
the Indian Ocean; the latter found its habitat in northern and central 
Asia, and also reached Europe and the NeV World. The uniformity of 
these types ceased with their wide spread over the continents, and the 
isolation of small communities. Bushmen, Negroes, and Papuans mark 
some divergent developments of the one type;\^merican Indians, East 
Asiatics, and Malays, .some of the other. The development of varieties 
in each group showed similarities in all regions where the type qg; 
curred. The races located on both sides of the Pacific Ocean exhibited 
the tendency to low pigmentation of skin, eyes and hair, to a strong 
development of the nose, and to a reduction of the size of the face. 
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Thus types like the Europeans, the Ainu of Japan and some Indian tribes 
of the Pacific coast, exhibit certain striking similarities in forth. This ^ 
tendency to parallel modification of the type indicatQ^ early relation- 
ship.’ 

This statement is helpful, in so far as it indicates the two contrasting 
physical groups which make up mankind: one, East Asiatic or Mon- 
goloid to which the American Indian and the White are related; the 
other, African or Negro to which are related the Australian, partially 
the Melanesian, as well as the Negritos of the Philippines, Indo-China, 
and the AndSman Islands, the last three being pigmoid races. As a 
statement and as a fact this grouping is helpful, but we cannot go 
very far with it unless more detailed characterization of at least the 
major types of man physical has also been made. And it is precisely 
this that is so difficult. If there were some one physical trait on the 
basis of which a sufficient number of racial types could be differentiated, 
the situation would be only half bad. This, however, is not the case. 

If you take skin colour, a rather elusive trait except at extremes, 
it is easy enough to differentiate the Negro or Negroid from the Mon- 
goloid, but further than this it is difficult to go with any degree of as- 
surance. The White at his whitest can be easily enough distinguished 
from the Mongolian at his yellowest, but there are so many Wliite peo- 
ple with relatively dark complexions of a Mongoloid tint, that a dis- 
tinction of the White race from the Mongolian, on the basis of this 
trait, can at best bring out only the extreme variants. Similarly, the 
Negro as a group is darker than the Australian as a group, but the 
overlapping is so marked that most Negroes could not be distinguished 
from most Australians by skin colour alone. Needless to say, the sub- 
racial groups are even less easily distinguishable on the ground of 
complexion. Some students have emphasized the whiteness of the White, 
as a racial trait, so strongly that they found it desirable to differentiate 
groups like the Hindu and Arab and some others, as a Brown race, thus 
separating it from the Whit^Now, whatever use there may be in this 
grouping from other staiylpoints, in point of complexion neither the 
Hindu nor the Arab eaxi be satisfactorily distinguished from at least 
the Mediterranean bran^ of the White race, including such peoples as 
Italians, Greeks, and J^aniards. And so on with the rest. 

Or take hair. In one sense the texture and form of the hair might 
be regarded as a good racial trait, in so far as one race, the Negro, 
has frizzly or kinky hair, relatively thin and light in weight, whereas 
another, the Mongolian, has straight hair which is thick and very heavy. 

^Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, vol. XXI, 1912, pp. 177-178, 
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But here once more the major usefulness of the differentiation comes 
^to an e<id. The American Indian, who in other respects can be dif- 
ferentiated from ^he Mongolian, is indistinguishable from him in the 
character of his hair: it is black and straight and thick and heavy and 
it grows long, if one lets it. The Negro and the Australian differ, in 
so far as the hair of the Australian is usually wavy. But in thi^ very 
waviness of hair the Australians are like many Whites, and they are 
like the White race in general in the hairiness of their faces anc^ bodies. 

In view of the impossibility of classifying the races on the basis of 
any one trait, anthropologists and comparative anatomists are in the 
habit of using a complex of traits as a basis of racial classification. Of 
the individual traits comprised in such a complex only a very few prove 
to be exclusively characteristic of any one race or of all of its members, 
but the complex as a whole serves the ends of classification well enough. 

It will suffice for our purposes if we classify on the basis of 'such a 
complex che following five representative racial types: the Negro, Aus- 
tralian, Mongolian, American Indian, and White. Briefly, the group- 
ing of typical traits in these five races is as follows. 

First the Negro: His complexion is dark, sometimes almost black. 
The hair is frizzly, often kinky, relatively sparse even on the head and 
definitely so on the face and body. The nose is thick and fleshy with 
moderately low back. The nostrils are large with a characteristic lateral 
spread along the surface of the face, whereas the septum of the nose 
extends slantingly from the tip of the nose to a point on the face some 
distance below the tip; this gives the Negro nose a moderately pug ap- 
pearance and results in the partial visibility of the nostrils in front view 
(see Plate II j. The lips of the Negro are large and fleshy, with an un- 
usually large surface of externally visible mucous membrane. Thus 
they look as if they were partially turned inside out. A certain number 
of Negroes tend to be prognathic, meaning by this that their jaws pro- 
trude: the upper and low^er jaws meet at an obtuse angle. 

Second, the Australian: The complexion here also is dark, but not 
as dark as that of a Negro. The hair is usual^^^^^ wavy, ample on the head 
and exceedingly so on the face and body generally. The nose varies 
from a Negroid variety to one with a consicWably more prominent 
back. Perhaps the most marked racial peculiarity of the Australian is 
the unusual development of the supra-orbital rid^s, the bones which 
form the upper part of the skeletal frame of the eye and are situated 
right under the eyebrows. In addition to this, there seems to be a 
tendency for Iimb% to grow relatively long in relation to the length 
of the body; this applies especially to the legs. 
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Third, the Mongolian: The complexion is a sort of lightish brown, 
not very pure. The hair is black, straight, thick, and heavy. The hairi- 
ness of the face and body is slight. The cheek bones arq^ prominent. 
The nose is flatter than that of the Negro but not so thick. The root 
of rtie nose, between the eyes, is thick and fatty, frequently without any 
elevation. This trait can often be observed on our own infants. The 
eye is almond-shaped, with thick eyelids, and is slanted from the nose 
upward, so that the corners of the eye near the nose are lower than the 
opposite corners. 

Fourth, the American Indian: In complexion there is here consid- 
erable variability from a relatively dark brown, darker than the Mon- 
golian variety, to a relatively light palish brown. The hair is character- 
istically of the precise Mongolian type, black, straight, thick, and heavy, 
with slight hairiness of face and body. The nose is variable. The so-called 
classical Indian nose, with a very high bridge and convex, is very pro- 
nounced and distinctive when it occurs, but it does not occur very often. 
In many regions of both American continents it is very rare or unknown. 
The cheek bones are high, not only the upper but frequently also the 
lower ones, which makes for a broad face; and as the face is also long, 
at least in many cases, the result is a large face, rather typical of the 
Indian, though of couise not universal (Plate III). The Indian face 
has also been described as pentagonal (see Figs. 67 and 68, p. 191). 

Fifth and last, the White: This race is most difficult to characterize 
for the reason of its extreme variability, a significant feature in the light 
of what was said a little while ago. In complexion, hair-form and hair- 
texture, eyes, nose, lips,- shape of head and face, as well as size, there 
is here more variation, as between man and man, than in any other 
race. The complexion, nominally white, varies from the paleness of the 
northern Europeans, the so-called Nordics, to the relatively dark skin 
of the Mediterraneans — as dark, let me repeat, as that of many Arabs 
and Hindus. The hair varies in colour from black through all shades 
of brown, from very dark brown ^auburn, light brown, or blond, to 
the flaxen or very pale yellowish^hite of some Swedes and Dutchmen. 
The blond and some of the Ij^wn varieties of hair are occasionally 
tinged with red, which occiirs^i the form of the so-called Titian hair, a 
darkish golden red type, i^farded by many as very attractive, to the 
^^ronounced red hair, ‘lik^f fire/ regarded by most people as very un- 
attractive, In form the hair varies from straight, through all degrees 
of^^lWviness, to almost kinky hair. Similarly, the eye varies from the 
very dark brown, almost black eye of the southern Europg^ans through 
all shades of dark and light brown, brownish grey, brownish green, and 
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a large number of shades of blue, from dark blue to a very pale watery 
blu^. Grey eyes, in different shades, though rare, are not unknown. The 
different vai^cties of blue eyes belong on the whole to the northern 
peoples of the White race, but are also known in more southern re- 
gions. Again, the nose may be narrow or broad, with slight or v€ry 
pronounced nostrils, with a low, moderate, or high bridge. It may be 
straight, convex in a variety of kinds, and concave. When the latter 
kind of nose is combined with a slanting septum, revealing the nostrils 
in front view, we have the pug nose. It may be noted at once that what 
is typical here are not so much the physical features tfiemselves as their 
variability, to which may be added the general tendency towards low 
pigmentation, as revealed in complexion, colour of hair, and colour of 
eyes. This classification does not, of course, exhaust all the varieties of 
mankind, but let me only add that neither the Melanesian nor the 
Polynesian falls precisely into any of these groupings. However, the 
baso of the Melanesian type is certainly Negroid, whereas that of the 
Polynesian is almost certainly White; but there are also Mongolian 
and probably Nt^groid components in the Polynesian, and perhaps non- 
Negroid ones in the Melanesian. 

Having thus settled the problem of racial classification, at least 
roughly, I shall add a few explanatory remarks with reference to a 
number of particular traits mentioned above. 

The colour of human liair is prevailingly dark or black. It is such 
among all the races except the White, and is also, of course, commonly 
such in the Wliite race. The ligliter varieties of hair are frequent only 
in middle and northern Europe or among peoples whose ancestors 
lived there, but they also occur, although not frequently, even among 
the extreme eastern Mediterraneans. Reddish hair has also been re- 
ported among Polynesians, which is significant on account of their 
early affiliation with White ancestors. 

Straight hair is circular in cross section, wliich makes for greater 
rigidity and straightness. Curly hai^^s oval iu cross section: the more 
flattened the oval, the greater the cuiii^css.*' The hair of the Mongolian, 

^ Hooton here adds an interesting detail, Me^riles: di is very doubtful if hair 
form is modifiable by environment. “Naturally oLrly” hair becomes more curly in 
damp weather, but artificially curved hair slraigl^ns out when exposed to mois- 
ture. “Permanent waving” of the hair is accornplisli^ by twisting tlie hair and ap-* 
plying to it intense hc*at, while keerping the hair moist. Straightening of the hair is 
effected by ironing it out under moist heal. Apparently hair that is “permanently 
waved” is little affected by siilrscajuent damp weather, but the wave is grafff5^11y 
lost as the hair grows out and is cut. Straightened hair becomes curved, however, 
as soon as the ^mosphere gets humid. These considerations make it probable that 
there is some relationship between heat and moisture and curvature of the hair.’ 
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in addition to being straight, is also heavy; according to Hooton, it is 
almost twice as heavy as a like volume of Negro hair, while that of 
the Whites is intermediate in weight. Among the Whites, the hair of 
the Nordics is the lightest in weight, that of the Alpine^ comes next, 
a^d the Mediterraneans have the heaviest hair. 

Complexion depends on the amount of granular pigment segre- 
gated in rtie deeper layers of the epidermis. This pigment, called melanin 
or ^black substance,’ consists of very dark brown or black granules, 
closely packed together within the cells if the grannies are numerous, 
but sparsely set Jif the amount of melanin is small. In accordance with 
the thickness of the pigment the skin appears yellowish, brown, or 
black." 

The nose, which plays^ as we saw, an important part as a racial feature, 
can vary both in shape and in size, the former being more important as 
a racial trait. Hooton gives excellent characterizations of the Negro and 
Mongolian noses which may be quoted in full: 'The Negro nose par 
excellence has a slightly depressed root which is low and broad; the 
concave or straight bridge is of great breadth, and of low or medium 
height; the tip is thick and bulbous and turned upward; the wings are 
very thick and flaring, the nostrils round or with their long axes di- 
rected transversely and frontally visible. The septum is thick and in- 
clined upward, although viewed from the side it is convex. The whole 
nose is short and very broad at the tip and wings.’ ^ Compared with 
this the Mongolian nose differs in that 'its root is much lower and not 
as broad, and is almost never depressed at nasion. . . . Often the Mon- 
goloid nose shows practically no elevation of the root. The bridge is 
also much lower than that of the Negro and much narrower. The tip 
is not swollen and the wings are much thinner and less flaring. The 
nostrils are round or broadly oval and directed forward, the tip and 
septum elevated. The septum is thinner than that of the Negro and does 
not usually show a convexity. In profile the Mongoloid nose is strongly 
concave, whereas some Negro noses are sliglitly convex and many 
straight.’ ■' ^ 

Among the many and variyfl noses of the White race the one that has 

(E. A. Hooton, Lip from the ApJ p. 437. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers.) 

‘ The blue birth-marks often seen on the skin of the sacral region in Mongoloids, 
and similar bfi^e birth-marks found in various parts of the bodies of Europeans, are 
usually caused by large pigmented cells in the lower part of the true skin (dermis). 

bine tinge is imparted by the brown pigment graniile.s showing through the 
imperfectly transparent, superficial layers of the skin. {Ibid., p. 442.) 

^ Ibid., p. 429. • 

^ Ibid., p. 430. 
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aroused the greatest attention and comment is perhaps the so-called 
Senntic or Jewish nose which anthropologisls prefer to call Armenoid. 
Ill describing this type of nose Hooton almost waxes dramatic, and so 
we may let him have his say once more: ‘This nose is remarkable for 
its great length, great height, convexity, and depression of its thiftk 
tip. It is not a narrow nose, especially at its lower end, which shows 
heavy wings curving back so as to expose a large part of Vhe inner 
wall of the nostrils. Very often this kind of nose has no depression 
either at nasion or below it, but continues the forehead slope Avithout a 
dip, ending in a thick, rounded, and depressed tip with a concave and 
downward sloping septum. The eminence or hump in the bridge may 
be very marked or hardly perceptible, but the tip is almost invariably 
thickened and depressed and the Avings coarse and recurved. This nose 
was found among the ancient Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Hit- 
tites, and Persians, and it is an inescapable feature of mar\y Syrians, 
Armenians, Jews, Greeks, Turks, and other Levantine peoples of today. 
A modified form of this nose with a considerable refinement of tlie tip 
and Avings occurs in the tall, brachycephalic Balkan group sometimes 
called the “Dinaric race.” ’ This is the type of nose referred to be- 
fore which also occurs among the Negroids of Oceania, the Melanesians 
and Papuans, and occasionally in Australia, combining, in these in- 
stances, most of the characters of the Armenoid nose in exaggerated 
form.^^ 

An additional word is due to the eye of the Mongolian before we 
close this topic. As already stated, in many cases but not universally, 
this eye is slanting from the nose upwards. What is notable here is that 
this peculiarity of the Mongolian eye is not due to any characteristics 
of the skull. Even in the slantest-eyed Mongolian, the skeletal position 
of the eye sockets is perfectly horizontal. The peculiarity, then, is due 
to the fatty and dermal tissues. Hooton distinguishes two varieties of the 
Mongolian eye. In the first, the fold of skin covers up the free edge of 
the upper eyelid from corner to corner, overhanging the inner corner 
and concealing the lachrymal duct. type of fold is the complete 

Ibid., pp. 431-432. \ 

As between the large-nostriJled nose of the N^ro and the nose of the northern 
inhabitants with its greatly reduced nasal aperture^ Hooton refers to an interesting 
theory which is mentioned here for what it may be worth. The broad-nosed races 
who live in hot climates, it is thought, can breathe in great quantities of warm air 
without undue cooling of the respiratory organs. Among the nortliern peoples, on 
the other hand, with their narrow noses lined with thin mucous membrane, the^jr 
is warmed as it is breathed in, and is thus prevented from lowering the body tem- 
perature. It is interesting in this connexion that the Eskimo has one of the nar- 
rowest nasal apertures. 
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Mongoloid fold — it does not represent the better known, because more 
peculiar form. In the second variety of fold the overhanging skin begins 
on the inner or medial part of the upper eyelid, covering the upper edge 
of the inner part and extending downward to conceal the lachrymal 
duct. It is in this case that the position of the eye acquires the slanting 
appearance, thus giving rise to the typical ‘Mongolian eye.’ 

Race Mixture. Much more important, practically and even theoreti- 
cally, than to realize the differences between racial traits is to be aware 
of the^fact that everywhere on earth racial distinctions have been sub- 
jected and ♦continue to be subjected to obliteration, recombination, or 
perhaps reconstitution, through the physical mixture of individuals 
representing these different types. I have already indicated that the 
very fact of an extraordinary variability in the White race points to an 
unusually varied ancestry. It is well known that such variability is char- 
acteristic of domesticated when compared with wild animals, the do- 
mesticated varieties being produced by the peculiarities of /nany arti- 
ficial environments and the deliberate efforts of animal fanciers. It 
would, for example, be impossible to duplicate in nature ‘in tlie raw’ the 
enormous variability of the domesticated dog from the diminutive 
Spaniel and lap-dog to the enormous Dane, Newfoundland, and St. 
Bernard. It is in fact quite remarkable, as has been pointed out long 
ago by Eduard Hahn, that dog knows dog, however he may look and of 
whatever size or shape he may be. (Cf. p. 112, footnote 7.) The same, 
of course, is true in man, but on a less marked scale and with the re- 
grettable difference that man seems to be less inclined to recognize 
his kind even though the contrast may not be so great. 

It does not require any extraordinary depth, acumen, or scholarship to 
realize how thoroughgoing and omnipresent has been the process of racial 
mixture. Man is a great traveller. Under pressure of climatic or human 

Before closing the description of the races let me draw attention here to a very 
important point made by llooion, namely that the vast majority of the so-called 
racial traits are expressed in features which are, so far as one can see, of no sur- 
vival value. In the nose, for eXy ^ple, the shape may possibly be of significance, as 
suggested above, but its siz^ however interesting aesthetically or otherwise, is an 
utterly indilTerent matter ir^he struggle for existence. The same Is true of shape of 
eye, head-form, the charaj/er of the jaw, the colour, texture or form of the hair, 
and so on through a large number of traits. In other words, from the standpoint of 
human biology in relation to its geograph3% these differences may be regarded as 
playful variations. They are what they are, but might also have been quite different, 
without in either case being of any serious biological significance. Hypothetically at 
least, this state of affairs may be taken as symptomatic of what might be true in 
the psychological sphere also. If there are any differences here which in any sense 
can be regarded as racial, perhaps these also fall into the field of playful variants: 
nothing that really counts, merely something that differs. 
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factors, in quest of richer harvests or an easier life, or just following that 
blind ur^e for adventure which may be regarded as the geographical ex- 
pression of human imagination, people have always moved about, in 
smaller or larger groups, for short or for long distances. In the course 
of these wanderings and dislocations they have been coming in contact 
with groups of men somew^hat differently shaped or coloured, and with 
them they have mated. The early Malays crossed the outskirts o*i an 
enormous continent to find themselves far from their East Asiatic home 
on the edge of South Africa, where a very different nature and* a very 
different type of man w^ere awaiting them. Before the present pacifism 
of the Chinese was born, the Mongolian inhabitants of China moved 
in repeated militant thrusts in a southerly direction, finding there other 
peoples who, though Mongolian, were of a different sub-variety. The 
entire development of the Negro tribes of northern Africa has been af- 
fected by Mongolian and other West Asiatic invasions, long before the 
‘civilized’^ Europeans discovered the home of the Negro as something 
worthy oi exploration, annexation, and exploitation. When the Arabs 
embraced the Mohammedan creed in the seventh century A.D. and car- 
ried the new' message along the broad strips of northern Africa, they 
mixed with the native Negroes, and when early in the eighth century 
they crossed into Spain, they brought to Europe not only science, phi- 
losophy, medicine, and art, but also Negro blood. These Arabs, in the 
course of several centuries, intermarried with native Europeans. Among 
the Arabs were many Jews who themselves had been touched by Negro 
blood and had interbred with the Arabs; so there was a Negro strain 
in them also. During the residence of the Arabs in Spain, and later after 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, Negro strains were communi- 
cated to other Europeans through both these sources. After the dis- 
covery of America, ‘blood mixture’ on a large scale proceeded between 
the White settlers and the Indians. Later in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, during the period of the slave trade, Negroes were im- 
ported to America who mixed with the Whites as well as with the In- 
dians. And the offspring of the Whites w1^ had already mixed with 
Indians, now mixed with the Negroes. Nor was\ie Indian the only source 
through which Mongolian blood penetrated mlo the domain of the 
White race. The early history of Russia, or the country north of the 
ancient Pontus or Black Sea which was to become Russia, tells of never 
ending streams of Mongolian invaders. In the middle of the first mil- 
lennium B.C., and then again a thousand years later, they came in ir- 
resistible waves, until in the thirteenth century, under the mighty Genghis 
Khan and his successor Batu, the Mongolians subjugated the entire 
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plain of European Russia and then clung to its edges, to mix with the 
White race, for a period of two and a half centuries, transforming into 
Mongolian likeness not only the Alpine or Alpinoid^Russian population 
of the south, but even the Jews of that region, who to this day can be 
readily recognized as the carriers of Mongolian strains. And the mixture 
continues. In Madagascar the Mongoloid Malay has mixed with the 
Negro and the Negroid, and here also both have mixed with the White. 
How in the face of all these facts, which as here presented are but 
a sample of the real story, the idea of racial purity can continue to 
persist in the minds of men, is a fact that nothing can explain except 
the blind stubbornness of dogma backed by prejudice. Pure race was 
once a fact, but this was long, long ago. Then it became a myth. Of 
late the myth has been turning into a nightmare, and the time is more 
than ripe for man to wake up and realize where he stands or who he is. 

Rnce, Language, and Culture. The association of a physical type with a 
particular language and a special kind of culture is not altogether a 
fiction. In the case of the Eskimo, for example, we find an instance of a 
people with somewhat marked physical characteristics, plausibly due to 
inbreeding, who speak a number of languages which, though differ- 
entiated, have numerous characteristics in common, and possess a 
culture which in the midst of minor differences reveals many basic 
similarities. The case of the Eskimo, however, is instructive because 
fairly unique and certainly exceptional. The remote and forbidding 
environment does not invite intrusion, and is almost prohibitive of 
permanent or protracted residence for anyone but the Eskimo them- 
selves. Such is not the case in most other regions of the globe. Under 
normal conditions physical type, language, and culture possess mobili- 
ties of their own. Each changes, but not under the same conditions nor 
at the same rate. Physical type can, of course, only be affected by an- 
other physical type when actual mating takes place; mere spatial co- 
existence does not suffice here. Language, though more stubborn in its 
passage from one group to jjnother than is generally supposed, will be- 
come seriously modified^»vhen two or more groups coexist in the same 
locality for any lengtlVc)! time. This can be illustrated in all so-called 
marginal areas. The citizens of Alsace and Lorraine, for example, are 
linguistically as French as they are German; whereas those of Switzer- 
land, itself a marginal area to Germany, France, and Italy, converse 
glibly in all three languages, mixing them up on occasion. The Finns, a 
Mongolian tribe with a Uro-Altaic language and possessing in modern 
days a culture almost completely Scandinavian, l^ive during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries absorbed the Russian language, but very 
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little of Russian culture. The Mongolian Magyars of Hungary, through 
prolonged intermarriage with Mid-Europeans, have lost many of their 
Mongolian features;, they have also absorbed the culture of Middle 
Europe, Germanic in its essential traits. To be sure, the majority of 
Hungarians also know German, but they have preserved the Hungarian 
language, which happens to be related to that of the Finns. The Ameri- 
can Negro, after his forced transportation from Africa, has remained a 
Negro physically even though not without marked modifications in type, 
but his languages and cultures have vanished, except for a few disjointed 
fragments. Culturally and linguistically the Negro is an American. 
The peoples on the two sides of the Rhine, those of southern Germany 
and northern France, though differing in language and culture, represent 
the same Alpine pliysical type. And so it goes in innumerable other 
instances. 

In view of all this, it is most important to separate these three do- 
mains in our investigations and discussions. A classification of peoples 
from the standpoint of language need not have any meaning culturally, 
and certainly has no meaning physically. A classification from the 
standpoint of physical type is equally without bearing on cither culture 
or language. The point here made, though theoretically obvious and 
from this standpoint scarcely deserving emphasis, is nevertheless worth 
making for the reason that we are so prone to endow linguistic group- 
ings with cultural significance and to ascrilie cultural complexes, sucli 
as those of nations, to the influence of racial or sub-racial qualities. As a 
preamble to the discussion of the psychology of race it is therefore 
worth our while to comment briefly upon our habits of thought with 
reference to so-called national characteristics. 

The Russians of the nineteenth century were regarded as intelligent, 
temperamental, unreliable, great liiiguists. It was also thought that 
somehow Asiatic and European traits were combined in their national 
psychology: scratch a Russian, it was said, and you will find a Tartar. 
Now, apart from obvious inaccuracies and e(mally patent exaggerations, 
the general picture as just given is a fairly trueSone, in so far as certain 
groups of nineteenth-century Russia are concermfd. What is at fault is 
the accompanying interpretation: once a Russian always a Russian. 
These traits were, on the contrary, the expression of an historic past and 
a cultural status quo. Even the notorious linguistic capabilities of Rus- 
sians can be readily explained away by the simple fact that in the 
Russian nobility and upper middle class children were brought up 
under the guidance of foreign tutors, German, French, and English, and 
thus imbibed these languages early in life. Those who have listened to 
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the French or English conversation of those Russians who had learned 
these tongues in later years and under less favourable conditions, soon 
enough disabused themselves of any illusions as to the linguistic ability 
of the Russian stock. And finally, how many of the old Russian traits 
still survive in the U.S.S.R., or will be recognizable another generation 
hence? • 

The same is true of Germany. The Germans of the end of the eight* 
eenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth were romantic, philo- 
sophical, sentimental, chummy {gematlich) and, on the whole, pacific. 
The change came with the rise of Prussia, the consolidation of Germany 
after the Franco-Prussian War, and the forced moulding of German 
character into a nation of dogmatic, pedantic, goose-stepping, and po- 
tentially militaristic citizens. The transformation has occurred under 
our very eyes, as it were. It is the more illuminating and instructive, I 
might add, perhaps overoptimistically, as what has happened in one 
direction may happen again, in another. 

The French are noted for their logical precision and what is called 
esprit^ a peculiar sparkling sort of intelligence not unrelated to wit. 
The French, however, did not possess these qualities in the days of 
Caesar. In his comments on tlieir ancient forebears — and he was a 
shrewd observer and a trenchant writer — we hear nothing of logical 
precision or any particular intellectual sparkle. We know, on the other 
hand, how the remarkable development of philosophy and science and 
literature in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century France resulted in a 
new form of culture and mental orientation. This, combined with the 
elaborate court life in the era from Louis XIV to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, gave the ‘French mind’ those qualities of mental 
precision and articulatory grace which in more recent days have been 
justly placed in the centre of French culture. 

Similarly, when Napoleon designated the English as ‘a nation of shop- 
keepers’ he was combining a highly one-sided selection of a trait with 
the subjective colouration rooted in his hatred of the English — well- 
founded, in the light of his t/thsonal history. But it would be no more 
justifiable to identify his characterization with English character than 
to regard as significant the singling out of the ‘man of property’ in 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. Wliat I am trying to convey is not that these 
characterizations are necessarily untrue — some of them may be pro- 
foundly true — but that they are worthless if extended beyond a given 
time and place, and that in any case they have no relation whatsoever 
to the biological inheritance of the group. • 

Mental Characteristics of the Races. When it comes to the psychology 
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of race I always think of the apochryphal volume on Iceland in which 
there was a chapter on snakes. It opened like this: ‘There are no snakes 
in Iceland/ and^there it also closed. As I have already repeatedly stated, 
to the anthropologist race physical is a special and technical pursuit. 
In his studies of primitive culture he is accustomed to disregard it. The* 
same is true of race psychological. We do not find in anthropological 
field work any of those captions under which racial psychology is dealt 
with so glibly in the books of innocent laymen or less innpcent race 
mythologists. We hear nothing of the stolidity of the American Indian, 
or the reserve of the Mongolian, or the emotional instability of the 
Negro, any more than we do of the hysterical emotional make-up of the 
‘savage’ or the improvidence of the primitive. Wial the anthropologist 
finds is man to whom nothing human is foreign: all the fundamental 
traits of the psychic make-up of man anywhere are present everywhere. 
The basic differences between the shrewd and intelligent, on ’the one 
hand,, and the stupid and gullible, on the other, with all the intervening 
gradations, confront the student of human culture, and in particular the 
anthropologist, everywhere he goes. Nor is he the only one to draw the 
distinction; the people observed by him draw it too, and often they 
draw it for him. 

Similarly, man’s proclivity to religious emotion and his artistic im- 
pulse are found in every tribe. In this case also men, primitive or mod- 
ern, are strictly comparable. But here further application brings out 
the fact that not any man can be a shaman, nor can any man or woman 
draw, paint, carve, or embroider as well as any other. On the contrary, 
ability is there, it counts, and it is differential. Wherever man is found 
we know there is society, a social organization, a form of leadership. 
The edicts of society become dogma, they are enforced by special pres- 
sure and protected by penalization, and the official representatives of 
social authority (or even the self-named despots) are, by and large, 
everywhere individuals with a certain practical knowledge of people, 
an ability to control them, a capacity 'vo rise to an occasion, a certain 
poise in crucial situations, and so on. 

Everywhere, again, man invents. He combines and recombines old 
things and ideas into new ones, and he applies them in such a way that 
they work in a material and stubborn world. Again and again, we shall 
see in the course of our investigation how significant in the history of 
civilization were just the early basic inventions, many of which still 
survive, notwithstanding the enormous overlay contributed by human 
originality or shrewdness in later periods. Quite as in the case of racial 
prejudice within the modern world itself, contradictory qualities are 
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wont to be ascribed to the primitive with the greatest ease. For example, 
he is characterized, even by some of those who might know better, as an * 
inveterate supernaturalist, addicted to ideas charged \fith emotion and 
incapable of putting two and two together because, we are told, two to 
him is not ‘two’ but something else, probably mystical and intangible. 
On th% other hand, we also hear that the ‘savage’ is incurably practical, 
that he does not do anything but what he must or needs to do, that even 
his religion is dominated by the needs of the morrow or the day, that 
fundamentally he is most unimaginative: he cannot see beyond his nose 
— and this he takes for something else. Characterizations such as this 
are worse than wrong: they are half-true in the vicious sense of losing 
the half-truth each contains through a blind spot with reference to the 
other half. The primitive must live. The protective armour of his culture 
is not as proof against accident or misfortune as is that of ours. The 
pressure, therefore, of daily tasks and needs is enormous. In this sense, 
the primitive is and must be practical: he attends to the busine^. of liv- 
ing. But also, he has imagination. He transcends the day and the morrow 
and the needs of the body, in the name of ideas, faiths, the enjoyment of 
fancy or of play. From tliis standpoint it is unfortunate that the study of 
primitive languages is so technical and difficult a task. The idea is still 
prevalent among the laity that just as the primitive is only half a man, 
so his language is only half a language. How^ far from the truth this is! 
The languages of the primitives are elaborate mechanisms, comprising 
ample vocabularies and complex grammatical structures, in which the 
unconscious capacity of man for tlie formation of what one might call 
organic concepts and categories is as conspicuous as in any grammar 
or language. Not only can the primitives use their languages but these, 
in their case, represent culture, life, the entire mental content. The at- 
tritions and simplifications which have reduced our own day-by-day 
talk to a mere skeleton, if a dynamic one, have as yet not set in. It is for 
this reason that the language of primitives, like that of peasants, over- 
flows with rich and picturesquT* content. It holds and gives forth not 
only the framework of a culfure but all of its overtones and shadings. It 
abounds in proverbs, where these prevail, and popular sayings in which 
the observations and shrewdness or the prejudices and foibles of the 
people are expressed. It possesses all the flexibility of a tool constantly 
put to many and varied uses. It can be said, with probability, that 
if a primitive visitor could encompass the real nature of our conver- 
sational language, the day-by-day words and phrases of our Western 
civilization, he would be prompted to puzzlement even contempt. 
What kind of people are tliese, he might exclaim, who cannot even talk! 
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We constantly forget that the achievements of what we call ‘our’ civiliza- 
" tion arb peaks attained by a few, for which the vast majority of us are 
not and could nqt be responsible, and which this majority cannot under- 
stand, frequently being ignorant even of their very existence. 

The honest psychologist of race can glean nothing from the com- ' 
parative study of brains. How much do we know about brains anyway, 
or their precise relation to mentality in particular and to psycliic life 
in general? Whatever evidence there is certainly indicates that there is 
room for all human wisdom and all human foolishness within a wide 
range of brain size, weiglit, and structure. Beyond this, what we know as 
to what a brain can do is always ex post facto: the only convincing and 
unanswerable proof is performance. When it has done it, we know it can 
do it. The obvious inference from this is that we do not know what a 
given brain or a given set of brains, such as that comprised in the heads 
of a primitive tribe, could and might do in a different setting. 

Consider this: The development of Wliite man’s civilization, our 
Western culture, is not, as one might at first think, a series of events 
that have recurred again and again, so that one might say: at any place 
or time when a group of the White race tackled civilization it pulled it 
up to heights beyond the reach of others. Nothing of the sort! In tlie 
course of a few thousands of years the development of this civilization 
has been so continuous --not from year to year or century to century 
necessarily, but from thing to thing and from idea to idea — that the en- 
tire story is really merely an elaborate statement of one historic phe- 
nomenon or ‘event,’ in the broadest sense. White man in his progress has 
never been out of reach of other White men before him to tack on to. 

This is one thing, and then there is the other: How old really is this 
civilization of ours? We like to trace it back to the Greeks. This is, of 
course, subjective and inaccurate, but suppose we take the Greeks. Two 
of the outstanding achievements of modern civilization, wliich by its 
own proclamation belong to its very essence, are science and technology. 
Now' science, as we understand it, was an non-existent among the Greeks 
as it could well be among a people so enamoured with intellectual en- 
deavour. They knew little about experiment and nothing about measure- 
ment, nor were they either able or willing to divest scientific ternts and 
concepts of the baggage of mysticism and aestheticism which barred the 
way to further achievement. As to technology, they were about on the 
level of the smallest modern country town, however ‘one by two.’ The 
technical, mechanical, or power phase of modern civilization would have 
surprised Aristotl# or Hippocrates as much as it would have surprised 
How'itt’s Australian chieftain or a magic-working shaman of eastern 
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Siberia. When Marco Polo visited China, in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century, and cornmuned with Kublai Khan — Marco Polo, in- 
cidentally, being not the first but the third European* visitor to these 
lands during that century, the first two having been Franciscan monks — 
• he found and heard things there which kept him in constant amazement. 
It is sajd that he brought Christianity to the Chinese, which it seems they 
were not in a hurry to accept; but he brought back philosophic doctrines, 
technical ^knowledge, and a vision of policy and statecraft which Europe 
was only too eager to grasp and make its own. To the Chinese of those 
days, if they o^ily had gone out of their way to know our ancestors and 
had been as prejudiced then as we are today, these ancestors of ours 
would have appeared as little more than pale-faced weaker brothers, as 
much behind in civilization as their washed-out countenances stood be- 
low the Mongolian standards of beauty. 

When* one considers our persistent inability to draw inferences from 
historic examples, he almost despairs of the ultimate victory of rational- 
ity which, in our racial pride, wc claim to have already achieved. Think- 
ing back only a little, we find ourselves holding the same supercilious 
and contem])tuoiis notions about the Japanese that are still prevalent 
among us about the Chinese. What is it that so suddenly brought about a 
change of attitude towards these easternmost representatives of the 
Asiatic Mongolians? Merely this. When the Japanese threw open their 
harbours to American and European commerce, or when Commodore 
Perry threw them open for them, they seized upon the advantages of 
Western civilization with a zest and effectiveness which must have proved 
no less surprising to thoughtful Japanese than it did to us. The result 
was that they learned Western commerce; in its wake came industries, 
industries engendered science, and the national consciousness of having 
become an active participant in this heretofore foreign world of the 
Western nations stimulated thought about national grandeur and de- 
fence — a very appropriate thought under the conditions. Presently Japan 
became a power amongst other powers. Still its status, it must be ad- 
mitted, remained a lowly onft until 1905; then it went up with flying 
colours, after the war with Russia, whose badly equipped and worse led 
legions had by that time acquired a European reputation of invincibility. 
Only then did the cloak of prejudice fall. It is not necessary to ask here 
whether China would have to undergo a similar transformation to gain 
that objective or receive that reward. The point is that the history of 
•China certainly represents a much more impressive picture of cultural 
achievement than did that of Japan before its openin?!: to Western in- 
fluence. Still the average American continues to think about the Chinese 
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as if they were a nation of coolies. Even our outstanding philosopher 
could hot find it in him to say anything better about the Chinese than 
that under favor:rabIe conditions they might successfully learn from us. 
Fortunately for our self-respect, another outstanding philosopher, from 
across the seas, insists rather emphatically that there are a number of'" 
things that we might learn from the Chinese. 

As one becomes immersed in the study of racial psychology, one comes 
to realize that the significant factor involved is not by any means the psy- 
chic difTerences of the races, but rather the psychic unity of man, a 
rather discouraging aspect of that psychic unity. What t‘ounls and de- 
mands attention is not the problematic difTerence in racial ability but the 
disability of the genus //o/no, however sapiens, to think intelligently and 
without prejudice in this field, so heavily charged with emotion, vanity, 
special pleading, and still lowlier affects. 



Chapter III 

FROM MIND TO CULTURE 


^ Animal Mind 

As it is impossible here to review what is known about the so-called 
mentality of the different varieties of animals, a few examples will 
suffice. There lived once a famous horse, Der kluge Hans (the intelligent 
Hans), an unusually briglit equine, resident in Berlin, which acquired 
the reputation of being able to solve simple mathematical problems in ad- 
dition and multiplication. It would be asked how much is 2 times 4*or 12 
and 13, and it would give tlie correct answer by striking the ground with 
one of its fore lioofs. Ilans promptly became famous and acquired wide 
publicity, until a young psychologist. Dr. Pfungst, undertook to examine 
the case more carefully. First suspicion fell on the trainer, who was sub- 
sequently found to be perfectly innocent and above board. Having once 
trained his Hans, he now did nothing to assist him — -nothing, that is, he 
knew of. Whenever Hans w^as performing, though, the trainer was right 
there, standing in front of the horse. So Dr. Pfungst invited him to retire; 
and presently, Hans's mathematical talent retired with him: the horse was 
no longer able to give the correct answers. Further investigation revealed 
the fact that Hans was guided by slight and, of course, unconscious auto- 
matic movements in the face of the trainer, which gave the horse a clue 
as to the precise moment at which it should stop striking the ground with 
its hoof. Now, there are horses and horses; among eejuines as among hu- 
mans some are bright, others dumbbells. Evidently Hans was an intelli- 
gent horse, but its achievement ^v^s after all within the range of horse 
sense. If, on the other hand, Hass had actually possessed the ability to per- 
form additions and multiplications, there would have been no reason why, 
with further application^ he or some other equally gifted equine could 
not reach the stage of handling calculus and the like. Apparently there 
are no such horses. Hans's performance then still lies within the range of 
reactions guided by sense impressions, in this case minute ones, the dis- 
■sftirnment and utilization of which require a bright mind, for a horse. 

Then we have the fascinating study by Wolfgang Kc:|phler, The Men- 
tality of Apes, The author spent large stretches of several years on a 
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banana plantation on Teneriffe (Canary Islands) where he had ample 
opportunity to study chimpanzees both in the wild and under controlled 
conditions. What he reports are experiments like this. A chimpanzee 
placed in a cage was supplied with three boxes, light enough for him to 
handle and arrange at will. Under the roof of the cage and out of reack 
of the chimpanzee, even when standing on top of the boxes, except in a 
certain arrangement, a banana was placed. The latter fact was promptly 
noted by the Anthropoid. For a long time, however, it made no deliberate 
or reasoned effort to reach the banana. It kept on playing with the boxes, 
after the fashion of its kind. Presently it happened tlial it placed them 
one on top of the other, which brought it near the banana, but not quite 
near enough. Upon descending to the foot of the pyramid, the chimpan- 
zee was now visibly disturbed. For a while it sat there looking at the 
boxes. What it may have thought no one, of course, can tell, but Koehler’s 
hunch about its mental content is expressed in the sentence, 'There is 
something about those boxes!' In due time, in the course of its manipu- 
lations, the chimpanzee did manage to put them together in the right way. 
Then in an instant it swung itself to the top and grabbed the banana. Af- 
ter repeating this operation a number of times the ape learned to per- 
form it without difficulty or hesitation. 

Another instance: This lime the banana was placed on the ground out- 
side the cage and the chimpanzee in the cage was supplied with two 
sticks, neither of which was long enough to enable it to reach the banana 
by extending the stick between the bars of the cage and pulling it within 
reach. This chimpanzee had already learned to reach a banana by 
means of one stick long enough for the purpose. Now, the shorter sticks 
were made in such a way that they could be fitted together end to end. 
Again the chimpanzee went through the appearance of longing and 
despair at seeing the banana it could not reach. Once more, it engaged 
in a prolonged manipulation of the sticks, without any apparent refer- 
ence to the banana and without any discernible interest. Presently, how^- 
ever, it happened that the two sticks laced end to end in the right po- 
sition fitted together, thus foi jning one ♦long stick. In an instant the 
chimpanzee stuck the new tool through the bars, pushed the banana 
towards the cage, grabbed and ate it (in very human fashion). This per- 
formance was repeated with ease ever after. 

In both of these instances it will be seen that the chimpanzee appar- 
ently is incapable of visualizing a fairly complex situation and taking 
stock of its equipment, in order to figure out in advance the acts neceS’ 
sary to reach th^goal. Once the necessary arrangement is brought about 
by accident, however, it has ample capacity to discern the fitness of the 
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situation, to make the best of it with alacrity, and reproduce it on all 
future occasions. The chimpanzee’s performance, it will be selen, places 
it on a higher plane of mentality than that of poor^clever Hans. As to 
figuring things out, that is, first imagining then reproducing a situation 
on the basis of mere ‘indicators’ in preceding experience, the chimpanzee 
itself has still far to go. 

Perhaps these instances will suffice to indicate that the limitation of 
the animal mind seems to lie in its incapacity, or more limited capacity, 
to think in abstract terms or, for short, to think. In a broader perspec- 
tive, again^it is of course obvious that the dilTerence between the men- 
tality here displayed and that of man is merely one of degree. 

Human Mind 

In point of sheer psychology, mind as such, man is after all no more 
than a talented animal. The mind of the infant, as it enters the world, is 
not a fact — it is a potentiality. What this potentiality means we discover 
in the unfoldment of capacity which soon transcends that of any animal. 
But at that first fateful moment, ushered in by the baby’s first cry, and 
for some time later, there is as yet no evidence of humanity. 

More than this. In spite of all the enormous labour expended on the 
study of nerve tissue in general and the brain in particular, it would be 
quite impossible for us to determine by an advance examination, outside 
or inside, what the youngster was about to unfold into, not only as a par- 
ticular individual but even as just a human rather than a mere animal. 
On the other hand, we do know from some few experiences that away 
from a human setting the potentiality of the baby would be wasted — it 
would grow up just an animal. The agency which transforms the po- 
tential human that has just entered the world into the human of later 
days, is applied to it very early, and it keeps on being applied for a long 
time to come. That agency is culture, and the method of its application 
is education. 4^ 

We know then that there#is culture and that it comes to man in the proc- 
ess of education. But even this is not enough for an exact understanding 
of what it is that happens here. One of the differences between what oc- 
curs in the case of any animal, on the one hand, and in that of man, on 
the other, is the rate at which they grow up. With variations as between 
animal and animal, their young mature very fast. It is a matter of mere 
months. So fast do they mature that were there much for them to learn 
and had they the ability to do so, they could not, 01^ account of the very 
shortness of the period separating birth from relative maturity. Then 
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life’s problems, with their categorical demands and dangers, must be 
met if life'is to continue. Fortunately for the animal, its life is planned 
differently. It is equipped by nature with a large assortment of instincts 
or reaction complexes which make their appearance almost ready for ac- 
tion and develop perfect ‘form’ after relatively few individual experi- 
ences. These instinctive reactions constitute its answers to the problems 
of life. Being equipped with these answers, or nearly so, by its psycho- 
physical constitution, the animal has very little to learn. What it needs 
to know for its owm purposes it almost know's already. 

The factor in human life, on the other hand, which makes ‘acquisition 
of vast knowIe?dge and the accumulation of experience possible for the 
young, is the so-called prolongation of infancy in man. Before man be- 
comes a man, he is a baby, a child, an adolescent, for a considerable 
number of years during which most of his time is absorbed in one or an- 
other form of learning. To this he can devote himself with impunity be- 
cause during these years his life is guarded. The baby or child does not 
have to pay the consequences of its errors, and is prevented from com- 
mitting too grievous ones, by the presence of adults. The carefully cir- 
cumscribed artificial conditions in which it is placed prevent it from 
putting a premature conclusion to its life through not knowing what it 
was all about. This factor in human life, once empliasized by the Ameri- 
can historian and Spencerian disciple, John Fiske, is next to human 
psychic quality perhaps the most sigiiilicant agency in the making of 
humanity. 

Let us then rejoin the baby at its first moment of overt existence, and 
see what happens. During the first few weeks of its life it learns but little. 
Nursing is a process common to all mammals, and the baby’s adjust- 
ment to it is usually rapid and wholly satisfactory. A few weeks later, 
after the sensory reactions liave become properly allocated and defined, 
the baby begins to explore, not with the nose or ears or even eyes at 
first, but largely with the hands, often assisted by the mouth. It must 
be remembered that the baby’s initial coj*tact with the w^orld, as some- 
thing valuable and interesting, comes through touch and taste in the 
process of nursing. This conditions the direction taken by its earliest 
explorations of the rest of the world. It explores itself, its own body, 
for which operation it has unusual facilities. On account of the great 
flexibility of its limbs, it can readily cover this itinerary which ac- 
quaints It with all but a few parts of its body. Even later, when this has 
been accomplished, its tactual and manipulatory propensities persist. 
At the age of one and later the baby, though now adequately guided 
by its eyes as to what to tackle, continues to explore primarily by its 
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hands, still ably assisted by the mouth. Thus it learns to know the world, 
develops a feel of it. And as I said before, in doing this it i^ not dis- 
turbed or checked in its tracks by the intrusion of deq;ianding and men- 
acing nature. Its efforts are restrained by the crib or the play pen, or 
the nursery, or the house, and should it be in the open, there is someone 
there to watch it — or should be.^ 

Now long before this process of a personal and direct acquaintance 
with the world has gone very far, it is supplemented by another and, 
humanly speaking, even more typical and significant process. The baby 
learns not otily from its contact with nature but also from its contact 
with its mother or whatever other individuals are in its vicinity. In addi- 
tion to checking it when it plays with a knife or is about to jump out of 
a window, the mother initiates tliat process (which once begun does not 
stop for a long time) of acquainting the baby not with the world of 
things merely but with that of humans. This is culture. It is there when 
the baby arrives, just as the world of natural things is there.* It is not 
something that comes from the baby; it goes forth towards it. Moreover, 
the baby must take it and, whatever its nature, it does; meaning by this 
that any kind of culture, within very broad limits, is acceptable to the 
baby. This is the basic fact of cultural absorption to which all the later 
emotions and rationalizations and standardizations become attached. 
The baby comes into the world without culture. It takes it where it finds 
it, and what it takes depends on what there is to be taken. At this junc- 
ture, let us leave the baby once more. 

I said that what the baby takes is what is there to be taken. Now how 
did it come there .in the first place? The culture that exists at any given 
time and place has come from the past. It is the result of accumulation 
of things, attitudes, ideas, knowledge, error, prejudice. And the method 
by which this cultural baggage has been communicated and passed on 
through the generations is first that of sheer persistence, which refers 
especially to material things, and second that of verbal communication, 
which refers to all else, including material things also. 

From this angle, the major role of language is that of a culture- 
carrier, and among primitives where written language does not exist, it 
is the spoken word that performs this function. Next to the prolonged 
infancy of man, the culture-bearing function of language is the most im- 
portant fact in the making of humanity. The primitive knows what he 

^ How thoroughly we are adjusted to this feeling of the dependence of a baby on 
a protective agency can be gathered from that vague sense of uneasiness, a sort of 
undefined hear for the baby, which seizes an adult when he sees it alone and unpro- 
tected by a fence — or a guardian. 
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knows and thinks what he thinks, in the first place, because he was told 
^o by others. The situation is really not different in modern conditions 
with reference to that initial baggage that conies to a person in the early 
years. 

Before man begins to learn from anything written or printed, he is al- 
ready more than half-formed by the things he has heard and absorbed. 
In this early contact of the adult world with the world of the child two 
other factors play a part; these come to be of vast significance in society 
and in the life of the adult. One is the presence of checks and penalties, 
if only verbal ones. Not being cultured, the baby naturalfy does most 
things wrong; that is, it does them differently from the way they are ^be- 
ing done’ in a given society. Here ‘the mother’ steps in and not only 
teaches it, or tells it what to do, but also and primarily checks it when it 
does wliat should not be done. More often than not, the baby goes where 
it should not go. for exam|)le, into the neighbourhood of the stove or 
into fathtrr’s study. It is told and checked and scolded, upon transgres- 
sion. When it begins to talk, no sooner has it learned to say things at all 
than it begins to say wliat it sliould not say. Once more it is told, checked, 
and reprimanded. The same is true of the numerous techniques it is 
gradually made to acquire, such as first letting itself be dressed, then 
dressing itself, ihen eating, then washing. We take these things in so 
matter-of-fact a way. take them for granted as it were, because they are 
so common and trite and infinitely repel itious. But how really significant 
they are will be gathered by anyone with a spark of imagination who 
will try to visualize what a baby might do at a family meal had it never 
learned either by imitation or by precept bow to do what others are 
doing. Now this process of being told what to do, being checked when 
one does the ^vrong thing, and being penalized for doing it, is a proto- 
type of a vast and all-irnportant range of social life. All human insti- 
tutions. whether the family, or religion, or law, or politics, centre in it. 

Another process is this: after the baby has acquired a certain linguis- 
tic facilit)', it begins to concentrate its efforts on the articulation of one 
little word, ‘Why?’ Why, indeed? The ‘why’*of most things and acts and 
customs is neitlier apparent nor simple nor, in most instances, known. 
Still the brat wants to know ‘why.’ and if the next ‘why’ is to be side- 
tracked some answer must be forlheoming to satisfy the baby. In answer- 
ing these questions ‘the mother’ — still using her as a symbol for the 
social world as educator — accepts the stains quo as certain and im- 
peccable. It is in its light that she answers the baby’s queries. Do this be- 
cause a hunter doei it, or a warrior, or a chief, or a nicdicine-man. Do 
that bee ause it is what mother does, or father, in fad, ‘all our people al- 
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ways did it and you must do it also.’ And finally, do this because it is 
good and if you do it you will be good; do not do that because it fe bad 
and you will be bad if you do it. Now let us state categorically right here 
that the youthful inquirer is not to be blamed for interposing another 
^Why?’ after these explanations have been given. All of them, it will be 
readily conceded, are merely ways of shirking the real answers which, 
should anyone try to give them, could not be given because one does not 
know. And so the educator makes out as good a case as he or she can for 
the status quo^ by hallowing it with tradition, or by misrepresenting it 
by means of veii)al embellishments, or by rationalizing it through mak- 
ing it seem reasonable, whereas in fact it merely is what it is. 

Now this last educational device is particularly characteristic of mod- 
ern society, much given to rationality, but much more so to rationali- 
zation. We are rational in some things but we try to make ourselves out 
to be rational in all things. The amount of human effort expended in 
providing rational grounds for fundamentally perfectly indifferent acts, 
ideas and attitudes, is stupendous, and the educational process is both 
the primary source and the major field of application of that effort. This 
is also the basic root of the difference, no matter what the culture, be- 
tween what people think or say they are and what they actually are, 
between professions and performance, ideals and actuality. The range of 
culture designated by the term ‘morals,’ the sum-total of the standards 
of behaviour within a given group, is an in-between thing. At one end 
are the ideals and standards, at the other, the behaviours; in between 
is the moral code which exerts a constant pull on the behaviours in the 
direction of the standards. 

And now another point. In this inevitably reasoned presentation, the 
process here analyzed appears as a sort of deliberate give and take, overt 
and rational. This, however, is very far from being the case. The ‘mother’ 
uses her educational technique and the baby submits to it, or does 
not, very much as a craftsman uses his tool and the material yields or 
resists. In this process the craftsman is almost as non-deliberate and 
unthinking as is the tool or thjs material. The process is largely auto- 
matic, at least semi-mechanical, and when pulled into consciousness 
the overt explanation of it is usually wrong, that is, it does not repre- 
sent with any degree of accuracy what is actually taking place. 

The same in education. The mother educates as she cooks. She says 
and does what other mothers said and did, her own mother when she 
was a baby, just as the cook follows established recipes and standardized 
processes. And the baby responds to the educational ^jiechanism very 
much as a steak does to the efforts of the cook. It does not know what 
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it is doing, and when it has acquired or learned something, it does not 
really know what it has learned or how, unless it should be puzzled by 
what it is dopig — and this is not the way of babies, or of adults, for 
that matter. 

When we say that the acquisition of the cultural baggage by the child 
is an unconscious process, this statement should not be understood as 
saying that the child is like unto a block of wood on which the educa- 
tional process makes dents. What is meant is that the whole procedure 
is so constant, so habitual, and on the whole so uninteresting, that it 
finds its way into the habits of the child without its ‘becoming aAvare 
of what is really occurring. It must be realized that what we receive in 
education is always mere end-points of tilings or processes, as they 
happen to be at a given time and place. 

Now all these things and acts are complex, they have their antecedents 
and histories. But this is not what is communicated to us, at least not 
on first application. No field of culture illustrates tliis more strikingly 
than does that of language. The child absorbs sentences, words, ex- 
clamations, meanings. It is not presented with an analysis but with an 
accomplished fact — the word or sentence. And it picks up tlie meanings 
from a feel of the situation, from the effects the words or sentences 
produce, from the response they evoke, from the pleasures or griefs 
that accompany them, and then it proceeds to use its hnother’-tongue 
and use it well, without, however, knowing it. In other words, the 
structure of that tongue, the principles upon which it is based, the rules 
that keep it travelling along certains paths and avoiding others, all 
remain unknown, profoundly unknown. I'o bring them into conscious- 
ness, to analyze them, requires very deliberate and persistent effort.^ 

What is so conspicuously true of language is also true, if not to the 
same extent, of other aspects of culture. As we learn to walk without 
knowing what walking is or how we do it, so we sing and draw and play 
on an instrument, without any idea of the underlying forms or categories 
or principles, unless we deliberate!)^ turn to these aspects, as a distinct 
and difficult subject of stud> and inquiry. The same is true of morals, 
politics, etiquette, and taste. By the lime one reaches the age when self- 

2 This is, of course, illustrateri by what happens in the case of one’s own language, 
acquired spontaneously in childhood, when compared with foreign languages, 
taught and learned in later years. We know our language and use it well, or some • 
of us do, but its grammar we know only if we are grammarians. In the case of for- 
eign languages, on the other hand, the diligent ones among us may study and learn 
the grammars very well, but lliey will not know the languages or speak them, witiP~^ 
any degree of facility or even correctness, unless they have had an opportunity to 
learn them spontSneously in the process of spoken intercourse, as they learned the 
mother longue. 
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analysis becomes possible, he simply discovers himself as having all 
these things: certain political views, certain moral convictions, certain 
standards of social amenity, and even certain kinds of taste. When people 
say there is no disputing about tastes, this is less than half a truth. In- 
dividual tastes in a given community do, of course, differ. But even 
more conspicuously, they agree; which appears at once when we com- 
pare the^tastes in htJtises, vehicles, garments, amenities, of one com- 
munity with those of another. The general and far-reaching similarity 
of taste in any community stands out against the background of dif- 
ference or contrast between it and another. Now all of this is also un- 
conscious and spontaneous in its acquisition. We do not know how or 
why, and only slightly ivhal. We simply live or act these things, until 
we stop to turn around and inspect and analyze. 

What one acquires deliberately, rationally, thinkingly, one holds on 
tolerance, as it were, subject to change or revision. About such matters 
we are ready to differ, to dispute, and to convince one another. A 
mathematician is not likely to be shocked or insulted when his colleague 
presents a different analysis of a formula or a different way of arriving 
at it; neither thinks the worse of the other for the difference. Not so in 
morals, mores, etiquette, or any of the many things and habits and 
views we acquire in the way described above: spontaneously, uncon- 
sciously. Things annexed in this fashion become part of our very make- 
up. Just because we do not know them, or what they really are, or how 
we acquired them, any doubt or criticism or difference impresses us 
as an impingement upon our very natures, and our protest is accom- 
panied by a more or, less violent explosion of emotion. What further 
intensifies the emotional })adding of habits and views thus acquired is 
the social sanction which supports and hallows them, in any given place 
and time. Either they are just part of ourselves and we are therefore 
touchy about them, or they are held as ‘convictions," and as such are 
unassailable. 

It is on this basis that one’s alle;^iance to the minor or major groups 
to which one belongs gains in^ strength and becomes surrounded by 
protective discriminations, criticisms, and resentments against other 
groups, a process which is almost as spontaneous and automatic as the 
development of the views and attitudes themselves. In summary it might 
then be said that culture is historical or cumulative, that it is com- 
municated through education, deliberate and non-deliberate, that its 
Bij^ontent is encased in patterns (that is, standardized procedures or idea 
systems) , that it is dogmatic as to its content and resentful^of differences, 
that its contribution to the individual is absorbed largely unconsciously, 
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leading to a subsequent development of emotional reinforcements, and 
that the raising of these into consciousness is less likely to lead to in- 
sight and objective analysis than to explanations ad hoc, either in the 
light of the established status quo, or of a moral reference more or less 
subjective, or of an artificial reasonableness or rationality which i^ 
read into it; also, finally, that culture in its application and initial 
absorption is local. The spot and the hour control its impact •jpon us. 
People’s allegiance to it is itself as spontaneous and non-deliberate as are 
those negative reactions aroused by differences between one’s own culture 
and that of others. 



Chapter IV 

HOW ANTHROPOLOGISTS WORK 


I think it ha# become clear by now that the anthropologist deals with 
the past only inferentially. The presence of archaeological material here 
and there, or a comparison of several accounts belonging to different 
periods, enables him to construct a fairly complete picture of a culture 
in a particular tribe or locality. This picture, however, when at all pos- 
sible, is lacking in depth: at best it covers but a short span of time, 
owing to the inevitable limitation of our data. What the anthropolo- 
gist really deals with, then, is not the past but the present. He studies 
peoples who, in James Harvey Robinson’s phrase, are our primitive 
contemporaries. That some of the beliefs and customs thus revealed and 
described may be curiously like those of very early man buried in the 
remote past and perhaps like those of our own forgotten ancestors, is 
another story. 

Now the study of a culture in general is no easy matter, and that of a 
primitive culture has difficulties all its own. Special devices and methods 
have to be employed in order to enable one to record and disentangle 
cultures so foreign from our own as are those of the primitives. As the 
English anthropologist, W\ H, R. Rivers, used to point out, a wholly un- 
touched primitive tribe does not present the most favourable situation 
for study. People in general, and primitives in particular, do not think 
or analyze their culture — they live it. It never occurs to them to synthe- 
size what they live or reduce it to a common denominator, as it were. 
When the investigator approaches*a member of such a tribe, his point 
of view is not at all apparent -to the primitive. If the primitive under- 
stands the investigator at all, the fact that this strange fellow is puzzled 
by the obvious and is asking persistent questions about simple matters 
known to every child is not calculated to enhance the questioner’s repu- 
tation for intelligence in the eyes of his informant. The latter, then, is 
likely to be suspicious of the anthropologist’s motives and on his guard 
generally — a very unfavourable situation for successful field work. 

A much more satisfactory set-up is found in those nuijierous instances 
where a tribe to be investigated has already experienced the impact of 
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White man’s culture and contains among its members at least a few 
' individfuals familiar with White man’s ways. Some of those who may be 
conversant with# the anthropologist’s language may then be employed as 
interpreters. If the anthropologist is lucky, such an interpreter may also 
function as one of his informants. This, however, is not usually the ^ 
case. The best informants are likely to be found among the older men 
who belong to a period when the culture was relatively untouched, 
whereas the best interpreters are most likely to be found among younger 
persons who can speak the investigator’s language and are somewhat 
familiar with his ways, but know less of the group’s own jjast. When the 
services of informant and interpreter can be furnished by one and the 
same person, the field anthropologist is lucky indeed. This was, for ex- 
ample, the case with the late Chief John Gibson, Seneca Iroquois, who 
was an excellent old Indian but also a fairly well educated ‘White man’ 
by training. To such investigators as J. N. B. Hewitt, A. C. Parker, the 
present writer, and others, he proved an inexhaustible source of infor- 
mation. Professor Franz Boas was fortunate in his explorations of the 
Pacific Coast Indians to have found an equally well informed and ‘civ- 
ilized’ native, whose assistance proved invaluable. Paul Radin in his 
work among the Winnebago also succeeded in discovering one or two 
interpreter-informants of this type, and so did Clark Wissler in his 
study of the Pawnee, W. H. R. Rivers, after having spent some months 
among the Todas of southern India, was a little vexed to find later that 
he could have secured much of the information he had up to that time 
collected, from two old men, one belonging to each of the two social 
divisions of the tribe. 

In the course of a fairly prolonged and varied experience in field in- 
vestigation, anthropologists have developed certain principles of pro- 
cedure best fitted to achieve results. It will never do, for example, for 
a student, when first contacting a tribe, to set to work immediately, ply- 
ing the natives with questions and expecting willing answers in return. 

He simply will not receive them. The rational approach is rather to 
settle down in the camp or village, as inconspicuously as possible, and 
spend some time, perhaps a number of weeks, living the life of the na- 
tives and participating in their activities. The more successful an an- 
thropologist is in doing this, the better foundation he has laid for his 
future work. He acquires the reputation of being a pleasant fellow, not 
over-inquisitive, who enjoys taking part in ceremonies, dances, songs, 
and palavers. He does not make himself conspicuous by sticking his ^ 
nose into affairs tlhat do not concern him, and he is in general an agree- 
able individual. The ability to ‘go native’ on the surface is thus a great 
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boon to the anthropological field student. After a general friendly re- 
lationship has thus been established, the work may begin in earnest* 
During these first preliminary weeks the anthropoloigist should, of 
course, keep his eyes open for any person or persons of either sex who 
may have the reputation of being particularly well informed. If such a 
person^an be discovered, and usually he can, and should he also stand 
high in the esteem of his fellows, as would a chief, medicine-man, ex- 
pert craftsman, famous hunter or warrior, the anthropologist feels 
gratified. Now, at last, he may set to work. 

In the initial stages of this process it is advisable to make use of the 
so-called genealogical method, first extensively used by Rivers but now 
a common technique among many anthropologists. What is aimed at is 
to extract from one or more of your informants a genealogy as detailed 
as possible comprising what is called a family tree. Natives, women 
even more than men, are usually genealogically minded. In primitive 
cultures relationships are matters of great importance, and much jof the 
cultural content is lived and remembered in a setting of relatives, more 
or less close. While such a relationship tree is being worked out, an at- 
tempt is made to gather as much initial information as possible about 
the individuals comprising the genealogy. As all such individuals are 
related to the informant, he knows them well, their lives and achieve- 
ments are packed away in his memory, ready for delivery. He is, more- 
over, likely to be interested in them, and on occasion, to be proud of 
their deeds or attainments. All of this is of great value to the anthro- 
pologist by way of establishing jumping-off places, as it were, from 
which new starts can later be made. The genealogical method has other 
features of value. As it presents an objective account, it provides a basis 
by means of which the data of the informant can be controlled. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a woman has given you a group of names of 
men and women, all her relatives, has indicated the marriages, and enu- 
merated the children in the order of birth. Now, all of this information 
is part of your genealogical reciJrd. Some weeks later, when again at 
work with this informant, you*may casually ask a question or two about 
these same children, and should it prove that the names and order of 
births are given as before, you will feel satisfied that the informant is 
reliable, that his or her memory can be trusted. The informant, in the 
meantime, is quite unaware of being controlled. Also, a genealogical 
record presents, in the nature of the case, an excellent sample in which 
such matters as inheritance of property, or hereditary succession of of- 
fice — that of a chief, for example, or of a ceremonial leader — are ob- 
jectively represented. One cannot, of course, be sure that the whole of 
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the matter will be revealed, but as long as one’s attention is drawn to 
such a particular topic, it can then be pursued further by means of com- 
parisons with other genealogies or by additional questioning. 

Another method now generally employed is the recording of certain 
kinds of information in the native tongue. It is obviously impossible for 
most students to reside in a native tribe long enough for a tjiorough 
acquisition of the local language. An exceptionally capable linguist 
might conceivably accomplish this in a relatively short time, but such 
are few. On the other hand, certain kinds of material will never be com- 
municated in full detail, with all the niceties and shading^, if the inform- 
ant is asked to use the language of the investigator. So a compromise de- 
vice has been hit upon. The informant is permitted to use his own lan- 
guage. He thus begins to feel at home and relaxed in the situation and 
proceeds to talk at great length, giving an account of a complicated 
ceremony or telling an elaborate myth. The anthropologist, to be sure, 
does .riot understand him, but he uses a phonetic script which enables 
him to take down, after the fashion of a stenographer, what the inform- 
ant is saying. At the end of such a session or several sessions, he has in 
his possession a complete record, freely given by the informant, who 
has not been interrupted or disturbed during the process of supplying 
the information. The manuscript, still cryptic to the writer, now be- 
comes the basis for further study with the assistance of the interpreter. 
First a rough translation is attempted, then the text is utilized, on the 
one hand, for the purpose of eliciting furllier information, and, on the 
other, as a basis for at least a tentative study of the grammatical struc- 
ture of the language. This has now become possible. By using the forms 
of speech employed by the informant as leads for further pointed ques- 
tioning, the student begins to see the outlines of a grammar emerging. 
As an ultimate result, a more careful analytical translation and, per- 
haps, an exhaustive grammar may he prepared in due time. 

It will be seen that the linguistic method is thus utilized in two con- 
texts: as a tool in studying the native^ullure, and as an approach to the 
language itself and its grammatical structure. 

Culture is a complicated affair. For purposes of study it is cus- 
tomary to divide the cultural corn[)lex into a number of aspects, such as 
the economic life of a tribe, its technology, social and political struc- 
ture, religion and magic, mythology and ceremonies, and the pursuits 
of craft and art. The field-student is to a degree guided by these cultural 
subdivisions, with the result that in the average anthropological mono- 
graph the differint cultural aspects are treated separately and under dis- 
tinct headings. The field-worker, however, should realize the partial 
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artificiality of these divisions. He must ever be cognizant of the fact 
that a culture to its bearers is their life. To them it represents d more 
or less unified set of experiences, beliefs, attitudes and practices which 
the natives themselves never think of separating into aspects corre- 
^sponding to those currently employed by anthropologists. The different 
aspects ^f culture constantly interplay. If you take the family system, 
for example, it is as such part of the social organization. But a family 
will be found to function as a ceremonial unit, or as an economic one, 
and as such it reaches out into another domain of culture. There are 
also such thing?; as family deities or spirits, specialized creatures stand- 
ing in an intimate relationship to the life and welfare of a particular 
family. Here, then, the family interlocks with religion. Special artistic 
techniques are sometimes found as a family characteristic, hereditary in 
a family line. Here art plays into the family organization. And so on. A 
culture is a matter of things and processes, but also of linkages. In the 
lives of the people themselves it functions as an organic unit, more or 
less. 

As soon as the field -worker takes this fact into consideration he finds 
his study assuming a dynamic aspect. He becomes interested not only in 
patterns, systems, forms of organization, but in the functioning of these 
units or aspects with reference to each other or to the culture at large. 
The functional aspect of cultural things and processes constitutes the 
meaning of these things to the people themselves. The field-worker, 
then, must pay heed to the relatively formal divisions of a culture which 
may be distinguished for purposes of analysis and detailed study, but 
he must also be prepared to transcend these divisions, or he is likely to 
produce, in his account, a merely formal and static picture, lacking the 
dynamism and vibrance of life itself. 

In adopting this method of procedure, the field anthropologist is fre- 
quently tempted to read the preconceptions of his own culture into the 
culture he is studying. William James might have called his predica- 
ment The anthropologist’s dileim«a.’ This is a dangerous procedure 
vvhicli one learns to avoid only^. gradually and by experience. The mean- 
ings of things and processes are not the same in all cultures, nor are the 
relations between different aspects of culture. Even though many simi- 
larities may subsequently be discovered between culture and culture, 
the wise course in such matters is to begin by accepting a culture on its 
own terms, without preconceptions or outside comparisons. 

Another problem is this; People at large, and primitives perhaps 
more than others, accept their culture rather than makf it; they live it 
rather than think it out. The average primitive cannot give a coherent, 
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rational picture of his culture, nor can the average modern. Also, both 
" have at least two sets of ideas about their own culture. On the one hand, 
they accept it ai^it is, and may on occasion be able to give an intelligible 
account of one or another aspect of it. On the other, they also have a 
more or less ideal picture of the culture or certain aspects of it which 
to them represents what their culture should be in their estimation. These 
two pictures of a culture are never identical, but both belong in the 
story. It follows from this that the account of a culture given by one or 
two informants should never be accepted uncritically as an accurate 
statement of the status quo. Invariably the ideas entertained by an indi- 
vidual or a group will colour the account. To counteract the aberra- 
tions in the cultural picture which come from this source, accounts of a 
number of informants, taken independently, should be compared, as 
well as verified by the personal observations of the student as to what 
actually occurs. For this reason it is also important to receive from in- 
formants accounts of conditions or altitudes which they are induced to 
furnish without knowing that they are doing so. Thus Boas, for ex- 
ample, in his study of the Tsimshian social organization, supplements 
the data obtained through direct questioning of informants by a recon- 
struction of the social system and kinship terms as secured from native 
texts dealing with religion, ceremonialism, and traditional stories. In 
these accounts the items bearing on social or kinship matters occur in- 
cidentally, as parts of an entirely different context. The information on 
social things that the raconteur is furnishing in such cases can be relied 
upon to be free from those personal shadings or rationalizations which 
will inevitably creep into a deliberate and systematic account of the 
same practices or attitudes. In comparing the accounts of independent 
informants, moreover, one is led to detect elements of individual varia- 
bility. This furnishes insight not only into the flexibility of the cultural 
pattern, but also into the variations in the understanding, abilities, or 
personal interpretations, as between individual and individual. In the 
study of religion, for example, especially in tribes with a more or less 
developed priesthood, it is invariably foryid that the religious attitudes 
among the people at large are not identical with the beliefs of the 
priests, and that within that esoteric group itself there will again be 
certain individual discrepancies. 

In preparing for a field trip the student must, of course, familiarize 
himself with whatever is already known about the tribe which he is 
about to visit. He also has a plan of attack, as it were, which he has pre- 
pared in advance, and perhaps a special predilection for, or interest in, 
some particular aspect of the tribal culture. He must, however, be able 
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to handle this preliminary equipment with the greatest plasticity, ever 
prepared for the unexpected, even though it may cut right adross his 
preconceived ideas or plans. It may be said broadly tjjiat every item of 
practice, belief, or attitude should be recorded as accurately and objec- 
tively as possible, whenever it comes to one’s attention, no matter how 
insignificant or irrelevant it might appear. There is no telling where or 
how it may at some time come to fit into a coherent whole. And should 
this not prove the case, the loose ends of a culture, apparently or actu- 
ally unrelated to the rest, have an interest of their own. 

Perhaps m) one among modern field anthropologists has shown 
greater ability to absorb a vast array of facts, to interrelate them mean- 
ingfully, and to present the results in a cogent and readable form, than 
Bronislaw Malinowski, author, among other works, of Argonauts of the 
Western Pacific, Sex Life of Savages, and quite recently, Coral Gardens 
and Their Magic. All of these books are based on the author’s field 
studies among the Trobriand Islanders of northwestern Melanesia. Be- 
ing intensely interested in problems of method, Malinowski has com- 
mented upon this subject on several occasions. Let us see what he has to 
say. 

In his last book, a work which, though admirable, is almost top- 
heavy with methodological excursions, the author makes the following 
statement: ‘The main achievement in field-work consists, not in a pas- 
sive registering of facts, but in the constructive drafting of what might 
be called the charters of native institutions. The observer should not 
function as a mere automaton, a sort of combined camera and phono- 
graphic or shorthfHid recorder of native statements. While making his 
observations the field-worker must constantly construct: he must place 
isolated data in relation to one another and study the manner in which 
they integrate. To put it paradoxically, one could say that “facts” do 
not exist in sociological any more than in physical reality; that is, they 
do not dwell in the spacial and temporal continuum open to the untu- 
tored eye. The principles of so(;ial organization, of legal constitution, 
of economics and religion h^ive to be constructed by the observer out of 
a multitude of manifestations of varying significance and relevance. It 
is these invisible realities, only to be discovered by inductive computa- 
tion, by selection and construction, which are scientifically important in 
the study of culture.’ ^ 

In field-work, as in other matters, self-criticism is one of the condi- 
tions of true achievement. The author just quoted once again rises to 

B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic, p. 317.* (Reprinted by per- 
mission of George Allen and llnwin. Ltd.) 
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the occasion. This is what he has to say by way of comment on his own 
'errors :‘T started as all field-workers have to start, with the most super- 
ficial method, tl^at of question and answer. I also had naturally to work 
first through Pidgin-English, since Trobriand cannot be learned except 
on the spot. Thus I pul some such question as, ‘‘What man belong him 
this fellow garden?” — the Pidgin equivalent of, “Who is the owner of 
this plot?” My inquiries, moreover, were limited to the very /ew na- 
tives who had even a smattering of Pidgin. I was keenly aware of the 
lack of precision and insight resulting from this approach, and was 
not surprised that the results were correspondingly contradictory and 
vague. They varied according to whether the chief was present or not: 
in the former case he was ostentatiously declared to be the owner of 
the lands. At other times Bagido’u, whom we know already, would be 
pointed out. If in the absence of the chief or garden magician the heads 
of other local sub-clans were present, ihey would be styled the real 
owners of the soil. At limes my interpreter — I was mainly working 
through a rascally fellow called rom, recte Gumigawaya — would claim 
a piece of land as his own and tell me that he was just cultivating that 
plot. Or again 1 would walk with him through the gardens and map out 
the plots in a field and obtain a whole siring of names for them. I re- 
member writing out early in my field-work a preliminary account of 
land tenure which unfortunately 1 have never published — unfortunately, 
because it would have been an interesting document of errors in method. 
There I stated my opinion that in the Trobriands the natives do not 
really know who owns tlie land, tluit the chief has an over-right to the 
whole territory, vaguely acknowledged when he is not present, but defi- 
nitely claimed by himself and admitted by the natives who are afraid of 
him; that the natives have a haphazard way of tilling the soil, there be- 
ing no definite rules as to wlio is going to take over a plot. The account 
contained some elements of truth. What was wrong with it was the per- 
s])ective in which lliese elements were placed.’ ’ 

I had occasion a while ago to comm<#nt upon the great value for field- 
work of the so-called genealogical me(hod»But withal, a method is only 
a method. The lest lies in the results. There is such a thing as seeing a 
mouse brought forth by a mountain. The methodological mechanism 
may be out of {)ropottiori to the results attained: genealogical trees are 
w’orth no more than their fruits. Writes Malijjowski: 'But before we come 
to tliat I want the reader to explore another impasse from which I had to 
retreat, or at least give up as a short-cut to knowledge, I suffered at that 

2 B. Malinowski, &oral Gardens and Their Magic, pp. 32^^325. 
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time from a belief in infallible methods in field-work. I still believed 
that by the ‘‘genealogical method” you could obtain a fool-proof knowl- 
edge of kinship systems in a couple of days or hours. And it was my 
ambition to develop the principle of the “genealogical method” into a 
wider and more ambitious scheme to be entitled the “method of ob- 
jective 4pcumentation.” After my Mailu failure — for I was aware that 
I had failed there to find out all that really matters about land tenure 
— I had developed a strategy of frontal attack on the subject. Early in 
my work at Omarakana I mapped out the territory. I plotted out the 
fields, made rough measurements of the individual plots and, in sev- 
eral cases, made a record of who was cultivating each plot and who 
owned it. The documents which I thus obtained were very valuable. 
They are reproduced in this book: the map, the terminology of fields 
and field boundaries, of plots and plot divisions; also the principles 
of inheritance, the pokala system and the manifold legal claims. This 
frontal attack, hcTwever, resulted in a multiplicity of unconnected -and 
really unfounded claims. My documentation enabled me to draw up 
the list of legal titles which will be reproduced presently, and I found 
that this list agreed with that obtained by the question and answer 
method; and yet, as we shall see, neither of these approaches solves 
our problem. 

‘Actually, side by side with these direct attacks, I was all this time 
accumulating that most valuable knowledge which comes piecemeal 
from observation of facts.’ 

In concluding this account of ‘how anthropologists work’ let me pre- 
sent, in the form of ’a field-worker’s vade meciirn, the profession of 
faith, as to field technique, given me by Dr. and Mrs. Melville Jacobs, 
of the University of Washington, who know more about the Indian 
tribes of Oregon than any other living persons, and whose sensitive re- 
sponse to the less apparent aspects of native life and attitude serve to 
give their field studies an altogether exceptional value. This is their pro- 
fession of faith: • 

1. F^stablish a rapport with fhe informant, so he can reveal himself 
to you frankly. (Then his account will be of theoretical value.) 

2. Make him ‘fall in love’ with you. 

3. Discard note-book, pencil, ‘turtle-shell glasses.’ Be yourself, just 
an interested friend from the outside. 

4. Try to be simple and direct, so as to enchant the informant. 

5. ‘Sample’ the native until you find what he is interested in. 

Ibid,, p. 327. 


t 
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6* First talk about indifferent things, so as not to arouse suspicion. 

7. Use a number of informants, so they can check each other, help- 
ing you to discover the objective ‘truth.’ 

8. Nine to twelve months is a minimum for any sort of productive 

field study. ^ 

9. Native language an essential item (note idioms and ‘expressions’) . 

10. Compare the accounts of natives of different ages. 

11. Be cognizant of the mentality of the Whites in the neighbour- 
hood. 

12. The best information is that given when no pay expected. 

13. Watch the native's opinions about the Whites. (Thus you dis- 
cover his values. ) 

14. Return to the same material again and again, from different 
angles. 

15. Make the native function as the leader in your interview with 
him. 

16. Let him tell you about his own childhood. 

17. Autobiographical native material is important, but no more so 
than biographical material. 



PART II 

PRIMITIVE LIFE AND THOUGHT 




SECTION I. ECONOMIC LIFE AND INDUSTRY 


Chapter V 

* MAN AND HIS TOOLS 

Animal Adjustments 

The animal, as we saw, is not wholly deprived of technique and in- 
dustry which, in part and in certain instances, survive when a particular 
individual or generation passes away. Tliese remain as a material set- 
ting for posterity to fit into, as is the case with man who is born into a 
certain economic status and technical equipment. But we also saw that 
this prehuman material culture is strictly limited. The major part of 
the economic and technical set-up of the animal constitutes an inherent 
aspect of his organic frame. 

An animal of prey is fitted out by nature with tools or technique, such 
as the horns or antlers of the buffalo, goat, reindeer and rhinoceros; 
the powerful tusks and long sharp claws of the cat family — tiger, 
pantlier, jaguar, or lion (half cat) - -all of whom also possess a special 
facility for a lightning and accurate leap; the poison fangs of the rattler 
and its kind, which have the instinctive technique of striking from a 
coiled position as well as back-striking; the highly sensitive, pliable, 
and enormously powerful trunk of the elephant, and his equally effective 
tusks, which he shares with the boar whose impetuous attack is thus 
rendered well-nigh irresistible except on the part of the most powerful 
animals; similarly, the incredibly sharp vision of the birds of prey, 
their powerful beaks and enormous claws. 

The same is true of such protective devices as the tough hide of the 
pachyderms, the odorous sprinkle of the skunk, the sharp quills of the 
porcupine, the armour-like b^ck of the turtle and the shells of mollusks, 
as well as the various devices of mimicry oi camouflage, such as the 
stripes of the Bengal tiger or of the zebra, the feigned death of many 
insects, or the colour of many others which mimics that of their floral 
background so faithfully as to make them all but invisible. Also, where 
attractiveness is the objective, in the name of love, the highly elaborate 
and conspicuous plumage of many birds, the almost ludicrously luxuri- 
ous fan of the peacock, the sweet, enrapturing voices j)f the song birds. 

In their adjustments to particular types of environment and their 
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functioning in it, animals are equally well fitted out by nature, as il- 
Justrated by the hollow and therefore light bones of the birds; the leg- 
less, gliding, propulsive locomotion of the snake; the long, narrow, 
often stream-lined shapes of aquatic mammals and fishes, whose swim- 
ming adjustment is further enhanced by beautifully placed and shaped 
fins and a rudder-like tail; the warm coat-like fur of the Arctic in- 
habitants, such as tlie polar bear, beaver, Arctic fox, and certain varie- * 
ties of seal; the equally adequate protective layer of blubber in others, 
such as the whales. These adjustments are not always static, provision 
having often been made for a change of scene, as among ^squirrels and 
other furry animals, which change their coats at the approach of winter 
and then again in spring, or among snakes which periodically shed their 
skins. 

Now all of this is, of course, admirably effective and teleological. 
However, as these adjustments are once and for all determined by nature 
and accompanied by appropriate instincts, they constitute a minus as 
well as a plus. The turtle whicli carries its armour on or as its back and 
can instantly hide its legs and head under this protective covering is, 
thereby, rendered not only clumsy and slow but also helpless when 
turned on its back, so that when one of its enemies of the cat family 
succeeds in turning a turtle over, the animal is doomed.’ What was once 
an armour now becomes a dish, and the turtle is leisurely consumed 
by the attacker.- Similarly, the gigantic tusks and horns of certain 

^ A more precise statement of the situation would be this. Turtles come in two 
varieties as to limbs: the terrestrial ones have legs, the marine ones, fins. The 
former are able to right themselves when upside down; of the latter, three sub- 
varieties cannot do this. But all turtles have <iifficidty in performing the operation: 
they can only do it slowly and after consi<icrahIe fussing. With the watchful feline 
standing by, this is as bad as not being able to do it at all. (This information was 
supplied to me by rny friend Isadore Latlinan, M.l)., who look the trouble to consult 
an authority.) 

- Still we know that turtles survive. An interesting insight into nature’s devices to 
supplement inadequate protective structures is gained from an old description by 
Alexander von Humboldt {Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America 1799 1804, vol. II, pp. 189-191). When in the course of bis travels in 
South America he came to the sources of the Orinoco River, he became greatly in- 
terested in the major industry of the district centring in turtle eggs. On one occa- 
sion he found an agent examining, by means of a long wooden pole, how far the 
stratum of turtle eggs depixsited in this spot extended into the water. It was found 
that the distance was 120 feet and the average depth was 3 feet. This official placed 
marks to indicate where each tribe should stop in its labours. When collecting the 
eggs tlie Indians remove the earth with their hands, place the eggs in small baskets, 
carry them to the encampment, and throw them into long troughs of wood filled 
with water. In these troughs the eggs, broken and stirred with shovels, remain ex- 
posed to the sjin until the oily part which swims on the surface has time to inspis- 
sate. As fast as this collects on the surface of the water, it is taken off and boiled 
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animals, involving corresponding weight, are not only an asset but also 
a liability. An enormous enlargement and strengthening of the muscle 
of the neck is required to support these accoutremqpts, leading to a 
decided disproportion in the distribution of weight in such animals, 
which, anthropomorphizing somewhat, we might describe as an in- 
convenience. Even the seasonal change of fur or skin does not seem to 
be a matter of indifference in the organic tone of the animal. Without 
our presuming too much insight into the animal psyche and speaking 
behaviouristically, both fur-hearing animals and snakes seem to be in 
an ugly moofl when the process of dermal or superdermal change sets in. 

An adjustment, to the extent to which it is specific and unchangeable, 
precludes the possibility of other adjustments. Thus few animals are 
fitted for more than the one kind of climate, altitude, food supply, or 
condition of attack or defence. They do well indeed when finding them- 
selves in situations for which they are fitted, but they are worse than 
helpless in others. Even such obviously correlated functions as attack 
and defence are not always equally well served by an animal’s equip- 
ment. Thus the gazelle and other relatively pacific grass-eating quad- 
rupeds can run like the wind but cannot do much else; so, when they 
find themselves at bay, the performance is ended, and the lion does the 
rest. Similarly even the elephant, with his massive bulk, fool-proof hide, 
enormous strength, and formidable tusks, is helpless when the tiger 
sinks its claws and teeth into his trunk, which is relatively soft and can 
be effectively mangled by the ferocious cat. 

Now man, in comparison, has been denuded by nature. Like Kipling’s 

over a quick fire. This animal oil, called tortoise butter, is the purpose of all these 
preparations. The missionaries regard it as almost as good as the best olive oil and 
it is used for burning in lamps and also for cooking. In his capacity as naturalist 
eager for information, von Humboldt made certain calculations, too elaborate 
for reproduction here, in llie course of which he came to the conclusion that the 
annual production of 5000 jars of oil required 330,000 tortoises which must lay 
33,000,000 eggs on the three shores where this harvest is gathered. On further re- 
flection he found this enormous figure inadequate to account for the results. The 
Indians eat a great many of the egjfs. Vast numbers are broken during gathering. 
The number of eggs laid by a tmtle frequently falls far below the maximum figure 
of a hundred odd eggs. Some of the turtles who foregather at this spot do not lay 
their eggs there, but go off and deposit them in solitude, some weeks later. Many 
turtles, moreover, are devoured by jaguars {N B.) at the moment when they emerge 
from the water. Taking into consideration all these factors, the scientist concluded 
that the number of turtles which annually visit the banks of the Lower Orinoco to 
deposit their eggs must approximate about 1,000,000. Under such conditions, it will 
be realized, the jaguars have little chance of putting an end to turtledom. Even 
though the turtle’s armour may be a clumsy and inadequate device, nature has sup- 
plemented it with a factor far more powerful and proof gainst the ferocity of 
jaguars or man’s business proclivities, namely the instinct of procreation, generously 
exercised. 
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Mowgli, he is indeed a naked frog. His strength, though considerable, 
is below that of many an animal, not only the elephant and his tribe, 
but also the larger members of the cat family or the more massive 
quadrupeds like horses, buffalo, and the like. His speed on the run, 
though neither negligible nor useless, is also inferior to that of both 
kinds of animals just mentioned. On account of his binocular yision, 
his eye has virtues of its own, but it lacks the adjustment for distance and 
accuracy possessed by the eye of the eagle or hawk. His skin covering 
is negligible as a protection against cold, heat, or moisture. His dental 
equipment, though adequate not only for chewing but, in its*more ancient 
forms, also for biting and tearing, and supported by strong, formerly 
formidable muscles, is yet inferior to that of the cats or the grass- 
eating masticators or the wood-gnawing rodents. Thus man is inferior 
to each of tliese animals in its special domain of excellence. But also, 
he is superior to all in his versatility. 

An4 that is the key to man’s physical advantage! Just because he is 
less physically fitted for any particular purpose he is better fitted for 
many varied purposes. Not being anatomically and instinctively doomed 
to any special mode of life or any specific kind of physical valour, his 
physique can bend itself pliably to many different tasks and, with 
practice, perform many of them well, some well enough, and others 
superlatively well. In this last respect the human hand with its fingers 
stands out as man’s particular agent of superiority, excellence, ver- 
satility, and effectiveness. This organ, together with man’s vocal cords 
and articulating set-up, supported by a brain relieved of much of its 
instinctive baggage and set free for learning, improvement, and new 
accomplishments, constitutes the equipment by means of which man, 
strong in his very limitations and practically unhampered in his range, 
could make the whole of nature his own and rise above it, to own it, 
transform it and bend it to his will and purpose. 

Nature then left man relatively denuded, but also equipped to over- 
come this handicap. Not only did it leuve him naked, weak, slow, but 
also less formidable and protected than nfany of his animal brethren. 
From one angle, man’s emergence from the long range of his more 
ferocious and dangerous ancestors provides a lesson in disarmament. 
Animals carry the eternal struggle of tooth and claw, the war of nature 
against nature, imbedded in their very structures. In comparison, man 
is born innocent and helpless, but in his menial and manual equipment 
he also brings with him into the world a capacity for recreating what- 
ever he has lost ir* the form of an equipment no longer static and in- 
stinctive but removable, interchangeable, infinitely better fitted for ail 
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emergencies of time, place and situation. This is the domain of tools and 
the chapter of man’s achievement as the inventor and maker of tools. 

1 ^ Man the Tool Maker 

Thus^tted out by nature, man set to work from the very beginning 
to supplement his psychic and physical potentialities by artificial tools 
which, appropriately enough, have been called extended sense organs. 
For the purposes of this chapter, let me add incidentally, I shall use 
the term ‘tool’ In a broad sense so as to cover all artificial devices of 
material culture calculated to enhance man’s power, comfort, and 
security. 

Like all animals, man must live somewhere, nor can he stay in the 
open day and night, exposed to the caprice of the elements and the 
attacks of his enemies. In very early conditions, man often chose a cave 
as his retreat. Among primitives, as we know them today, this is r^are 
but not unknown. As a rule we find them erecting one or another sort 
of habitation. In the crudest form this is nothing but a wind-break, as 
among the Australians or the Patagonians. Then comes a wide variety 
of tents, such as the wood and skin ones of northeastern Siberia, the 
buffalo-hide tipi of the Plains Indians, the many varieties of tents of 
the migratory herders of central and western Asia, including the Arabs 
of Arabia and of the Sahara beyond. Other primitives, who may also 
be using another type of habitation, employ the tent under special con- 
ditions. For example, the Eskimo, who build tents during the warmer 
months after their snow houses have melted over their heads, or the 
Village tribes of the Plains, whose permanent residences are earthen 
lodges, but who turn to the usual Plains tipi when the buffalo hunting 
season arrives. Still others build huts and houses, as in Africa with its 
large variety of huts, with circular or rectangular base of mud, earth, 
or branches and mud combined, and a thatched roof. (Figs. 1-5.) 
Huge thatched houses over woocten supports are common in Soutli 
America. Other structures are •built mainly of earth, earth and stone, 
or stone alone, like the earth-lodges of the Mandan and Hidatsa of 
the Plains, the fortress-like structures of North Africa, the adobe or 
part-stone houses of the Pueblos, the imposing large stone temples and 
palaces of the Mexicans and Peruvians. Then there are the hark long- 
houses of the Iroquois and other kinds of long-houses in northern 
Melanesia and New Guinea, the spacious wooden structures of the Paci- 
fic Coast Indians and Polynesians, houses in trees, houses on boats. 
(Plates IV and V.) 
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Types of AFRiCAN Huts. 
(Drawn by Miss Harriette Akin.) 


In this domain of the ‘tools of residence,’ as in other domains of 
material culture, the ancient inventions of the primitives have, in the 
course of cultural development, been added to rather than superseded, 
all but a few the earlier forms persisting in later periods or reap- 
pearing on special occasions. Tents consisting of goat’s hair stuffs 
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over a saddle-like wooden frame are used by modern Arabs, and other 
tents are used as a temporary device of modern civilization by soldiers, 
travellers, and vacationists. The huts of European peasants and of 
many American fanners frequently represent no more tlian a struc- 
^tural minimum of what a habitation must be if it is to be one at all. 
And ou^ boys, in their imaginative moments, like to erect nest-like 
structures of board, as temporary arboreal homes. 

Man not only must live somewhere but he also wants to move about. 



irawn after the original by Miss Harrielte Akin.) 

For this purpose his natural equipment is by no means negligible. Every- 
where among primitives pedestrian transportation is the most common 
form of locomotion on land, and it still remains such even in the high- 
est civilizations, notwithstanding the terrific pull exercised in our own 
society by the automobile, a pull mi the direction of sedentary mobility. 
However, even in primitive >ransportation, artificial devices are not 
lacking. I am not now referring to the wheel, a radical invention of 
the Old World, associated as a cultural complex with the wagon, the 
plough, the ox (castrated bull), and historic agriculture. This consti- 
tutes part of another story, rich with technological and mythological 
content, upon which I cannot enter here. True primitives remain on a 
more modest level. Among the Plains Indians of America a useful de- 
vice is the travois, a simple triangular arrangement consisting of poles 
which rest on the back of a dog, man’s all but ubiquitous tame com- 
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panion, and is utilized for the transportation of baggage (Fig. 7). In 
. northern districts, where snow is common, the sleigh or sledge becomes 
a useful tool oj^, transportation, as for example in America, among the 
Eskimo and farther south, and in the northern reaches of Asia. The 
principal, as it were organic, part of a sleigh is, of course, the runners, 
which, being narrow, provide a gliding surface with a minimum of 
friction. 

The problem of transportation by water has been tackled and solved 
everywhere, in one way or another. The canoe, of bark or skin, or in 
the form of a dugout, is found everywhere in America,^ which is also 
the region where this particular type of vessel, especially the bark 
canoe and skin kayak (see p. 83), has reached its highest form of de- 
velopment and technical perfection. The wooden canoe and boat are 
also used (see Plates VI, VII, and VIII), in a variety of forms, in 
Melanesia and Polynesia; a very crude bark canoe, whole or composite, 
in Australia. In the Melanesian Archipelago there is also to be found 
a composite floating contrivance consisting of several unit canoes tied 
together and used as su[)port for a more or less elaborate house-like 
superstructure, as well as the interesting outrigger canoe, in which an 
ordinary canoe, of a narrower pattern than usual, is made seaworthy 
by a latt?rally attached light log floating at a little distance from the 
canoe, or two such logs which flank the vessel, or, on occasion, a smaller 
second canoe in place of the floating log (see Plate V).'^ The dugout, 
highly developed in both structural detail and size among the Indians 
of the North Pacific coast, is found in an equally advanced form in 
both Melanesia and Polynesia, where it often reaches enormous pro- 
portions and is in some instances supplemented by boards built up 
along the sides in what might more properly be called a boat. In Africa, 
where navigation is on the whole weakly developed, the dugout of 
Kamerun is distinguished for its size and elaborate decoration. In 
California and farther south, in Mexico, Central and South America, 
the balsa occurs, a float made of bunches of reeds tied together into a 
floating platform, or a canoe-like structure similarly made of reeds. A 
wooden float, made out of interconnected logs, is in one form or another 
widespread among primitive tribes, and modern ones as well, for 
example, among the loggers of our Northwest.^ 

3 The outrigger, single or double, is also found in Indonesia and farther west 
among the littoral and island peoples of South Asia, as far west as India. 

^ It scarcely needs saying that the canoe and the boat have persisted into ‘civili- 
zation,’ as liave the tent and the house. Our modern American canoe is akin to the 
bark canoe of the eastern Indians, and if it is superior, the advantage lies largely 
in the mechanically secured accuracy of plan and precision of execution. 
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Nowhere among primitives do we find any mechanical device for the 
purpose of propelling an aquatic vehicle, with the exception of the" 
ubiquitous oar or paddle, handled by a paddler or oarsman, seated in 
the vessel or standing up. The sail, though limited in distribution, occurs 
among primitives, as in the South Seas as well as in an incipient and 
crude ^orrn in Northwest America. Another singular conveyance is the 
bull-boat, a circular structure made of hide 
over a support of branches, built neither 
for comfort nor for speed, which occurs in 
the Americaif Plains, but also in certain 
localities of western Asia. 

In addition to a place of residence and 
some device for transportation, terrestrial 
and aquatic, man also needs to or wants 
to jnitigale his nakedness in one way or an- 
other. And so, whether for comfort, pro- 
tection against weather or enemies, or for 
embellishment, man has acquired a body- 
covering or clothes. It may be noted here 
tliat clothing among primitives is on the 
whole relatively simple and light, though 
not necessarily more comfortable, when 
compared with that of the civilized. Habit- 
ual elaborateness and the eonsiderable ^ blackfoot Travois. 

weight of clothes are relatively late de- (Clark Wissler, American In- 
vices of civilization. The latter-day reduc- (hans of the Plains.) 
tion in weight and complexity of attire, conspicuous among Western 
women, constitutes an altogetlicr recent and urban development, rather 
limited in its range even today. Many primitives, especially in the warmer 
regions, go around either altogether naked or graced by a very minimum 
of sartorial equipment, such as the loin-cloth for men and a correspond- 
ing belt-like device for women, as, for example, in Australia, South Amer- 
ica, and sections of Africa. Wl^n more elaborate attire prevails the stuffs 
used for wear are in part determined by the materials and the mode of 
life: in Melanesia and Polynesia, bark-cloth; in Africa, either bark-cloth 
i)r cloths woven of fibre in the grasslands, or animal skins in the wooded 
hunting areas. In America three types of clothing prevail: textile cloth- 

® This applies to garments, in the narrower sense. Wlien it comes to decorations, 
as in the case of the metal embellishments of Africa and eisewhgre, or of the protec- 
tive coverings ^f warriors, as in many different places, primitive attire also reaches 
very impressive weight. 
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ing, which occurs in a continuous region starting with Peru in South 
America and extending northward as far as California and the South- 
west; tailored clothing made of hide, in the northern regions of the 
United States and the whole of Canada, including the Arctic domain of^ 
the Eskimo; and robes, which are worn in the northern plains of North 
America and in the pampas of Argentine. < 

In comparison witli clothing as such, body decorations of a permanent 
or removable sort are practically ubiquitous. The most common among 
these are scarification and tattooing, which in a limited form occur 
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Fig. 8. Igorot (Philippines) Tattooing. 

almost everywhere, the latter Jieiug developed in exuberant forms in 
Polynesia, the Philipjiinc Islands (Fig. 8), and elsewhere. The process 
of being tattooed, incidentally — in the ciise of a Polynesian chieftain it 
may take the whole of two years — is a fine illustration of endurance on 
the part of the subject, persistence ^nd meticulous care on the part of 
the lattooer, and an exceptionally interesting and intricate form of art 
in the resulting tattooed body. By way of removable decorations there 
are anklets; armlets; necklaces of beads, shells, metal, or flowers; 
varieties of hair decorations; ear pendants, at times weirdly elaborate, 
as well as lip and nose decorations. 

One of the obvious and urgent needs of man, both for the home and 
on the road, is some kind of vessel or container. In one form or another 
these are foundt everywhere, built of wood or bark, bone or stone, or 
egg shell (of the ostrich). Of special importance are baskets in different 
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varieties of woven technique, clay pots, and boxes. Baskets and pots in a 
crude form are found, as I said, in many places. Here and there we 
encounter a highly developed basketry technique, as in gertain regions 
of Brazil, among the Indians of California, the Pueblos, and the Plateau, 
^as well as in the Philippines and the archipelago of southeastern Asia. 
Similar^ with pottery, which occurs in varied and sometimes elaborate 
forms, highly finished both technically and artistically, as among the 
Pueblos, the Chiriqui, and the Fiji Islanders. A high development of 



boxes with a specialized technique is found among the Indians of the 
North Pacific Coast. 

As already stated, man had to supplement his relatively deficient 
natural equipment as a fighting animal by tools of attack and defence. 
Weapons of some sort’ are used by man everywhere. Of these the most 
ubiquitous is perhaps the stone knife, the ancestor of the dagger, doing 
service both as a tool and as a weapon. Next to it comes the club, either 
altogether of wood, or with a head of bone or stone, or (as in Africa) 
with a metal edge. In certain sections of North America, as well as in 
Polynesia, the club has been developed in an enormous variety of forms, 
reaching at points high technical perfection as well as artistic beauty.® 

Another very primitive weapon is the spear. Being initially nothing 
but a long stick with a sharp point, it is evidently a device requiring 
the least of original inventive effort. In Australia this weapon is uni- 
versal, being used both in fighting and for hunting such larger animals 
as the kangaroo. In Melanesia also it is perhaps the most important 

*The club of the Marquesans is, perhaps, the most artistically cultivated article 
in the whole expanse of culture, primitive or modern. See Karl von den Steinen, 
The Marquesans and Their Art fin German). 
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weapon, together with the bow and arrow. In this artistically very 
, sophisticated area the spear and the arrow shaft, as well as the spear- 
thrower — a device the New Guineans share with the Australians and 
the Eskimo — have undergone a high technical and artistic elaboration. 
In the neighbouring Polynesian Islands, the bow and arrow — probably 
formerly a fighting weapon, now only a toy for practice, sometjmes for 
hunting — has receded before the club, which has become the favourite 
weapon of war and a hallowed ritual object as well (see Plate IX) . In Af- 
rica the spear, fitted out with a nielal point, is used by most of the tribes 
inhabiting the vast grasslands of that continent.' It is •employed both 
in warfare, together with its usual associate, the shield, and in hunting 
the wild grass-eaters, the enormous pachyderms and the ferocious and 
powerful cats — the leopard and the lion. In case of the latter the hunt 
usually takes the form of a massed assault, the natives riddling the beast 
with their spears while avoiding its attacks, until it finally succumbs. 
In India, w^here the spear is also indigenous, it is used, inter alia, in 
hunting the Bengal tiger. This is a particularly interesting and dangerous 
form of spear hunting: the hunter is alone; when the tiger is ready to 
charge, he places himself in position, holding his spear in such a way 
that the butt-end leans against the ground, while the entire shaft is in- 
clined towards the line of the tiger’s charge. When it occurs, and the 
animal’s bulky shape begins to descend, the spearman shifts the point 
of his weapon to meet the tiger as he approaches the ground. Thus 
he is pierced — and pinned. In North America, the spear or lance, pro- 
vided with a stone head, though now practically extinct except among 
the Californian Hupa and the western Eskimo, must have been widely 
used in the past, as is attested by archaeological remains among many 
tribes. This weapon underwent an especially high development among 
the tribes of the Plains, who must have been acquainted with the stone- 
headed lance, at least as a hunting implement, even before they en- 
tered the plains or became familiar with the horse. A shorter spear, 
known as a javelin, also occurs in vayous regions, notably in Australia. 

A weapon of extraordinary iniportancQ, which occurs even among the 
most primitive tribes, such as the various pygmy groups, is the how 
and arrow. It is known in all major culture areas of the primitive world, 
with the exception of Australia, where a substitute is available in the 
form of the boomerang, some types of which have ways of their own. The 
bow, like the knife, club, and spear, survived up to the time of the intro- 
duction of firearms and beyond. In recent days it has become a rather 

7 A specialized \N»:*apon of Africa, with its iron technique, is the throwing knife, 
a formidable fighting tool which has a wide distribution (see Fig. 9). 




PLATE VIII. ANDAMANESE SHOOTING FISH 

Fnr larger varieties, like the <lugong, tliey use a harpoon. 
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popular sporting weapon in the United States and other countries, and is 
here and there employed in place of a gun by daring Western adventurers 
on their hunting vacations. Both before and after the introduction of the 
horse, the Indians of the Plains used the bow and arrow in hunting 
buffalo. When the animal was at close range, this weapon proved ade- 
quate and effective even with so massive a target. 

In aadilion to these weapons of offence man has also learned to use 
a variety of protective devices to minimize the danger from the weapons 
of his human opponents. Of these the best known are the shield — which 
occurs in Australia, Melanesia, Asia, Africa, and America- and a va- 
riety of armours in a number of materials and techniques, which are 
worn on the body, legs, and head. The armour, however, has a more lim- 
ited distribution. 

For fishing, the bow and arrow and the spear are used in different 
places (see Plate VIII), as well as hooks, nets, and snares. Prompted by 
the desire to corner his animal prey without direct personal participa- 
tion, the hunter has practically everywhere introduced a variety of trap's 
and snares, to whicli I shall return in the section on invention. 

We must regard the various devices for making fire as perhaps the 
peers of all tools, which completely transformed man’s life on earth. 
All are based on the application of one or another kind of friction. Fire 
in different places is produced by sawing, boring, and striking, an 
especially interesting and perfected variety of the boring kind being the 
bow-drill of the Eskimo, the Pacific Northwest Indians, the northeastern 
Siberians, and other peoples. 

All the tools mentioned so far represent man’s efforts and successes 
in using natural materials in dealing with nature in the wild. This is 
only part of the story of tools. Man, having conquered nature resisting, 
also learned to subdue and tame her, thus gaining her willing co- 
operation. This was achieved in the cultivation of plants and the domesti- 
cation of animals, topics which will be illustrated and commented upon 
repeatedly in the course of this bgok. Here only one more word. Man 
who domesticated animals has.also, as we already know, domesticated 
himself. From this angle, man is one of the animals domesticated by 
man by means of cultural devices. Nor is this all. Many men and women 
have also been domesticated in the course of culture history in a special 
and more sinister sense: they became the slaves of other men. If do- 
mestication implies loss of freedom and self-determination and unpro- 
testing submission to the demands of society and the will of the master, 
then slavery is the most perfect example of domesticatij)n, and the most 
terrible. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE AND TECHNICAL ARTS 
OF THE ESKIMO 


Of all the native inhabitants of North America the Eskimo are the 
most northern. Their habitations and camping grounds extend over the 
enormous range from South Alaska, where they are in touch with the 
Tlingit Indians, along the shore and proximate interior as well as the 
islands of the Arctic coast as far east as Greenland, and south to New- 
foundland and the opposing coast, where they come in contact with 
the northern offshoots of Algonquin-speaking Indians. Of this enormous 
coast-line the only stretch free from Eskimo habitations is the southern 
shore of Hudson Bay. Like the American Indians, the Eskimo are of 
Mongolian derivation, but the isolation of their forbidding habitat has 
led to prolonged inbreeding, with the result that in their physical ap- 
pearance the Eskimo can usually be identified as such.' (Plate X.) 

^ Thie is what Hooton has to say about tlie unusual combination in the Eskimo of 
a very broad face with a very long head, a so-called tiisharmonic skull. ‘It is com- 
monly supposed that the great development of the chewing muscles in the Eskimo 
has modified the form of the brain case. The tremendous attachments of the tem- 
poral muscles to the side walls of the skull are suppose.d to have restricted the lat- 
eral growth of tlie iirain, compensation taking place by increase in length, thus 
rendering tlie Eskimo head excessively dolichocephalic and relatively high or hyp- 
sicephaiic. The reason for tlie great masticatory <levelopment is supposed to be the 
tough fish and flesh diet upon which the Eskimo principally subsist. In addition to 
consuming large quantities of whale, seal, walrus, and other tough meat, the Eskimo 
are reputed to use their teeth for untying frozen knots and lashings and for various 
feats of strength. Furthermore, they are reported to soften up leather and prepare 
it for use in clothing by chewing it. In th« evening Eskimo ladies chew up their 
husbands’ frozen boots so that the latter may h^ve nice soft footwear ready for the 
next morning. All of these facts are correct. The Eskimo liave, of all living men, 
the most powerfully developed chewing apparatus. To the anatomist most Eskimo 
crania give plain evidence of dental and masticatory hypertrophy. 

* ‘But there are grave objections against attributing their excessive dolichocephaly 
to squeezing of the skull walls by the powerful temporal muscles in chewing tough 
food. In the first place it is questionable whether the temporal muscles actually 
exert any great inward pressure upon the skull walls, as their pull is almost straight 
up and down. The masseters and pterygoids, which also function in chewing, could 
have no such effect, since they are attached solely to the facial skeleton. Again, the 
food of the Eskimo fs probably not as tough as it is reputed to be.’ 

Then the author adduces the authority of Stefansson to the effect that Trozen 
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Notwithstanding the enormous spread of their habitat, Eskimo culture 
throughout this range is distinguished by a great uniformity. There 
are, of course, local variations in detail, but the general ^ype of culture 
is the same in all its main features. This is true even of the Eskimo 
language, the local variations of which do not rise beyond dialectic 
forms, ^o that an Eskimo from whatever region can understand any other 



Fic. 10. The Habitat of the Eskimo. (Reproduced, in simplified form, from 
E. Weyer, The Eskimos, By permission of Yale University Press.) 


Eskimo or (in cases of extreme distance, as between Greenland and 
Alaska) he will soon learn to do so. Tlie persistence and conservatism 
of the culture are no doubt traceable to the Arctic location, which cuts 
them off from all but casual contacts with other groups, either Indian 

fish is about of the consistency of ice cream.’ Eskimo women, moreover, who are 
the ones who ‘cliew up their husbands’ frozen boots.’ do not have the very narrow 
skulls nor the jj^reat temporal muscle attachments which are characteristic of the 
male skull. ‘The so-called Eskimo disharmony,’ continues Hooton, ‘is most pro- 
nounced in the Labrador and Greenland Eskimo. 'J'he Western Eskimo do not show 
the peculiar Eskimoid features of the skull in any such marked degree. Indeed 
they are much less dolichocephalic than the Eastern Eskimo and sometimes ap- 
proach a brachycephalic head form. Nor am 1 aware of any differences in diet and 
masticatory functioning which would account for such variations in skull breadth. 
It seems to me wholly probable that the Eskimo, like the Cro-Magnon type, have 
inherited a mixed cranial form — a long, narrow skull from one ancestral strain and 
a broad face from another. It is much more probable that the strength of the chew- 
ing apparatus and its vigorous use in the Eskimo have caused his face and palate 
to increase in breadth than that they have squeezed out his skull to an excessive 
dolichocephaly.’ ^E. A. Hooton, Up from the Ape, pp. 40T40if. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers.) 
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or White, so that the overwhelming number of contacts of any particular 
local group are with other Eskimo groups. These latter contacts, let me 
add, are morf frequent than might be suspected, considering the great 
distances that frequently separate individual camps. The Eskimo are 
great travellers and frequently go visiting, family and all. Such a visit, 
involving perhaps two or three hundred miles of travel, often ♦akes the 
form of a temporary residence, the visiting family remaining with the 
hosts for a number of months. Under such conditions any tendency 
towards localism in culture is likely to be checked and widespread 
uniformity encouraged. 

The physical environment of the Eskimo is so forbidding and its 
peculiarities so extreme that a human group, finding itself in this en- 
vironment, would perish unless it achieved a very special adjustment 
to the environmental conditions. This is precisely what has happened 
in the case of tlie Eskimo. By means of a large number of special devices 
they have managed to make the inhospitable Arctic their home, and so 
well have they solved this difficult problem that occasional visitors from 
the outside world, such as Wliite traders or ardent anthropologists, have 
been known to accept the Eskimo mode of life rather than, in their 
usual fashion, impose theirs upon the Eskimo. The Arctic explorer, 
Stefansson, for example, as well as the more permanent resident among 
the Eskimo, Peter Fretichen, may be regarded as samples of partially 
Eskimoized White men. 

For one tiling tlie Eskimo lives in a land of almost perpetual cold, 
interrupted by relatively short periods of milder weather.^ Survival here 

- The prevalence of low temporal ures in Eskimoland sliould not, however, be 
exaggerated, says Weyer. ‘Only a small proportion of the Eskimos live in what can 
be considered the high Arctic belt, which includes northern Greenland and the 
Arctic Archipelago with the exception of tlie southern fringe of Victoria Island and 
the greater pari of Baltin Island, In this lielt the average temperature, even of the 
wannest month of summer, is within ten degrees (F. ) above freezing, which is 
about the same as that during the coldest month of winter in Delaware. Thus, even 
on the extreme fringe of the inhabited world, the climate in midsummer is com- 
parable with midwinter climate in a densely settled section of the temperate zone. 
F’arlher south in the Eskimo region the summ.'r temperatures become increasingly 
milder; until at Dillingham, Alaska, near the southern limit of the Eskimos in the 
west, the average temperature of the warmest month (July) is S6°F., which is 
practically the same as the average temperature of the coldest month at San Diego, 
California. At Hopedale, Labrador, near the southern limit of the Eskimos in the 
east, the average temperature of the warmest month (51°F.) is comparable to that 
of the coldest month at Mobile, Alabama; and at fviglut, near the southern tip of 
Greenland, it is the same as tlie average of the coldest month at San Francisco. 
Farther north within the Eskimo province at Point Barrow on the northernmost 
point of Alaska; at Adelaide Peninsula, on the Arctic coast of Canada; and at 
IJpernivik, in lalittide on the west coast of Greenland, the average tempera- 

ture of the warmest month is approximately the same as the average temperature 
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necessitates protection against the extreme of low temperature, and so 
we find the Eskimo probably the most warmly clad of primitive groups, 
with the possible exception of the natives of northeastern Siberia/^ This 
attire, very similar for men and women, is made of reindeer hide and 
comprises trousers, a shirt, an upper garment in the shape of a lengthy 
jacket, provided with a hood which can be either pulled over the head 
or pulled back so that it rests on the shoulders and back. In addition 
there are hide mittens and hide boots made of the same material. This 
attire is cut to pattern and sewed together by the women. In many in- 
stances the sever?.! parts of the garment are decorated by geometrically 
patterned pieces of hide. These decorations, in dark and light colours, 
provide tho borders of Eskimo, as well as Koryak and Chukchee, cos- 
tumes (Figs. 11-15C 1 he material used for thread is thin string of 
hide or sinew, and the long necidle used for sewing is of bone. These 
needles, highly prized by the women, are kept, when not in use, in spe- 
cial ivory needle cases, of which there are many varieties and which 
are usually highl)^ de(M3rated by surfar’e carving (Fig. 16, p. 77). 

Not only is it cold in Eskimoland but it is also dark for days, weeks, 
and months on end. In the more northern regions the sun does not rise 
at all for several months at a time, and when it rises, it appears above 
the horizon in llie form of a mildly luminous, reddish disk, travels for 
some distance, always close to the horizon, and then sets. To balance this 
reign of darkness there are, of course, equally long periods of continuous 
illumination. Obviously the Eskimo could not exist without some form 
of artificial lighting, which is provided by sandstone lamps (Fig. 32, 
p. 93) in which oil or blubber is burned. These lamps, used inside 
the house, are usually fed by drippings of blubber which fall into the 
lamp from pieces of rich, fatty meat suspended from wooden supports, 

<]uring the coldest monlh at Victoria. Canada; Portland, Ore^jon; Nantes, France; 
and Hankow, China, (E. M. Weyer, The Eskimos^ p. 20. Reprinted by permission 
of the Yale University Press.) 

•' ‘Tliat Eskimos sometimes suffer from^ frostbite is mentioned by many Arctic 
travellers/ writes Weyer. ‘Whether their resistance to it is appreciably different from 
that of other people is open to tfuestion. Perhaps those who are not able to endure 
cold are, as a rule, eliminated fairly early in life. Tliere may be a certain amount 
of unconscious selection in the killing of some of the children by their parents, 
a practice general among the Eskimos. No instance appears of testing a child’s 
endurance by exposing it to the cold, but the manner in which infants are exposed 
to the elements in the natural course of events must have some selective influence, 
jenness remarks that he has seen a woman expose an infant to tlie weather with 
the thermometer at 30”F. below zero in a thirty-mile-an-hour blizzard while she 
leisurely changed its garments. Mathiassen writes: “In -20° 1 have seen a woman 
lii'ing her nine-months adoptive daughter out of the pouch and sit 4ier on the sledge 
for a little while with her lower Irody bare.”’ {Ibid., pp. 47-48.) 
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Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15. Koryak Clothes. These objects of attire repro- 
duced from W. Jochelson’s monograph on the Koryak (Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition^ Vol. VI, Part 2) represent the artistic sartorial technique in skin 
and fur at its height. This accomplishment these Siberian natives share with 
their neighbours the Chukchee and the American Eskimo. 
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while it is being cooked over the lamp. In this way the lamps furnish 
both heat and a moderate degree of light — also, to be sure, an abundance 
of smoke, an inevitable characteristic of the inside of an Eskimo habita- 
yon. 

The next problem is that of the habitation itself. Though the Eskimo 
can stan(4 cold with relative equanimity, even sleeping in the open 
under conditions prohibitive to others, living without some protective 
structure or other would be impossible in that climate. The two types 



Fig. 16. Alaskan Needle Cases. (Franz Boas, 

Primitive Art. By permission of the Institute for Com- 
parative Research in Human Culture, Oslo, Norway.) 

of habitation used by the Eskimo are the snow house for the larger 
part of the year and a skin tent during the short period of relatively mild 
weather. The material for the snow house is available most of the time 
and in ample quantity. The structural unit is a fairly large, evenly shaped 
block of snow, cut in the neighbourhood of the house which is being 
built, for which purpose a large bone snow knife is used. Usually it 
is the women who cut and shape these blocks. Ordinarily two or three 
people co-operate in erecting a house, although under duress, one per- 
son, almost always a man but occasionally a woman, may erect a house 
single-handed. If three persons co-operate, one will be working on the 
inside and two on the outside of the rising wall, which is built up of 
superimposed layers of snow blocks. These layers ascend in spiral 
fashion, so that the surface of each layer is not altogether horizontal. 
When a new layer is to be laid, the initial block is thus supported not 
only from the bottom but also from the side, which prevents it from 
collapsing towards the inside of the house. Unless this device were 
adopted, the hemispherical form of the house would not ^e structurally 
feasible (Fig. 17a). After the larger part of the structure has been fin- 
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ished there remains an opening on the lop, which is finally closed by a 
snow block shaped to fit it. The connecting edges qf the separate blocks 
are smoothed over, on both the inside and the outside of the house. When 
it is finished, the snow surface is smooth and unbroken. Now the man on 
the inside of the house is marooned, for there is as yet no entrance. 

Presently he makes his wa^ out by 
working a passage through the snow at 
the ground level, thus forming the 
opening which is henceforth to serve 
as the entrance. UsuaKy a covered pas- 
sage is added, encasing this entrance 
and extending some distance from the 
house, with a lateral twist at the end 
where the real entrance will be. The 
purpose of this twist is to break the 
force of the wind. As a further protec- 
tion from wind and cold, the original 
entrance of the house, now inside the 
passage, will frequently be blocked by 
a piece of ice or frozen snow shaped 
so as to fit the outline of the entrance; 
when it is not in use, it may be seen 
^ lyi*^g in the passageway. 

Fig. 17. Snow House: a. Outside, Inside the house itself the whole 
6, Inside. (Franz Boas, The Central understruclure, except the section that 
Eskimo.) leads to the entrance, consists of a foun- 

dation of snow, the two blocks on the sides of the entrance passage being 
used for the cooking lamps, each attended by a woman, usually the wives 
of the master of the house; for polygyny is the rule here. In the back 
of the house another snow platform is erected on which the family bed 
is made. Discarded wooden implements are placed on it, covered with 
several layers of heavy skins, and jupon these the family lies down for 
the night, all in a row and naked (fcv* all clothes are discarded upon 
entering the house). 

The only ventilation is provided by a small hole in the roof. With 
two lamps going and a considerable number of people about, the 
temperature in the house is high, the air stuffy and filled with smoke — 
a condition enhanced by the inadequacy of the ventilation through the 
tiny hole in the roof. Also, the snow, of course, tends to melt from the 
heat. Stalactite-like little pendants of melting snow gradually form under 
the dome of the house, and unless proper measures are taken, they 





PLATE Xa. ESKIMO MAN 




PLATE Xb. ESKIMO GIRL 
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Fig. 18 . Ground Plan of Eskimo Snow House of More Elaborate Type. 

(Franz Boas, The Central Eskimo.) 

The section (a) in front of the entrance is protected by a semi-circular turn in the 
wall which prevents the wind and snow from blowing directly into the house, ib) is 
formed by a small dome about six feet in height, while the two doors are about 
two and one-hall feet in height. Equally high is the passage (c) formed by an ellipti- 
cal vault. The door to the main room is about three feet high, while the floor of the 
latter is about nine inches above the floor of the passage, so that any moisture 
accumulated on the floor of the main room will flow off into the passage, but the 
opposite will not occur. The small compartments {d) are formed by vaults and may 
be entered either through small doors from the main room or the passage, or by the 
removal of one of the snow slabs from the outside. The compariments are used 
for storing clothing, harness, meat and blubber. Over the entrance to the main 
room a window is cut through the wall, which is either square or more often 
arched. This window is covered with the* intestines of ground seals, neatly sewed 
together, the seams extending verticaily. In the centre of the window is a hole for 
looking out, into which a piece of fresh water ice is sometimes inserted. 

In the main room, on both sides (A) of the door and in the back of the room ig) 
a bank of snow two and one-half feet high is raised, leaving a passage five feet 
wide and six feet long (e). The rear part is the bed (g) while on the two sides (A) 
the lamps (/) are placed and meat and refuse are heaped. 

presently begin to drip. In a crudely or hurriedly built house, this is 
prevented by one or another of the inmates arising in time and pressing 
the dripping pendant back into the snowy mass of ihe^roof, where it 
freezes again — a somewhat annoying and unsatisfactory palliative. In 
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a well-built house, which is the rule, there is no necessity for these extra 
precautions. In such a house the walls and ceiling are protected on the 
inside by skinj suspended on small ropes which are drawn through the 



Fig. 19. Eskimo Sledge. (Franz Boas, The Central Eskimo,) 

Among the tribes where driftwood is plentiful (fliidson and Davis Straits) the 
best sledges are made with long wooden runners. The sledges have two runners 
from five to fifteen feet long and twenty inches to two and one-half feet apart. 
They are connected by cross bars of wood or bone (a) and the back is formed by 
deer’s antlers ib) with the skull attached. This back is used for steering, for 
attaching the lashing when a load is carried and for hanging the snow knife and 
the harpoon line upon it. The bottom of the runners is shod with whalebone, ivory 
or the jaw bones of a whale (c). In long sledges the shoeing is made broadest at 
the head. When travelling over soft snow, this proves of value, as the snow is pressed 
down by the broad surfaces of the runners at the head, and the sledge glides over 
it without sinking in very deet)ly. 

The shoe is either lied or riveted to the runner. In tfie former case, the lashing 
passes through sunken drill holes, to prevent friction when moving over the snow. 
The right and left sides of a whale’s jaw arc often used for shoes, as they are 
of the right size, thus providing excellent one-piece shoes. 'Hie exposed points of 
the runners are frequently protected with bone also on the upper side. 

The cross bars (a) are lashed to the runners by thongs which pass through 
two pairs of holes in each bar and corresponding ones in the runners. The bars 
extend beyond the runners on each side, a sort of neck being formed in the pro- 
jecting parts by notches on the two sides of the bar (see drawing). When a load 
is lashed onto tlie sledge, the thongs arc fastened to these necks. 

Under the foremost cross bar there is a hole in each runner through which a 
very stout thong passes, which is prevented by a button from slipping through. 
One thong ends in a loop (e), to the other •a clasp id) is tied, which, when in 
use, passes through the loop at the end ol the other thong. Upon this line the dogs’ 
traces are strung by means of a small implement with a large and small eyelet: 
to one the trace is tied, the other is used for stringing the implement upon the 
stout thong. 

walls and held tight by toggles on the outside (see Fig. 176). When this 
is done, no further damage ensues; the snow melts from the hot air in 
the upper section of the room, the water thus formed trickles down the 
skins along the inner surface of the wall and to the bottom of the house, 
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where it freezes again in the lower temperature. In spring, when the 
weather becomes warmer, the houses tend to melt. Not infrequently a 
roof will cave in. For a while the damage may be repaired by a piece of 
skin to cover the hole. As the warm weather continues, the house becomes 
uninh\bitable.‘‘ Then the ‘summer’ tents make their appearance; they 
are maqe of skins over a rough assemblage of poles; the skin is pinned 
to the ground by small blocks of wood and held fast by stones placed 
on the ground along its periphery. Many houses are more elaborate than 
those here described, consisting of several semi -spherical snow structures 
connected by a ^lumber of covered snow passages, or of one such struc- 
ture with a passage and compartments (see diagram, Fig. 18). 

Another pressing problem is that of transportation, both on land and 
on water. This has been admirably solved by means of the sleigh, canoe 
ikayah), and woman’s boat {mnyak) . The sleigh is of the same general 
pattern as most sleighs, and it is pulled by dogs (Fig. 19). 

4 ‘Wliat a house to have a second mortj^age on!* exclaimed a visitor in my class 
once; apparently she was better versed in the ways of business than in those of 
primitives. 

At this point a frequently made popular error, to the effect that the Eskimo 
sleighs are pulled by reindeer, should be corrected. The reindeer, which plays an 
important part in the economy of the Eskimo, has not been domesticated by them 
and is therefore not available for transportation purposes. Of course, in more 
recent days sleighs pulled by reindeer may be readily enough seen in Alaska, and 
the driver may be an Eskimo. This, however, is a recent phenomenon consequent 
upon the introduction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska by White men. 

As to the dogs, Boas’s remarks on their treatment by the Eskimo and on their 
behaviour arc so interesting as to deserve reproduction verbatim. ‘The strongest 
and most spirited dog has the longest trace and is allowed to run a few feet in 
advance of the rest as a leader; its sex is indifferent, the choice being made chiefly 
with regard to slrength. Next to the leader follow two or three strong dogs with 
traces of equal length, and the weaker and less manageable the dogs the nearer 
they run to the sledge. A team is almost unmanageable if the dogs are not accus- 
tomed to one another. They must know their leader, who brings them to terms 
whenever there is a quarrel. In a good team tlie leader must be the acknowledged 
chief, else the rest will fall into disorder and refuse to follow him. His authority is 
almost unlimited. When the dogs are fed, he takes the choice morsels; when two 
of them quarrel, he bites both and thus i)rings them to terms [Fig. 201. 

‘Generally there is a second dog which is inferior only to the leader, but is feared 
by all the others. Though the authority of the leader is not disputed by his own 
team, dogs of another team will not submit to him. But when two teams are ac- 
customed to travel in company the dogs in each will have some regard for the 
leader of the other, though continuous rivalry and quarrels go on between the two 
leaders. Almost any dog which is harnessed into a strange team will at first be 
unwilling to draw, and it is only when he is thoroughly accustomed to all his 
neighbours and has found out his friends and his enemies that he will do his work 
satisfactorily. Some dogs when put into a strange team will throw themselves down 
and struggle and howl. They will endure the severest lashing and allow themselves 
to be dragged alung over rough ice without being induced to rise and run along 
with the others. Particularly if their own team is in sight will they turn back 
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The sleigh must be strongly built, for driving in the Arctic regions is 
not by any means smooth going all the way. There is many a rough 
stretch wherei the tension on the sleigh is considerable. The Eskimo 
craftsman, hoAvever, builds solidly, though no nails nor anything else^ 
of the sort is used in the framework of the sleigh. Before starti ig on a 
journey, the driver turns his sleigh upside down and wets^Jie bone 
surface with water, if it is available, or by spitting on it. The wet strip 

and try to get to it. Others, again, are quite willing to work with strange dogs. 

‘Partly on this account and partly from attachment to their vnasters, dogs sold 
out of one team frequently return to tlicir old homes, and I know of instances in 
which they even ran from thirty to sixty miles to reach it. Sometimes they do so 
when a sledge is travelling for a few days from one settlement to another, the dogs 
not having left home for a long time before. In such eases when the Eskimo go to 
harness their team in the morning they find that some of them have run away, 



Fig. 20. Doc in Harness. fF'ranz Boas, The Central Eskimo.) 


particularly those which were lent from anotlier team for the journey. In order to 
prevent this the left fore leg is sometimes tied up by a loop which passes over 
the neck. Wlicn one is on a jourtiey it is well to do so every night, as some of the 
dogs are rather unwilling to be harnessed in the morning, thus causing a great 
loss of time hefojje they are caught. In fact such animals are customarily tied up at 
night, while the others are allowed to run loose.’ (Franz Boas, The Central Eskimo, 
pp. 53a-534. ) 
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of bone presently freezes over, thus providing a perfect gliding surface. 

Frequently the Eskimo is forced to travel in a driving storm, a pro- 
liibitive venture unless some protection is provided for tl^e eyes. This is 
done in the form of goggles, wooden spectacle-like ovals or disks con- 
* 11 ectefllL across the nose and with narrow slits for the eyes. 

The ^cilities available for navigation are equally adequate and in- 
genious^he Eskimo kayak is a specialized variant of the canoe, differ- 
ing from the latter only in so far as the entire wooden skeleton is cov- 



a 



Fig. 21. Kayak and Framework. (Boas, op. cit.) 

ered, lop and bottom, with skins sewed together into a solid surface, the 
only aperture left being located about the centre of the kayak. Into this 
the paddler slips. He ig, of course, dressed in the usual thick hide gar- 
ment and fits into the hole snugly. In this way the kayak is transformed 
into a relatively air-tight vessel, very light and exceedingly seaworthy 
( Fig. 21). It is propelled by a double-bladed paddle which the Eskimo 
has learned to use from childhood, thus becoming incredibly expert at 
it. A skilful paddler has no trouble righting the kayak should it capsize. 
He can, in fact, at will make it do fo, describing a complete arc under 
the water and reappearing on tjie other side of the kayak, whereupon 
he rights it again and paddles on as if nothing had occurred. The kayak, 
being long, narrow, and light, can be propelled with considerable speed, 
and is singularly well adapted for navigation in the ice-infested waters 
of the Arctic Ocean. It is also guaranteed against being ^rubbed in’ when 
an ice-field suddenly closes in upon it, a great menace to any ordinary 
vessel. On account of its shallow draught and slight weight, the 
kayak is lifted upon the ice, where it sits unhurt, reaejy for the next 
journey. A kayak is sometimes built for two, but as a rule it is a one- 
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man affair. One of its most important uses is in connexion with the 
reindeer hunt, the harpoon being the weapon employed. In a pinch 
several additional persons, a whole family in fact, including wives, 
offspring, and a dog or two, may be tucked away inside the kayah^ not ^ 
a wholesome or comfortable mode of transport but siifficient/under 
duress. Then tliere is the umyak, or woman’s boat, so called j^eause it 
is used for longer journeys when the family travels together, and the 
rowing is done by the women. It is a less unusual kind of boat, much 
larger and without an upper skin covering. The body of the boat in 
this case consists of a wooden frame with skin drawn oVer it up to the 

gunwale. The oarsmen, as stated, are 
women, who use oars instead of paddles. 

The food quest in Eskimoland consti- 
tutes a pressing and perpetual problem. 
Often enough, it can only be solved imper- 
fectly; also, there are in it elements of 
adventure and of danger. The reindeer is 
hunted in two ways. If a reindeer herd is 
in the vicinity of the camp — a frequent 
occurrence — an Eskimo may go alone and 
shoot a deer with his bow and arrow (see Fig. 22).^ But there is also a 
communal reindeer hunt, usually undertaken when a herd of reindeer 
appears after a long period of scarcity. Then an effort is made to drive 
the herd, if possible, towards a strip of water, a river or lake, the hunters 
in their kayaks waiting in readiness at the edge. As the animals plunge 
into the water a general call to arms is sounded: at once, the hunters, 
harpoons in hand, paddle furiously after the deer, which are plunging 
through the water in mortal fear. In the consequent disorder many ani- 
mals get into each other’s way, thus being impeded in their progress. 
Now it is easy to strike them with a well-aimed harpoon thrown at close 



Fig, 22. Thumb-pijotkctor 
U sKD FOR Shooting with Bow 
\ND Arrow. (Drawn by Miss 
[iarriette Akin.) 


From his observation of the Bear Lake Eskimo, Stefansson states that an effec- 
tive range of the average Eskimo bow nshd against the caribou varies between 75 
and 90 yards. At 30 or 50 yards the arrow wilt pass through the thorax or abdomen 
of an adult caribou and travel several yards beyond. Tlie thrust of the arrow is not 
powerful enough to break a caribou bone, except perhaps a rib; it will never break 
a leg, though the point may penetrate a long bone slightly and perhaps stick fast 
^in it. Stefansson adds the interesting detail that ‘when an arrow^ lodges in an ani- 
mal’ every movement of the body causes pain and tends to increase bleeding. For 
this reason an animal which would have kept moving with a similarly located biillet- 
wound will lie down if it carries an arrow, and will thus give a chance for a second 
shot. Far fewer wounded animals escape from the bow-hunters than do from 
the rifle-using Eskimo. (‘Preliminary Anthropological Report of the Stefansson- 
Anderson Arctic Expedition,’ Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. XIV, 1914, p, 96.) 
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quarters. On occasions such as this, large numbers of reindeer will be 
killed at one time. There is jubilation in the village, and an ample food 
kettle for a long time to come.^ « 

Tl^ hunting of a seal, the second most important food animal, is a 
muchwiore difficult procedure. In the winter, when no large gather- 
ings oreeals occur, they have to be hunted individually, and the hunter 
also is usually a single man. Being a mammal and a lung-breather, the 
seal cannot stay under water indefinitely: every so often it must come 
up to breathe. To provide for this, the seal makes holes in the ice for 
breathing purptiscs, to which he returns periodically. I said ‘holes’ rather 
than ‘a hole,’ because the seal usually has a choice of a few. In the 
prevailing low temperature such a hole will, of course, quickly freeze 



^ic. 23. Seal Trumpet. (Franz Boas, op. cit. Drawr 
by Miss Harriettc Akin.) 

When stemmed against the ice and applied to the ear, this device makes it 
easier to hear the seal, as it is approaching the breathing hole. 

over, even though the layer of ice will be thin and can be broken through 
easily enough by the returning seal. During snowfall the breathing- 
hole, covered over by the snow, is hard to find for an inexperienced 
hunter. A seasoned hunter, familiar with the habits of seals, will then 
proceed towards a spot where he knows seal breathing-holes are likely 
to occur and will locate them in the following way. lie goes over the 
ground carefully, striking the surface from time to time with a cane 
provided for the purpose; thus he discovers a bieathing-hole by a 
change in the sound. lie must proceed very quietly, for the seal is likely 
to be frightened away by untoward noises. Having discovered the hole, 
the hunter sits down on a block of fee and is ready to wait. He may wait 
for a long time, hours or eveh days. To force himself to be as im- 

Note here what Weyer says with reference to hiinting booty (when he speaks 
of ‘hunting grounds’ this should include hunting waters) : 

‘1 Hunting grounds, or rather the privilege of hunting on them, are a communal 
right, except in rather rare instances. 

‘2. The hunter or hunters almost always have the preferential share in the game 
secured, but part of each catch is generally divided among the community or among 
those present at the apportioning. 

‘3. Stored provisions are normally the properly of the family^or household; but 
in time of scarcity there is a tendency toward communalism. Hospitality is stressed 
under all circumstances.’ {The Eskimos, p. 188.) 
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mobile as possible, he may tie his legs together loosely with a thong; 
his harpoon lies near him, at the right, ready to be picked up at short 
notice. Finally he hears the seal approaching.® At once he rises, seizes 
the harpoon with his right hand, and stands ready in striking petition. , 
As soon as the seal’s head appears in the hole, he throws the Ir^poon, 
striking the seal in the head. The animal, of course, dives backAmmedi- 

ately and disappears under the ice. It can- 
W not go very far, though, because the harpoon 

I point, firmly embedded in its body, is at- 

i|| tached to a thong Iield by iVie hunter in his 

^ hand. A full-grown powerful animal 

will not bow to the situation without a strug- 
\ thong and not infrequently 

IM SS drags the hunter to the very edge of the 

i I IjM I hole. In an emergency such as this, the lat- 

' r' • J . ter may be constrained to call for help, 

I \'> ' should any be available in the neighboiir- 

& ■ \ hood, or he may find himself forced to let 

the thong and thus lose the animal. If 
I' lip V' ' goes well, the wounded seal will return 

F’’ ® ^ ^ after a while to the same hole, to breathe, 

r| I W When this occurs, the hunter hits it over the 

'.-ii head with a club, dispatching it with ease, 

and then pulls the carcass out onto the sur- 
face of the ice. Without losing any time, he 
Fic. 24. Plugs for Seal ,, i • i • i • • i -r 

Wounds. (Drawn by Miss skinning knife 

Harriette Akin.) right on the spot, profiting by the occasion 

When inserted into the ^ piece or two of oily blubber to 

wound, the plug prevents the be consumed then and there (Fig. 24). 

loss of the blood so valuable weapons used in hunting, as here 

to the Lskimo. i i 

described, are the bow and arrow and the 

harpoon. Both are somewhat unusual, in structure as in use. One of the 

limiting conditions the Eskimo must faoe in his environment is the rarity 

of wood. No growing trees being available, he is usually forced to rely 

on the chance of picking up a piece of driftwood, if he is to use wood at 

all. This is seldom of the size or quality fit for a bow, and so we find the 

Eskimo bow made in a variety of ways and materials: a whole wooden 

bow,^ or a composite wooden bow (Fig. 25), or a composite bone one 


. V ...J/ 


Fic. 24. Plugs for Seal 
Wounds. (Drawn by Miss 
Harriette Akin.) 

When inserted into the 
wound, the plug prevents the 
loss of the blood so valuable 
to the Eskimo. 


® An accessory ^device used for this purpose is the seal-trumpet (see Fig. 23). 

^ What is done in a particular locality depends, in part, on the available ma- 
terials. The tribes around Bear Lake, who have been visited by Stefansson, make 
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Lower surface of bow, showing the sinew lashing 
Fig. 25. Composite Wooden Bow. (Slefansson, op. cit.) 

(Fig. 26 ). The arrow used in conjunction with the bow may be made 
of wood or of bone with a bone or stone point. 


b each 



A 


e d e 



Fig. 26. Composite Bone Bows. (Boas, op. cit.) 

In both casCxS the bow consists of three pieces of antler. In A there is a stout 
central piece (fl) slanted at both ends, to which the other two pieces (b) are 
riveted. The bow is reinforced by sinews, like the wooden variety, and the joints 
are secured by strong strings (ci wound around them. In B the central piece (d) 
is not slanted but cut off straight. The joint on either side is secured by two addi- 
tional pieces of bone, a short stout one outside (e), which prevents the sections 
from breaking apart, and a long thin one inside (/), which provides the needed 
resiliency. 

• 

their bows out of wood, in this case ‘exclusively of green spruce trees,’ which can 
be secured. These are chopped down with adzes and roughed out. In midsummer, 
after the wood has dried for a month or so, it is further shaped with a crooked 
knife, when it is ready to he made into a bow. Tlie backing used for these bows 
is usually of the leg sinew of the old bull-caribou, although that of smaller ani- 
mals and even hack sinew is occasionally used. There are three or more different 
ways of preparing this backing and applying it to the bow. The bow-string is of 
sinew plaited three ply into a long slender line. This line is then taken four*, five-, 
or six-fold and twistc«l into a round c<ird one-sixteenth to one-^ighlh of an inch 
in diameter. The length of the bow-string, between tlie tips ol the strung bow, 
is from 41/2 to 5^ feel. The larger bow is used by men, whereas the bows used 
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Fig. 27. Eskimo Composite Harpoon. (Boas, op. cit.) 


The harpoon is a most extraordinary contrivance. It is also composite, 
consisting of four parts (Fig. 27). 

The shaft (a) consists of a stout pole, from 4 to 5 feet long; to its 
lower end an ivory knob (g) is fastened. At the center of gravity of the 
shaft a small piece of ivory (e) is attached, which supports the hand 

o 

by women and boys are smaller in all dimensions, with less sinew backing and a 
more slender bow-string. The arrows made here are also of wood and may consist 
of from three to five pieces spliced together. Being themselves ingenious, the 
Eskimo also accept anything useful that may come from the outside. They have, 
for example, learned long ago to supplement their original stone and bone arrow- 
heads with whatever metal became available through contact with the Whites, such 
as tin, iron, or steel. In addition to the wooden shaft and the metal or stone cutting- 
blade of the arrow-head, the section of the shaft which is nearest the head is made 
of caribou antler. This is from 5 to 8 inches in length, slightly flattened or round, 
and fits by a long spike, like a point or shoulder, into a socket in the front end of 
the wooden shaf#, while a slit in the front end of the antler-piece holds the cutting- 
blade of the arrow-head. 
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when the weapon is thrown; at right angles to knob (e) another small 
ivory knob (/) is inserted in the shaft, which holds the harpoon line. 
The ivory head (6) is fitted upon the shaft so snugly that no other 
devic^ are used to insure its remaining in place. The walrus tusk (c) 
articul^es with (b) by means of a ball-and-socket joint. The point of (c) , 
finally, Ifks into the lower end of the harpoon point (d) , as may be seen 
in Fig. 2f. The walrus tusk is attached by thongs to the shaft, which 
transforms the latter, the ivory knob, and the tusk into a firm unit. The 
harpoon line is attached to the point (d) and then another little con- 



28. CoMPosiTK H/vrpoon in Action. (Boas, op. cit.) 

Irivance (h) which is attached to the line is pulled over the ivory knob 
(/). The line between the point and (/i) is just long enough for {h) to 
reach to (/), and so long as the tusk (c) remains in position, the shaft 
and point are thus firmly held together. Through two holes in the 
harpoon-point is drawn and firmly attached another thong which is very 
long and is held by the hunter in his left hand, whereas the harpoon 
is thrown with the right. When the harpoon (Fig. 28a) is thrown and 
the point strikes the animal (seal, walrus, or whale), the tusk moves 
laterally in the ball-and-socket joint; this diminishes the distance be- 
tween the point {d) and tlie knob {/) (as in Fig. 28fc), (h) slips off, thus 
disengaging the line and harpoon point from the shaft (as in Fig. 28c). 
Thus the precious point, which is often made with great care, is saved to 
the hunter. 

In connection with the bird spear (Fig. 29a) a thr<j wing-board is 
used, as shown in the drawing (Fig. 29b), The ivory knob (c) at the 
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ejid of the spear shaft has a small hole, into which the spike {d) at 
the end of the groove in the throwing-board is inserted when the spear 
is in positioy for throwing. When in use, the board is held firmly in 
tlie right hand, the first finger passing through hole (e), and the thumb 

clasping the notch (/), while the u^ints of 
the other fingers hold to the notcl^s on the 
opposite side of the board (g).^riie spear 
is violently thrust forward by the spike 
and attains considerable velocity.^ ^ 

When the harpoon is used on a power- 
ful animal such as a whale, a specially 
devised seal-skin float is sometimes em- 
ployed. It consists of a wooden hoop with 
a seal- or deer-skin stretched over it. Three 
or four thongs of equal length are fas- 
tened to tlie hoop at equal distances and 
bound together. At the point of union they 
are attached to the line. In the drawing 
( Fig. oO) this contrivance is represented in 
action in conjunction with five seal-skin 
floats. 

As soon as the animal is struck, it begins 
to swim away. Then the hoop assumes a 
position at right angles to the line. Thus a 
strong resistance comes into play, the speed 
of the animal is reduced, and its strength 
is soon exhausted. The buoyancy of the 
float prevents the animal’s escape; moreover, it is unable to dive and is 
thus forced to remain within sight of the hunter. 

The most essential accessory of Eskimo technique is, without doubt, 
the drill used for boring holes in wood and i)one (Fig. 31). We saw 
before that the Eskimo are not acquainted with any kind of nails. In- 
stead, they bore holes in the objeds or parts that are to be fitted together; 
through these holes thongs are drawn and pulled tightly, thus achiev- 

similar device, a spear-thrower in this case, occurs also in Australia and 
Melanesia. On account of the technical leifuirements of the situation, this device 
is in principle similar to that of the Eskimo, even tfiou^h the details of the- appara- 
tus are different. There is obviously no probability whatsoever of any historic con- 
tact between these two re^dons. We must therefore regard the Oceanic spear- 
thrower as having developed independently of the harpoon-thrower of the Eskimo. 
One peculiarity* of the Eskimo thrower which is not duplicated in Oceania or 
Australia is the grooves described above into which the fingers fit. 



Eic. 29 . Eskimo Biro Spear 
Axn TiihO\viM;-BoARi). (Boas, 
op. cit. ) 
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ing the purpose at hand. In view of the paucity of wooden inalcrial and 
the unsuitable shapes of bone used, the piecing together of parts of ma- 
lerial by means of thongs drawn through holes provides constant oc- 
casion for the use of this device. Whenever a wooden spade or spear- 
thro^r breaks, rep^airs are made in this laborious but adcijuate fashion. 
Inter^|ingly enough, the Eskimo with all their ingenuity have no de- 
vice coKesponding to a saw. Thus, when a piece of wood or bone is 
to be sf)lit in two a common method 
of accomplishing this is by boring a 
row of contif^uous holes and then 
breaking the piece along the weak- 
ened line.’^ It will be evident from 
this how basic is the device by means 
of which holes are made. The sig- 
nificance of the drill is enhanced by 
the fact that the same apparatus is 
also used for making fire, except that 
a heavier shaft is then employed. 

The drill (Fig. 31) has th ree j)aiis: 
the shaft (a) made of iron (since the introduction of this metal by the 
Whites) ; the mouthpiece (6), made of wood or bone; and the bow (c), 
made of bone. When the drill is in use the mouthp)iece (6) is taken be- 
tween the teeth and held firmly; then the point of the drill is set against 
the p)lace to be perforated, and the bow is moved to and fro by both 
hands; as one string winds, the other automatically unwinds. Thus a 
continuous revolution of the point is secured, and the hole is quickly 
made. When the drill is used for making fire, hardwood (ground wil- 
low) is substituted for the iron shaft (a), which is made to revolve 
against a piece of driftwood (d). Presently the driftwood begins to 

However, see p. 93. In recent days the Eskimo, ever eager to learn useful 
techniques, have caught the idea of a saw from the Whites and manufacture crude 
saws of their own. Such a specimen, very crudely made with an uneven cutting 



Fig. 30. Composii f: Skal-skin Floai 
WITH Hoop. (Boas, op, cit.) 



edge, is represented by Stefansson (d). Another such borrowed idea are 
the scissors, a specimen of which, made of bone handles with crudely shaped iron 
blades, was picked up by Stefansson on Coronation Gulf (a). 
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glow. Against the glowing wood a little moss is next applied, which 
after some gentle blowing begins to burn. 

In his elaboi;ate treatise. The Graphic Art of the Eskimo,^- W. J. Hoff- 
man quotes the following letter which he received in 1894 from Tiy ner, 
who had prolonged opportunity to study the customs and art /i the 


Eskimo resident in southern Alaska. The letter refers to the j^ethods 



Fig. 31. Eskimo Bow-dhill. (Boas, op. cit.) 


used by the Eskimo in preparing the ivory drill bows, which like many 
other ivory objects of these people are richly engraved with pictographs. 
Turner writes as follows: 'The abundance of walrus ivory in the days 
prior to the advent of Americans . . . permitted the Innuit (Eskimo) 
to secure the best character of ivory Afhen wanted; hence the selection of 
a tusk depended entirely upon the want or use to wdiich it was to be 
applied. Later the best tusks were sold and the inferior qualities re- 
tained, as is well shown by the comparison of the older and the more 
recent implements created from that material. 

‘The tusk selected was rudely scratched with a fragment of quartz or 
other siliceous stone along the length of the tusk, until the sharp edge 
would no longer deepen the groove; the other three sides were scratched 


Report, U.S. National Museum, 1895, pp. 739-968. 
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or channelled until the pieces of tusk could be separated. Sometimes this 
was done by pressure of the hand, or effected by means of a knifeblade- 
shaped piece of wood, on which was struck a sharp blow,^nd so skilfully 
dealt as not to shatter or fracture the piece intended for use. The other 
side,’^br slabs, were removed in a similar manner. 

‘Thl\ piece intended for drill bow or other use was now scraped 
(rubbe(^) with a fragment of freshly broken basalt, in which the cav- 
ities formed additional cutting edges and aided in the collection of 



Fig. 32. (a) Sandstone Lamps; (/>) Bailing Vessel with Patches; (c) Ar 
Elaborate Spear-Point. The Eskimo way of making the best of the •dearth o 
materials. (Drawn by Miss Harriette Akin after Stefansson, op. cit.) 


the bone dust. When- this was explained to me, I suggested the use of 
water, but the native smiled and continued his wmrk. I soon saw he knew 
better than I how to reduce the size of a strip of walrus ivory. This 
attrition of the surface was continued until the approximate size was 
reached. The holes or perforations in the ends were produced by means of 
stone-drills after a depression had been made by an angular piece of 
stone, or any stone capable of wearing away the ivory substance. A few 
grains of sand were put into thewshallow cavity and the stone-drill started 
by means of another drill or by a string or thong similar to the manner 
of making fire. 

‘’Various sizes of stone drills were made, and by their use the different 
holes were produced. It is unusual to find two perforations of the same 
diameter in any object. These stone drills were used in making the long 
holes in ivory objects of all kinds. 

‘The final smoothing of the surface of the ivory p^pce was effected 
by rubbing it against a fine-grained stone or in the hand where fine 
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sand was held; lastly, two pieces of ivory were rubbed against each 
other and thus a polished surface produced. 

‘The etching^ was done with sharp edges of fragments of flint. Some- 
times these stone fragments were skilfully fastened into a piece of wood 
and used as gravers or even as lancets. In later years files an^ saws 
were used to cut the ivory into the required shape, and pieces /f steel 
were used to make the holes. Often a three-cornered file was tne instru- 
ment used to make the holes. 

‘The drill bow or other implement or utensil was not produced in a 
day or even in a month, as these articles were usually oreated for per- 
sonal use. I have known of such articles being taken along on a pro- 
tracted hunting expedition and there worked upon to while away the 
oftentimes tedious hours of watching game. Again I have known when 
a native had requested a friend to etch some design, and in their festivals, 
commemorating their dead, these articles were often presented and 
highly cherished as gifts. Other articles of ivory often passed as a legacy 
from a relative to another, and highly valued by the owner.’ 

Referring finally to the walrus ivory and antler, both of which are 
employed for engravings, Mr. Turner adds in the same letter: ‘You 
will observe many of the larger objects of ivory and antler have outer 
or engraved portions of harder substance than the inner or core portion. 
You will perceive that in bent or curved affairs the outer part is always 
the denser portion of the material. This or these substances warp or 
curve because of their unequal density of parts. The native saw that heat 
would unshape a straight piece of ivory or antler, and, taking advantage 
of what the sun did, he laid aside the piece where it would become moist, 
and then placed it before the fire, core next to the fire, and warping 
was the result. 

‘In the winter the heat of the sun was not sufficient to produce harm, 
but when the warm rays began to heat objects, the native was careful 
to put his ivory or bone implements of the chase in the shade of a house 
or on the side of his cache, or withyi a place where heat could not af- 
fect it. t 

‘I never saw them dip any such object in hot water or try to bend 
it by force.’ 

This account from a student who knew and loved the Eskimo il- 
lustrates with great clarity what care was exercised by these people in 
ascertaining the nature and peculiarities of mate^rials, in adjusting their 
techniques both to the properties of the substance and to the nature 
of the object to |;>e fashioned, and the great emotional value that attached 



PLATE XI a. 

IVORY PIPE-STEM 


As an illiisiration of tlie engravings 
ina<le hy llu^ Kskiino on sneli olyjeets as 
<lri]l-l)ows, pipe stems, etc.. I inclmie the 
object on tliis plate, whieli represents 
a pipe stem. As usual, the designs repre- 
senting animals, men. and ohjeets, are 
exeeedinftly small and very simple in 
eontour, whieh dcces not prevcml the fig- 
ures from being admiialily expressive of 
aetion and even psychic stale. On tin* 
bast-line facing (A), the left-hand figure 
dtmotes a halhfatitin with its entrance 
(t/i. SeattMl u|)on the projecting shelf 
seat is the drummer, holding the tamboii- 
rint' drum in one hand while with the 
other he holds a drum stick < 6) . 'I'he 
other figures are the tlaiu'ers. in various 
attitud(‘s, with hands and fingers e\ 
Ic'uded (e). I pon tht' rotd of lh(‘ tm- 
tiaru'c are two mt‘n in similar altiluth's, 
while within the entrance is one figure ol 
a man in the attitmle (d falling lorwartl 
upon the ground ( t/ ) . In front of t ie en- 
trance is a grout) td' figurts in thr(‘at<m- 
ing attitudes. Om* of the men setans to 
be drawing his bow with the intention of 
shooting the man facing him, who has a 
hand ut) as il guarding his fac'e tct. 
'fhere atipears to have bc'en a discussion 
respecting a seal lying ut)on the ground 
between the men which led to the dis- 
agreement. 'flu- next figure is shown in 
the attilud(‘ of spearing a seal in the 
water ( c' ) . I he spear bladder bcdng shown 
at the upper end of the weapon, fhe next 
man is dragging home a seal (/). while 
the ru*xl following is engaged with an- 
other seal, stootiing down (or some rea- 
son. The large creature lying upon the 
base line, next to the right, is a whale I . 
One of the hunters has a hatchet and is 
(Mitting up the animal, while two assist- 
ants arc* otherwise engaged at either end. 
Next to the rigid is another hunter in tile 
act of dragging along his kayak^ on a 
sledge ih). The last person has on his 
sledge a seal which has been captured ( / > . 

If the pipe-stem is turned upside ilown. 
further figures will be observed on the 
new bas(^-line, facing (B>, the interpre- 
tation of which can be easily made, f For 
lurther illustrations of Fskirno engraving 
see pp. Q.b, 99. 102, 106, 112.1 



PLATE Xib. ESKIMO CARVINGS OF WHALE TAILS 

Illustration of utilization of a styli/od roalisiic feature for decorative 
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to such objects in the preparation of which untold hours of toil were 
spent (see Plate XIa). 

Settling Disputes Among the Eskimo 

Among the Eskimo, as among many other primitive peoples, the 
custom of blood revenge is one of the ancient means of retaliating for 
murder. In cerMin particulars this custom, as we find it among the 
Eskimo, is rather unique. In commenting on these practices Boas cites 
a report of Lieutenant A. Gordon from the year 1886 which in substance 
runs as follows: There once lived in the neighbourhood of Cape Chid- 
leigh, Labrador, a ‘good’ Eskimo who was christened at the White station 
Old Wicked, an impassioned man who was continuously threatening to 
do bodily harm to other natives. When his behaviour at length became 
unbearable, the Eskimo foregathered and decided that he had to be shot, 
which was done one afternoon while he was engaged in repairing his 
snow house. The ‘executioner’ shot him in the back, killing him in- 
stantly. This man then undertook to take care of Old Wicked’s wives 
and children so that they should not become a burden on the group. 

This incident, I said, refers to Labrador, whereas the Central Eskimo 
with whom Boas deals inhabit Baffin Land and the west shore of Hudson 
Bay. The fact that similar customs prevail in regions so widely separated 
suggests their antiquity. Another variant of this type of revenge also 
related by Boas is to the effect that the murderer comes to visit the rela- 
tives of the victim and settles down with them, knowing all the time 
that they are about to kill him in revenge. He is welcomed, and may 
live on this way quietly for weeks or even months; then he is suddenly 
challenged to a wrestling match, and if defeated is killed; if victorious, 
however, he may kill one of the opposite party. Or he may be suddenly 
attacked while hunting and slain by one of his companions.” 

Apart from vengeance, there ajre here other ways of settling grievances, 
of which the wrestling match mentioned by Boas is one, the other two 
being a fist fight and a song contest. Each of the three has its own 
geographical distribution in the vast area inhabited by the Eskimo. The 
legal nature of all of these fights is seen in the fact that revenge here 

Primitive law, as a separate topic, is not treated in this book. Instead, I am 
inserting here this bit on Eskimo legal procedure. To omit it would have been cruel 
to the reader. 

1^ Franz Boas, op, cit., p. 582. ^ 
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long and lasted, with dance and mimicry, at least an hour. The songs, 
in part, go like this. 

Marratse sings: 

‘Words I shall split, 

little sharp words, like wood splinters 
from under my ax. 

A song of olden days, 
a breath of the ancestors. 

A song of longing 
for my wife. 

A song that brings 
forgetfulness. 

A cheeky braggart 
has stolen her. 

He has tried 
to belittle her. 

Miserable wretch 
who loves human flesh. 

A cannibal 
from famine days.’ 

And Eqerko answers, singing: 

‘Cheek which amazes one! 

Laughable fury 
and sham courage. 

A song of derision 
which proclaims my guilt. 

You want to frighten me! 

Me, who defies death 
with indifTerence. 

Hei! You sing to my wife 
who once was yours. 

Then you were not so worthy 
of love. 

While she was left alone, 
you forgot to exalt her 
in song, 

in challenging, fighting 
^ong. 

Now she is mine, 
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nor will she ever be visited 
by song-making, false lovers, 
abductors of women 
in strangers’ tents.^^ 

Commenting upon the geographical distribution of the different 
metliods of settling disputes, the author brings out the following in- 



Fig. 33. Settling Disputes among the Eskimo: Distributioiv of VARifn'iES 
OF Contests. (After Herbert Kbnig, op. clt.) 


teresting fact. Song contests occur in the marginal districts of the Eskimo 
habitat, that is, in Greenland and on the coast of Labrador in the East, 
and in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands in the West. The fist contests 
are indigenous in the inlervenitig region, around Hudson Bay and the 
mouth of the Mackenzie. The wrestling contests again articulate through 
Smith’s Sound with the fist fights in the East, and through Alaska with 
the western area of the singing contests. It appears then that the distribu- 
tion of the latter is cut into and separated into two areas by the in- 
trusion of the two types of fightiftg contests.’” (See Map, Fig. 33.) 

Ibid., pp. 314-315. The translation from the German is mine. However true to 
the content of the Eskimo original, this double translation can, of course, not as- 
pire to reproduce the form of the native song. 

Ibid., p. 295. 

t ^ 




Chapter VII 

THE FOOD QUEST 


Hunters and Plant Gatherers . 

The preceding sketch of Eskimo technology has made abundantly 
clear the urgent nature of the primary adjustment to the food supply. 
The food quest, which is so difficult and arduous among the Eskimo, 
is only less so among all primitives, especially among those who have 
not reached the stage of the domestication of animals or the cultivation 
of plants. Man will eat and he must do so with a degree of regularity. 
As the food does not come to him, he must go after the food. 

In this primary adjustment, woman and man have alv^iays co-operated 
in most primitive societies living in what was sometimes described as 
‘The Hunting Stage.’ Woman has her share of labour as a provider, 
in so far as it is she rather than the man who goes forth in quest of the 
products of wild plant nature. In this division of labour, as will be 
shown in greater detail later on, there are some exceptions, but by and 
large wild plant gathering falls to the woman, not the man of the 
primitive group. She digs for yams with a crude slick, as in Australia; 
she gathers mushrooms and barks and berries or nuts and mosses, ac- 
cording to the opj)ortunities offered by her habitat. The equipment of 
tools she requires for this work is of the simplest. Not so with man who 
is the hunter. We saw already how elaborate were the hunting para- 
phernalia of the Eskimo. While these Arctic people are perhaps some- 
what exceptional in this respect, hunting without tools is not possible. 
It is in this connection that the different hunting tribes of the primitive 
world have devised such equipment ab the spear, the bow and arrow, 
the Australian boomerang, the almost ubiquitous club, and the well- 
nigh omnipresent knife. Not satisfied wdlh this, man, as has already been 
• stated, invented a series of further accessory devices for hunting and 
fishing, such as hooks and nets, snares and traps, in endless variety and 
profusion. By means of a trap, it becomes possible for the hunter to 
corner and hold his prey without being personally present at the crucial 
moment of caj^ture. In one form or another, these various devices are 
found everywhere, however primitive the particular tribe may be. 

]()0 


f 
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The example of the Eskimo has shown that both fishing and hunting 
may be carried on individually as well as in groups. Both of these 
features also have a universal distribution. The Australiai^ may follow 
the kangaroo alone, but he will also participate in communal hunts after 
smaller fry in which women, old men, and children will lend a hand. 
The Eskimo, as we saw, also have communal hunts on a large scale in 
the pursuit of reindeer or walrus. In the Plains of North America the 
buffalo was hunted individually but also by large groups of tribal 
dimensions. It is this latter kind of hunt which became an important 
social institution' among these people. 

Not only must food be secured, but it must also be prepared for con- 
sumption. While the intake of raw food, vegetable or animal, is not 
unknown either in modern or in primitive society, food of many kinds 
has been prepared in one way or another to make it palatable for 
consumption. Also, it has been stored away. This storing and prepara- 
tion of food called for additional devices, vessels, and habits of pro- 
cedure. Generally, though not exclusively, this task also falls to the 
women. Vegetable food, owing to its very nature, is secured more 
readily, under conditions of less danger, and within a smaller radius 
from the home. These traits of the plant aspect of the food quest have 
almost inevitably led to its becoming the monopoly of the housewife, 
or very nearly so. In these tasks, iiowever, the women were often as- 
sisted by the children and the sick and aged as well. Everywhere the 
sustenance of this part of the household is more regularly and relia- 
bly provided by the efforts of the home-bound woman than by those 
of her roving hunter husband or son. It is, in fact, a familiar spectacle 
among all primitive hunters that the man returning from a more or less 
arduous chase may yet reach home empty-handed and himself longing 
for food. Under such conditions, the vegetable supply of the family has 
to serve his needs as well as those of the rest of the household. 

Especially in connection with the preparation of meat for consump- 
tion, most of the many devices employed in cooking in modern days had 
already been known to the primUives, such as roasting, boiling, steam- 
ing, preserving, drying, spicing, and the like. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the variety of eatables thus made available is often very considerable, 
even in a primitive community. The recipes, moreover, in accordance 
with which particular dishes are to be prepared may lack none of the 
precision, complexity, or elaboration of detail made familiar by modern 
cookbooks. Professor Franz Boas, who knew his Kwakiutl so intimately, 
was able to secure from their women several hundred choking recipes 
which would have done honour to any similar modern collection. 
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By and large, of course, the food quest is not a matter of fun, nor can 
it be taken lightly. It is hard work, continuous, often boring, not in- 
frequently dangerous, but on occasion it may also become highly absorb- 
ing, exciting, and dramatic. As an illustration of the more spectacular 
varieties of hunting and fishing, let me offer a few descriptions, includ-* 
ing a whale hunt among the Eskimo, one variety of buffalo hunt among 
the Plains Indians, and an elaborate fishing expedition of the Maori. 


An Eskimo Whale Hunt 

This sketch, comprising a picturesque account of an Eskimo whale 
hunt under modern conditions and in co-operation with White men, 
is borrowed from Eskimo, by Peter Freuchen, who of all White men 
now living, with the possible exception of Stefansson, has identified 
himself most thoroughly and sympathetically with the life of these 
Arctic hunters. 

Tliis is Fi euchen’s tale : ‘At last they sighted a whale. The water which 
the whale spouted each time it came to the surface showed from afar 
where it w^as. The blowing indicated that the animal must be a good 
sized one and easy to approach closely. Here was a splendid chance for 
a good catch and helmsman and harpooner kept an alert watch on their 
distant prey. First they must discover the direction tlie whale was taking. 
They made all preparations for the animal was making straight for their 
boat and Mala [the Eskimo hero of Freuchen’s story] realized that they 
would soon make their first catch. The excitement of the hunt gripped 
them all as they rowed toward the whale. The animal apparently sus- 
pected nothing and was speeding calmly through the water. 

‘ “Can any life be happier than that of a whale?” thought Mala. The 
whale need only dive deep enough Us obtain its food; it opens its mouth, 
pushes out its mighty tongue and keeps on swimming while its gullet 
rakes in the small fish. As soon as its mouth is filled sufficiently the 
whale locks in the prey with its tongue and presses out the water, while 
the food is retained by the baleen which forms a fringe-like sieve ex- 
tending from the upper jaw. The food of the whale consists of millions 
of little fish, and the only thing the whale has to do after locking up 
his prey is to swallow it and that, after all, is the greatest joy of every 
living being. T^ere cannot be any doubt that whales have every reason 
to be satisfied with their lot. 
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‘Now the boat was quite close to the whale. The men who had never 
before caught whales felt their hearts pounding, and were very careful 
lo observe all precautionary measures. As soon as they reached the 
wake of the whale, they pulled in the oars, laying them very quietly in 
the bottom of the boat, so that no noise should scare the whale away. The 
water around them seemed to be boiling with tiny air bubbles ejected 
by the gigantic creature. The tell-tale bubbles made it possible for them 
to follow its trail. Whales are very wary; they know from great distances 
when a boat is crossing their course. Since they usually keep on in a 
straight line, it 'is possible either to follow them or, with luck, to ap- 
proach them from straight ahead when they float on the surface brccith- 
ing-in air. They cannot see straight ahead, as their eyes are on either 
side of their heads, and if approached noiselessly from the front, they 
are a sure prey. However, should they suddenly turn and catch a glimpse 
of the boat, they lose no time in vanishing from sight. 

‘The men used small paddles and brought the boat to without a ripple. 
They could see nothing, but they felt instinctively that the mighty animal 
was coming to the surface. Presently the colossus became visible; a 
mighty spout of water rose high in the air. Fetid air had to be exhaled 
and fresh air inhaled repeatedly before the whale could dive for food 
again. After all there was nothing in tlie world for it to fear — not for an 
animal of such great bulk as this giant! There were no enemies here. The 
whale floated serenely on the surface and the helmsman did not dare to 
utter a word of command. Everyone thought of the instructions he had 
been given before and tried to do his best. The most important thing now 
was to gel ahead, speedily and noiselessly. In case they bungled the job, 
hell would break loose. 

‘Then everything happened quickly: The harpooner hurled his spear- 
like weapon deep into the body of the whale. 

‘At that moment, the fear of death nearly overcame them. What a 
tremendous lashing of the tail! How the water boiled all around them! 
And then, with indescribable speedy the whale made for the sheltering 
depths. The swiftness with whieh the line unrolled from the box! It 
rushed out of the containers, first out of the one, then out of the other. If 
anybody had stood in the way, the line would have snapped oil his legs. 
If the line should become entangled now, the whale would pull the boat 
beneath the surface of the sea. 

‘Mala felt a sinking sensation in his stomach. This, certainly, was dif- 
ferent from hunting a miserable little seal which one could hold on to 
with one hand, provided one’s line was strong. How e:jcitement could 
bring out the sweat! Big beads of perspiration gathered on his forehead. 
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‘Not before the whale had reached the bottom of the sea and the line 
had stopped uncoiling, did they receive an order, “Back water!” They 
obeyed and tjie harpooner took a deep breath. As soon as the line 
tightened, there was a jerk. It was certain that the barbed hooks of the ^ 
harpoon had struck, despite the tremendous pull exerted by the whale 
when it made its wild rush for safety. There was a mufllcd detonation. An 
explosive, imbedded in the head of the liarpoon, had been discharged by 
the desperate struggling of the beast. The charge must have torn terrible 
holes in the mighty body. Now all depended on wliether the harpoon had 
penetrated the body of the animal in a straiglit line; otherwise the ex- 
plosive would do no more harm to the whale than injure one side and 
pass out of the body again. 

‘To all appearances the shot had been a bull’s eye, and the giant was 
even now resting on the bottom of the sea, limp with terror and excru- 
ciating pain. Perhaps its whole belly had been ripped open! And up 
above, on the surface of the sea, the men tore and pulled on the line, 
enlarging the wound and increasing the whale’s agonies. 

‘ “Rotv on — and keep rowdng,” the helmsman shouted. Now they must 
locate the hiding place of the wdiale. Besides, a steady pull had to be 
exerted on the line so that the whale could not turn over and draw the 
boat under water. If this should happen, one quick motion must sever 
the line; a hatchet was held in readiness. Then the prey would be lost 
for ever. 

‘What terrible tension this waiting meant! The kind of suspense that 
sets one’s nerves a-tingle when some terrihe danger looms near might 
be so racking as to be nigh unbearable l>ul, at the same time, it furnishes 
good sport for hardy men. It seemed to Mala as if there was no end to 
their trying wait. The whale must have stored up a great amount of air 
in its lungs to last so long beneath the waves! 

‘Suddenly it appeared! The line slackened with incredible speed. The 
whale rose quickly to the surface, plainly exhausted. The white men 
consulted their watches. Mala, looking at the sky, judged that the sun 
had travelled the breadth of two lingens since the whale had been har- 
pooned. The water, spouting through the nostrils of the whale, was 
reddened with blood, proof that the lungs had been punctured and that 
the battle would be over soon. All at once, however, the whale rallied; 
it no longer seemed in the least exhausted. Now they must get close to 
the animal and hurl into his huge bulk additional harpoons in order to 
finish it off — a dangerous job that required great care. 

‘Carefully, ti?ey paddled close to the whale and again the beast was 
harpooned, this time with a smaller barbed spear. The animal hardly 
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moved from the spot. As soon as the harpoon penetrated the body of 
the whale, the trigger line was pulled and there was an explosion open- 
ing new wounds. And then it rushed ahead madly through the water, 
pulling along the boat at a terrific rate of speed. There was still strength 
*in the King of the Seas. Northward the boat sped. Like wounded rein- 



Fig. 34. Hauling in a Waluus. (Drawn by Miss tlarrielte Akin after O. T. Mason, 
The llarnan Beast of Burden,) 

deer in the snow, the whale left behind tracks, easy to discern. How 
brave this whale was! Now it made straight for the mountainous shore 
whence the hunters had come. . . . 

"Often a whale which is already considered a sure catch causes much 
trouble; in case the animal should take its course through fields of 
dangerous ice floes, the line must be severed to avoid disaster. Game 
and line and everything is lost th^n. This time, however, the whale 
gradually weakened, the men oiu t more pulled at the oars and when the 
edgt^ of the ice was reached, the King of the Seas was dead. It was Mala’s 
boat which had made the first catch of the season. The skipper heaped 
unstinting praise upon the entire crew. . . . 

‘The helmsman ordered one of the white sailors to hoist a red flag 
on a boat-hook, as a signal to the other boats that they had made a catch 
and needed assistance in cutting up the carcass.’ ’ 

^ Peter Freiichen, Eskimo, trans. Branden, pp. 56-59. (Reprinfed by permission 
of the Liveright Publishing Corporation.) 

\ 
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Hunting the Buffalo 

The scene now shifts to the Plains Indians. During the years 1832- 
1839 an English traveller and artist, George Gatlin, journeyed widely 
among the Indians of North America. Fortunately for us, he was pre- 
vailed upon by friends to record his experiences in a series of letters 
and notes on the manners, customs, and condition of tke North Ameri- 
can Indians (this being the title of his two-volume work published in 
London in 1841). Although he often wrote loosely and always painted 
badly, his descriptions and drawings record much that in later years 
could only be gathered by reconstruction and speculation. Coming upon 
the Indians of the Plains at a time when the buffalo still roamed the 
grasslands in countless thousands, he was in a position to witness these 
intrepid hunters in their massed and devastating attacks on the animal 
in which the culture of the Plains was rooted.- 1 reproduce his descrip- 
tion of a buffalo hunt of tlie kind known as a ‘surround.’ The tribes 
participating in this affair, the Minitarees ( more commonly known as 
Hidatsa) and Mandan, constitute together with the Arikara the northern 
branch of the Siouan-speaking Indians of the eastern Plains, also called 
the Village tribes on account of the earth-lodge settlements or villages 
in which they lived when not following the buffalo. During these tribal 
hunts, on the other hand, they used the typical Plains tipis which, when 
camp was struck, were arranged in the form of the so-called Camp 
Circle. Follows Gatlin’s account: 

‘The Minitarees, as well as the Mandans, had suffered for some months 
past for want of meat, and had indulged in the most alarming fears 
that the herds of buffalo were emigrating so far off from them that 
there was great danger of their actual starvation, when it was suddenly 
announced througli the village oi^e morning at an early hour that a 
herd of buffaloes was in sight. A hundked or more young men mounted 
their horses, with weapons in hand, and steered their course to the 
prairies. . . . 

The plan of attack, which in this country is familiarly called a sur- 
round, was explicitly agreed upon, and the hunters, who were all 
mounted on their “buffalo horses” and armed with bows and arrows 
or long lances, divided into two columns, taking opposite directions, 
and drew thcr^selves gradually around the herd at a mile or more dis- 

- For a more ([('tailed sketch of Plains life, see pp. 171-172. 

/ 

/ 
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tance from them, thus forming a circle of horsemen at equal distances 
apart, who gradually closed in upon them with a moderate pace at a 
signal given. The unsuspecting herd at length ‘‘got the wit>d” of the ap- 
^iroaching enemy and iled in a mass in the greatest confusion. To the 
point where they were aiming to cross the line the horsemen were seen, 
at full speed, gathering and forming in a column, brandishing their 
weapons, and yelling in the most frightful manner, by which they 

turned the black and rushing mass, which 
moved off in an opposite direction, where 
tliey were again met and foiled in a similar 
manner, and wheeled back in utter confu- 
sion; by which time the liorsemen had closed 
in from all directions, forming a continuous 
line around them, whilst the poor affrighted 
animals were eddying about in a crowded 
and confused mass, liooking and climbing 
upon (.‘ach other, when the work of death 
commenced, i liad rode up in the rear and 
occupied an elevated position at a few rods’ 
distance, from which I could (like the gen- 
eral of a battle-field) survey from my horse’s 
>ack the nature and the progress of the 
grand melee. ^ but (utdike him) wdthoul the 
[)ower of issuing a command or in any way 



Fic. 35. Eskimo Ahrow- 
S'lRAiCHTKNKKs. (Drawfi by 
Miss Ilarrietle Akin afler 
Slofansson, up. cit.) 


directing its issue. 

Tn this grand turmoif a cloud of dust was soon raised, wliich in part 
obscured the throng wdicre the hunters were galloping their horses 
around and driving the whizzing arrows or their long lances to the 
liearts of these nol)le animals; whicli in many instam^es, becoming in- 
furiated with deadly wounds in their sides, erected their shaggy manes 
over their bloodshot eyes and furiously plunged forward at the sides 
of their assailants’ liorses, sometimes goring them to death at a lunge 
and putting their dismounted riiicrs to flight for their lives. Sometimes 
theii dense crowd was opened, and the blinded horsemen, too intent on 
their prey amidst the cloud of dust, were hemmed and wedged in amidst 
the crowding beasts, over whose backs they were obliged to leap for 
security, leaving their horses to the fate that might await them in the 
results of this wild and desperate war. Many were the bulls that turned 
upon their assailants and met tliem with desperate resistance, and many 
were the warriors who were dismounted and saved the?ftiselves by the 
superior muscles of their legs; some who were closely pursued by the 
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bulls wheeled suddenly around, and snatching the part of a buffalo 
robe from around their waists, threw it over the horns and eyes of the 
infuriated b^ast, and darting by ils side drove the arrow or the lance 
to its heart; others suddenly dashed off upon the prairie by the side 
of the affrighted animals which had escaped from the throng, and 
closely escorting them for a few rods, brought down their heart’s blood 
in streams and their huge carcasses upon the green and enamelled turf 



Fig. 36 . The Cheyenne Camp Circle. (Wisslcr, op. cit., after Dorsey.) 

‘In this way this grand liunl soon resolved itself into a desperate bat- 
tle, and in the space of fifteen niinutes resulted in the total destruction 
of the ijulinle herd, which in all their strength and fury were doomed, 
like every beast and living thing else, to fall before the destroying 
hands of mighty man. 

‘I had sat in trembling silence upon my horse and witnessed this ex- 
traordinary scene, which allowed 'not one of these animals to escape 
out of my sight. Many plunged off upon the prairie for a distance, but 
were overtaken and killed, and although I could not distinctly estimate 
the number that were slain, yet I am sure that some hundreds of these 
noble animals fell in this grand niHee. Amongst the poor affrighted 
creatures that had occasionally dashed through the ranks of their 
enemy and sought safety in flight upon the prairie (and in some in- 
stances had undoubtedly gained it), I saw them stand awhile, looking 
back, when they turned, and, as if bent on their own destruction, re- 
traced their steps, and mingled themselves and their deaths with those 
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of the dying throng. Others had fled to a distance on the prairies, and 
for want of company, of friends or of foes, had stood and gazed on till 
the battle scene was over, seemingly taking pains to stay and hold their 
lives in readiness for their destroyers until the general destruction was 
fiver, Mdien they fell easy victims to their weapons, making the slaugh- 
ter complete.’ ^ 

After quoting the above passage of Gatlin’s, W. T. Hornaday makes 
the following remark: ‘It is to be noticed that every animal of this en- 
tire herd of several hundred was slain on the spot, and there is no 
room to doiil)t tl^at at least half (possibly much more) of the meat thus 
taken was allowed to become a loss. People who are so utterly sense- 
less as to wantonly destroy their own source of food, as the Indians 
have done, certainly deserve to starve.’ ^ 

The statement of our author is charged with sinister irony. Gatlin 
could not have foreseen, but Hornaday knew and described the havoc, 
complete and irretrievable, wrought among the bisons by the White 
hunters who by means of their rifles, backed up by a psychology no less 
savage nor more provident than that of the Indians, all but achieved 
that extermination of this indigenous American animal which had been 
begun by the Indians (Fig. 37). 


A Maori Fishing Expedition 

For an illustration of primitive fishing operations on a large scale 
let me now turn to the Maori. In his valuable book, Primitive Economics 

'^George Gatlin, Letters and Notes etc., pp. 199-201. 

‘The Extermination of the American Bison,’ Smithsonian Report, U. S. National 
Museum, 1887, p. 482. 

^ Nor was the surround the only devastating metliod employed in hunting down 
the buffalo. There was also the ‘still hunt,’ in which a single hunter, armed with 
a repealing rifle and siiooting from amhush, could lay low dozens of buffalo almost 
at will. Hornaday mentions a certain ‘Capt. Jack Brydges, of Kansas, who was one 
of the first to begin the final slaughter oj the Muithern herd, who killed, by con- 
tract, one thousand one hundred and^ forty-two buffaloes in six weeks.’ Another 
method was chasing the buffalo on horseback or ‘running buffalo.’ This was an 
excit ng procedure, full of danger, not alone for the hunted animal, but for the 
hunter and his mount as well. When practised by the Indians, before the intro- 
duction of the repeating rifle, it gave the buffalo an alinust fair chance. The lance 
or bow and arrow could be used effectively only at ch)se range. This implied 
dangerous proximity to the powerful creatures, as well as numerous opportunities 
for a fall with its attending hazards. All this changed with the coming of the 
modern rifle and the Colt’s revolver. The latter, in particular, proved vastly 
superior even to the rifle. Held in one hand, it could be fired with greater precision 
than a rifle, which required the use of both hands. Shooting witlf a rifle from the 
back of a galloping horse is no easy matter, it was his skill at this particular 
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of the New Zealand Maori, Raymond Firth reproduces the following 
condensed account from a sketch given by Captain Gilbert Mair of a 
spectacular fishing display made in the year 1886 by Chief Te Pokiha 
v^lh his great fishing net. The operation of one of these enormous nets 
was a complicated affair requiring participation of many individuals 
and competent direction as well. The account runs as follows: 

‘The net used in this affair was a huge one, measuring by veracious 
report, 95 chains in length. It was made at Makelu during the winter 
months of 1885, by several hundred of Ngati-Pikiao of Arawa, on the 
initiative of their chief, Te Pokiha Raranui. The net was taken in sections 
to a flat below tlie village and w^as there set up with appropriate magic 
]>y the learned old men of the tribe. It was of such a size that no single 
canoe would hold it, and it was therefore taken out on a platform placed 
over two war canoes lashed together, the whole being propelled by thirty 
men. 1 he control of the enterprise was in the hands of one Te Whanarere, 
an expert in fishing, who in order best to supervise the workers, ascended 
to the top of a higli telegraph lower near by, and tlience gave out his 
commands. Shoal after slioal of fish he allowed to pass untouched, while 
crew and waiting crowd grew impatient, but the old man was wise in 
the lore of fish and nets. At last he gave the signal to encircle what ap- 
peared to be an insignificant brown patch on the water. ^^Haukotia mail” 
came his cry: "’"^Intercept itH The paddles dipped furiously, the craft 
forged along, and the net was paid out by six men. After the shoal w^as 
encircled a great portion of the net was still unused, but nevertheless it 
Avas found impossible to haul the seine, in spite of the large numbers of 
people who hauled on the ropes. The catch was loo great. The unused 
part of the net was now doubled round the remainder, and the expert 
came down from the tower and swam out to attend to the work. Under his 
direction the men hoisted the belly of the net, and so allowed a large part 
of the catch to escape. This was done twice, and only then could the seine 
be hauled in to the beach. It was held there by stakes driven firmly in, 
and the tide allowed to fall. Meanwhile, owing to the tapu, the people 
were not allowed to partake of food — which certainly tended to focus 
their interest on the work! The resulting catch numbered many thou- 

exploit that earned the late W. F. Cody his world-famous nickname, ‘Buffalo Bill.* 
Still another method was ‘impounding’ or killing in pens. This device enjoyed 
great popularity among the Indians, as it involved the co-operation of men, 
women, and children, appropriately stationed over a great distance, all intent on 
driving the herd toward the pen. Once tlie animals had entered the enclosure, they 
could do no more than chase about, wildly and aimlessly, until •tlit'y were all 
killed. The methods of hunting here enumerated are but a sample of a much 
greater variety employed against the buffalo. 
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sands of fish, and its apportionment was supervised by Te Pokiha him- 
self.’ « 


m p4 IMH 

Domestication and Cultivation 

At certain points in the history of the food quest, of labour, transpor- 
tation, and warfare, certain inventions supervened, perhaps not too often, 
which placed man in a position of an even greater domkiance over nature 
than he had heretofore enjoyed. With this dominance came greater com- 
fort, security, power, and an almost unlimited range of further opportu- 
nities for development. The two inventions, or more correctly, complexes 
of inventions I have in mind are, of course, the domestication of animals 
and the cultivation of plants. The wild animal or bird can be of use to 
man only after its life has been destroyed. To achieve this, it must be 
hunted, cornered or caught, and killed. Then il, or parts of it, can be used 
as food, clothing, or ornament. The animal as a source of power or of 
other useful qualities does not figure in this connection. The domesticated 
animal loses its freedom and some of its quality, but not all of it. It may 
now be employed as a source of energy, as a tool of speed, or as a 
reservoir of useful properties which under domestication may become 
greatly enhanced with special reference to the needs of man. 

In connection with domestication, we have already had occasion to be- 
come acquainted with the dog, man’s all but ubiquitous companion, help- 
mate, and friend. Let me repeat here that the domestication of the dog, 
however, wherever, and whenever it was achieved, must be regarded as a 
very ancient event in the history of culture, preceding that of the do- 
mestic^ation of any other animal. This is attested by the almost universal 
distribution of the dog including even the most primitive tribes.’^ 

The degree of domestication of this animal is not by any means always 
the same. In Australia, for example, the dingo may be described as only 
half domesticated. Around the '^^’amp*he is very much in evidence both 

® Raymond Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maoris pp. 214-215. 
(Reprinted by permission of George Routledge and Sons, Ltd.) 

" All original dogs have been derived from native wolves or some wolf-like 
animals, perhaps going back to a common Asiatic ancestor. Under the deliberate 
and non-deliberate artifices of a cultured existence, the race of dogs has multiplied 
and become diversified enormously in size, shape, and (juality. This notwithstand- 
ing, as old Eduard Hahn once j;ointed out, a dog has remained a dog, a fact of 
which humans ^are at least vaguely aware, but which to dogs is a matter of ut- 
most certainty. An enormous St. Bernard or Newfoundland, when confronted with 
a diminutive Spaniel or lap dog, knows that he is in the presence of one of his kind. 
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numerically and vocally. Being a dog he barks,® with reason or with- 
out, and to this extent he is of some use to the native as a messenger of 
trouble or anything else that may be happening. Again as^dog, or we 
njight say as wolf, he will go along on the hunt, but he has not in Aus- 
tralia been trained in any of those niceties of the hunting dog’s behaviour 
which we find among other primitives or in modern days. Also, he is 
not fed. As a result, he frequently looks and is underfed, and puppies in 
Australia often die prematurely for this reason. 

In America, we find the dog utilized for transportation among the 
Plains Indians, where he pulls the travois (see p. 67, F ig. 7), and among 
the Eskimo where, as we already know, he is employed for pulling the 
sled. Previously I have described the peculiar niceties and difficulties of 
the latter situation among the Flskimo. As a watch dog and hunting com- 
panion, the dog is employed, more or less effectively, among a great 
many Iribes. 

The dog apart, domestication must be recognized as a cultural feature 
of the Old World. In the two Americas, the only well developed case of 
domestication is that of the llama of the Peruvian area.*' In the Old World, 
on the other hand, we find the ancient domestic ation of the horse, cattle, 
camel, donkey, goat, sheep, pig, chicken, and elephant (half-domesticated 
in India and Indo-China). The South Sea Islanders have learned (prob- 
ably independently) to domesticate the pig, and they have readily ab- 
sorbed the domesticated chicken from the Whites. Native Africa abounds 
in domesticated animals: sheep, goats, donkeys, cattle, and in the North, 
horses and camels, the latter two certainly of Asiatic derivation. The 
breeding, herding, and tending of cattle must be recognized as one of 
the basic socio-economic institutions of Negro Africa, a subject to which 
I shall return (p. 153). 

Just as the domestication of animals made it possible for man to use 
them as tools, hence as a source of power, so the cultivation of plants 
greatly enlarged the role played by the vegetable kingdom in human 

• 

^ It is interesting to note that woImps or wild dogs do not bark: they howl. 
Barking, in other words, is itself a symbol of domestication. It is a sort of cultured 
or hu/nanized howl. 

® The words ‘well developed’ are important here. For there were numerous ap- 
proaclies to domestication. The Pueblo Indians kept eagles in cages and even 
reared turkeys. In the California-Oregon region, birds, especially those of striking 
plumage, were frequently caged, then plucked and liberated. Limited bee culture 
occurred in a number of tribes. The Indians of the North and Northwest often 
kept bears, foxes, and other animals as pets. The dog, however, and the llama 
were the only ones to be systematically bred in capitivity and made to do work 
for man, and of the two the llama, as stated, was restricted to a i^latively narrow 
district. 
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economy and industry. Cultivation is basically rooted in the sowing of 
the seed of whatever plant may be involved, preceded by one or another 
sort of preparation of the soil for the reception of the seed, from the 
making of a mere hole in the ground by means of a digging stick to a 
surface loosening of the soil with a hoe and a systematic turning of the 
soil, to a considerable depth, by means of a plough.^ Cultivation 
makes possible a more ready accumulation of substantial quantities of 
food at a given place and time. It also enhances the possibilities of food 
storage for future use. In a still broader perspective, cultivation invites 
sedentary habits of life. o 

In certain primitive areas, a kind of agriculture exists which fails to 
qualify as such, in the full sense of the word. I refer to the so-called 
‘garden culture’ of the Kwakiiill Indians, a form of cultivation highly 
developed among the Melanesians and Polynesians. The dilTerence from 
agriculture proper here lies in the fact that the tending of whatever plant 
may be involved — clover among the Kw^akiiitL taro, etc., among the South 
Sea Islanders -consists largely in weeding out the garden patches and 
protecting them from intrusion l>y means of fences of some sort but does 
not include the sowing of the seed.” True agriculture occurs in the two 
Americas in an enormous and practically continuous area of distribution 
(see pp. 400, n. 17, 450).”“ It is practised in the grassy plains of Africa, 

In the sequel, I shall have occasion to point out that the plough does not belong 
to primitive agriculture in the narrower sense. It does not generally occur in 
Africa, although it is known in the northeastern area where it can l)e shown to 
be of Asiatic origin. 

^^When local techniques are examined with sufficient care, a differentiation of 
primitive agriculture into hoe culture and digging-slick culture proves only par- 
tially aderiuale. On the basis of his intensive study of agricultural met hods in 
Central America, on the one hand, and in the Melanesian-Polyncsian area, on the 
other, K. Sapper distinguishes the planting-stick culture of the former from the 
digging-stick culture of the South Sea Islanders. The digging stick is a more 
substantial tool than the planting slick, being approximately twice as wide in 
cross-section. No real loosening of the soil is effected by the planting stick; instead, 
it is merely used to make a bole in the ground, which, after deposition of the plant, 
is lightly covered with loose earth. Mpeh more is accomplished with the digging 
stick. In preparation for a single taro shoot^the ground is loosened with the digging 
stick to a depth of ten inches and over a surface some eight inches in diameter. 
Then the shoot is deposited and the soil somewhat pressed down about it. (K. 
Sapper, ‘Some Notes on Primitive Agriculture,’ Globus, Vol. XCVII, 1910, p. 346; 
in German.) 

The vast majority of plants put under cultivation by the American Indians 
w^ere indigenous in the New World in pre-Columbian days, and foreign to the Old 
World. According to Spinden, the only two exceptions to this were the common 
gourd, Lagvnaria vulgaris, and the closely related family of species known as 
cotton, gossypinm. Both of these were common to the Old and the New World in 
1500. These pltnts can he readily distributed by wind and water and must have 
come to the New World from the Old in one of these ways. In Mexico and Peru, 
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in India, Indonesia, the Malay Archipelago, and certain parts of tlie 
Philippine Islands. More often than not, primitive agriculture is woman’s 
work, a rule to which there are some exceptions. In Africa, •agriculture 
and herding co-exist in many tribes, whereas the persons who engage in 
these pursuits constitute distinct social classes, the herders or breeders 
usually appearing as the higher class, the agricultural peasants, as the 
lower one.^ '* 

As a sample of agricultural activity among the North American In- 
dians, let me now^say a few words about the Iroquois-speaking tribes of 
the Great Lakes region in northwestern New York and southeastern 
Canada. These tribes were already located in the above region at the 
discovery of America, although in ultimate derivation they may perhaps 
have migrated from farther South. We are in possession of many at 
times detailed descriptions of Iroquoian life dating as far back as the six- 
teenth century and comprised in the so-called Jesuit Relations. Towards 
the middle of that century, five of these tribes formed a confederacy 
usually referred to as the League of the Iroquois. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, one of the Iroquois-speaking tribes, the Tus- 
carora, wlio had previously resided in North Carolina, migrated north 
and was incorporated with the other tribes of the League to which it 
was related both linguistically and culturally. 

The Iroquois, though always practising hunting with skill and enthusi- 
asm, were in the main agriculturists. They cultivated on a large scale the 

wiiere af^riculliire was highly developed, the principal cultivated plants were maize, 
bean, and squash, as well as "the sweet potato, Ipomcra batatas (Aztec camotl) y 
chile (Aztec), Capsicum annmini, and the tomato, Lycopersicum esculentuni 
(Aztec tomatl) , the last two only in Mexico. Cacao, theohrorna cacao (from Aztec 
cacauatl) was known in Mexico, Central and South America, and the West Indies. 
When ground, this fruit seed was made into a drink known as chocolatl. Among 
the several plants cultivated by the Peruvians the most common were the potato 
( see p. 400, footnote 17) and the peanut. In the valleys of the Amazon, Orinoco, and 
Plata, maize, beans, and squashes were cultivated, maize liere ceding first place to 
manioc or cassava, of which two species w^re in use, one with a poisonous juice 
(see p. 123, footnote 4), the other harmless. Tobacco, of several species, was widely 
cultivated in both continents. In North America maize was the staple crop, usually 
associat'-d with beans and scpiashes. In a complete enumeration a numher of semi- 
cultivated trees, of economic value, would have to he added to this list. Spinden 
estimates that the annual value, for the United .States alone, of the plants brought 
under cidtivation by the Indians amounts to some three billion dollars. (H. J. 
Spinden, ‘The Origin and Distribution of Agriculture in America,’ Nineteenth In- 
ternational Congress oj AmericanistSy pp. 271-276.) 

’^Il is certain that the combination of agriculture and herding characteristic of 
so many African tribes has Ijecn the result of the mixture of pastoral and agricul- 
tural tribesmen, although in many particular instances the historiAl information 
is lacking by which this reconstruction could be substantiated. 

For other data on the League, s^e p. 334. 
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bean, squash, and especially the green corn or maize. The Jesuits tell us 
of the vastness of their fields and the ample granaries found by them 
among these people. As the region occupied by the Iroquois was a wooded 
one, the first stage in agriculture consisted in the clearing of the forests, 
a task of considerable proportions and difficulty in view of the poor 
technical equipment of the natives who could only dispose of the stone 
ax. This necessitated the adoption of a special procedure. A ring of 
bark encircling the tree was cut off with the ax, then the tree was per- 
mitted to stand, die, and dry for about a year, whereupon it was chopped 
down, the residual trunk being softened somewhat on the surface by a 
fire started about the base of the tree, the upper portion of which was 
prevented from catching fire by water being thrown at it. The latter 
function was performed by women, although the other operations con- 
nected with the removal of trees were done by the men. After the field 
was cleared, llie agricultural activities were taken over by the women 
exclusively. They worked in the field, organized in a so-called ‘working 
bee,’ usually under the leadersliip of a woman supervisor. While thus 
engaged, the women frequently tugged along their babies, securely 
strapped to wooden carrying boards, which were as a rule hung up on 
branches of trees at the outskirts of the field, where the cradles could 
be seen swinging in the breeze while the women were labouring in the 
field. 

These agricultural activities stood in the very centre of the social and 
ceremonial life of these tribes and deeply affected their mythological 
ideas. The presiding deities of the Iroquois were the Three Sisters (‘Our 
Mothers’), the Bean, the Squash, and the Corn. About these female deities 
and the plants which they represented centred the seasonal ceremonies 
in the form of the Bean Festival, the Squash Festival, and the Corn Festi- 
val, the last and most imfjortant of the three taking place about the month 
of September when the corn stood ripe in tlie fields ready for harvest- 
ing. Similar festivals were held at the time when the berries, such as 
strawberries and raspberries, ripc^ned in the woods and were picked and 
brought into the village. In the coufse of these ceremonies which were 
somewhat uniform in their general structure, prayers were addressed 
to the gods, in particular the Three Sisters referred to above, to whom 
praise was given for past favours, and supplications were addressed for 
their continuance in the future. Many features of the social life of the 

^^Some fifteen or sixteen varieties of corn were distinguished by the Iroquois, 
and they used perhaps as many as forty recipes for the preparation of corn. The 
dishes made beans anrl squashes were similarly diversified. (For details see 
F. W. Waugh, ‘Iroquois Foods and Food Preparation,’ Memoir 86, No. 12, An- 
thropological Series, Geological Survey, Canada.) 
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Iroquois with which we shall become familiar later on suggest that the 
great influence enjoyed by women in Iroquoian society is largely to be 
traced to their importance in tribal economy in their capacity as agri- 
cultural workers. 

• How the different forms of the food quest are to be conceived in rela- 
tion to tlieir history and succession in the development of human economy 
is a separate problem to which I shall return in a later chapter (see 
p. 512). 
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INVENTION 


The Nature of Invention 

In the first chapter of this book, when dealing with man in his relation 
to animals, I had occasion to point out that mentality as such, in the sense 
of a capacity for logical or abstract thought, does not exhaust the range 
of difference between man and his animal predecessors. It is true, of 
course, that man can think; but he can also imagine, which is a special 
and distinct kind of psychic process. Whereas thought, as logic or ab- 
straction, need not lead to anything new, imagination, though leaning 
upon the actual or existing, in fact or in thought, adds something to that 
which pre-existed: it opens the doors into the realm of the new, the here- 
tofore non-existing. The quality of the human mind which e/Jables it thus 
to expand the realm of thought and ultimately of things is usually desig- 
nated as creativeness. It would perhaps he going heyorid actually known 
facts to state that animals are wholly devoid of tliis faculty. Seeing that 
crealiveness is of all things the most inherently psychic and therefore 
‘inward,’ there is little ho}>e that we shall ever know whether creative- 
ness has had its beginning with mail or was foreshadowed in the psycho- 
physical organization of animals. Man, at anv rate, is a creative animal. 
He goes beyond the facts, beyond the existing and the known, to add 
something new which neither existed before nor was thought of. There 
is, however, creativeness and crealiveness. The poet, religionist, artist, 
are creative; furlhermore, the products of their imaginings arc not re- 
strained by any necessity to correspond to matter-of-fact reality or to 
chime with it — these alluring phantoms have their own feet to stand on. 
If they can cause a thrill or aesthetic satisfaction or stimulate the imagina- 
tion of others, well and good. 

Not so with that special kind of originality designated as the inven- 
tive faculty, of which the mechanical aspect is the most typical. An in- 
ventor also goes beyond the facts: he transcends the lieretofore existing 
by imagining and inducting something that has not existed before. But 
also, the product of his inventiveness must operate within the realm of 
the establishes and matter-of-fact. In other words, it must work. If it 
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does not concretely and objectively work, it is a failure as an invention. 
Then indeed we may designate it as sheer phantasy or romance, but no 
longer as an invention. It is this combination of creative (^riginality, as 
spiritual and ideal as any, with the requirements of rnatter-of-factness 
and operative worth, which constitutes the earmark of inventing and 
inventions. Among the various tools and devices of primitive man, some 
dis('ussed in the preceding, others still to be mentioned, there is abundant 
evidence of tlie operation of the inventive faculty. As we saw^ again and 
again, man is the tool-maker, but he is not born with his tools as are 
animals with tlieir organic determinants. The tools are not given him: he 
tnnst conjure them up and. in doing so, he must be guided not by phantasy 
alone but hy the conditions, requirements, and limitations of the given 
situation. A prayer or magical incantation works as long as its user be- 
lieves in it. In other words, its operation or effectiveness is a matter of 
conviction or faith. Not so a mechanical tool: no tool works or can work 
by faith. Unless it is a lit tool, it will not work. y\nd when we say that it 
is fit, what is meant is that it works and that it does so in the setting of 
the operative chara(*t(M'isl.ics of tliose materials and llie fnatter-of-fact re- 
(juiromenls of those })rocesses vvhi(*h conslitnte tlie proper and appointed 
field of lh(^ tool. In this spirit man conceived and created Ins tools, and 
vvlien he saw that they worked fie knew that they were indeed tools, or 
at least he accepted them as such. 

This, then, is the field of invention. At first there was no artificial 
fire in the world. The only fire man knew was that produced hy the forces 
of nature without his participation, such as a fire brought about by a 
stroke of lightning, or the burning forest or prairie of wfiatever origin. 
When man wanted or, more accurately, needed fire, he did not have it. 
1 say ‘needed’ ratlier than ‘wanted,’ for ihe cliances are that he did not 
know that he wanted it until lie first liad it. How then, it may be asked, 
did he ever come to invent those devices whicli made the making of fire 
possible? 

The answer is, unpremeditated difieovery. An analysis of the different 
methods of making fire, by sawiifg, drilling, or striking, reveals the fact 
that one or another kind of friction is involved in each case. Now fric- 
tion, whether deliberately induced for a purpose or not, will on occasion 
produce smoke, a spark, and hence fire. The observation of such nalura! 
origination of fire must have been made by man frequently enough. This 
was not an invention but a discovery. A discovery, let it be noted, is not 
a mere observation. To see something is not a discovery; however, if 
what you see is noted as something worth seeing, it may cj^alify as a dis- 
covery. The discovery, again, is not yet an invention. To have seen fire 
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naturally produced is not equivalent to being able to produce it arti- 
ficially. It is only when the discovery is harnessed and made to do man’s 
bidding that, it becomes an invention. And it is here that the objective 
characteristics and limitations of the matter-of-fact world must be takers 
into consideration. Unless this is done, the discovery will prove in vain 
and the invention abortive. Let me add to tliis that primitive man, though 
well if not accurately informed about many matters, is eminently 
concrete-minded in his knowledge. Of science he has the unorganized 
beginnings, but of scientific theory, not even that. Being innocent of any 
insight into what we call principles or laws, as in mechanics, the use 
he made of his noted observations was purely empirical. 

The cruder methods of making fire by sawing or drilling are further 
improved by an additional invention in the pump drill of the Iroquois 
and other tribes, or tlic bow drill of the Eskimo and the Pacific Coast 
Indians. Thus an unbroken continuity of revolutions is assured and speed 
increased. Wherever we look at the field of material culture, it bristles 
with inventions, l ake, for example, a canoe. The fact that it is narrow 
and long is not casual but significant: it stands for lightness, speed, and 
manageability. There is no reason to think that this shape occurred to 
man when he made his first canoe, or whatever that thing was. There is 
no a priori reason why man should have attempted to navigate the waters 
in an article shaped thus rather than otherwise. In other words, this 
particular shape, a combination of narrowmess w ith relative length, which 
has long since become the well-nigh universal attribute of all artificial 
floating things, must have been discovered as desirable, because adequate 
to the requirements, not through any pre-existing knowdedge or theory, 
but by sheer observation, accidental and uninduced. The oar or paddle, 
in all its particulars as well as in its articulation with the boat, repre- 
sents an invention ; so does the fishing hook w Inch, as we saw, has an 
enormous distribution in the primitive world. The purpose of a hook is 
to hook on to things, and this it does admirably. It is one thing, however, 
to have a fish on the hook and another to pull it out of the water with 
it, especially when the fish is unwilling! Thus many a fish must have been 
lost before a barbed hook was invented, the same being true of the barbed 
arrow or spear head. When thus perfected the point is the entering wedge 
for the weapon; the barb, on the other hand, impedes its exit. This being 
what the occasion required, the barb, as an invention, proved adequate.^ 

^ I might add that the formulation here presented in which invention is coupled 
with discovery, need not be taken as a theoretical dogma, implying the universality 
or inevitability the application of this principle. Granted familiarity with the 
relevant processes and man’s capacity for imagining new combinations, it is after 
all conceivable that here and there inventions were made by a mind unfertilized 
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The composite harpoon of the Eskimo wears the unmistakable ear- 
marks of an invention or of a series of inventions. Though spear-like 
articles may be picked up in nature, it knows no composite spears or har- 
poons. Now this is precisely what a harpoon is: a composite spear. In 
♦ this case — the history of the article being, as usual, unknown — the 
origin of the device seems fairly plausible. The utilization of a spear for 
fishing is of course widespread, and we are safe in assuming that the an- 
cient Eskimo used this weapon for hunting aquatic mammals. These crea- 
tures are powerful and not to be downed by one spear wound, nor may 
victory be expected until the hunter has had a chance to throw at least 
a second spear.* And so the idea arose of pre- 
serving contact willi the spear, and hence the 
animal, by attaching it to the hunter by means 
of a thong held in the left hand while the 
spear was thrown with the right. When this 
scheme was put into operation, it wmuld no 
doubt often happen that the spear, subjected 
to the double pull of the animal and the 
thong, would break when the animal at- 
tempted to escape, with the result, once more, 
of the hunter’s losing his catch. It is in this 
situation that some ingenious Eskimo may 
have thought of making a spear or har])oon 
operate as a unit by fashioning it in two or 
more parts in the first place, and then con- 
necting the parts in such a way that they 
could separate under pressure, wdthout break- 
age. When this had been carried out tlie invention was accomplished, 
for now the tension to which the harpoon was subjected led it to separate 
along the points of articulation, as rleterrnined by its structure.^ The 
most im[)ortant part, namely the point, now imbedded in the animal, 



Fic. 38. Gre'.at Andaman 
II vRcooN, wirli major part 
of sliaft omitted. (After 
A. K. KadclifTe-Brown, The 
Andarnan Islanders.) 


by appropriate discoveries. Whether when this happened among primitives it 
is, of course, impossible to determine, in view of our scant knowledge of the liis- 
tory of primitive inventions. We do, however, kmjw from modern evidence that the 
process of mental experimentation is not unknown among inventors, rare though it 
naturally is. Wlialever ihe psychology, let me add. ihe final test of any invention 
is its behaviour in a concrete material situation, (duly after this lest has been suc- 
cessfully passed is the ifiveiition recognized as sjieh. 

2 A. B. Kadelift’e-Brown describes a composite harpoon among the Andamanese 
(The Andaman Islanders, pp. 441 442). Here it consists of two parts, shaft and 
point, the latter delachable and - as among the Kski mo- provided with a thong 
held by the hunter. It is used for hunting turlles and dtigongs, aquatic mammals 
ranging about eight feet in length. Like sil nation, like inventri»n (see Fig. 38). 
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preserved its contact with the hunter by means of the thong attached 
to it and held tight by the hunter. A gigantic creature, like the whale, 
would in such a case pull the hunter and his boat along with him, a 
lively process but not necessarily a fatal one to the hunter. In due lime 
the latter could repeat his attack, and not infrequently, victory was his in# 
the end. In the case of a smaller animal, like the seal, the thong is suffi- 
cient to prevent it from escaping very far, and when it returns to the origi- 
nal breathing hole for air, the hunter has little trouble in dispatching it. 
Now this, of course, is not history but an historical hypothesis, but barring 
details, it does not seem to be a rash one.' (See pp. d7-dd and big. 27). 

Another invention is the feathered attachment to the sliafts of arrows, 
which in some instances runs parallel to the sides of tlie shaft, in olliers 
is spiral wdth reference to the shaft, which makes it even juore effective 
in so far as a screw-like motion is thereby communicated to the arrow. 
As a consequence, such an arrow bores its wa} through the air, as it 
were, and then similarly through the flesh, making a formidable wound. 
The German psycliologisl, Wilhelm Wundt, was inclined to ascribe this 
invention to magical analogy, the arrowy first identifit'd with a bird, being 
constructed so as vaguely to resemble one. Tlie gn^ater success of such 
arrow^s may then have led to tlie jierfecting of tlie dev ice. This roundabout 
way of arriving at the result, via magic, though conceivafile, is to my 
mind unnecessary in this instance. A feather might easily chance into 
this position, say as a decorative altachinent to the counterweight placed 
here to balance the point. This would provide the necessary condition for 
I he pregnant discovery. 

A good illustration of the relation'between invention and discovery is 
provided by the releast? used iu tra]>s among many different tribes, the 
operative item consisting in a sajiling bent out of its natural position and 
attatdied to a part of tlie release mechanism (Fig. ) . The jmll of the 
bent sapling provides the ncct'ssary t(?rision to kcc]) the device in equi- 

^Obviously enun^li, the balbainl-sockel device conneeiin^ the point with llu‘ 
middle part of the t:omposire i->baft is a later deveh*pjnenl or invention. p]an^il>Jy 
reducible to tfie diseovery lliat two object.^ p]ac<'d iu such a position and .sul:»jected 
to friction, as the position of one witli refei<«nce to the otlier varies, will lend to 
develop a ball-and socket-like surface of contact. Once such an observation was 
made, a deliberate shaping of the two pi<a-es into a ball-and-soeket form was an 
easy next step in tcclinicjiie. The fact tbai two objt‘cts in tliis posjiion will tend to 
develop such an aiTieulatin^ 5urfa(;e is proved by the presenre of the ball-and-soeket 
feature in bones, human and animal. Example: the hip joint. !\o direct ing mind can 
be assumed here, nor can it be hehl that two bones tfius juxtaposed possessed the 
ball-and-socket feature from the beginning: it w^as formed rm'chanically throiigli 
the continual pressure at the point of contact of i!ie two bones placed in such a 
dynamic situation. Another possibility is that some Eskiujo (deserved this very fact 
on a human or aAmal skeleton, and applied the discovery tt) tlie harpoon. 
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librium until the crucial moment of the release arrives. How, it will he 
asked, might the idea of a tree acting in this fashion occur to anyone? 
The answer in this case is at hand. In walking tlirough I he jungle many 
a savage must have had the exj3crience of being struck in #ie face by a 
Wancli dislocated by a man walking ahead of him. Here then was 
an observation which brought home the fact that a branch or young 
tree, when bent out of position, presents ])owcr. Subsequently, when the 
hunter needed a source of power to replace himself in conjunction with a 



trap, he ihouglu of the tree and made use of it, fitting its energy into the 
operative situation. 

All the inventions here mentioned and numerous other ones of the 
same general kind refer to llie most primitive conditions; still others, 
associated with the cultures of im>re advanced tribes, became responsi- 
ble for the art of smelling metals and the dificreut devices employed in 
the domestication of animals and the cultivation of plants.’ 

The staple food-plani of South Amerirh is cassava or manioc, wliich, for best 
results, requires a somewiiat dry, san<b^ soil, ll was not cultivattMl along the moist 
Andean coast but was in general use in the eastern section of the continenl, cither 
alone or in combination witli maize. In its natural slate cassava contains a poisonous 
juice unfitting it for consumption. P^or this reason a special mtthod of preparation 
had to be adopted. First the cassava is grated, the if'sulling mess being gathered in 
a container, called ‘cassava canoe. ^ Then llie ‘cassava squeezer’ or matapi comes 
into use. The device is made of plaited itiviti strands (Fig. 39(1, J). '(t is next 
hung up by tlie collar [Fig. 39a. 2] on to a suitable ptojecting beam [a], wltile a 
strong pole f^L passed through the ankle ling, is tucked under a fork made by tying 
a strong stick fcj at an acute angle to a hoii'^e post Vd\. TJie pole ae^s as a lever, the 
fork as the fulcrum. By tlie woman llirowing her whole weight, usually sitting, on 
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It may be observed here incidentally that the operative conditions, or 
the uses to which an article is to be put, often provide limiting conditions 
which in a sense predetermine the technical solution, thus leading to 
comparable results whenever such a solution is reached. Take, for ex- 



Fig. 39ff. Matapi, or Cassava Si^ijKKZER, (Walter E. Roth, ‘An 
Introductory study of the Arts, Crafts and Customs of the Guiana 
Indians.’ iVoth Report, Bureau of American Ethnoiosy, pp. 277 299. ) 


ample, an oar. Abstractly speaking an oar can be long or short, light 
or heavy, circular in cross-section or flat, wide or narrow, of even width 
throughout its length or otherwise; also it can be made of more than one 
material. Now, in accordance with local conditions or chance, most of 
these shapes and materials may have been used for oars at one time or 

the free end of the pole, the matapi is extended, its diameter conse(piently diminished, 
the contents scpieezed, and the poisonous juice, which is expressed through the inter- 
stices of the plait, allowed to run down and drip into a vessel placed beneath to 
collect it.’ (Roth, op. cit. under Fig. 39a.) 
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another and a variety are still being used in a pinch, including even the 
human arms when a rower or paddler permits his tool to slip into the 
water and, perhaps, be carried off by the current, leaving Jiim stranded 
^n his boat. But if you want a good oar — and this is what at length you do 
want — the end result is limited by the conditions of use. The oar must not 
be so short as not to reach the water, or only barely so, nor must it be too 
long, for that would make it too heavy or clumsy as a lever; it must not 
be so heavy as to impede its operation, nor so light as to cut off the re- 
sistance it should offer in a measured rhythmic movement. It must not, 
finally, be either brittle or pliable, for this would unfit it for use against 
a dense resisting medium. The manner again in which an oar is used, 
which is the only manner in which it can be effectively used in a sitting 
position, precludes uniformity of shape throughout its length. The blade, 
in order to offer proper resistance to the water and thus induce propul- 
sion, must be either flat or preferably somewhat curved longitudinally 
and laterally, like a shallow spoon open at the end, with the concavity 
facing in the direction opposite to the movement of the boat. Anyone 
who has tried to row a boat witli a slick will know what is meant here. 
The butt end of the oar, on the other hand, must be adjusted to manipu- 
lation: preferably it should not be flat or angular but more or less circu- 
lar in cross-section. Also it must not be too bulky for a firm grip nor too 
slight, or it would tend to slip during rowing. The middle section of the 
oar is the connecting link between the blade and the butt; its length is 
determined by the proper length of the oar; it must be strong enough 
to withstand the stresses, and so on. It is desirable, finally, that the oar be 
made of a material tliat could float, so that the oar could be readily 
recovered from the water. The limitations Inue imposed by the conditions 
of use are so drastic that every oar is — emphatically — an oar, implying 
numerous points of similarity between all oars,"’ 

The same point applies to numerous other objects, such as canoes, 
knives, pots, releases in traps, hooks, knots, and so on and on. In all 
these instances the technical conditions of use are bound to result in 
similarities, more or less precise, in the objects designed to solve the 
technical problem. If the situation allowed of only one solution, the 
object solving it would always be identical. This, of course, is a limiting 
case. The fewer the possibilities, at any rale, the more likely are similar 
solutions. As a general result of this principle it is to be expected that 
many objects or devices, independently invented in different parts of the 

® See my ‘Limiting Possibilities in the Development of Culturi^’ {History y Psy- 
chology, and Culture, pp. 44-46). 
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world and in different tribes, will in certain particulars be more or less 
similar. It is well to remember this point when we come to the discussion 
of cultural svnilarities in their relation to diffusion (see p. 470). 

It is customary to restrict the term ‘invention’ to objects or devices, 
While no objection need be i>ffered to this terminological limitation, it 
should be understood that from a psychological as well as a mechanical 
standpoint, the concept ‘invention,’ with precisely the same connotation, 
is not less applic'able to processes than to things, processes executed 
by means of tools oi‘ by the hands alone. The boat-maker, basket- weaver, 
wood-carver, caipeiUer, smitti, acrobat, daticer, typist,* all employ cer- 
tain sets of motions to achieve certain desired technical results with speed 
and accuracy. Tlicsc motions are themselves subject to certain technical 
limitations inherent in th(‘ oj)eralive situation, but they will be found to 
differ, more or less, as between person and person, with results, perhaps, 
equally good, or l)ad, or with varying results. It is well known that a 
tennis player who has not learned, in the very beginning of his career, 
the proper grips and positions required by what is called ‘form,’ is likely 
to find Ills game falally liandleapped. Similarly, when a typist acquires 
the haldt of striking the keyboard with one or two fingers, be is well on 
the way to becoming a poor lyjiist. Now, all these technical achievements 
can be Lauglil and are being laiiglit by those possessing the tecliniijuc to 
others who are learning it. At tlie same time, we know from experience 
that the student, lliougli frequently adopting certain peculiarities of the 
master’s technique, alsf) develops certain individual adjustments. Such 
adjustments or grips or shifts become crystallized as ‘motor habits’ 
(Boas ) and presently come to operate automatically ; so much so that the 
operator is usually incapable of analyzing what precisely it is he is doing 
or giving an account of his operations. Probing into tlie matter further, 
we discover tliat sucli motor liabils were dynamic inventions before they 
became habits. Tlicy have about them the earmarks of an invention, in 
so far as a new element is inlrodueed— in this case a ‘position’ or motion, 
not a thing — and fitted into a mechanical, therefore, operative and 
raatter-of-fael, situation so that it works and accomplishes tlie desired re- 
sult. The case, I repeat, is strictly parallel to that encountered in the 
iriv’^ention of objects or devices, with the only difference that the some- 
thing invented is not an object hut a process. It is interesting to note, in 
this conuexion, that these ‘dynamic inventions,’ having originated from 
numerous shifts and counter-shifts in tlie midst of a moving mechanical 
complex, seldom rise into consciousness except occasionally at the point 
where they m^ke their first appearance. Even by a deliberate act of will 
one does not readily succeed in lifting a motor habit, routinized dynamic 
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invention, into the light of awareness. For this reason the teaching of 
techniques consists to a large extent in the presentation of examples to 
be followed, rather than in verbal directions of what one is to do. Anyone 
who would rely on verbal instruction in teaching a novice liow to skate, 
^lay billiards, thread a needle, or handle a saw, is almost bound to fail. 
His example, on the contrary, may well enhance the rapidity of the 
learning process. ‘Let me show you how’ expresses the pedagogy of these 
situations. 


Primitive and Modern Inventions 

« 

It is customary in our mtjchanical age to think of ourselves, our time, 
and Western civilization in the light of invention. We feel that we are the 
inventors par excellence and regard mechanical inventions as the very 
corner-stone of modern culture. To a degree all this is very true. On the 
other hand and in the context of this book, it will be useful to consider 
not only the differences but the similarities between modern and primitive 
invention. The similarities here are considerable. First comes inventive- 
ness itself as a psychological trait, that variety of creativeness which re- 
ceives its particular stamp from its practical-mindedness. In this respect, 
as we saw, man differs very markedly from the animal, but as between 
man and man, all seenj to have it without distinction of race but with a 
marked variability in individual endowment. We do not know, it is true, 
the precise limits of this variability. Here, as in all similar instances, the 
difficulty of drawing a sharp line between first and second nature seems 
insuperable, but that there is such individual variability in mechanical 
gifts can scarcely be doubted. Some people are born with mechanical 
fingers while those of others are \lead’; some can almost be said to see 
with their finger-tips, whereas others cannot use them even when they 
see with their eyes. Within these extreme limits tliere are other variations 
which, as I said, we cannot with any degree of assurance allocate as in- 
born or acquired, but it seems certain that such differences between 

individuals are not restricted to modern man but characterized mankind 

» 

from the beginning. This slatemtmt applies equally to wliat may more 
accurately be described as a talent for manipulation, and to that more 
specifically psychic quality of inventiveness of which we spoke before. 
At the same time it is important to realize that the inventor, as a profes- 
sional, is not j)ieseJiL among primitives. We know of no primitive indi- 
viduals who devote themselves wholly or even largely to invention as 
such. This is both a cause and a consequence of the fact that inventions 
among primitives are few and far between. Apart from tke presence of 
individual differences in inventive capacity, the principal similarity be- 
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tween primitive and modern invention lies in the relationship of both to 
discovery. The principal difference, on the other hand, as between primi- 
tive and modern, lies in the intellectual equipment of the inventor and in 
the conditions under which he does his work. Most of the time, at any rate, 
the modern inventor is, like his primitive brother, a capable utilizer of 
discoveries. 

Consider, for example, the role of discovery in the invention of the 
incandescent lamp. Wheii Edison entered this field electric lighting based 
on the consumption of carbon or other material in an open-air lamp 
had already been attempted with partial success. Edison began his 
exploration by rapidly reaching the conclusion that an arc-light was 
unfit for indoor illumination. What he therefore set out to solve was the 
problem of an incandescent electric lamp. At this point the Edison Elec- 
tric Light Company undertook to finance Edison’s labours at his Menlo 
Park laboratory. Followed days and nights of unrelenting toil. Not 
before forty thousand dollars had been spent on the experiments, did a 
lamp, put on the circuit, light up and maintain its light for almost two 
days. A new principle of lighting was thus established. But the brittle 
filament employed did not come up to commercial requirements. What 
was needed was a durable burner. So a search was begun for a material 
whicli could be reduced to a perfectly homogeneous carbon. Here 
Edison turns discoverer. He carbonizes everything he can lay his hands 
on, tissue paper, soft paper, card boards, threads, fish line, vulcanized 
fibre, celluloid, coco-nut hair and shell, varieties of wood, punk, cork, 
flax, grasses, weeds. In all, some six thousand substances were carbon- 
ized and tested before Edison chanced upon a bamboo binding rim of 
a palm-ieaf fan, which, finally, proved to possess the properties re- 
quired in the specifications. A man was then sent to Japan for a supply 
of bamboo, and before long the major problem was solved. 

Edison, it will be seen, knew wdiat he wanted the "thing’ to do, knew it 
more precisely, perhaps, than a primitive would know it in a similar 
situation; but he did not know how it would do it or what that thing 
would prove to be; and so be launched upon a voyage of discovery, the 
end of which proved successful but might have proved a failure, in the 
course of which he had to test nature in its myriad forms and wait and 
watch for the discovery to come. Knowing what he wanted, he was of 
course impatient though persistent, hut - quite like his primitive brother 
— he was unable to take the next step without a discovery which, as 
always, was on the knees of the gods who, in tliis case, proved kindly 
disposed to Ellison. 

The respect in which Edison’s labours differed from those of the 
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primitive inventor, on the other hand, is this: In the case of Edison, as 
of many other modern inventors, a background of technical knowledge 
and of human organization were there to expedite anJ promote his 
inventive efforts.^' 

Another recent example of a highly organized attempt at invention is 
presented by the history of the once famous Liberty Motor. In this case the 
order of events was : first, the realization of a need ; then, an organization 
of technicians; finally, the requisite invention. What occurred, in brief, 
was the following: Some time after America entered the War President 
Wilson came to realize that a radical improvement in aeroplane motors 
had become a necessity. In consequence he charged liis Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, with the accomplishment of this task. The latter, 
who had had previous experience in engineering enterprises, retained two 
consulting engineers, the brothers X and Y, and placed them in a posi- 
tion where they could exercise a free hand in the selection of assistants, 
the acquisition of laboratory facilities, and the expenditure of practically 
unlimited funds. X and Y then proceeded to summon three experts, A, B, 
and C, each one of whom was occupying a consulting position with one 
of the great automobile concerns: A was a specialist on carbureters, 
B on gases, and C on machine-designing. Tliese experts were made fa- 
miliar with tlie problem and the requiremeiits that were to be met. The 
weight of the motor was not to exceed I V 2 to 1 pounds per horse-power. 
This specification was to be adhered to even were the motor to be fed with 
very low-grade gasoline, an impoitatit provision in view of war condi- 
tions. The parts of the motor were to be standardized and made inter- 
changeable so that the motor could be disassembled and reassembled 
even under most adverse conditions, and broken or deranged parts could 
be promptly replaced. The standardization of the parts of the motor was 
required as an essential condition for economical mass production. 

Supplied with these specificalions. A, B, and C went into consultation 
in a room of a Washington hotel and remained there, their meals being 
served to them, until the designs kn' the motor were complete in all 
particulars. In view of tlie many mec hanical details involved in this 
task, a staff of trained designers were placed at their disposal. 

When this much was accomplished, the engineers X and Y ‘farmed out’ 
different parts of the motor to a number of machine-nianufacluring'con- 
cerns, being guided in their choice by the special facilities of these con- 
cerns. When the separate parts of I he motor were thus produced, they 
were brought to Washington and there assembled. 1 he motor was next 
subjected to the most exacting experimental tests, mo ref than fulfilling 

® This sketch is based on Deyer^and Martin’s book, Edison, His Life and Inventions, 
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all expectations. As usual in such cases, however, certain constituent 
parts of the motor were found to he slightly altered in shape through the 
stresses and st.ains to tliey were subjected in the tests, a well-nigh 

inevital)lc occurrence no mailer how pi excise or detailed the theoretical 
specifications. In this final shape, then, the parts of the motor were 
utilized as models foi- the l)uilding of tools to he employed in tlie manu- 
facture of the motor. After this was done orders were once more ‘farmed 
out’ to concerns located far and wide over the entire country.^ 

In comparing these two modern instances with what we know to be 
true of primitives, both the similarities and tlie differences in the two 
situations come to light. We have professional inventors, the primitives 
lack them. Among us the inventor is an expert who devotes himself to 
the task of inventing after the fashion of any specialist; among the primi- 
tives inventions are made by ordinary people, though no doubt in many 
instances the ordinary people are endowed by nature with an inventive 
bent. Our inventions, therefore, can be anticipated, deliberately planned, 
and controlled to a nicely; among the primitives none of these things can 
be done. The modern inventor is a highly trained individual. He is 
equipped with a body of theoretical knowledge which guides him in his 
work and saves him from becoming lost in blind alleys.'^ He is also an 
experienced teclinician, at home among many varieties of materials and 
master of many of the often highly specialized skills needed in the 
handling of tools and the control of mechanical processes. He has been 
trained in the short-cuts of modern machine production. He can read a 
blue print into a machine and visualize a machine from a blue-print. 
In addition to all this, inventors and technicians have themselves under- 
gone a process of highly diversified specialization, each specialist being 

" This sketch of the Liberty Motor, when first made in my Early Civilization^ 
was accompanied by the followiiifr foot-note which I want to reproduce here: ‘Tliis 
history of the ‘'Liberty Motor” is given on tlie aiitliority of my friend, Ralph A. 
Gleason, an inventor and engineer, to whom I owe whatever insight I possess into 
tlie nature of the mental procf^sses, often so mysterious to the layman, which result 
in inventions.’ 

^ As an additional illustration lei me cite tfie following interesting project. Some 
three or four years ago the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington, England, 
announced the plan of constructing a wind-tunnel to test the ‘drift’ on projectiles, 
such as shells and liullets. For this purpose use wms to be made of the large 
amount of compressed air aeciimiilated in similar experiments with aeroplanes. 
This air was to be released through a small tunnel at speeds as high as 700 miles 
per hour. The projectile or bullet, then, would remain stationary, all the motion 
being supplied by the air stream. One of these objects was to be suspended in the 
tunnel, while automatic electric recording instruments were to tell the effect of 
wind forces. Whither this project was carried into effect I am unable to say. But 
no matter. 
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particularly familiar with certain kinds of processes, tools, and prob- 
lems: mechanical, chemical, structural, and so on. 

Of this many-sided training, knowledge, and skill, th^ primitive in- 
ventor, by the grace of God, knows nothing. There is no theoretical knowl- 
edge for him to acquire. He is subject to all the vicissitudes of false 
leads; he is, moreover, a busy man doing all sorts of things as a member 
of his tribe, for — to remind the reader once more — he is not a profes- 
sional inventor devoting all his time and thought to the technical task at 
hand. The modern inventor, before embarking upon a particular inven- 
tion, familiarizes himself in great detail with everything lliat has been 
done before him along similar lines, and the particular direction in 
which his invention, or improvement on a preceding invention, is to lie, 
is also clear to his mind. The primitive inventor is not a student of the 
history of techniques or of tools. Being, as wc assumed, of a mechanical 
turn of mind, he may have paid more attention to the technical devices 
of his tribe than did some of his males, hut no more than that. Also, he 
knows but vaguely what it is that he wants to accomplish: the relative 
definiteness with which the modern inventor can think of someihing 
which is as yet not there is itself the product of a highly trained intelli- 
gence with a mechanical or technical slant. Then again, the primitive 
invents in the open, as it were, surrounded by nature in the raw with 
nothing to go by but the average run of experience, the incidental hints 
of discovery, and the sparse background of the technical status quo of 
his tribe and culture. 

To the modern inventor also nature is an indispensable companion. 
However, his work is done in a laboratory. Now a laboratory, from one 
angle, is nature harnessed. The experiments he makes with it under these 
conditions are condensed in space and in time. Like Edison with his 
innumerable samples, he merely has to stretch out his hand (or have his 
assistant do so), and the required substance is produced. The role of 
accident is thus minimized. Time and space, as 1 said, are reduced here 
by the presence in the laboratory of^all those elements of nature the in- 
ventor is likely to need in his wf>rk. He is not forced to rely, as must 
his primitive brother, on the accident of encountcriiig these elements in 
the course of his uncontrolled experience. As a result, he is capable of 
producing in a day or a week or a year what under primitive conditions 
might take a century or an era, or not occur at all. 

The enormous enhancement of inventive possibilities by the avail- 
ability of a laboratory equipment is carried even further by the presence 
of human organization and co-operation centered around# inventions, as 
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exhibited in the case of the incandescent lamp and in that of the Liberty 
Motor. This feature also is lacking in the primitive setting: as there are 
no profession^^l inventors or technological experts, so also there is no 
co-operation in invention. Each one has to rely on his own wits and the^ 
accidents or good fortune of his private experience. 

It would seem then that the contrast is overwhelming. This, however, 
is not the case. Primitive or modern, not everyone can invent. As slated 
before, there is no reason to doubt that individual variability in me- 
chanical ability or ingenuity is a universal fact, quite independent of 
time or place or cultural phase. This special ability, ds we saw, com- 
prises two factors: originality or imagination, which is a gift for think- 
ing along new lines; and practicality of a special sort, which is a talent 
for giving the original idea a form calculated to function, when ma- 
terialized, in an objective and matter-of-fact world. The inventor, to be 
sure, concocts many devices and can do many things which nature un- 
aided is incapable of accomplishing; nevertheless, in constructing his 
device with a view to operation, the inventor uses natural materials and 
must consider their qualities and limitations as well as the operative 
conditions in which they will function as parts of his device. If he neglects 
this double orientation, his invention, thougli still original, will not 
operate. It might then qualify as a tricky thing, a would-be invention, 
but not in the proper sense as an invention. Now this combination of 
the ideal with the real, of creativeness with concrete-mindedness, is some- 
thing peculiar to the psychology of invention. In this respect also the 
modern inventor and his remote precursor may join hands as of one 
kind. Further, as we saw, primitive invention represents, at least in the 
majority of cases, a deliberate utilization of an accidemtal discovery. 
This aspect, though partially disguised by the high degree of deliberate- 
ness in modern invention, is present here also. At one point or another, 
a modern inventor, thougli knowing wliat he wants and what he might 
have to use, finds himself in a situation wliere he must test things out, 
trying and trying again, in anticipation of a discovery which might come 
if his preparations happen to be adequate, but which nevertheless might 
be withheld. At any rate, he cannot know, except vaguely, what he will 
find until he finds it, and these are the earmarks of a discovery. 

In these several respects then, which, as will be recognized, lie at the 
very root of the invention complex, the primitive and the modern situa- 
tions are strictly comparable. 

There are two further standpoints from which primitive invention 
needs to be e^mined. Impressed by the overwhelming number and ca- 
pacity of modern inventions, we are ofteri inclined to minimize the ac- 
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complishments of the primitives. We are thus prompted to forget that 
invention is easier when it can lean against a background of numerous 
other inventions. The very presence of this background, thex>pportunities 

provides for comparative study, the stimulation of the technological 
faculty by observed similarities, differences, merits and defects, furnish 
a mighty impetus for the next invention. Everything else being equal, the 
more inventions there are the more will come — and the quicker.'^ From 
this angle, primitive inventions which occurred in a world sparsely set 
with inventions were infinitely more difficult. In this perspective, the 
incandescent larnp, in all its glory, pales before the dimmer light of the 
hesitant and modest flame which flickered forth from under the hands 
of the man who used ihe first fire-saw or fire-drill. Similarly, the long 
procession of inventions which followed upon tlie wheel— the cart with 
its road-bed, the train with its steel track, the tractor wliich carries its 

® Compare the figures given by W. F. Ogbnrn in ‘The Influence of Invention and 
Discovery,' Recent Social Trends, vol. I, p. 126. (Reprinted by permission of the 
author.) 
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Now patents, tliough not to be identified with inventions, are evidently correlated 
with them. Again, the selection of ‘inventions’ made by Darmstaedter must, 
of course, be sulijeclive to some extent. Still, the increase of patents and inven- 
tions in the two periods selected is impressive; and, as the rate of increase also 
tends to increase, even though not consistently, the figures certaipily suggest that 
the number of inventions in existence at any time is an imporiant factor in deter- 
mining the number of inventions likely to follow within a given period, more or less. 
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road with it — were both easier and less basic than the wheel itself. As 
one looks upon the wheel from the standpoint of a world in which there 
was no wheelv its appearance may be likened to a miracle giving wings 
to pedestrian creatures and opening up unlimited possibilities of further' 
imfoldnient. 

And, finally, there is this one last point: Having been impregnated al- 
most fatally with the seed of evolutionary thinking, we like to conceive 
of everything in the history of culture as a series of transformations. 
Let us not forget, then, in connexion wu'th invention, that persistence is 
an equally ubiquitous and no less significant phenomenon. The basic 
primitive inventions are not dead- they live on among us, either as 
constituent parts of later inventions, or side by side with them. The 
lever, though not understood theoretically, was used as an empirical 
device among many primitives, and it still constitutes one of the pillars 
of modern mechanics. The sapling, bent out of its natural position to 
provide the dynamic factor in a primitive trap, is the remote forerunner 
of the spring which runs untold millions of watches and perforins numer- 
ous other tasks in modern technology. The achievemejit of Alexander 
the Great in cutting the Gordian Knot, though dramatic, did not equal 
that other achievement — the lying of the first knot. And this knot, in the 
midst of an ever growing family of knots, is still with us. There are, 
moreover, numerous persons, mostly male, in our present society in- 
capable of tying a single knot, and if and when they learn to do it, they 
learn something very primitive and very old. Knife and hammer, pot 
and basket, house and boat, are all primitive inventions, still used in 
forms essentially like those of their primitive models. By far the larger 
number of domesticated animals and cultivated plants were subjugated 
to the will and use of man before the modern age dawned. In other words, 
what the primitives did in bringing into the world these basic and dif- 
ficult inventions was to lay the foundation for man’s career as a tool- 
maker, to sharpen the line separating him from the animal, thus adding 
to culture numerous devices, material ^expressions of ideas, which have 
come to stay and continue to live on among us as important though 
modest elements of our mechanized civilization. 
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DIVISION OF LABOUR AND PROFESSION 


When primitive society as a whole is compared with the modern scene 
there is no gainsaying the fact that division of labour and specialization in 
particular pursuits stand out as characteristic of the modern age, whereas 
occupational uniformity accompanied by individual versatility is char- 
acteristic of primitiveness. Take, for example, the basic occupations of 
the food quest. By and large, there are in a primitive group no special 
providers of food for the rest of the community. The food quest is, as it 
were, a universal service. Take hunting as the type of most primitive 
economy — all the men of the group are hunters, and all the boys are 
trained to become such. Similarly, the needs of safety and war do not in 
the simplest societies load to the dilTerentiation of a special warrior 
class, such as we find in many African tribes. On the contrary^ every 
able-bodied man is a potential warjior and is fitting himself to become 
a brave, that is, an outstanding warrior. In the plant-gathering pursuits 
of the women, again, every housewife must do her share, not merely as a 
cook but also as the provider of that which is to be cooked. At the same 
lime the illustrations already mentioned reveal the presence of a division 
of labour of a very sweej^ing and significant sort. It is, after all, the 
man who is hunter and warrior, whereas the woman is (he galherer of 
the w ild products of nature and tlie cook. There are exceptions to all this, 
to be sure. Here and there, men will do the cooking or even the gatliering 
of plants, and in certain tribes, almost any where in the primitive world, 
individual women will occasionally join the ranks of hunters or warriors. 
In more developed societies, as are those of Africa, regiments of women 
—Amazons — are not unknown, as.^ fo*r exampb.', the lamous feminine 
body-guard of the king of Dahomey, these wmmen being especially 
trained for the warrior profession and acquiring suflieient expertness in 
it to enjoy a high lepulation both for their prcdiciency in the art and for 
llieir ferocity.^ Still it will he admitted that these are exceptions on the 
background of an opposite and widely prevalent principle. 

^ These women were known in Daliomey as ‘kjnjj;’s wives’ or ‘onr mothers.’ 
Burton, writiiifi: in 1862, compiil€*8 the number of lenmle troops as 2.400 (one tliirrl 
of these unarmed). In t^arlier days the Amazons consisted mostly ot criminals or 

^ Ido 
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This primary division of labour has significant after-effects in later 
phases of civilization when agriculture and herding or animal breeding 
develop. The primitive herder is a man, and there are good reasons to 
believe that domestication was man’s invention. The primitive agricul- 
turist, on the other hand — again with some exceptions — is woman, and 
there is equal ground for the belief — proof here is impossible — that 
women were the inventors of cultivation. 

We must, it is true, grant that a primitive local group is more self- 
sufficient and more definitely dependent on its own industrial activity 
than is a modern local group, and that every family wbhin such a group 
is not unlike an industrial unit within the tribal whole, able if necessary 
to take care of itself. Still, this generalization should not be carried too 
far. Even in industrially very primitive Australia, for example, we find a 
modicum of industrial exchange between local groups. The men of one 
local group will have a reputation for skill in the manufacture of stone 
knives, those of another, of spears, javelins, or shields, a fact sometimes 
associated w ith the presence or profusion in a given locality of the needed 
materials. On certain periodic occasions members of these tribes fore- 
gather at very crude ‘markets’ the exchange of their respective 
products. Nor is the psychology-trf supply and demand wholly foreign 
to these natives. Thus a man who has some stone knives to exchange will 
be careful not to reveal to his adversary in trade just how many knives 
he has, hoping that an underestimate of the actual number on the part 
of that adversary will make him more willing to exchange his shields or 
spears at an advantage to the maker of the stone knives. 

In other industrially more advanced societies this aspect of industry is 
developed much further. Thus, for example, in Polynesia expert wood- 
workers in general, and in particular boat-builders, represent a profes- 
sional group which enjoys considerable social prestige. This is especially 
true of the boat-builders, whose occupation, often hereditary, acquires 
among these sea-minded peoples a quasi-religious halo. In Africa, again, 
industrial specialization goes still further. We find here not only a 
definite occupational and social division between herders and agricultur- 


faithless wives who became warriors, at the king’s pleasure, instead of being sac- 
rificed, as was the custom. Later any unmarried woman could he chosen by the king 
for his body-guard. An Amazon was sworn to celibacy, a commitment fref}iient]y 
honoured in the breach. The usual penalty was death. The Amazons, in Burton’s 
days, were armed with blunderbusses (a short muzzlo-hmding gun), muskets, and 
long razor-shaped knives with an 18-Inch blade. In battle the Amazons were known 
for their courage. As tokens of their prowess they were wont to carry off human 
heads and jawlfcmes. (See C. G. .Seligman, Races of Africa, pp. 7T-76.) 
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ists, but also occupational groups of salt-diggers, wood-carvers, fisher- 
men, and smiths. 

The status of the smith in Africa is so interesting as to de: 3 er\e special 
comment. Among the agricultural tribes of Africa the hoe naturally oc- 
cupies a central position in their economy equal to that of the weapons. 
The iron-smith, as the only one who can provide the metal i)arts of these 
tools, enjoys the prestige corresponding to the importance of this func- 
tion. The social position of the smith is not by any means always the 
same. In the region extending from the Zambezi to the Guinea Coast the 
smith often rises to the position of highest chief or king. If this privilege is 
denied him he may yet be used by the king as prime minister or chief 
adviser. In eastern Africa he also appears as a private physician to the 
king. In the great states of the western Sudan, where a guild-like or- 
ganization of crafts has developed, the chief smith occupies an especially 
prominent position at court. An aura of supernaturalism frequently de- 
scends upon the personage of the smith, who understands how to trans- 
form reddish ore into pure metal and this into articles of use. The entire 
process connected with the melting and working of iron is often sur- 
rounded by taboos and special observances. When, as in western Sudan, 
the smilh also rises to exceptional prominence in the ancient secret so- 
cieties, his importance is at its highest. 

His social position changes materially as we pass to those tribes of 
North and East Africa which stand under Hamitic influence. Though he 
maintains his status in industry he is socially despised. In the entire 
easternmost part of Africa, among the Somali, the Gala, and the Masai, 
the smith belongs to the most despised class, with which one avoids all 
contact. The Somali noble never enters a smithy, and the Masai warrior 
first rubs his hand with oil before he grips the weapon prepared by the 
smith. Similar conditions obtain among the Herero and Ovambo of 
Southwest Africa, This social inferiority of the profession of the smith 
transforms its representatives into an endogamous caste which inter- 
marries within itself. Between the two *6x1100168 of social exaltation and 

> 

inferiority there are numerous transitional stages. 

The situation with traders is very similar. In Australia and America 
the trader as a specialized profession is unknown. In Oceania, especially 
in Melanesia, where trade-mindedness is pronounced and a variety of 
exchange media are in general use, no trading class as such has emerged. 
In Africa, on the other hand, with its roads, markets, and a high degree 
of professional specialization, there are traders, known as a^class among 
many tribes and especially developed as a profession in the western 
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Sudan. There are, of course, also numerous media of exchange, from 
cowry-shells to cattle and iron bars. 

So also “in the field of religion. When contrasted with the modern 
situation where the vast majority of people are purely passive as to le- 
ligion, all primitives are active participants in the religious realm, both 
as experience and certainly as an institutit>n. Personal religious experi- 
ences, though not universal, are certainly as common among primitives 
as they are rare among moderns, and all primitives place at the service of 
their religion or magic their early accpiired facility in singing and danc- 
ing. Also, ever) primitive man or woman is to a degree a magician, not 
merely in the sens<‘ of believing in magic or benefiting or suffering 
through it, l>ut in the more active sense of performing magical acts. On 
the other hand, even in the crudest (^onuniinities, as in Australia, there 
is a special class of mcdicino-men who are experts in magic. They are 
well versed in all csottuic lore and can be relied upon to perform the 
relevant rituals with all the necessary care and skill. They are expert at 
the art either of bringing al)out illness or death l)y magical means, or of 
curing sickness, as llu^ rase may he. When fimctioning in this latter ca- 
pacity they are compensated hy social prestige and also, commonly 
cnougii, by payments of one sort or anotlicr. Tn Oceania the priest is a 
meml)cr of a more or less exalted profession, not a mere magical prac- 
titioner, The priests arc village treasurers, in Melanesia, genealogists, in 
Pohnc'sia. This difierentialion is also prescfit in North America, where 
among the Pueblo [)eoples, the southern Sioux of the eastern Plains, and 
the Pawnee a priesl is sometliing more than just a medicine-man. In Africa 
this dislimiion becomes quite precise in many districts. The magician 
here is a powerful figure, to be sure, capable of doing both good and 
evil by plying his (Taft, but lie is not a priest, whose social position is 
bevond dispute and one of whose functions is to attend upon the recog- 
nized tribal or national deities. Here, in iact, we can find in an incipient 
form a phenomenon more conspicuously present in European society of 
the Middle Ages, namcl) the reebgiytion of the magician by the priest. 
The latter is socially exalted but he lias forgotten some of the useful 
techniques of his ancestors, and (jn occasion we find him standing in fear 
and trembling before his less reputable but more formidable brother, 
the magician or fetish-doctor, whose art is too dangerous for mere con- 
tempt. 

What applies to technical work in general is true even more emphati- 
cally about ^craft or artistic work. Here we once more encounter the 
prevalent division between man and woman. Man, for example, is tlie 
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woodworker, as in Oceania, the Northwest Coast of America, or any- 
where else, for that matter.- He is also the carver or artist of that particu- 
lar technique. A Maori or Haicla woman may understand the fine points 
/jf an artistically embellished boat, club, or ceremonial pole better than 
does an outsider or a White man, but she does not understand it as well 
as her man does, and certainly it is not her occupation. Among the 
Iroquois, where bark-work and woodwork, including the making of 
masks, were man’s occupations, some women have been known to prac- 
tise minor woodwork or mask-making, but a woman always did this on 
the sly, as it werti, as something distinctly improper and not to be ad- 
vertised. 

Among the Eskimo, men decorate the weapons which they also make, 
and they carve the very skilfully executed bone figurines so typical of 
Eskimo craftsmanship. 1’hey also carve, witfi exquisite skill, the needle- 
cases used by women to preserve their ivory needles, which may be made 
by persons of either sex. Women, on the other hand, who cut to pattern 
and sew the very adequately made garments of these people, are also the 
artists of their trade, decorating the garments with relatively simjde 
patterns consisting of attractively arranged bits of hide in applique. 

Among the Iroquois the men work in bark and also take care of what- 
ever little woodwork there is, while the women embroider the garments, 
which in this group of tribes and in the Woodland culture area generally 
are disti?iguished by floral patterns, as to subject, and by an elaborate 
curvi linearity, as to form. 

Among the Plains Indians the more realistic painting on the tents and 
shields are the wcTrk of men, whereas the characteristic and beautiful 
porcupine-quill (in more recent days, bead) embroidery, coloured and 
geometrical, on the shirts, moccasins and bags, is invariably the handi- 
work of women. When, however, a woman fashions and embroiders a 
pair of moccasins for her husband or admirer, site is responsible merely 
for the geometrical pattern, and the syjnbolism is supplied by the man. 
The men, of course, take care of the fiorses, which they use in w^ar and 
chase and steal witli zest and much accruing honour from other tribes, 
but the women do all the work connected wdth buffalo hides: together 
with men, or alone, they skin the animals, tan the skins, cook the meat, 
grind the dried meat into pemmican, cut the skins to pattern, make the 

2 tr is curious that this particular industrial activity is even more definitely 
androcentric than hunting or fighting. Whether in primitive or modem times, it 
would he hard to find an example of women professionally engage^ in woodwork, 
except, of course, in altogetlier individual instances. 
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clothes and, as already stated, decorate them with embroidery. They 
also use the tougher hides for tent material, erect the tents or tipis, and 
dismantle them when camp is broken. 

The division of function is even more apparent in the socio-political 
field — I might have said fatally apparent, as far as woman is concerned. 
The warrior, as noted before, is of course a man, a fact of double con- 
notation, occupational and social. The fact that the warrior or fighter, 
who is skilled in the wielding of weapons, is always a man, inevitably 
stands for a certain social pre-eminence. It is in fact likely, though dif- 
ficult to prove, that one of the earliest incentives for the socio-political dis- 
franchisement of woman came in consequence of her helplessness when 
confronted with her armed male brother, whose natural physical su- 
periority was thus further enhanced in a most emphatic and — shall we 
say with her? — dangerous way. 

Then comes leadership. Men not being born equal, one respect in 
which they are unequally equipped by nature is in capacity to lead. In 
some tribes, this leadership takes a very modest and definitely restricted 
form; in others, it means social pre-eminence, privilege, power. When 
examining leadership from the standpoint of divivsion of functions, 
wx encounter, for the first time, a marked one-sidedness: the plus 
is all on the side of man, the minus on that of woman. In economy, 
technology, art, there was division of labour, often between the sexes, as 
we saw, but no discrimination: man did his share, woman hers. The 
economic discrimination against woman, which threw her out of many 
professions and made her dependent upon man, is conspicuous among 
primitives by its absence. Similarly in art: the taboo against the woman 
artist, writer, or actress, so characteristic of the high Asiatic civiliza- 
tions and of those of Europe, from antiquity almost to yesterday, is for- 
eign to primitive society. Not so in socio-political matters. Woman’s 
unique and irreplaceable role in the family and household saved her 
from demotion, within these limits, but in the wider field of social and 
political functioning, especially Ayith reference to the exercise of power, 
she was not thus protected. At any rdle, in this important sphere we find 
her pushed to the wall. The leader — chief, king, priest, ceremonial offi- 
cial, judge — is pre-eminently a man. We know, of course, of women in 
each and all of these positions, but these are individual instances — the 
opposite is the rule, which gives a peculiar slant to primitive society, 
from this angle, and, more broadly, lends a strange, not altogether 
wholesome colour to the entire history of mankind. As to power, openly 
and officially exercised, this has always been a man-made world. Nor 
should w^e misunderstand certain facts, in particular places, which seem 
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to point the other way: for example, the political rights of Iroquois 
women or the presence of queens in Africa. True, women made and 
unmade Iroquoian chieftains; this in itself is important^ and excep- 
Uonal. But the chiefs, meaning now the 50 League chieftains, were men, 
nor does history or tradition record a single lapse from masculine 
leadership. There were here certain other chieftainships, honorary ones, 
bestowed for special deserts. Among such "pine tree’ chiefs there were 
some women. This again is significant, of course, in so far as the rela- 
tively high position of women among the Iroquois is thus revealed. But 
it must also be remembered that a "pine tree’ chieftainship (the term 
implying that the bearer of the title is "as straight as a pine’) was a 
strictly personal distinction which vanished, as a social factor, with its 
bearer: meanwhile things political pursued, undisturbed, their androcen- 
tric course. 

As to Africa, the title "queen’ there, as we shall see further on, is ap- 
plied to the mother and the wife of the king. These two personages are, 
of course, exalted; they possess lands, wealth, have their own retinues of 
slaves, servants, officials, enjoy prestige and influence. But here the 
matter ends. The queens do not rule, the affairs of state do not concern 
them, we know of no official councils at which they figure. Human rela- 
tions being what they are — and by and large very much the same, 
wherever and regardless — it is to be assumed that here and there the 
queen (or queens) may liave had something to say to the king — but this 
was family business. The fact remains that an African queen is merely 
her king’s queen, not the people’s queen. She does not rule; in matters 
of state she is little more than a decorative appendage. Further, the ex- 
istence of a queen (or queens) among these peoples does not reflect the 
position of women among them any more thaii the queenships (in these 
cases, in their own right) of Elizabeth or Maria Theresa or Catherine II 
reflected the status of European women in their times and countries. The 
socio-political disabilities of African women were radical; as to the 
queens, they merely represented an extension of royal prerogatives to 
those who bore kings or were weddiid to them. 

Next to the political sphere, that of religion is heavily weighted against 
woman. There are, we know, medicine-women as well as men, also female 
shamans. The mediums at the shrines of African gods are often women. 
In Melanesia, West Africa, North America, women, in different tribes, 
band together into religious societies. But there is another side to all 
this. An African medium is, after all, not the priest; the latter is a man, 
always; quite as in North America, where medicine-womeif and sorcer- 
esses occur, but the priests, whether Omaha or Zuni, are men. Similarly 
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with religious societies: those of men are always more numerous, and 
they set the style; the women’s societies are patterned after them. To 
this must be added those numerous instances, strikingly exhibited in 
Australia, wliere women are strictly excluded, except at most as spec- 
tators, from all the more sacred aclivilies ajul rites. Of course, women 
are drawn into the spell of faith and rite not less fully than are men: 
they give as much, perhaps more, but they receive less, by way of privi- 
lege, influence, or initiative. 

In connexion with religion there are two factors here. On the one hand, 
the limitation of woman’s socio-political sphere is reflected in her partial 
disabilities in the national, social, ritual aspects of religion. On the 
other, woman is handicapped in matters sacred by the fact that she her- 
self is not merely a human but also a woman — a peculiar creature with a 
distracting and at times repulsive periodicity in her life cycle, a peculiar 
and only partly understood relationship to the fact of birth, and a fas- 
cinating but often excessive and always disturbing influence on man via 
sex. She is, therefore, herself quasi-sacred, and often wholly unclean; 
she must be treated with circumspection; taboos cling to her person; 
to let her loose in the sacred realm might upset the whole order of things 
mystical as well as secular. 

And finally, woman is also side-tracked in regard to property and all 
that pertains thereto. Among tribes lacking unilateral social units, wom- 
an’s proprietary inequality is least marked or, in certain instances, al)scnt 
altogether. But in sib ^ society the picture changes. Wherever the male 
principle dominates descent, properly inheritance follows suit; in the 
majority of tribes where descent is maternal, inheritance of properly 
is nevertheless through males. There are a few tribes in America and 
India where both descent and inheritance follow the spindle. This situa- 
tion may give woman proprietary equality, l)ut also it may not. On the 
Northwest Coast, where maternal properly inheritance is one of the 
most firmly established institutions, what is inherited, including a large 
variety of religious and ceremonial prerogatives, concerns men, not 
women — woman passes it on, man uSes it. Pro])erly, the most valuable 
and honorific part of it, uses woman as a medium of transfer, not as a 
point of delivery. 

As in the case of religion, woman herself is in many instances part of 
man’s proprietary equipment. When this is the case, she belongs to the 
realm of things owned (achieving distinction in this not too flattering 
status), rather than to the wielders and manipulators of owned things. 

% 

sib is a unilateral social unit, like a clan (descent maternal) or a gens 
(descent paternal). Fur particulars see p. 330. ^ 
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In property, as in religion and politics, woman’s status, instead 
of rising, tended to fall with the transcending of primitiveness. There 
she remained throughout history. Even today and in the \^cstern world, 
^ith official emancipation all but achieved, real equality of status for 
women remains rather a hope for the future than an accomplishment 
of the present.'* 

In this, as in other matters, there are exceptions. Margaret Mead, the 
genial anthropologist whose fate it is to upset established notions, has 
given us a picture of a primitive matriarchale de facto in spite of con- 
trary institutions de jure. The tribe are the Tchambuli in northern New 
Guinea (once German, now British), to whom the following section is 
devoted. 

The Tchambuli 

Among these dwellers of a New Guinea lake-shore who number a bare 
SOD, life runs an easy course. The major occupation of the food quest 
consists in fishing, which is almost altogether in the hands of women. 
The excess of fish, which is almost always great, is traded, together with 
shell money, for sago and sugar-cane produced by tribes dwelling in 
the bush. The currency used in such markets consists of the talibun, or 
green snail shells. These shells themselves are derived from far away 
Wallis Island of the Arapesh coast and are as mucli objects of inherent 
worth as they are currency. Thus marketing with talibun, says the author, 
is ^shopping on both sides,’ the possessor of the currency extolling the 
value of his coin as. much as the possessor of the food stresses that article. 
Besides the fishing, women also do the weaving. The men, on the other 
hand, in addition to engaging in innumerable ceremonies, are the artists 
par excellence^ each one having a variety of skills at his disposal: danc- 
ing, carving, painting. ‘Every man’s hand,’ we are told, ‘is occupied, 
etching a pattern on a lime-gourd, plaiting a bird, or a ])iece of a mask, 
brocading a house-blind, or fashioning a casso\vary-bone into the sem- 
blance of a parrot or a hornbill.’ * 

The tribe is divided into patrilineal groups bearing a common name 
and owning strips of territory. There is a dual organization also, all the 

However, let us distinguish- Formal riglits, recognized institutional leadership, 
are one thing; psychological situation, personal knots, tied and resolved, another. 
Let us remember that French w'omeu have been known to smih’. condescendingly 
upon the emancipatory efforts of their f»>reign sisters. ‘Wliat if we lack the right 
to vote?* they said. ‘We have the men. Tliey control the vote, we contr|>I them, voild! 
Who can tell but that they were right? 

^Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament, p. 244, (Reprinted by permission of 
William Morrow & Company, Inc.) 
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The Ownership of Property 

As everyone knows, the ownership of property, especially in the form 
of individual o^vr]ership, stands in the very centre of the capilalistic cul- 
ture of our Western world so much so that even the imagination has 
come to ]jc completely in its grip. It is next to impossible for most of us 
to conceive of a stale of society in which property or individual properly 
does not exist. This more than anything else makes so many people shud- 
der at the very idea of communism, in which property, though not elimi- 
nated, is siiiftcd from the individual to the social or national level. As 
usual in such instances, ideologies readily suggest themselves which make 
the prot)rietary im])ulse out to be an inherent organic component of 
man's make-u]). (Jwriing property, striving for pro])erty, is felt to be an 
essential, irreducible element behind human initiative. Remove it, and 
the zest for life will go with it. The very meaning of human life in society 
seems irrevocably wedded to the sense of owning tilings. That this in 
cold fact is actually so is not by any means certain. Perhaps property 
with its associates is but a cultural accretion, a convention of living, and 
history-made, like many other artifices of its kind. A survey of primitive 
ideas about property is likely to prove instructive and illuminating in 
this connexion. 

A review^ of the relevant facts leaves no room for doubt tliat property 
as an historic phenomenon is indeed co-extensive with man as we know 
him. In fact, we might, if we elapse, read the beginnings of the pro- 
prietary sense into the lives of anim^ils, where we should, as usual, be 
handicapped by the unavoidable thinness of our insight into the animal 
psyche. We do not really know in any direct way how animals feel about 
property or how they think about it, if tliey do, but we are cognizant of 
their behaviour. An animal will fight for the preservation of its body; 
the latter, how^ever, is property only in a remote and metaphorical sense 
just because it is so obviously the material embodiment of whatever it 
is that constitutes the animal as a living and psychic thing. On the other 
hand, when we observe an animal fighting for its young, its food or its 

14G 
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home, the proprietary sense is manifested in a more direct way, one more 
relevant to our problem. Now most animals with whose habits we are 
familiar actually do this, and certainly all the higher aniifials. Over and 
% above the general pugnacity of animal kind with reference to all but 
their friends,’ there is this special behaviour wlicn the animal is at home 
or in the presence of its feed. That its behaviour in these two situations 
reveals an attitude containing something beyond mere pugnacitv or 
readiness to fight with strangers seems fairly obvious. It is also sig* 
nificant in this connexion tliat man’s closest animal associate, the domesti- 
cated dog, who has learned from man so many other things, has so 
thoroughly absorbed man’s proprietary inclinations. When it comes to 
the master’s property, which in a sense is his property, the dog is an 
unmitigated egotist and an incurable snob. Man himself, witli the possible 
exception of the landed proprietor, seldom equals in tlie virulence of his 
proprietary sense the corresponding behaviour of the watch dog. Ap- 
parently there was here a native inclination which provided a basis on 
which the rest could be built up. 

However this may be, man, everywhere and always, had some prop- 
erty. Nor is it true, as some social scientists have once sup]msed. that the 
primitives were addicted to communal or group ownership ratlier than 
the, ownership of things by individuals. The patent facts do not at all 
support this a priori conception, which must be regarded as one of the 
ad hoc concoctions of the evolutionists w^io were looking for something 
less specific than individual property from which it could be derived, 
and found this something in communal ownership. An impartial sur- 
vey of the data makes it plain that owncishif) by groups as well as by 
individuals is present everywhere. Communal ownership is most fre- 
quently found in conjunction with the territory and its resources. Hunt- 
ing regions, fishing shores, agricultural fields or gardens, are appar- 
ently without exceptions owned by a group, whether it be a tribe, 
sib, family, or village. This is true in so many well-authenticated in- 
stances— in Australia, the South ^Se^s, Africa, or America — that cita- 
tion of individual instances is not necessary. In addition to districts 
owned by particular social divisions, there arc frequently lumting terri- 
tories or agricultural or grazing fields which constitute public or free 
lands or fields — free, that is, to all withiri a larger local or tribal group 
who may want or need to make use of these districts. We find this institu- 
tion, for example, among the Polynesians as well as in Melanesia, fre- 
quently also in Africa, both among the agriculturists and th^ herders. And 
we find it again in America, both among some of the hunters like the 
Athapascans and among such^agriculturists as the Iroquois. 
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It is fairly clear that what the primitives mean by ownership here is 
. not by any means equivalent to land-ownership in the later periods of 
history. They #lo not really consider that the community, family, or clan 
own an agricultural field or a hunting region in the same sense in which 
a modern landlord owns his lands, or for that matter, a landlord of 
Egypt, Rome, or Mediaeval Europe. What is ‘owned,’ in these primitive 
communities, is the usufruct, not the land itself. The quasi-legal con- 
cept here is that individuals belonging to a particular group have the 
right to use certain districts for whatever they can obtain from them by 
way of vital stuffs.^ 

What is true of territory also applies frequently to the primary objects 
of physical need, first of all to food. This is also frequently regarded as 
a communal rather than an individual possession. With certain excep- 
tions, when the product of the chase or the catch of a fishing expedition, 
or the harvest from a field, is brought in, these things are held in com- 
mon by certain groups among whom the stock is distributed, often 
with much ceremony and with due regard to the social or relationship 
status of })articular individuals, or in proportion to the role played by 
them in the hunting, fisliing, or agricultural enterprise. This is often 
true, for example, in Australia, among the Flskimo, and the Iroquois, 
the Trobrianders, and the agricultural Negroes of Africa. 

These communal possessions do not preclude the ownership of prop- 
erty by individuals. By and large, what an individual makes, wears, or 
uses as a tool or weapon, is owned by him. This applies both to men and 
to women. In this sense, individual property is universal among primi- 
tives. On the other hand, communal ownership is, of course, not un- 
known in modern days. I do not mean merely such things as rivers, lakes, 
roads, which as a rule are owned by the community, slate, or nation, but 
also the joint ownership of stock companies and the like, with su})division 
of proceeds proportionate to the investment, in this case not of effort or 
labour, but of capital. 

The theory regarding primitive eonjmunism as a prelude to the indi- 
vidual ownership of later history, must therefore be rejected, at least in 
this drastic form. It contains, hovv^ever, the germ of a truth, to this extent: 

^ An identical attitude, it seems, with that of the Russian peasants who, driven 
from the southern regions by the inroads of Mongolian hordes, migrated farther 
north in the course of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and settled 
there. To these peasants the land as such was God’s or the Count’s; what they them- 
selves claimed was the right to use it. It is for this reason that later, when vast 
lands were distributed by the government to individuals of the nobility, the peas- 
ants living on these lands offered no resistance, as long as they were permitted to 
ply their normal occupations and benefit therefibni. 
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in modern Western society, individual ownership has, as we know, ac- 
quired a significance and a role far beyond the importance of this institu- 
tion among most primitives. Also, not a few individuals«in our society 
own many more things than any primitive ever dreamed of. On the 
other hand, ownership of the essential articles needed for life or of the 
territories from which these are derived, in other words, just those things 
which in later times came to represent the most coveted forms of indi- 
vidual property, constitute among primitives the prerogative of the 
group: what is needed and used by all is held in common. To this extent, 
then, it may be* justly said that communal ownership is exemplified in 
primitive society, individual ownership in modern. But let me repeat: 
it is a mistake to deny to primitives individual ownership. It is ubiquitous 
and apparently as old as man himself, or older. 

Another conspicuous fact regarding primitive property is the extension 
of proprietary ideas to things other than material and the apparent ease 
with which this extension is achieved. Primitives own not only houses and 
boats, pots and baskets, tools and weapons, but also such things as 
dances, songs, stories, magical rites and formulae, individual names, and 
even guardian spirits. Here again individual instances need not be cited 
because the fact is universal. Myths, rituals, medicinal practices, dances, 
songs, are owned among the Pacific Coast Indians in the same sense in 
which they own material property; the same is true among Malinowski’s 
Trobrianders, and what applies to these two regions is true everywhere. 
This spiritual or functional property, like its material counterpart, refers 
either to groups or to particular individuals. Thus a religious society 
will own its ritualistic technique, its stories, myths, dances and songs; 
but certain songs, dances, stories, and magical rites will also be owned 
by individuals. 

This extension of the proprietary domain to things other than ma- 
terial is especially interesting in so far as it illustrates the characteristic 
facility with which the primitive mind travels from the material to the 
psychic, the relatively slight distinction it draws between things which 
exist as substance and others that are mere acts or ideas.- 

^ This is, of course, a field made familiar in more recent days by the problems 
arising in connexion with the rij^ht to tin* pnxhicls of one s mind, the right of 
authorship with its accriiinp; benefits, the right to an invention, both as idea and as 
its material embodiment, the right to a thoii«i;ht or an expression used in writing. 
The fact that there are such things in the modern world as infringement of a patent 
or copyright, stealing of someone’s play, plagiarizing another s nlciis. (jnoting from 
another’s writing without cpiolation marks, and the further fact that these things 
or acts are generally condemned by the modern conscienee, iifdieate that the 
concept of ownership of properly other than material fias gained recognition among 
us, or is headed that way. It may he added, however, that this entire field of our 
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Property Inheritance. To own property is one thing, to be born as its 
owner, another. The inheritance of property, in other words, is a cul- 
tural phenorngnon in some respects quite distinct from the fact of owner- 
ship as such. Whatever may be said of the universality and antiquity of ^ 
the latter, the inheritance of property is certainly not a pristine feature. 
Animals, if in a vague sense, may be owners of property but not in- 
heritors of it, except in the still vaguer sense of just stepping into an- 
other’s shoes. The inheritance of property, then, is a convention devel- 
oped in history, which implies a human mind and a certain ideology. 

From a psychological standpoint, the proprietary sense is a sort of 
extension of the sense of ego or selfhood: the ego expands beyond the 
limits of its mental domain to the ownership of tlic mind’s body and 
beyond it to those things which are owned by tlie individual. This is 
best illustrated by the ease and universality with which ownership is 
claimed in things produced by one’s hands, and only a little less mark- 
edly, to the things worn or used by a person. A thing that owes its 
existence to the labour of our hands sucks in the personality of its 
maker during tlie vei ) process of its becoming. When it is done it is part 
of you, its maker. Similarly, what one wears and uses becomes part and 
parcel of the very spirit of the wearer or user. Witli less facility but an 
unmistakable zest, the ego expands still further, to the things a person 
owns. 

To all this a definite and terrible limit is set by a factor beyond our 
control, namely the death of the individual. Thus the entire proprietary 
complex collapses through the removal of the very centre around which 
it was huilt up. Wc cannot save the individual from his fate. Not so wdth 
the proprietary com])lex — it might he preserved to extend beyond the 
individual. It is precisely this that is accomplished by the inheritance of 
property. The individual passes away but the property passes on. The 
road it takes in its passing on, moreover, is not left to accident. If I myself 
cannot own it, I want at least to make sure before I go that it will be 
owned by those whom I have coiv'eived or fathered, and into whom I 
have instilled the proper regard for this property as well as the technique 
of its use. In this way the perpetuity of the proprietary complex is as- 
sured. In proportion to the definiteness of the limits within which this 
extended proprietary complex will operate, and to the certainty of the 
very fact of its prospective operation, is the tendency of the original 

culture, as well as the fi^lits and litigations to which it has led, would impress 
the primitives As very strange and perhaps incomprehensible. To them these things 
are perfectly ohvi uis, an<i they might well he inclined to condemn us as crude, un- 
discerning. Of unsophisticated, for making so m^ch fuss about it. 
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owner to project his ego also into this future property which will live 
on when the individual is no longer there.^ 

In speaking about property inheritance it is necessary to distinguish 
Jbetween non-deliberate inheritance by custom or law, and Seliberate in- 
heritance initiated by the will of the donor. Communal property is not 
subject to the latter kind of inheritance; individuals pass away but the 
group survives, and with it goes from generation to generation the own- 
ership of its communal property. This is often the case also with indi- 
vidual property. Broadly, where paternal inheritance prevails the father’s 
property will j)c;fss on to his children; where the maternal line is fol- 
lowed. the same will hold for the woman’s lineage. If tlie kind of property 
involved is in a given tribe man’s properly, then it will under maternal 
inheritance be passed on through a man’s sister to her sons, tfiat is, 
his nephews. This is, for example, the ease among the Pacific Coast 
Indians, among whom most of the ceremonial prerogatives belong to 
men who alone have the right to exercise them, and are passed on as 
just desc ribed. Tiie same situation is found among the Trohrianders and, 
of course, among any number of oilier tribes in all parts of the world. 

In oilier instances an individual wills his properly deliberately. Cus- 
tomary routine must still he observed, but not without the intrusion of 
personal choice. Thus in Australia it not infrequently happens that a 
fond father, member of a maternal inheritance grou]), chooses to will 
certain weapons or other valued articles to his son who, under the pre- 
vailing rule of maternal inheritance, is not his lawful heir. The same 
has been recorded among the Indians of the Pacific Coast, especially 
among llie Kw^akhitl, whose customs have been studied by Franz Boas 
with a great deal of care. Maternal property inheritance here is com- 
plex both in content and in mechanisms, and it partakes of the halo of 
semi-sanctity typical of the proprietary institutions of this region. This 
notwithstanding, fathers have been known, again and again, to will 
valued prerogatives to their sons or, for that matter, to other persons of 
their own choosing. ^ 

One of the indirect ronsequcne?s of the inheritance of property is its 
accumulation in the hands of particular individuals. Even among prim- 

The psychological nicclianisin explained in the text is not often brought into 
consciousness just beeaust! it is so natural and, therefore, trite. Its operation ex- 
tends not to individuals alone hut to families as units, where it has become re- 
s])(msib]e for the eoneepts f tiie heirloom and (he “family estate. It is also ob- 
servable in l<'ss personal i 'litntions sncli as ifid(istri<*s when they heeorne the 
hereditary property of a h g snccession of related individuals, pgairiing in self- 
esteem and in a kind of sai lity with each generation. In his Forsyte Saga the late 
Galsworthy has given us inarvell<4tis samples of the oiieratiori of these mechanisms. 
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itives an industrious or shrewd individual may accumulate considerable 
property by his personal efforts, as for example, in Melanesia or Africa; 
but he cannot accomplish as much as a succession of generations of 
individuals. By inheritance individual articles of property or entire pro^ 
prietary complexes may converge upon one individual from different 
directions, leading to an impressive total accumulation.'* 

What Property Means 

In the modern Western world property usually means comfort if not 
luxury, ability to indulge in many personal whims; it also means power, 
and in particular, power over people, ability to buy and control. As the 
landowner expands psychically in the realization that he shares with 
the Divine Being, as it were, the ownership over the earth, so the in- 
dustrialist or banker who disposes of vast wealth divides with his super- 
human prototype the control over the world’s affairs. In other words, 
to us property as wealth means in the first place what it can be used for 
to acquire the comforts of life, and in the second place wdiat it can be 
used for to control human beings and economic or social affairs. Among 
primitives these aspects of the proprietory sphere are on the whole de- 
veloped much less markedly. Among the more primitive tribes in par- 
ticular, and among all primitives in comparison to moderns, the habitual 
mode of life does not differ much as between man and man, wdiatever 
their social or economic status. All but a few, generally speaking all who 
can, work; work physically and along the same lines as the rest of their 
tribal mates. Also, all enjoy about the same kind of food and ‘comfort.’ 
This is true even of Polynesia and Africa where considerable accumula- 
tion of property is common and social distinctions are marked, and it 
applies in these two areas to all but the supreme chief in Polynesia or 
the king in Africa, and even they do not, in a strict sense, belong to what 
we might call a leisure class, a class, that is, whose privilege it is to enjoy 
life’s luxuries without exerting corresponding eff orts, or any at all. Then 
again, what wealth can buy counts for little here. At most it is the direct 
exchange value of one’s possessions that is felt to be a privilege and an 
asset, that is, the ability to acquire something tliat someone else has and 
that you want more than what you happen to own. The most interesting 

^ It is perhaps worth noting that the proprietary sense tends to develop to un- 
usual heights in those who hold their property by inheritance. To those who acquire 
property as a result of their efforts, it remains one of the incidents or fortunes of 
life; to those ’W'4o inherit it, it lends to appear as part of the order of nature. They 
are born into it and come to regard it as an element in their personal make-up, like 
the bodies they are ixjrn with: they cannot dissociate themselves from it. 
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aspect of the proprietary sense is, however, the purely social or cere- 
monial setting which in more than one instance lends property all the 
social worth it represents. 

It has often been observed that among African herders thefwealthy man 
Vho owns vast numbers of flocks can scarcely be said to put these to 
any economic use whatsoever. What he actually needs for his family and 
household, ample and plural though these may be, amounts but to 
a fraction of what he owns in flocks and might, if he chose, dispose of 
in return for something else. This, however, he refuses to do. Instead, he 
permits his llock^^ to multiply; in fact, he exerts persistent and not infre- 
quently successful efforts in this direction — and lets it go at that. The 
number of animals in his flocks is to the African herder and breeder 
a source of joy and pride. His social prestige goes up with the size of 
his herds. The fact that his cattle or sheep or goats are fine specimens 
exalts his ego immensely. As a wealthy and successful herder, he is a 
great and adniiraljic man, envied by those less fortunate. But this is 
where the matter ends. From our economic standpoint the wliole business 
represents little but waste of energy and effort; but our stand])oint is not 
that of the Africans. 

Another case in point is the situation we find among the Indians of 
the Pacific Coast. This latter instance is doubly interesting because prop- 
erty liere reigns supreme. It has been described and should be recognized 
as the dominant social value of these people. In propcrly-mindedness they 
are second to no one, not even to ourselves. Even individual names are, 
among the Haida, derived from properly. They talk property, live prop- 
ertv, manipulate property, as lustily as any group of modern business 
men. What property means to them is, nevertheless, something entirely 
different from what it means to us. As I have already stated, here as 
among most primitives the rich man and the poor man live pretty much 
in the same style. The house of a West Coast chief may be a little larger 
than that of an average native, and some allowance should also be made 
for the accumulation, often enormous, of boxes, coppers, and blankets, 
great stores of which are among his belongings, temporary lliough these 
may be. But outside of this his lile is like that of any other man. With 
others he hunts, fishes, fights, trades, performs ceremonies. With them he 
faces those hazards which primitive life in nature brings with it. Still, 
the accumulation of property must be described as standing in the very 
centre of the social values of these people. What is accumulated, how- 
ever, is valuable not in its bearing on the standard of life, nor for its 
worth in exchange, nor for the powder it might give one ^o manipulate 
humans. Rather does its value lie in what /night be cabed its ceremonial 
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aspect. This is illustrated by the institution known as the potlatch. A 
potlatch is a feast given by one individual to another, or by a family, 
clan, or pliratry to another. On the occasion of such a feast, in which 
some particif»ate as actors, others as spectators, the feast-giver distributes 
among his guests presents in the form of blankets, canoes, oil, or other 
valuables. Also, on such occasions, much property is neither used nor 
distributed but destroyed outright. For example, huge quantities of 
the greatly prized seal oil will simply be burned. The more generous the 
presents given away, the more lavish the destruction of property, the 
greater is the feast and the higher the esteem that# thus accrues to 
the giver of the feast, whereas the rival to whom the feast is given SLilIers 
a corresponding drop in his social status. Nor does the matter rest there. 
If the former guest or guests are unable or unwilling to return the feast, 
their song is sung— they will never again enjoy public esteem. It is there- 
fore incumbent upon him or them to give a return feast. At this second 
feast, the presents disti ibuted on ifie initial occasion must be returned - 
with interest, which is the liigher the loiig('r the return feast has been 
delayed. Among the Kvvakiutl the interest amounts to 100 percent, if 
the return feast occurs one year after the initial feast. The amount of 
property destroyed on this second occasion must also he correspond- 
ingly large. If the individual or group luive accomplished this success- 
fully, social prestige favours them once more, at the expense of tlie 
initial feast giver who now finds himself deliascd in status. 

In connexion with the potlatch the so-called 'coppers’ have come into 
use. A copper is an object haninicred out of native copper or perhaps 
out of a slieel of the metal left behind by a White man (see Fig. 40). 
The intrinsic worth of a copper is nil hut its svmbolic or ceiernonial 
value may become enormous. Tlicse coppers are given away at feasts and 
the value of a copper rises witli the magnifictmcc of the feast at whicli 
it has figured. When a copper thus given away at a potlatch is in the 
course of time returned to the original owner at tlu; second feast, its 
value rises once more. Thus it comes about that some ol these coppers are 
worth hundreds or even thousands of hlarikefs (a blanket has come to be 
a unit of value among these Indians, amounting to about 50 cents). Each 
copper is known by a name wbicli bespeaks its high ceremonial signifi- 
cance. Among such names are: All-Other-Coppers-Are-Asbamed-to-Look- 
at-It (this specimen was worth 7500 blankets) , Steel-Head-Salmon (6000 

® A phriUry is a social subdivision of a tribe, which is, as a rule, further sub- 
divided into clans or gentes. When tlie number of phratrics is two, as among the 
Tlingit or Haida, they are also referred to as ‘moieties’ or ‘dual divisions’ (see 
p. 330t . 
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blankets), It-Makcs-theTIouse^Einply-of-Blankels (5000 blankets), and 
so on. A broken copper is even more valuable than a whole one. As a 
copper passes from liancl to hand, certain pai ts of it are broken off, but 
^the several separate parts continue to function as a unit.Vinally only 
the T-shaped section is left wliole, which is a copper’s most valuable 
part, amounting to about two-tfiirds of its total value. Among the 
Kwakiutl a chief may break a copper 
and present the hrokeri parts to his rival 
at a feast. Then the challenged chief 
might take his own co[)per, break it and 
return both hroken coppers to the origi- 
nal owner at the return feast. This will 
he accompanied by the usual enhance- 
ment of prestige. Instead of doing this, 
however, he miglit throw the pieces of 
both coppers itito tlic ocean. Then he is 
a truly great man, for no possible re- 
turn can he expected from this process, 
whereas in iTistances like the preceding, 
wdien the broken coj^pers continue to 
circulate at feasts, there is always the 
expectation of receiving back wdiat one 
lias given away, and more besides. 

It will now be seen that the essence 
of social position among these people 
rests in these feasts. The feasts them- 
selves represent the most coveted and < boas. The Social Organization and 
. . , , Secret Societies of the Jvwakiutl 

appreciated use to which wealth can lie tIUs cupp^^r appears in 

put. The social value of wealth, then, Fifi. II (p. 156) ai ilie e\ireine 
does not lie in what it does for your a mw nt coj)pei.s. ) 

mode of life, nor in what you can buy for it, nor in the power over 
other individuals which it might bring, but in tlie op poll unity it gives 
you to give that accumulated wealfh away as presoits or di'stroy it out- 
right at a potlatch. If there is accumulation iiere, it is in anlicjpation of 
distribution or destruction. What counts is not how much you possess 
but how much you can afford to part wnth. d'he feasts here are given not 
so much to people as against jicople. "Rivals fight with proiierty alone,’ 
say the Kwakiutl, and the best way to humiliate one s rival is to ‘flatten 
him out’ by means of a sumptuous feast. 

On account of the vast amount of property involved in a^feast, even a 
prominent chief cannot afford to give such a potlatch alone. Lsually he 






Fig. 41. Mortuary Display of the Body of a Chief, Enclosed in a 
Casket and Lying in State in His House at Kasa-an, Sukhoundkd by His 
Personal Effects and the Tokens of His Wealth. (Boas, op . clt .) 


titles. And as property passes from hand to hand or disappears, the so- 
cial prestige of individuals goes up or down (see Fig. 41). 

These customs illustrate the radical difference in the significance of 
property between these Indians and ourselves. The enhancement of social 


^ An interesting excrescence of potlatch psychology may be seen in the marriage 
practices of the Kwakiull, among whom these ceremonial feasts have acquired 
such extravagant prominence. When a man wants to marry a girl he presents his 
prospective father-in-law with a considerable amount of property, in return for 
which he expects to receive not only Ids bride I»ut some of the privileges of her 
clan, including at times the crest itself. The wife is then regarded as the first 
installment of the return payment on tke part of Ihe father-in-law. v\s children are 
born to the couple, further payments art^ made by the iather-in-law. The more 
children, moreover, the higher the interest on these payments: for the first child, 
200 percent interest, for the second an(i third, 300. Afler this tlie father-in-law is 
regardi'd as having acquitted himself. At the same time he has redeemed his 
daughter, and in consequence the marriage is regarded as annulled: she is now 
free to return to her parents. She may also, if she chooses, remain with her hus- 
band. Then, say the KwakiutJ, she is "staying in the house for nothing.’ The hus- 
band, however, may he unwilling to stake the conlinuanet? of his matrim{)nial alli- 
ance on the disposition of his wife. In such a case he will make another payment 
to the father-it'Iaw, thus extending his claim upon her. This peculiar and to us 
ridiculous way of treating marriage, while incomprehensible if taken alone, be- 
comes feasible enough in the light of potlatch psychology. 
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prestige through the distribution and squandering of wealth might at first 
blush impress us not only as esoteric but as absurd. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that this very element is not by any mean* absent from 
#our own customs, namely those once described by Vcblen as ^conspicuous 
waste.’ The household equipment and ways of life of one of our rich 
men may within limits contribute to his comfort, luxuries, sporting pro- 
clivities, and the like. But there is also in all this an element of showing 
oir. He wants to display his wealth, to give evidence of its extent. It is 
well known dial many members of our wealthy leisure class may live 
economically and even stingily in their regular daily habits, but when 
it comes to a public occasion, a ball, banquet, garden or yachting party, 
an excessive amount of wealth will be squandered on these. They have 
advertising value. They show liow much the owner can afford to waste. 
Similarly the jewellery which bedecks a millionaire’s wife is not so much 
a measure of his personal appreciation of the lady, as of her function as 
a show-window of his financial prowess: the wives of other rich men, 
not so fortunate, cannot afford quite the same measure of splendour. The 
wealth of the Coast natives can thus be designated as ceremonial wealth, 
and the potlatch as a symbol of its extent, in a particular case. The entire 
complex has little indeed to do with that basic significance of economic 
goods which leads o)ie to describe them as necessities or even luxuries of 
life. On tlie contrary, the whole situation in which wealth here plays a 
part could be more accurately characterized as conventional, symbolic, 
and to a degree, playful.^ 


A Maori Feast 

The complexity and efficiency of Maori gardening, as well as their 
handling of one type of properly accumulation, are illustrated by their 
feasts, at which enormous quantities of food are amassed and distributed. 
Tn the northerly district of the North Island,’ writes Firth in this con- 

" This vicarious fund ioriiii" of a cultural feature, which at times becomes the 
source of its major local siiinificance, cun he illustrated by other instances. With 
fine (liscernmenl , Wisslcr cuuo' pointed out that the inter-tribal wars of the Plains 
Indians may well he described as ceremonial. These Indians, split into numerous 
tribes though they arc, are the carriers of a well knit and relatively uniform cul- 
tural complex. Nevertheless, ihey have throughout known times been almost con- 
stantly engaged in internal strife, of which the stealing ot horses, war raids, and 
‘counting coup’ on one’s enemies, are among the best-known earmarks. These per- 
sistent warlike activities, which mean so mucli to the ego of a Plains brave and to 
the vanity of his bride or spouse, cannot really be compared with modern wars. 
There is here neither nationalism nor imperialism, neither annexalj^n of territory 
nor economic exploitation of the weak. Instead, these activities should rather be 
envisaged as a ceremonial by-play ot a civilization in which military exploits have 
become traditional. 
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nexion, ‘huge stages or scaffolds were built to support the food, and tree 
trunks of quite large size were used in their erection. ... It is obvious 
from the acQounts of all the authors . . . that an immense amount of 
labour was necessary to construct them, measuring as they did upwards^ 
of 50 feet in height. Some were conical while others were of the shape 
of a triangular prism. Colenso states that the food was generally piled 
up in the form of a pyramid, 80-90 feet high, and 20-30 feet square at 
tlie base, A straight trunk of a tree was set up in the ground, strong poles 
were hxed around it, and a scries of horizontal platforms was then erected 
to encircle tlie scaffolding at intervals of 7 to 9 feet. The whole structure 
was then filled in by baskets of provisions, and built up so as to present 
to the eye, when completed, one solid mass of food! At a great feast 
given ... in 1849 . . . the stage was said to have been one of the 
largest ever put up. It was oblong in shape, 211 feet long, 18 feet wide 
at the base, tapering to 8 feet wide at the top. To form the framework 
. . . spars were raised perpendicularly, several of them being squared 
timbers. Five of them were from 90 to 100 feet high, topped by smaller 
spars 10-15 feet in height, bound firmly together by the strong lorotoro 
vine, making the total height of the turret in the centre from 115 to 130 
feet. From this eight other turrets, ranging from 80 to 90 feet, ran the 
length of the staging. On these turrets were built the platforms on which 
the food was laid out, at intervals of 10 to 12 feet, from the ground to 
the top. 

‘Considering the primitive tools of the Maori," continues the author, 
‘and the almost entire lack of mechanical appliances to assist labour, the 
erecti(m of such stages must he considered as a stupendous achievement. 
The mere organization of men and materials for the work was an eco- 
nomic feat of no mean kind. The manifest purpose of building such struc- 
tures was to impress the guests a fid to give scope for the display of the 
food to the best advcintage. The effect was imich more striking than if the 
provisions had bceii merely heaped <m the ground.’ The distribution and 
partaking of the food on such occHsions was accompanif'd by much cere- 
mony, magical rites, and the singing of songs. 

‘Tho fact that the natives,’ remarks Firth, ‘composed songs about the 
diffetamt kinds of fo(jd to be sung in conjunction with the ceremonial 
bearing of it from the ovens for consumption reveals the keenness which 
attended its display and the interest wliich was taken in the event. . . . 
Considerable importance was attached to tin; ceremony of apportioning 
the food, arjd every effort v/as made by the donors of it to make the 

^ Raymond F’irth, Primitive Economics of the Neiv Zealand Maori, pp. 310-312. 
(Reprinted by permission of George Rou!l(,‘dgo ftnd Sons, Ltd.; 
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presentation as effective as possible. A somewhat similar psychological 
attitude is also indicated in the many proverbs relating to food. . . . 
Some foods, however, evoked much more interest than others. For in- 
stance, a saying current among the (Irewera is “Should you* awaken me 
from my sleep let it be for the purpose of eating hinaa bread.” It is 
clear that the interest in food was not always excited simply by the desire 
felt for it or as a means of appeasing hunger. It supplied the means of 
entertaining guests, of inducing other people to perform certain tasks, of 
fulfilling numerous social obligations. In short, . . . food represented 
potential hospitality, economic control, reputation, and social power. In 
virtue of this, an emotional interest only indirectly derived from its 
physical qualities attached itself in the Maori mind to accumulations of 
food. It was this which played so important a part in the determination 
of its value.’ 

9 Ibid., pp. 313-314. 



Section ii. art 


Chapter XI 

ART AND SYMBOL 

Like technology, art is coextensive with man; indvstrial art appears 
among primitives wherever a particular industry is highly developed. 

Our examination of primitive technology has revealed the fact that 
there is little evidence here of that carelessness in execution or technical 
imperfection which people were wont to ascribe to the primitive crafts- 
men. Primitive technology may in certain respects deserve the term prim- 
itive, but much of it is far from crude. It can moreover be observed that 
many articles of primitive industry are made better than would be neces- 
sary for practical purposes. Consider, for example, the boats of Polynesia 
or its woodwork in general, the boxes or spoons of the Pacific Coast In- 
dians (see Plate XII), tlie pots of the Pueblos or of the Huichol, the bas- 
kets of the California Indians (see Plate XIII) or of Guiana. It seems 
that the technical skill developed in industry becomes a stimulus for still 
higher skill. The craftsman responds to the lure of technical achieve- 
ment and at times plays with the possibilities of variation presented by 
the technical task. Thus skill from being a means becomes an end. Skill, 
thus exalted, turns into virtuosity, a triumph in technique, and valuable 
as such. This brings us to the threshold of art. 

The industrial object itself is not as passive in this context as might be 
imagined. Granted the aesthetic impulse, the texture and form of the ob- 
ject invite artistic embellishment. The flat angular or curved surfaces of 
blankets, boxes, boats, pots, the necks and handles of certain articles, the 
borders of garments and mats, the grips of tools and weapons, and the 
edges of all things, call for art. In Ane form or another features of sur- 
face and shape of industrial objects are seized upon for purposes of artis- 
tic elTect and expression.^ 

^ A word is due here to the distinction between decorative art and art as such. 
The distinction is like that between making an object beautiful and making a 
beautiful object. In the latter instance the product — picture, statue, edifice — 
materializes the aesthetic impulse or creative idea of the artist; nothing further is 
demanded. In^the former, the ‘art’ serves the purpose of embellishment. In primi- 
tive society the close relationship of plastic and graphic art with industry reveals 
its prevailingly decorative nature. But decorative art did not perish with priraitive- 
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I say ‘expression’ deliberately, for the primitive artist is not by any 
means as passive an imitator of traditional style as he has often been 
represented as being. In those areas where careful studies o| primitive 
a.t have been made ethnologists have always found a typical variability 
in the form and decoration of artistic objects. Not tliat the tribal style is 
disregarded or radically changed. This, of course, is rare (see p. 200). 
The woman embroiderer of the Plains, Iroquois, or Algonquin, the man 
carver of the Coast, the woman potter of the Southwest, the wood- 
craftsman of Polynesia, work along well-established lines of technique 
and design-pattern. But within these fixed limits, room is left for infinite 
variation, often minute, at times fairly radical, variation which cannot be 
explained by mere inaccuracy in reproduction, but only by the individual 
technical aptitude of the artist, a peculiarity of his imagination, or the 
direction of his playfulness." In the Plains, for example, the units of the 
embroidery patterns are combined into a great variety of more compli- 
cated designs. Of course, even these composite designs follow certain 
tribal principles as to decorative field and the arrangement of design 
units, but room is left here for considerable variation in detail (see 
p. 173). 


Design, Technique, and Material 

In the absence of relevant psychological material, due to the decay of 
much primitive art or to our inability to penetrate into the psyche of 
the artist, the psychological side of primitive art must needs be recon- 
structed by purely speculative analysis. At times, however, the suggestive- 

ness. In architecture, for example, whether Egyptian, (ireek, Moslem, Gothic, or 
modern, an important aspect of the art lies in surface decoration. In the Italian 
Renaissance of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries what may be called 
‘free’ art nourished side by side with the art of decoration, d'he latter, embracing 
wiiat was already known as the ‘minor arts,’ clung closer to industry. Every article 
of house, palace, or church interior, every hit of attire, every object of use or 
luxury, called for adornment. Such artists as the della Robbia brothers or 
Benvenuto Cellini shone mainly as artisti<| craftsmen, that is, highly accomplished 
dec^orators. At the same time the partial contradiction between the two forms of 
art also led to a certain tension. Thus when Raphael, whose artistic genius chafed 
under the restrictions of merely decorative fresco, was confronted with the task 
of painting the antechamber of the Sistine Chapel, he started out in true fresco 
fashion, but presently the creative urge of tlie free artist gained the upper hand, 
and he proceeded to paint pictures with scant regard for limitations of surface or 
the dimensions of the chamher. 

In an interesting experiment Boas has shown that a group of primitive artists, 
when confronted with the task of reproducing a design, developed variations 
characterized by the author as a sort of artistic handwriting. Thi^ result could 
not be described as a new style, nor were llie individual variations of the kind 
usually found within the definite style of a cultural district or area, . 
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jiess of llie material itself hel])8 one to transcend this handicap. We find, 
for instance, that certain rafters of Maori buildings are covered by curvi- 
linear jiatt^’rns which at first seem complex and unanalyzable. On more 
careful inspection, however, it can be recognized that the patterns con- 
sist. in the main, of combinations and recombinations of a simple curvi- 
linear element, not unlike a large comma, which appears in a variety of 
positions ( see Fig. 42a) . Once this is realized it becomes easy to visualize 
the artist experimenliiig and playing, })erhaps deliberately, with the ef- 
fects produced by these combinations. 

Industrial art, in particular, whic^h has grown out of technical proc- 
esses operating with specific materials, never wholly loses its dependence 
upon these elements of technique or of sul)stance. Not that definite forms 
of object or decoration are invariably associated with particular mate- 
rials. Such a])Soliite dependence should not be looked for here. But the 
material does s(.‘t certain limits to the form of the object and to the char- 
acter of the art as well. Pols or other vessels made of sandstone do not 
lend themselves to tlie elah(»ration of form in curves or to such fine 
tniances of surfac’e or shape as are observable in pots fashioned of clay, 
where the yielding afid resisting material irivites further elaboration and 
permits its execution. The large, at times enormous, stone statues or 
monuments of the Mexicans and Peruvians, and many features of their 
temples and other edifices, hear unmistakable evidence of the character 
and limitations of the si ructural material, namely stone. 

Wood allows of much greater delicacy of technique, including open 
work or filigree, even though the tools be crude. But woodwork, of course, 
must not necessarily bear this cliaracter. Tlie skilful and highly finished 
art of the Northwest Coast lacks almost completely just this element of 

^ It is relevant to the text to remeinlier tone what is sometimes referred to as 
the miracle of the Gothic cathedral. In this case the limitations of the material, 
namely stone, were transcofided l)y an unusual and prolon«:ed concentration on this 
task of a long series of creative artists and exj)ert craftsmen. As has been often 
stated, the problem here was t(» spirit away the stone. As Worringer put it in his 
Form in Gothic: 'All expression to which Greek architecture attained was at- 
tained through the stone, by means of the stone; ail expression to which Gothic 
architecture attained w'as attained- and this is the full significance of the contrast 
— in spite of the stone.’ From the standjmint of the principle of the arch, the 
Gothic was technically two rungs above the Incas and the Mayas. They lacked even 
the pre-Gothic seinicircuiar arch of the Komanescpie. In consetpience, their struc- 
tures. however remarkable otherwise, were heavy of exterior, and in the interior, 
when roofed, they lacked height - and light. The pointed arch of the Gothic 
cathedral, by eschewing the horizontal, solved the problem of height, and with 
it, by providing vast spaces for illumination from the outside, through long win- 
dows, it solved tile problem of light. Before the magic of invention even stone 
capitulate^: btil also: it holds out stubbornly - Ao the last. 
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lightness. On the other hand, the delicate filigree work of Melanesian 
masks and ceremonial objects or of the carved boat-prows of Kamerun 
could scarcely be accomplished except in wood, at least not by primitive 
craftsmen. » 

Similarly, the very technique of basketry invariably lends a character 
of angularity to any design applied to it. Also the fact that the substance 
of the basket is woven and consists of interlocking strands, rhythmically 
revealed or covered up, provides in and by itself a pattern, or a base for 
a variety of patterns, which can he ‘read into’ the basket iry a mere elTort 



Fig. 42. Origins (?) of De.sign in Basketry under Influence of Technique. 

(Max Schmidt, V olkerkunde.) 

Max Sclunidt is a ^;real basketry enthusiast anc] tends to over-stress technical 
determinants. A carelul evaminatifin of these {latlerns — or an attempt to repro- 
duce them witJi strips of paper — will, 1 tliink, convince the student that tcchnitpie, 
unaided by idea, will not produce the patterns. 

of the imagination even when the material is of uniform colour. As soon 
as the strands vary in colour — which is sometimes naturally the case, 
some strands being lighter than others, and can also be effected by arti- 
ficial means — the pattern of llie cingular design can be made to stand 
out at will (see Fig. 42), In all such cases, however, it must also be 
remembered that the character of ihb material or nature of the technique 
can only affect the artist’s imagincition or intent but cannot in any strict 
sense determine it. The type of pattern he wants to represent pre-exists 
in his mind. Perhaps it was suggested by some other material or tech- 
nique, or by an experience extraneous to art, such as the memory of a 
form or an animal. This he is intent on portraying or representing, and 
he will do so, using the facilities of the technique when possible, and 
overcoming it as a handicap should this prove necessary. • 

How varying the results cap be in this interaction between object, de- 

V 
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sign, and artist, can be illustrated by a juxtaposition between the wood 
carvings of the Northwest Coast and those of the New Zealand Maori, In 
both cases, as slated, wood is the medium; also, the decorated objects 
range ihro'ugh a great variety of forms. The Indian in his designs apd 
carvings represents various animals and birds in a semi-realistic, semi- 
conventional form. In this process certain features are utilized which 
are firmly fixed and may thus serve as earmarks of the art: for example, 
the application of heavy lines as a sort of frame for parts of the design, 



Fig. 42 a . Maori Scroll. 


the eccentricity of the curves and circles, the employment of the so-called 
‘eye ornament,’ and the like. In his attempt to adjust the design to the ob- 
ject, which is fre(|uently unsuitable for the application of the design as a 
whole, the artist is here led to break up the representation into segments 
which thus acquire a certain freedom of movement, while also preserving 
a formal unity of spatial arrangement.^ The Maori artist, on the other 
hand, while not unmindful of the character of the surface and shape of 
the object, also displays a marked independence of these features. The 
decorations on many of his carved products make the impression that the 
artist was unwilling to permit the limitations of surface to affect the size 
or character of his design, except to a slight degree. As a result, the de- 
sign often seems to extend beyond tlie physical limits of the object; or to 
put it differently^ only part of the design, as visualized by the artist, is 
materialized in the object. One consequence of this attitude is the disre- 
gard of proportions in the design in relation to the object. What can be 
represented is represented, the rest is cut off by the physical edge of the 
object. 

When a design is transferred from one material or technique to an- 
other — from basketry to pottery, for example, from wood to stone, or 
vice versa~<the influence of medium and surface assert themselves in a 
^ For further details of Northwest Coast art see p. 179. 

/ 
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variety of ways. W. H. Holmes, one of the pioneers in this field, drew 
attention long ago to the peculiarities of pottery decoration traceable 
ill many instances to the baskets over which pots, at least in some dis- 
t:«cts, were originally moulded. Similarly, in the case of Polynesian 
clubs: to these a wrapping of bark or cord strands is often applied; in 
other instances, a type of carving appears which mimics skilfully the 
wrapping that is no longer there."' 


Realistic and Geometrical Art 

Much discussion has been aroused by the problem of realistic designs 
in relation to geometrical or conventionalized ones. The patterns on pots, 
baskets, rugs, walls of caves or houses, sides of canoes, dishes, and the 
like, often suggest more or less realistically the forms of animals, birds, 
snakes, crocodiles, or of plants or objects of human manufacture. The 
same is true of the work in relief on pots or objects of wood, bone, or 
stone. On the other hand, equally numerous drawings, paintings, etch- 
ings, carvings, on similar objects are wholly devoid of any realistic 
suggestion but must be described as more or less geometrical, consisting 
of lines, straight or curved, or angular and curvilinear figures. Such 
geometrical designs, althougli bearing but the faintest suggestion of 
realism or none at all, are often interpreted by tlie makers or users of 
the objects as representations of animals, birds, natural features, or 
even abstract ideas. Sometimes the name given to the object or pattern 
rellects such a realistic interpretation. 

In view of facts such as these, some anthropologists of the late nine- 
teenth century, who were primarily interested in origins and laws of 
development, conceived a theory according to which realistic designs 
belonged to the beginning, geometrical ones to the end of a genetic series. 
Such, for example, is the theory of A. C. Haddon in his Evolution in Art. 
The earliest form of art, we are told, was realistic, but as generation 
succeeded generation, the influence ^>f* technique and other causes led 
to the introduction of geometrical forms which in time completely oblit- 

® In modern days these phenomena can be conveniently observed in the do- 
main of fashion. On the one hand, there is the material: stiff materials, snch as 
lame or brocade, call for straight or angular lines; soft and thick materials, 
like velvet or plush, are utilized for heavy curves and the effect called ‘fullness’ 
in the dressmaker’s jargon. Soft, thin, and delicate materials, on the other hand, 
like chiffon or crepe, are employed for light and airy effects. And once more, the 
change of material can leave its trace in the patterns and shapes prochiced. 

The technical origin of a design can often be detected in spite of the medium, 
as when a carpet design appears on a linoleum rug, or a pattern originated in carved 
Slone is utilized as a wall-paper motif. v 
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erated the once realistic outlines of the design. The realistic origin of 
these designs survived in the symbolic meanings or names attached to 
them. ^ 

Like all such simplistic theories, this one had in its favour the advaft- 
tage of a single and definite solution of a complex problem. It held the 
field for awhile, but could not withstand the adverse criticism born of 
more penetrating studies of materials and a more critical approach. It 
was pointed out that the very arrangement of specimens such as Haddon’s 
in a quasi-chronological sequence was wliolly arbitrary in the absence 
of proof that the realistic specimens really represented the earlier stages 
or that the other specimens were later. Such proof was necessary, if 
what the theory claimed was the reality of a historic sequence, not merely 
the presence of a variety of forms, some realistic, others geometrical, still 
others partaking of both characters. To arrange the specimens in a 
series of progressive conventionalization was to prejudge the issue.® 

Again, instances were found, such as that of Plains embroidery, where 
the priority of the geometrical patterns seemed beyond doubt (see 
p. 176). The independent origin of such patterns is further suggested 
by the fact referred to above, that in basketry, for example, the re- 
quirements of technique naturally lead to geometrical lines and com- 
binations.” 

'* Substituting noses for Haddon’s crocodiles, one might as well arrange the per- 
sons of any locality in such a way as to make them constitute a series beginning 
witli a diminutive pug and proceeding through many intervening gradations to 
a Cyrano. Surely no one would interpret the experiment as demonstrating a genetic 
succession ! 

'* An excellent theoretical argument hearing on this point and developed on the 
basis of an elaborate and minute study of a definitely circumscribed set of objects, 
will he found in Boas’s ‘Decorative Designs of Alaskan Needle Cases’ {Proceedings, 
Pnited States INaliorial Museum, vol. XXXIV. 1908, pp. 321-341). 'J'he material 
presented in this study which, as the title indicates, deals with Eskimo needle 
cases, is too complex for our purposes (see lig. 16, p. 77), l)ul Boas’s con- 
clusion will he read with profit; ‘I believe a considerable amount of other evidence 
can he brought forward sustaining the point of view that I have tried to develop, 
namely, that decorative forms niay he (iiigely explained as results of the play 
of the imagination under the restricting influence of a fixed conventional style. 
Looking at this matter from a purely lhe<»retical point of view, it is quite obvious 
that in any series in which we have at one end a realistic figure and at the other 
end a conventional figure, the arrangement is due entirely to our judgment re- 
garding similarities. Jf, without further proof, we interpret such a series as a 
genetic one. we simply suhstilulc for the ciassificatory principle wliich has guided 
us in the arrangement of the series a new principle wliich has nothing to do with 
the principle of onr classification. No proof whatever can he given that the series 
selected according to similarities really represents an historical sequence. It is 
just as conceivable that the same series may begin at the conventional end and 
that realistic forms have been read into it, and we might interpret the series, 
therefore, an historical series beginning at the opposite end. Since both of these 
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The principal argument, however, is psychological. In primitive as 
well as in later times purely geometrical comhinations of straight or 
curved lines, angular or rounded figures, coloured or uncoloiircd, carry 
an acslhctic appeal. This being so, llie numerous occasions f<fr the origi- 
Jiation of geometrical patterns offered by material, technique, and acci- 
dent must have been seized npoji from the beginning and subsequently' 
elaborated quite independently of any realistic antecedents.^ 

At the end of a penetrating study of the decorative art of the Golds, an 
Amur River tribe, Berthold Laufer arrives at certain conclusions relevant 
to the issues here mised. I shall reproduce his argument in greatly abbre- 
viated form. The decorative art of this region carried out in different 
techniques and materials, has reached an especially high degree of de- 
velopment. Laufer shows conclusively that the Colds and otiier Amur 
tribes must have derived the inspiration for their art from the Chinese. 
This is indicated, among other features, by the fact that the complexity 

tendencies are active in the luirnan mind at tlie present time, if seems much more 
likely that botli processes have been at work constantly, and that neither ihe one 
nor the other theory really represents the historical dcv<dopment of decorative 
design.’ Continuing, Boas draws attention to the fact that tin* theory of develop- 
ment from realistic to conventional designs does not solvt' the problem of the 
diversity of conventional styles. The nature of these styles remains una('e()unted 
for; nor does tlie introduction of the influence of technical motive's quite solve 
the problem. Some very simple designs may be almost entiredy dm* to the influence 
of tecbniipie, but it is powerless to explain tlie elaboration of detail. A.s examples 
Boas mentions tlie West Afriiarn designs in woven checkered mattings where realistic 
figures alternate with geometrical hand designs, the designs on vedar-hark mai- 
lings of the Ojibway and the North I’aeific (-oast, the designs in the same teeb- 
Tiifpie in Soutli America. The technical comlitions in all thesis east's are the same, 
hut the styles are radically different. Finally, B(»as reters to the important point 
tliat fundamental types of design charaeleri.>l ic of llu' styles of eertain areas may 
yet be interpreted in a variety of ways by the petqile who make the tlesigns, as 
well as by tliose who use them, fn these cases it is often probable and sometin'.es 
eertain that these interpretations are secondary. In many instances, however, the 
designs so interpreted may themselves have been borrowed fiami the outside, thus 
e<.>mplicating the situation still furlliei. 

To transfer to modern comlitions the theoretical point here raised in connection 
with primitive art, T may once more refer to ^wliat occurs in the domain of fashion. 
When a certain type of garment establishes itself as an ac{!('pled style, the result- 
ing fashion never consists in a slavish reproduelion of tlie one original pattern. 
What actually takes place is that a great variety of garments are worn, differing 
in detail hut similar in the points prescribed by the style. Out of these differences 
or through a suggestion from outside iin invention, an aetri's^, a war there- 
soon arises an outline of a new style wdiieh in its turn asserts itself, leading to a 
similar differentiation. Now the large variety of different garments which fall 
tiolween one style and the next, or certain fealuri's of such garnu'nts, could he 
readily conceived as constituting stages in a genetic series. But this interpreta- 
tion would evidently he erroneous, for the variations in cpiestidu ajfe prac’tically 
synchronous and must he regarded as expressions of erealive i'^genuity and in- 
dividual taste disporting themsetv<],s within the limits of an accepted style. 
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and perfection of that art varies inversely as the distance of a particular 
tribe from Chinese territory. The dominant decorative unit throughout 
is the spiral with derivatives, cock and fish providing the favourite pat- 
terns. The frominence of the cock here is especially interesting in view 
of the fact that these tribes until recently had never seen cocks and must 
therefore have taken their motifs over from the Chinese, originally per- 
haps lured by v/hat the author calls its ‘artistic adaptability.’ ‘That such 
is exclusively the case,’ Laufer goes on to say, ‘is seen from all the various 
positions of fish and cock which are suggested solely by the tendency to 
create new and aesthetically effective forms. The strongly developed 
form-perception prevents the reproduction of realistic representations 
. . . , as shown in the designs of numerous animals none of which have 
endured in their natural forms, but rather have deteriorated into a style 
of conventionality adapted to the cock and fish ornament, as the musk 
deer, the dragon, and so on.’ 

Cock and fish appear in Gold ornaments in a vast variety of conven- 
tionalized forms, some representations being fairly realistic, others so 
thoroughly conventionalized as to make the original creature unrecogniz- 
able to one unfamiliar with Gold ornaments. The case, it will be seen, 
is strictly comparable to Haddon’s Melanesian crocodiles. This is what 
Laufer has to say in this connexion: ‘If we now take into consideration 
the evolution of the cock and fish ornaments, we are impressed first by 
the fact that differing and numerous stages of development are met with 
frequently even in the same design; so that the development appears 
almost to be based on a juxtaposition in space rather than on a succession 
in time. In other words, the question arises, are we correct in supposing 
a definite scale of gradations in the stages of development, from the 
cock and fish, true to nature, down to the hardly recognizable conven- 
tional patterns? The whole series of forms does undeniably occur. These, 
however, should under no circumstances be regarded as a chronological 
sequence; for it is by no means true that the natural picture of the cock 
or fish is sunk in oblivion, and that the conventional form has exclusively 
taken its place. On the contrary, we lee that the single phases of develop- 
ment are nothing more nor less than various forms of different kinds of 
adaptation to certain spaces or g’ven geometrical forms, mostly spiral. 
This process of adaptation, constantly repeating itself in multitudinous 
ways, has created a large number of varieties, still coexisting side by 
side, like the varieties of a zoological species. One does not exclude the 
other but each carries on its separate existence, because art indulges in 
a wealth of^forms and requires an abundance of varieties for building 
up large fundamental compositions.’ 
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In commenting, finally, upon the variety of attitudes in which the cock 
appears in these ornaments, Laufer writes: ‘Here we have perhaps a 
primitive form from which all others have genetically originated ; rather 
a^long series of fundamental forms exist, based upon the observation of 
the various natural attitudes and motions of this ever-moving bird. We 
have distinguished a series of types, we have found standing, reclining, 
perching and perfectly erect cocks, some with beaks turned downwards, 
others with heads looking upward. All these types exist side by side 
without having developed one from another. The conventionalizations 
proper have arisen only through the influence of the fish ornament on 
the cock type. This is the same process wliich was above designated, in 
a more general style, as an assimilation to existing forms. Thus the 
cock for instance, assumes a fish body to get a spiral form more suitable 
for the entire ornament; or its tail is represented as a fish tail, its pinion 
as a spiral. Finally forms are even found in which ihe whole cock is 
composed of geometrical constituents. These have not been evolved from 
the form of the cock, but they are the primary element of the material 
from which it is constructed. This ensues from the diversity of function 
of the geometrical components. The spiral for instance may symbolically 
express all possible things. It may serve to indicate the cock’s body, its 
pinion, its tail feathers. It may even perform two or more functions. . . . 
It would be absurd to infer from this that the spiral is the final result 
of the gradual conventionalization of purely realistic beginnings, it is 
rather a given prius, . . . which is employed for the symbolical expres- 
sion of the most varied things since its forms are so convenient for this 
particular purpose.’ ^ 


Primitive Art and Children’s Art 

Another common tendency in the study of primitive art is to compare 
it with that of our children. The first and obvious objection to such a view 
lies in the fact, repeatedly stressed, that^iuch primitive art exhibits skill, 
technical command, and imaginativeness of a very high order. The deco- 
rative carvings of the Maori or Haida, the carved clubs of the Marquesans 
and the Tonga Islanders, the painted pots of the Pueblos and those of 
the Chiriqui, the woven blankets of the Chilkat and the Navajo, the spun 
materials of Peru or India, the bone carvings of the Eskimo and those 
of the Sudan, the bronze castings, finally, of the African Gold Coast, all 

^ Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. IV, part 2, pp. 76—78. Even a Cursory study 
of Laufer’s monograph will greatly facilitate the understanding of the remarks 
made in the text. * . 
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of these and many other artistic products of the primitive world cannot 
be passed over slightingly as mere stepping-stones to something later 
and better. They are art, conceived in accordance with general aesthetic 
principles, carried out with great technical skill, in conformity with tj;ie 
requirements of local style, and with sufficient latitude to allow for in- 
dividual artistic cicati\eness. No child, of course, could do such work. 

In fairness to the iheoiy, however, it must be admitted that much prim- 
itive ait, whether realistic or geometrical, is crude, and that one at least 
of the reasons for this crudeness lies in deficient skill in handling cer- 
tain tools or in the crudeness of the tools themselv^-^, or in both. Now 
this, of course, al^o applies to children. To this extent a certain similarity 
is discernible l)el\\een tlie artistic or technical elTorts of children and 
s^ome of the cruder woik of piiniili\es. A ciudc specimen is like another 
crude specimen, at least in it^ crudeness. But we may not leave the case 
heie, for primitive ail, how^ever (Tude, remains distinct from the artistic 
products of (‘hildien, in so far as the art woik of a primitive tribe inevi- 
la])I\ rcst^ upon a i>ackgiound of an artistic tradition embodied in a style. 
Howevei a partic ular local ail may have originated, and however simjile 
it may he. it ha'^ become fixed by I edition and comes to constitute an 
artistic convention of the group. Theiefoie, when the men or women of 
a tri])e execute their ait woik in a c'ertain way. it is not because they can- 
not do it in anv otlier way l>ut because the work is dominated by the 
prescribed stvle, the tiaditional way of doing that particular tiling.’^ 

Wheiievei one is tempted to compare modem children with primitive 
adults, in ait or anything else, one should, moreover, remember that 
piimitives also liave children and tfial lliesc arc related to their adults 
as our childicn aie to theirs. Modern children might profitably be com- 
pared to those of the piimitives^ -as Margaret Mead, among others, has 
done so succes^-fully - but any parallel between modern children and 
piimitive aduhs, while not nec’essarily futile, should be drawn with the 
strictest of leserv ations. 

wfKxI-carvin^ of the I^acifie' Cf,a^t has, as we shall see, a very distinctive 
style, far from pure realism. But tlic'-e natives, supremely skilled in the wavs of 
wood-( raft, can turn out lernarkahle ‘‘j)ecimens of realistic art, when they so choose 
(see Figs. 67 and 6H and Plate^- XXIV and XXV). 

iK)ne of the tasks of the modern experimental school, in which incidentally 
it has pioved mo^i successful, is precisely that of liberating the artistic and creative 
urges of the child before it becomes affected by the prevailing styles and techniques. 




PLATE XIV. MOCCASINS 

(Wispier. Di-roraliic Art of the Sioux liuliuns.) 



PLATE XV. PI PE-AND-TOBACCO BAGS 

(Wisslcr, Decorative Art of the Sioux Indiana.) 







PLATE XVIII. WOMAN'S LEGGINGS 


( W i'-'-UM. l)ti‘( {)! (iti n> 


l/f af the Siaux hulidii.s.) 




PLATE XIX. BEADED WAISTCOAT 

( \\ Dt-ronin'ir trt »i the Sioux lntliuiis.\ 



PLATE XX. DANCE OF THE BULL SOCIETY, MANDAN 

(Wisslrr after Maximilian, t Tlii." pieliire. Injiellier 'with that ot a KwakintI 
ceremony (Plate \ \\ III I, »zive an exei^llent i<lea oi the ten^ene^s and (^xeiTemeni 
ot 5^uch occasion^. 





PLATE XXI. A DO'C DANCER, HIDATSA 

( \\ issir.- aft<M- Maxiniilian. ) 




PLATE XXIV 

CARVED FIGURE. BRITISH COLUMBIA* 

Priniitivc . irt.) 



PLATE XXV. HAIDA SLATE-CARVING. 
REPRESENTING THE ‘BEAR-MOTHER’ 

Thr ('ods! ifulians of Sifut/icrii Ahi'Ld (uu! 
\oit!ndn UrttisJi (Ao! inti hid 



PLATE XXVI. CARVED WOOD- 
EN CEREMONIAL RATTLE FROM 
THE NORTHWEST COAST 

f 

( Nibiack, The ('oast Imiians of Simthern Alaska 
aJid N orthera British Columbia.) 



PLATE XXVII. NORTHWEST COAST WAR CLUBS 

(Nii)iack. The C.omt Indians of Southern Alaska and Northern British Columbia. \ 




PLATE XXIX. MAORI CARVED DOOR LINTELS (above) 
CARVING ON SHIP-BOW (below) 




Chapter XII 

INDIAN ART 


Plains Embroidery 

In approaching tfie art of the Dakota, a Siouan-speaking tribe of the 
Plains area, a few words are due the general culture of the Indians of 
the Plains. These people in their geographical distribution spread 
roughly over the area once inhabited by the buffalo (see Map, Fig. 43). 
Their material life has always^been rooted in that animal. The flesh of 
the buffalo was consumed in a variety of forms. Its hide was used for the 



Fig. 43. Plains Area and the Buffalo. (Clark Wissler, 

American Indians of the Plains.) 

famed Plains tipi, as well as for shields, garments, moccasins, and par- 
fleches. Water transportation was little developed, although canoes were 
known among some of the tribes. The northern Village tribes, who had 
no canoes, used a bull-boat — a tub-like contrivance consisting of buffalo 
skins stretched over a twig frame — for crossing the Missouri River. 
Land transportation in ancient times was on foot, while baggage was 
transported on dogs with the assistance of the travois (see Fig. 7, p. 67) . 
After the arrival of the Spaniards, the horse gradually spread through 
the Plains from the South northward and was thenceforth used for rid- 
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ing in war and chase, and as a draft animal,|asi well, the old dog travois 
having been greatly enlarged to take adva^l^ge of the larger and 
stronger animal. Pottery was not inanufacturea here, nor is there any 
basketry or true weaving, the art of the Plains taking the form of be{»d- 
work on buffalo hide or of painting on the same material. There was 
also some work in wood, stone, and bone. The social organization 
varied. Whereas among the eastern tribes, a gentile organization and 
dual phralries are found, the Crow in the northwestern Plains have 
clans and pbratries which here are not moieties, whereas the western 
tribes lack sibs altogether, the primary social unit 'being a loose local 
band, regarded by Wissler as the basic and oldest social unit of the 
Plains region. There was a Camp Circle organization (see Fig. 36, p. 
108), more or less developed in the different tribes, which was especially 
associated with the buffalo hunt. A large^umber of men’s societies oc- 
curred, some religious, others military. The Sun Dance had a wide dis- 
tribution. There was also a ceremonial complex centring around sweat- 
house observances. 

The Plains Indians occupied a wide territory in which considerable 
tribal differences obtained, in language as well as in culture. Over and 
above this, however, a marked cultural unity is also observable, espe- 
cially after the introduction of the horse. Concentration on the buffalo, 
exaltation of war with its associated customs, elaborate ceremonialism, 
and some other traits, were characteristic of Plains life as a whole. Along 
the borders of the area, where these tribes came in contact with other 
areas, cultural features less typical of the Plains developed. 

The embroidery art of the women is geometrical but also symbolic in 
a peculiar way. An analysis of the more complex geometric patterns re- 
veals the fact that they are made up of simple unit designs. In this con- 
nexion pattern names have developed which are used for the simple 
decorative units as well as for the more complex designs. Turning now to 
the moccasins represented on Plate XIV, it should be said at the outset 
that the women who were the ma\;ers of these designs asserted that their 
only object in making them was purely aesthetic, that they were aiming 
at beautiful moccasins. On all the moccasins we find ornamental borders 
which follow the uppers along the edges of the soles. These borders con- 
sist of small geometric designs arranged symmetrically on a background 
of uniform colour. The most frequent design here is the triangle with the 
apex pointing upward along the surface of the moccasin. This design is 
commonly referred to as the tipi pattern or ‘tent’ design. In some in- 
stances a small rectangular area appears within the triangle and upon the 
base it. This pattern is referred to as life ‘door’ or ‘entrance’ to the tent. 
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A variation of the triangular design is a block-like figure as in 2. This 
pattern is referred to as the ‘cut-out’ or ‘step’ pattern, though the whole 
figure is still referred to as a ‘tent’ design. The rectangular borders 1 and 
6 jre variously described as the ‘bundle,’ the ‘bag,’ or the ‘box.* 

While the moccasins all have this border, there is greater variation in 
the decorations of the instep. In i the transverse bands are referred to 
as the ‘road,’ ‘trail,’ or ‘path’ pattern; in brief, as ‘trail’ designs. The 
design in 2 is known as the ‘three row’ pattern, whereas the longitudinal 
band on the insteps of 4, and 6 is called the ‘middle row' pattern. The 
painted area betwcim the middle row and the border has no special name 
but is simply spoken of as "space’ or the ‘part between.’ On 3 and 4 a 
series of small triangles will be seen extending down the middle row. 
They are designated as ‘vertebrae.’ Of the three designs on 2, the upper 
one was called the ‘arrow’ design, the middle one the ‘box’ design, 
wliereas the lowest one remained nameless. The lateral stripes in 6 which 
form the background for a series of rectangles, are referred to as the 
‘filled-up’ pattern. 

It will be noted that in almost all cases the names refer to objects which 
are geometrically somewhat like the designs. 

The simple design units here mentioned, as well as others that might 
have been illustrated if space permitled, comprise the following set of 
primary design units or patterns (see Rig. T1 ) , The elal)oration of these 
primary units into more complex designs can be studied on the pipe and 
tobacco bags of wliich three are reproduced on Plate XV. These bags, 
though used by men ordy, are made by women, and are regarded by both 
sexes as pure works* of art. Ordinarily the men use plain bags, the 
decorated varieties being employed on special social and ceremonial 
occasions. Wissler thinks that these more complicated designs are less 
pleasing to the eye than the simpler ones and that a certain confusion of 
eye movements results from looking at them. This, of course, is partly 
a matter of taste. The Indians themselves referred to these designs as 
‘looking-glass’ patterns or ‘reflected’ ^a^tterns. ‘No one seemed able to 
give a rational explanation,’ says Wissler, ‘as to the applicability of this 
term, but it is possible that the effect of such a combination of lines and 
areas upon the observer was rioted by the Indian and expressed in the 
terms given above. The experience is certainly somewhat analagous to the 
flashing of a mirror in the face.’ ^ Wissler’s interpretation does not im- 
press me as very feasible. It may be suggested that the term ‘looking- 

1 ‘Decorative Art of the Sioux Indians,’ Bnllethu American Miiseum»of Natural 
History, vol, X’‘,ffII, part 3, p. 238. This discussion of Plains art is based on Wiss- 
ler’s study. * . 
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glass’ or ‘reflected’ pattern derives from the fact that these designs are 
symmetrical both laterally and vertically, representing therefore the 
sort of figure that would result if half of the design, either vertically or 
horizontal fy, were reflected in water. 

Let me repeat with reference to the designs so far considered that 



twisted full of pointy forked tree dragon fly 



filled-up tripe feathers leaf 



tent arrow three-row 


^ 17 
17 

vertebrae 



V 

bag pointed trails cut-out 

Fig. 44. Primary Design Units. (Wissler, American Indians of the Plains,) 

while they constitute elaboratioy^of unit elements which are either con- 
ventionalized realistic forms or geometrical shapes with realistic refer- 
ence, the whole complex design is nameless and its object, according to 
the Indians, is purely aesthetic. 

In other instances the designs vary somewhat and the symbolism ac- 
quires a different slant. This can be seen on the garments presented on 
Plate XVI. Garment i is a dress for a small girl, which is cut from a 
single piece folded along the shoulder line with a hole cut for the head, 
the sides of the skirts being sewed up. The oblong area across the shoul- 
ders, l^east, and back is beaded with designs on a blue background. The 
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women refer to this as ^blue breast beading.’ The simple designs here 
found form a complex with symbolic significance. The U-shaped figure 
on the breast of 1 represents the breast of the turtle, whereas the wing- 
Jike extensions represent the sides of the turtle’s shell. The large beaded 
area repi csenis a lake or some other body of water in which the reflection 
of the sky is seen. Most designs within this area on the dress traditionally 
stand for reflections of objects in the sky or on the sliore; the stars in 
this case are represented by the five-pointed star designs, the clouds by 
the triangular designs with their appendages. There are also four crosses 
which were supposed to have been put in purely for decorative effect. 
The small beaded area to which the strings are tied stands for the knots 
of the string. The beaded border is a repetition of the border in the large 
beaded area and is interpreted as the shore of the lake. 

There is no complete harmony here between the symbolic reference de- 
termined by tradition and the attitude of the artist. A woman may tell 
you that she puts the designs in to ‘please her eye,’ but she also knows 
that according to tradition the designs mean ‘reflections in the water’ and 
the like. 

Another interesting fact is that, according to the testimony of the 
women, they sometimes dream out complex designs. In the dream the 
design usually appears on a rock or the bice of a cliff, although it will 
also occur that the entire specimen in its finished form appears in the 
dream. Such experiences arc ascribed to the workings of a feminine cul- 
ture heroine, who according to the story seems to have been one of twin 
sisters. These twins are often spoken of as two women lied or fastened 
together. They exercised many magical functions and are believed to 
have originated the art here discussed by giving instructions to a Dakota 
woman in a dream. The belief is that this woman dreamed out many of 
the designs now current. Since her death it has become common for twin 
sisters to dream similar designs which are always ascribed to the culture 
heroine herself. Women other than twins, however, sometimes dream out 
designs which are similarly interpreted.- Such designs are copied by 
other women and thus established patterns later to be followed by many 
others Wissler says that the few designs of recent dream origin which 
he had occasion to examine differed in no way from other designs which 
were not due lo dreams. Wissler is right then in saying that the dream 
design is not so much a distinct type of design as an illustration of the 
Dakotan philosophy with reference to the origin of the present style of 

“ Such an origin, or imputed origin, of design palterns is not foreign to modern 
experience. Our artists as well as designers not infrequently claim to have dreamed 
of a new pattern or combination of patterns, or even of an entire artistic coiftposition. 
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art. When an association is thus established between the patterns used 
and the culture heroine just referred to, the art acquires a certain vague 
symbolic background of mystic connotation. 

From what has been said already it is apparent that the symbolic mean^ 
ings of the designs are more diversified than the forms of the design 
patterns. The designs on the four pipe and tobacco bags (Plate XVII) 
will serve to illustrate the varieties of symbolism. The large design in a 
represents feathers with tips; the four horseshoe-shaped figures in quill 
work represent horse-tracks. The other designs in this specimen are 
given the usual pattern names. Design b represents* the buffalo; the 
bar and quill work is the tail. The divisions of the beaded design are the 
head, hump, and hind quarter. The other figures are purely decorative. 
On specimen c the diamond area within the central rectangle represents 
a butte, the rectangle itself, the grass about it. The appendages to the 
rectangle are a tree or a ‘forked’ tree. In specimen d the centre of the 
design represents a hill, and the four appendages, trees around the hill. 
I think it will be clear from an examination of these four designs that to 
think of them or any parts of them as conventionalizations of realistic 
or quasi-realistic designs would be arguing in the face of all probability. 
The symbolic meanings are so patently artificial that they must be con- 
ceived of as ex post facto, the geometrical patterns pre-existing and the 
symbolic meanings having been read into them. 

This conclusion will be supported by an examination of the designs 
on a woman’s leggings (Plate XVllI). On specimen a the diamond- 
shaped centre of the large figure is made up of red, green, blue, and yel- 
low triangles, and is said to represent the breast of a turtle; the green 
lines extending from the crosses represent the four directions. The large 
blue areas with the small white rectangles are forks of trees struck by 
hail-stones. The long stripe to the right of the figure with its sym- 
metrical projections is declared to be purely decorative. The border or 
side figure in specimen b on the left is again interpreted as forks of 
trees and the four directions. It is,\iteresting to compare the designs and 
interpretations on the two specimens. On specimen b the whole large 
design is taken to represent a battle. The diamond-shaped centre is 
the body of a man. The large triangles are the tents of the village in which 
the battle took place. The pronged figures represent wounds and blood, 
and the straight lines supporting them, the flight of arrows. The cross 
lines to the right are also said to represent arrows and lances. Clearly, the 
design on s^^ccimen b is very similar in general style to that on specimen 
a, but the symbolic meanings are entirely different. 
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Similar designs, though differing in certain particulars, appear on 
parfleche paintings (Fig. 45).^ 

An example may finally be given of the symbolization of ^ more com- 



plex event as illustrated by the design on a waistcoat on Plate XIX. 
The background is white, implying winter. The time of the month is in- 

^ The parfleche is a common and most useful accessory of Plains material cul- 
ture. In construction it is nothirig but a sheet of buffalo hide folded jip into a 
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dicated by the stage of the moon, and the colour of the moon, dark blue, 
signifies that the battle was fought at night. The triangular pictures of 
tents imply tjiat an attack was made from the enemy’s camp. The crosses 
on the white field represent the bodies of the fallen, a red cross mean-r 
ing a wounded warrior, a blue cross, a dead one. The small red rec- 
tangles represent the number of hits that wound, the blue ones, of those 
that kill. The eagle feather attached to one of the crosses refers to the 
fact that the owner struck an enemy. At the horns of the moon are small 
crosses representing stars. 

Colours among these people have a general symbolic value, apart 
from geometrical form. In connexion with military matters the signifi- 
cance is as follows: red means blood or wounds; blue or black, victory or 
enemies’ camp; yellow, horse; white, snow or winter lime; green, grass 
or summer. According to Wissler, the Sioux have a preference for blue. 
He also believes that blue pigment was not known to these Indians until 
the coming of the traders, whereupon it was promptly adopted and 
substituted for black. In earlier days when a war party gained a victory 
or killed enemies, they painted their bodies black; so when bine was 
substituted, it acquired the same meaning. In bead- work purple and 
green are sometimes used with the same significance. Yellow is the sym- 
bol of the war-horse because of the fact that tawny or dun-coloured 
horses were highly prized. Green is, like blue, a new colour. It may be 
substituted for blue and yellow and generally refers to summer. It is also 
sometimes used to designate a chief. All of these colours, however, vary 
in significance in accordance with position. Red on a coat may mean 
that the owner was wounded; red on a weapon, that he wounded an 
enemy; and the like. It is plain, at any rate, that the military symbolism 
differs radically from that associated with the other non-military objects 
previously examined. The designs used, however, are in many particu- 
lars the same. This suggests once more that these designs or patterns 
represent a general characteristic o^the area, wdiereas the symbolic mean- 

package somewhat like a modern envelope. The ends that have been turned over, 
and in some cases the narrow strips along the edges, are used for decoration. The 
parfleche was primarily used as a receptacle for drie<l food, especially pemmican 
which consisted of dried ground buffalo meal with cfierries, pits included, ground 
into it. Numbers of these were stacked in the lodge and brought eloquent evidence 
of the industry of the family, the women in particular. The impressiveness of the 
pile was, of course, enhanced by the painting on the parfleches, hut the women were 
also wont to say that the designs on the outside preserved the contents. One gathers 
from the traditions that the first parfleches were not painted, hut that the hair 
of the huffalB was carefully removed without marring the pigmented layer of the 
skin which was dark brown in colour. The designs were produced by scraping away 
portions this layer, with the resulting effect of light and shade. 
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ings differ according to tribes, nature of the object, position in the de- 
sign, and even the sex of the person who reads in the meaning. 

Carving and Painting on the North Pacific •(ioast 

The principal technique of the natives of the Northwest Coast, in- 
cluding the Tiingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Bella ("oola, and Kwakiutl, is 
woodwork, the principal materials being red and yellow cedar. These 
natives live in relatively large houses built of boards placed vertically 
and with gable roofs, also of board. Their boats, used both for cere- 
monial and for ?var purposes, reach enormous dimensions. They belong 
to the so-called dugout variety, a boat being fasliioned out of a large tree 
trunk split in two longitudinally. There is no pottery here and no bas- 
ketry, except in the extreme North among the Tiingit, who borrowed 
their basketry technique and the basis of their basketry art from their 
Athapascan neighbours, the Tahltan. For most of the purposes for which 
the Pueblos use pots and the Californians baskets, including that of cook- 
ing, the Northwest Indians employ boxes. A box of this sort consists of 
three principal elements, the sides, the bottom, and the top or cover. All 
the four sides of a box are fashioned out of one board, which is bent 
over hot steam to form the three corners. At the fourth corner, where the 
two sides meet, they are sewed together by means of the so-called disap- 
pearing stitch. Then the four sides are fitted over the bottom, which has 
an elevated section over wliich the sides of the box fit snugly, so that 
once tiiis is accomplished, the sides and bottom form a solid unit, without 
the use of any such additional devices as pivots, sewing, or anything else. 
The cover of the box fits over the top of the sides in the same fashion, 
but less snugly. 

Wood is also used for making dishes of an endless variety of shapes 
and sizes, baby-carrying boards, spoons or ladles (also made of horn), 
a variety of ceremonial paraphernalia, such as masks and staffs, and 
various ritualistic adornments which are made out of the soft inner bark 
of the cc'dar. Wood is employ tul bw ihe totem-poles and memorial col- 
umns, some of which reach great size. Even the famous Chilkat blankets 
woven by the Tiingit women have a wooden component, the materials 
employed being mountain goat wool and the soft inner bark of the cedar. 
As secondar> materials, bone, ivory, and horn are also employed by 
these Coast tribes. 

The wood technique of the Pacific Coast has become the basis of their 
very remarkable art which takes the form of carving, in Ipw and high 
relief, applied to totem-poles, memorial columns, boxes, dishes, and 
ladles, and of painting, also* applied to boxes as well as to thr# walls of 
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houses and the sides of canoes. The decorative patterns on the Chilkat 
blankets, although made by women and more highly conventionalized 
than any of the other forms of Northwest art, must also be included in 
the general rtinge of wood-inspired art, in so far as a woman executes the^ 
woven design after a pattern painted on a board by a man (see Fig. 46), 
just as our ladies embroider and knit after blue-print patterns, or used to. 



Fig. 46 . Pattern-board eor Chilkat Blanket. (Fmnions, The Chilkat Blanket, 
Drawn by Miss HarrieUe Akin. ) 

This Northwest art is in a sense realistic, in so far as it deals with ani- 
mals, birds, sea creatures, and the human figure, all of which are recog- 
nizable in their artistic versions; hut in the character of its execution the 
art is conventional, to a greater or lesser extent. The carving on the 
totem-poles and memorial columns is, on tlie whole, the most realistic, 
whereas that on the boxes is often higldy conventionalized, the extreme 
of conventionalization, as just stated, being reached in the woven designs 
of the Chilkat blankets. ^ 

Passing now to the art of carving and painting itself, let me note at the 
outset that the external inspiration for this art is provided by animals 
and birds whose representations in art are used as the so-called ‘crests,’ 
an object thus adorned becoming of great emotional value to the people 
and articulating with their social and ceremonial organization and their 
religious and mythological concepts. When thus represented in artistic 
design, the different parts of an animal or bird are not equally sig- 
nificant. CeAain features are selected for emphasis and become symbolic 
of that particular animal. The little figure tFig. 47), for example, which 
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Fk;. 47. Carvings Rkp- 

RESENTING THE BeAVER. 

From Models of Haida To- 
tem Poles Carved in SIale< 
(Boas, Primitive Art.) 


is taken from the model of a totem-pole, represents a beaver. A first view 

of the face might suggest a human counte- 
nance, but the fact that the ears are on top 
rather than at the sides characterizes it as that 
of an animal. The two large incisors protrud- 
ing from the mouth stamp the animal as a 
rodent, namely a beaver; the tail is turned 
up in front between the two hind legs, and 
on it there is a cross-hatching which repre- 
sents the scales on the beaver’s tail. This is 
another symbol of the beaver. In its fore paws 
the animal holds a stick. The nose is short and 
forms a sharp angle with the forehead; the 
large nostrils are represented by highly styl- 
ized spirals. Of these various features asso- 
ciated with the beaver, the large incisors, the 
cross-hatched tail, the stick, and the form of the nose are the most im- 
portant. They may all appear on a particular carving or tliey may not. 
The presence of the incisors, for example, or of the cross-hatched tail, 
is in itself sufficienl to identify the carving as that of a 
beaver. Thus in Fig. 48 the representation is very similar 
indeed, not so much in the proportions as in mode and 
details of the treatment. Here, however, the stick is ab- 
sent. In f ig. 49, which is a spoon, all the teeth are omitted 
except an upper pair of incisors; the nose is also dilTer- 
ent, in so far as the spirals are omitted. The scaly tail 
is here too, only it appears on the back of the spoon. In 
Fig. 50, which is a painting from a Kwakiutl house- 
front, the body of the beaver has vanished, but the paint- 
ing can be readily identified as that of a beaver: the in- 
cisors are there, the scaly tail appears under the mouth, 
the scales in this case being repn/;^enled more realisti- 
cally; the broken lines around the eyes indicate the 
hair of the beaver, another moderate touch of realism. 

The nostrils are large and round, even though they lack 
the other features mentioned before. The two clawed fig- 
ures under the corners of the mouth arc the feet. 

Similarly, the symbols of the sculpin are fins and tail, 
which are common to it and other fish, while the specifij symbols of 
the sculpin are two spines rising over the mouth and a joint dorsal fin. 

The symbol of a hawk is ‘a large beak, hooked and curved backward 



I'lG. 48. Car\ 
INC OF Beavef 
( Boas, op, cit. 
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so that its slender point touches the chin or the mouth. The face here, as 
in many other such cases, may be altogether human, except for that 
unmistakable beak which identifies it as belonging to a hawk. In Fig. 51, 
for example, the head is that of a hawk with the usual ^ 
beak. At the top of the figure is a man with a head 
very much like the liawk’s below, except for the 
beak. The man is holding an animal wliich may be 
a dragon-fly. 'fhe symbol of the killer- whale, espe- 
cially as represented by the Haida, is a long dorsal 
fin which may either be plain or ha^e a white stripe 
or circle painted on it. The head is elongated, the 
month long and square in front. The nostrils are 
large, high, and also elongated. When represented 
on a totem-pole or a spoon, the head is always so 
placed that the long snout points downward. Fig. 52 
represents killer-whales, whose symbols can be easily 
recognized. 

The bear is symbolized by a large mouth set with 
many teeth, often in the act of swallowing some ani- 

Fig. 49. Carving nial or human. The tongue jirotrudes, as a rule; the 
Spoon ^RepreLn^^ nostrils are high and round and sometimes are repre- 
iNG Beaver, Tun* sented by spirals; the paws of the bear are large and 
GIT. (Boas, op. 1 usually provided with very long claws. 

The most distinctive characteristics of the shark are a large mouth 
filled with numerous, often triangular, teeth and a high decoration over 
the forehead on wdiich two or three curved lines, in the form of crescents, 
can usually he found. 

The symbols of the different animals may be brought together in the 
following enumeration, as given by Boas.^ Beaver — ^large incisors, large 

Boas, Primitive Art, p. 202. This sketch of Northwest art is based on Boas’s 
study. I might add to this that the sketch of Northwest Coast art in Boas’s book 
is a revised version of his essay, ‘The f^corative Art of the Indians of the North 
Pacific Coast of America’ {Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, vol. 
XXIX, pp. 123-176), which appeared some forty years ago. In this detailed and 
highly analytical investigation Boas succeeded in unravelling what up to then had 
appeared as the mystery of Northwest art. He pointed out. in particular, that an 
animal or bird, as represented in this art, is often conceived as dissected, the different 
parts of the creature thus acquiring relative freedom of movement, limited, however, 
by the fact that their natural spatial relations in the animal’s body must be, to a 
degree, preserved. The conventionalization of the dilferent bodily parts, thus 
divided, henceforth proceeded separately for each part. Ultimately this led, as 
in the case of the Chilkat blanket, to a practically complete formalizing of the 
pattern, in which the animal form could no longer be identified, or only barely so. 
In such extreme instances a ‘reading’ of the design meant little more than knowing 
what the Artist had intended. 
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Fig. 50 . Painting for a Housefront Placed 
Over the Door, Representing the Beaver, 
Kwakiutl. (Boas, op , cit .) 


circles representing nostrils and several 


round nose, scaly tail, 
stick in the fore paws. 
Sculpin — two spines ly- 
ing over the fnouth and 
a continuous dorsal fin. 
Hawk — large curved beak 
with the point turned 
backward and touching 
the face. Eagle — large 
curved beak with the 
point turned downward. 
Killer-whale — large long 
head, large elongated 
nostrils, round eyes, large 
mouth set with teeth, 
blow hole, and most im- 
portant of all, large dor- 
sal fin. Shark or dog-fish 
— an elongated rounded 
cone rising over the fore- 
head, with two or three 
curved lines representing 


wrinkles, mouth with depressed corners, curving lines on the cheeks, set 


of gills, round eyes, numerous sharp teeth, and pe- 
culiar tail. Bear — large paws with long claws, large 
mouth set with teeth* protruding tongue (frequently), 
large round nose, sudden turn from snout to fore- 
head. The sea-monster, dragon-fly, frog, and snail 
also have their symbolic parts and typical forms of 
representation. 

Being equipped with the knowledge of the symbols, 
let us now apply it to the decipheri.tg of the three 
totem-pole models (Plate VII). 

On pole a three creatures are represented. ITie top 
one is the bear with its animal ears on top of the 
head and the huge claws. It is devouring a human 
figure, half-hidden in its mouth (an indication, by 
the way, that a slave was buried alive under this 
house-post when it was erected). The large project- 
ing cylinder with its five segments on top of the 
bear’s head, indicates five p^tlatches given by the 



Fig. 51 . Lowei 
Figure, Hawk; Up 
per Figure, Map 
Holding Dragon 
Fly, • Probabli 
T«imshian. (Boas 
op. cit.) I 
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owners of the pole. Under the hear is the shark with the usual three 
crescents on top of the forehead, and also a labret in the lower lip 

w^hich means that the shark in this case 
yj a t Pr represents a woman. Below the shark *!s 

the raven with its beak. The belly of the 
raven is used for a ‘filler face,’ a face 
without any particular signifi- 
cation, but used as an element in the 
design (or carving) to ‘fill in’ an other- 
Ir wise unoccupied space. Another such 

^ appears in the lower part of the 
body of the shark, between the ears of 

On pole b the top figure represents 
eagle, with the typical beak, point 
straight, and the breast featliers, par- 
tially realistic. The second figure is a 
w bear, with long claws on all four paws; 

he is holding a coliunn of five (or 
Fic. 52. Carvings ..ROM Handlk: , ^ r 

OF Spoons of Mountain-CtOai ' ® 

Horn Ri:pki:sf.nt[\g Killer a l)eaver, Avith four incisors, the 

Whales, Tlixcit. (Boas, op , cit .) round nostrils, the stick in the fore- 
paws, and the cross-hatched tail, with a ‘filler face.’ 

The totem-pole c carries the carving of three creatures. On the top is 
the shark with its large mouth and triangular teeth, gills on the side of 
the face, and three crescent-like shapes on 

the upward projection of the forehead. It \ 

will be noticed that these symbols of the ''7^ 

shark could not have been properly placed Lv 

had the animal been represented in its nat- 

ural position — then, of course, they would 

have been buried within the pme. So the 

face has been brought onto the top of the 

animal’s head and appears on the pole in 

greatly exaggerated dimensions. Below the 

shark is the raven with its huge beak and v A 

the conventional wings at the sides. Below 

it is the killer-whale. It may be conceived ^ 

^ Representing Killer-Whale, 

as lying on its back, split in two along the Tsimshian. (Boas, op. cit.) 

® Such fillers—an eye-design, a whole face, a geometrical shape of some sort — 
are constantly used in Northwest specimens, apparently in conformity with the 


Fig. 52. Carvings from Handle: 
OF Spoons of Mountain-Goai 
Horn Represe.nting Killer 
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belly, the head leaning far forward over the body, so as to appear on 
the pole. There is here the long snout, the dorsal fin split in two and 
provided with a white circle, the two parts of 
die fin appearing on tlie two sides of the pole, 
and the typical bifurcated tail of the species, 
which is bent over so as to cover the belly of 
the killer and incidentally fill the space be- 
tween the nioulh and the bottom of the pole. 

Into the large lateral spaces left by the tail 
the two parts of the dorsal fin are fitted. And 
then, tlic last touch! The tail itself, if repre- 
sented without additions, would leave a con- 
siderable part of the bottom of the pole un- 
decorated; so a face is carved on tlie top of 
llm tail: it is merely a ‘filler face.’ 

It must be remembered that these symbolic 
parts of animals appear when the whole animal is represented, but they 
may also be used when the animal form has become reduced or even 
disaj)pears altogether. The ellorts made to adjust the representation of 
the animal to the shape of the object can be illustrated by a number 
of specimens. In Fig. 53, representing a wooden dancing hat, the body 

of the killer- whale is 
gone, therefore the essen- 
tial dorsal fin appears on 
the top of the head, 
whereas the flippers are 
attached to tlie head, as 
if they were ears projcct- 
in^r backwards. On the 


Fic. 54. Carving 
ON Wooden Hat Rep- 
resenting SCULPIN. 
(lloas, ofj. cit.) 



wooden hat in Fig. 54 the 


Fig. 55. Grease-Dish Representing Seal. 

(Boas, op. cit.) 

animal, in this case a scultiin, is envisaged as split from the back. The 
two halves thus formed extend along Jie rim of the hat, the two sides of 
the mouth appear in front, the fin, sjilil in two, appears on the two sides 
of the hat, and the typical tail of the species, on the side opposite of 


principle of leaving as little space undecorated as possible. This principle is not 
uniformly observed in their art, but it is nevertheless conspicuous in its operation 
and frequently leads to curious combinations of design. It has also been responsible 
for a common misrepresentation, especially of totem-poles. On these a number of 
faces •will often be seen, in addition to those of the animals represented on the pole. 
Early observers, erroneously regarding all faces as equivalent, were le^ to conceive 
of the totem pole as a family tree, a sort of collection of ancestral portraits. The 
pole, of course, is no such thing. • I 
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the head. In Fig. 55, a grease dish representing a seal, the animal has 
been similarly split. Its different parts can be readily recognized. On the 
bracelet in Fig. 56, representing a bear, the animal is split in two al- 
together, except in the region of the nose, the two sides of the animal ex- 
tending laterally to the left and right of the nose. The enormous mouth 
really consists of two profiles of the natural mouth, as seen from the 
right and left sides. In this specimen, it will be seen, the different parts 
of the animal are represented in a decidedly conventionalized form. 



Fig. 56. Design on a Bracelet Representing a Bear, 
Nass River Indians. (Boas, op . cit .) 


On the Haida painting, Fig. 57, representing the bear, the division of 
the animal into two parts appears even more conspicuously, the enormous 
mouth appearing in the centre of the design with the nose perched on the 
top, whereas the remnants of the two sides of the animal appear as two 
emaciated-looking creatures facing each other. A similar representation 
of the bear will be seen on the house-front in Fig. 58, and another one 
representing the sculpin, on the wooden hat of Fig. 59, or on the paint- 
ing in Fig. 60, representing a dog-fish. In the slate carving, Fig. 61, repre- 
senting the sea monster, the squeezing of a design into a given shape 
becomes especially conspicuous. It will be seen that the dorsal fin here 
is placed downward so as to conform to the vertical line of the slab. The 
tail is turned upward to fit into the allowed space, and the long snout is 
curved upward too, to fit within the range marked by the horizontal line 
at the top of the slate. In Fig. 62, representing a killer-whale in con- 
siderably conventionalized detail, the animal is provided with two dorsal 
fins. The body of the killer-whaje is bent around the rim of the dish, so 
that the tail touches the mouth. The two dorsal fins are laid flat along the 
back, whereas the flipper occupies the centre of the dish. 

When these carvings are compared with the Tlingit carved box repre- 
sented in Fig. 63, it will be observed that the reduction of the body here 
has proceeded very far. In this case the eye*designs and the adjoining 
curves on the upper margin are ‘fillers.’ 

The representations on the four sides of carved trays in Fig. 64 show 
how far tne conventionalization of the different parts of an animal can 
go ev^ in carvings. • 
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Fig. 57. Painting Repre- 
senting Bear, Haida (Boas, 
op . cit .) 



Fig. 59. Wooden Hat with 
Painting Representing Scgl- 
piN, Haida. (Boa^, op . cit .) 



P’ig. 61. Slate Carv- 
ing Representing Sea- 
Monster, Haida. 
(Boas, op . cit .) 



P^iG. 58. Painting from a 
Ho us EERO NT REPRESENTING A 
Bear, Tsimshian. (Boas, op . 
cit . ) 



P'ig. 60. Painting Repre- 
senting a Dog-Fish, Haida. 
(Boas, op . cit .) 



Fig. 62. Slate Dish with Design 
Representing Killer- Whalj^, Haida. 
(Boas, op . cit .) 
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It will carry us too far to attempt to also analyze the Chilkat blanket. 
From the two specimens here reproduced (see Fig. 65), a good idea can 
be derived both of the decorative effect here achieved and of the extreme 



Fic. 63. Carved Box, Tlingit. (Boas, op , cit ,) 


conventionalization of the animal design. In cases such as this even ex- 
perts will vary in their interpretations of a design. (See also Fig 66.) 

In concluding this descriptive sketch, which does not begin to exhaust 
the wealth of the material available for analysis, I want to draw atten- 
tion to the carved figure from British Columbia (Plate XXIV), the 
Tlingit lielmjt and mask (Figs. 67 and 68), and the Haida carving of a 
woman nursing a child (Plate XXV), as illustrations of the realism 
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which these native artists can attain when they so desire. In the carved 
figure, Northwest style could only be recognized in the eyebrows and 
the figures on the cheeks. The representation of the face, hair, and long 
• garment reveals great skill in realism. What the carver has succeeded in 
conveying is the sense of body under the garment. Figs. 67 and 68 are 
studies in facial expression. In Fig. 67, the head of an old man affected 
with partial paralysis is represented. The treatment here is so naturalis- 





tic as to lead Boas to regard this specimen as a portrait head. The blank 
stare of the eyes, the lateral dislocation of the nose and mouth, the con- 
torted wrinkles on the right cheek, all tell the story unmistakably. 
Fig. 68 represents a dying warrior. ^liere we see the relaxed muscles of 
mouth and tongue, the drooping eyelids, the motionless eyeballs; the 
mask almost seems to be dying under one’s very eyes. In these two 
specimens the artist also portrays, with some exaggeration, the typical 
so-called pentagonal face of the Indian, a configuration brought about 
by the great lateral expanse of the u])per and especially the lower cheek 
bones. The Haida slate-carving (Plate XXV) is a realistic master- 
piece. The baby clasping his mother’s breast is really a bear, as revealed 
by the enormous paw-hands with long claws partially imbedded in the 
woman’s breast. The woman is in agony, her head is thrown back, eyes 
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Fic. 65. Chilkat Blankets. (Boas, op. ci>.) 





Fic. 66. FIaida Paintings. (Swanton, The Haida,) 

These paintings are very typical of Northwest art. At first a, 6, and c look very 
similar. In Tact, a and b are birds, whereas c is a mosquito, as revealed by the 
curled up proboscis (p) and an extra leg (Z). (Jbserve also the faces within the 
eyes ( /•, p, j'^ ) and the less complete ones in the eye designs at base of tails. 
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Fig. 67. Tlingit Helmet, Repbesentinc Fig. 68. Tlingit Mask 

Partially Paralyzed Face of an Old Man. Representing a . Dying 
(Boas, op. cit.) Warrior. (Boas, op. cit.) 


are half closed, pain and muscular tension pervade the whole figure.® 

^ We know, of course, that the art of certain peoples and periods was distin- 
guished hy its realism: the art of the Palaeolitliic cave-dwellers of Europe, that of 
the African Bushmen, that of Renaissance Netherlands. In other words, realism is 
itself a style and a convention. But this apart, it must be understood tliat realistic 
or naturalistic representation recpiires certain specific features in the artist’s 
equipment: he must be able to ‘see’ and to portray so as to convey the ‘truth’ 
(about the ‘reality’ portrayed) and carry conviction. Not everyone can do this, 
whatever the style or convention. It roidd probably be shown, if the data were 
available, that among primitives, where art, as we know, is an accomplishment of 
the many, there is more difference between the best and the less good when the 
art is realistic than when it is geometrical, or at least, that fewer individuals are 
capable of producing the best. 
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INDIAN ART (Continued) AND THE 
WHARE WHAKAIRO 

Pueblo Pottery 

Before we pass to an examination of Pueblo pottery, a few words are 
due the general culture of tliese peojtles. The Pueblos certainly possessed 
one of the highest cultures, if not llie highest culture, of all the American 
Indians north of Mexico, — t'specially material culture. This is in part 
accounted for by the cultural relationships and contacts with the Aztecs 
of Mexico. At any rate, we find in these two areas marked parallelisms, 
not only in language but also in the utilization of stone for buildings 
(in Zufii mostly adobe, in Hopi, stone), tlie prevalence of agriculture, 
the high development of pottery, a complex cosmogony connected with 
an elaborate ceremonialism. In contrast to most other North Ameri- 
can tribes, the people of the Pueblos were specialists in more than one 
form of craft and art. We find here not only the best-made pottery in 
North America, but also excellent baskets and weaving. Even though 
hunting, as usual, played its part in the domestic economy, agriculture 
constituted the essential material base of life, with the additional feature 
that men, not women, were the agricultural labourers; women, on the 
other hand, were the {lottery makers. Agricultural technique was char- 
acterized by the presence of a system of irrigation, essential in this arid 
region.^ 

1 Some authors make much of tl^? physical environment of the Southwest in 
trying to account for the peculiarity's of itiis culture. ‘Certain physical surround- 
ings,’ says Goddard in his Indians of the Southivest (p. 15), ‘also in a large measure 
influence art, religion, and man’s conception of the universe as a whole. In tlie 
Southwest ivS an atmosphere wonderfully clear tlirough which one sees with great 
distinctness the sculptured mountain peaks and ridges and the variously coloured 
flat-topped terraced mesas, d’he violent storms with terrifying thunder and fre- 
quent rainbows whicfi mark the seasonal rains; the mirage, the shimmer and the 
whirl-winds of tlie dry season have produced results which we find reflected in 
songs, formulated prayers, and pictorial art. Only in the Southwest do the gods 
travel with rainbows and lightning and wrap themselves in clouds tied with sun- 
beams. .So^ pronounced are these features that one feels, from whatever unknown 
source came the people themselves wdth their language and original customs, that 
many ^^eatures of their arts, their mythology, *and their religion could only have 
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In this discussion of Pueblo pottery, as technique and as art, I shall 
follow in the main the careful and discerning study of Ruth L. Bunzel, 
The Pueblo Potter, which carries the significant subtitle, A Study of 
Qreativc Imagination in Primitive Art. Miss Bunzel’s book cftinpriscs an 
examination of the pottery of four Pueblos: Zuiii, Acoma, San Ildcfonso, 
and Hopi. 

Among the Zuni the clay for the pottery is secured from a rather dis- 
tant place onqhc top of Corn Mountain, where a dai k grc) shale abounds. 
The access to this spot is dilficult, and so a journey for pollerv clay be- 
comes quite an e\:pedition accompanied by religious riles. When the 
clay has been secured it must be crumbled, cleaned, and s])read out for a 
couple of days, before it can be used. Pulverized j)olsherds are used for 
temj)ering. Fragments of broken household pots or sherds lying about 
the ruins are ground to fine powder on a metale or grinding stone, and 
mixed with the fresli clay. In mixing the paste, comments Miss Bunzel, 
the natives are guided by their tactile sense of the proper proportions, 
developed by experience; they are quite unconscious of what these pro- 
portions are in numerical terms." 

The texture of the clay used in the Pueblos included in Miss Bunzel’s 
study differs as between one Pucl)lo and the others. She found that the 
Acoma ware was tlie best. The paste here is light in colour and very 
hard, and the texture is fine. The surfaces are very smooth and the w'alls 
almost as thin as an eggshell. In spite of this slightness of build, the ves- 
sels are strong and water-tight. ZuTii pottery, wliile good enough for 
practical purposes, is heavy and coarse. The walls of the vessels are thick, 

arisen and could only continue lo exist in the Southwest.’ Like otlier such inter- 
pretations of culture, this one should not he taken too seriously. Hut it must also 
be admitted that llie fitness of the culture to the environment is apparent enouj;h. 

- One woman in Acoma, we are told, "ives llie following recipe: two cups of 
tempering to each cup of clay. This recipe, <-ommenls the aullior, seems impossible. 
The same applies lo the i)ro(;ess of mixing the clay witli waU'r, the next stage in 
the proceedings. Here also tlua e is no sense of any (pianl itat ive relation between 
liquid and solid parts. It would in fact be ihaetically imj)ossihle to arrive at such 
a ratio, we are told, for it would de)!end upon the rapidity witli which the clay 
is worked, the aridity of the climate* requiring a constant ('ompmisalion for evapora- 
tion. This kneading is a difficult task; cleaning is continued while the clay is be- 
ing mixed, the gritty particles being removed as the soft paste passes through the 
fingers. 

This factor ’n the technique, namely an effective procedure combined with 
unconsciousness of the particulars, to which the author draws attention, has an 
important general bearing on the psychology of craft (compare p. 411 ) . In a situa- 
tion such as this the malerial and its moulder are almost eijuivalent factors in an 
interacting whole. Granting the aim of the wmrker, which of course is to produce 
a fit clay, the rest is a matter of mechanical pressure by the paste (5ti the fingers 
and by these on the clay. In this mechanical complex the fingers play almost as 
automatic a part as does the clay*. * 
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though not as thick as those of the Hopi. The surfaces of the ware, when 
not slipped, are rough. Also, the vessels are inconveniently heavy. The 
paste here is dark brownish. The ware of San Ildefonso is also heavy. In 
texture it is smoother than the Zuhi and is hard and strong; it is, however, 
not water-tight: as soon as the vessel is filled with water, the beautiful 
black surface becomes dull and streaked, a fault that cannot be remedied. 
Hopi ware is even worse — the walls are thick, the paste soft and coarse. 
It is rendered smooth by polishing but becomes scratched and flaked. 
The fragile vessels often crumble when first filled with water. The author 
found that these types of ware, as technique, are definitely localized and 
constant wdthin each group at any given time, although as time passes, 
changes come about. 

The next problem is the moulding of the vessel described by Miss 
Bunzel, in substance, as follows. First a lump of clay is worked with 
the liands. By hollowing this out or pressing it flat, a cup- or disk-shaped 
base is formed, which is then placed in a low mould, made either of the 
bottom of a broken pot or of a saucer or pie tin filled with clay and 
sprinkled with sand. Carefully, the base is pressed into the mould, then 
rounds of clay are added to build up the walls. The clay is rolled between 
the hands or on the floor into thin long strips, about an inch in diameter, 
and from two to three feet long, which are added to the top of the vessel. 
The strips are always placed inside the finished wall and pressed into 
place with the fingers. In rolling and joining care must be exercised not 
to permit air spaces to remain, for this would cause the vessel to break 
during the firing. In making small vessels the shaping is begun after the 
walls have been built up to the full height, except for the neck; in larger 
vessels, preliminary shaping accompanies the building. All shaping is 
done from the interior, except when the outer surfcice is being smoothed. 
The only tools used are fragments of gourd shell, pieces of different 
curvature being used for shaping the different parts of the vessel. When a 
Zuni vessel, usually a large wal^r jar, is built up to a point somewhat 
below the shoulder, it is set asid^j for a few hours to become firm enough 
to support tlie upper walls. During this time the upper edge must be kept 
constantly wet. An important additional point is that the lower part of the 
vessel is set in its final form before the upper part is moulded. As no 
corrections are possible after the half-finished vessel has been set aside 
and dried, it is evident that the entire form must be clearly visualized 
before this occurs. And here again, as in the case of clay mixing, the 
final form is not a matter of trial and error, ‘adding a little there and 
taking ofiT something here’; on the contrary: ‘the operator is guided by a 
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very definite sense of proportion, no less rigorous because it is un- 
conscious/ ^ 

When the pot has been given the desired form it is still far from ready. 
Tihere remains the laborious process of preliminary finishing, slipping, 
and polishing. When the vessel is thoroughly dried, the rough finishing 
begins. The whole surface is moistened and sciaped, inside and out; all 
roughness is worn down, the ridge formed at the top of the mould is 
eliminated, the walls are further thinned, and the rim is made smooth 
and regular. The tool employed in this process is a plain knife, the top 
of a baking powder tin, or a rough stone. At Ziihi, this rough finishing 
is done very hurriedly and carelessly, with the result that the jars show 
many irregularities of surface. At other places the same technique is used 
with much greater care. If any imperfections of structure are noted at 
this stage in the proceedings, such as cracks, air bubbles, or pieces of 
gritty material imbedded in the clay, which would cause the pot to break 
during the firing, the vessel is destroyed and the same clay used for an- 
other vessel. 

The next process is the application of the slip, which is a thin solution 
of very fine clay containing no tempering. With a smooth cloth it is evenly 
applied to the surface of the vessel. Three or four coatings are tlie rule. 
The colour of the slip varies with the Pueblos. At Zuni, Acoma, and 
Laguna it is chalky white. The bases of the pots remain unslipped at 
Zuni, whereas at Laguna and Acoma they are slipped with bright orange- 
red. At Hopi the slipping is done with the same clay that forms the paste 
for the pot. This clay, which is a clear light grey before firing, turns yel- 
low during the process, shading from pale ivory to a deep buff tinged 
with rose. A bright red slip is used at San Ildefonso. If the fire is smoth- 
ered at the right moment, the slip turns to a deep lustrous black. 

The last process is polishing, which is begun while the last coating or 
slip is still damp. The surface is rubbed lightly with a very smooth stone. 

# 

^ Impressed by the similarity of proportions in a number of San Ildefonso vases, 
a similarity so great ‘that they might almost have been cast from the same mould,’ 
Miss Bunzel drew the potter’s attention to one relation, namely that of the base 
to the neck, which is almost invariably 2:3, whereupon the pot-makers agreed that 
they had never thought of this before. Here as before, then, these erafts-women did 
not think of form in terms of numerical relations nor were they guided by the 
number or size of the strips of clay used. When pressed for some guiding principle, 
all the potters ‘without exception’ stated: ‘It must be even all around, not larger on 
one side than another, the neck must not be too long; the mouth must not be too 
small.’ Though not numerically cognizant of the problem of form, the native pot- 
ters are nevertheless highly sensitive to it, as shown in the uniformil^ of vessels 
in any one village, as well as in the very critical attitude shown by the women 
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This use of the polishing stone requires great skill: to obtain a high 
polish without scratching or pebbling the surface, the pressure must be 
just right. At San Ildefonso, where the polish is the chief source of 
ornament, it is done with even greater care than in other places. After*^ 
high polish has been secured with tlie stone, the surface is further rubbed 
with a greasy rag. All this requires meticulous care. If a single scratch 
or irregularity is observed, a fresh coating of clay is applied and the 
whole process is repeated. 

Now the pot as such is finished, but it is still no more than a base for 
the design, to an examination of which we shall now proceed. 

As between Pueblo and Pueblo, there is mucli difference in form, de* 
sign, and the relation of the former to the latter. Among the Zuiii there 
is a definite break structurally between the foot and body of the pot, and 
then again betAseen the body and the neck. These three parts are treated 
separately, not jnerely as to form but also in the decoration applied. This 
formal separation in tfie tliree structural parts scarcely ever occurs in 
the three other regions, while in the Acoma pots the decorator com- 
pletely disregards them, t!ie entire surface being treated as a unit. Among 
the Zuni a definite line must be drawn between sacred and secular decora- 
tion. ‘The cleavage between household and ceremonial objects in regard 
to form and decoration is so complete,’ writes the author, ‘that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that two such different ceramic types belong to the same 
age and tlie same people.* ‘ In the sacred l>owIs, apart from differences 
in form, the decoration inside and out cemsists of any or all of the follow- 
ing designs: serpent, frog, tadpole, and dragon-fly. Tliese designs are 
applied without ain regard for decorative style. They are painted directly 
on the white background vvilhonl any reference to one another. Tlie re- 
(luirements of a (xirefully integrated structure, such as is always found in 
the household pollery, aie disregarded here. The workinansliip of these 
sacred paintings, moreover, is crude and hasty, from wliich, as the author 
correctly notes, it may he inferretd that the purpose of the artist liere is 
to depict rather than to adurn, and that tlie development of these patterns 
was not guided liy aesthetic standards, or only slightly so."^ 

towards any deviation from accepted form. ‘For them all problems of form of 
v/hich they are conscious are semi-tcchnical, the attainment of perfection within 
imposed limits. The creative process itself lies deeper than consciousness.* (Ruth L, 
Bunzel, The Pueblo Potter, p. 11; compare below, p. 199.) 

^ Ibid., p. 23. 

® This characteristic of religious art is not confined to the Pueblos but may be 
regarded as^a general feature of such art in many different places, as Boas lias 
long ago pointed out. He says ‘. . . we find a considerable number of cases which 
demonstrate the fact that the decoration of (^eremonial objects is much more 
realistic'than that of ordinary objects. Thus we find the garments for ceremonial 
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Of the secular designs only two approach the realism of these cere- 
monial patterns; these are the deer and the bird. The deer design, evi- 
dently taken over from the religious art, becomes stylized in the secular 
v^re through the addition of graceful scrollwork, by which ^t is always 
surrounded, thus transforming it into a pattern rather than a picture. The 
birds also show the influence of style; the conventional effect is enhanced 
by the fact that this design is always used within narrow, clearly defined 
borders. The butterfly and dragon-fly patterns, when used on secular 
ware, are highly stylized and so is the medallion, which is referred to as 
sunflower, the one^lant-form used. 

The decorative scheme of tlie secular pots of the Zufii rests on a con- 
siderable number of geometrical pattern units. Of these the author lists 
and reproduces some 200 which she succeeded in securing from an 
exceptionally gifted woman informant. These unit designs are combined 
iiito more complicated patterns which vary somewhat as between pot and 
pot, allhough considerable likeness between one pot and another is also 
frequent. In the Acoma pots, on the other hand, as we saw, the pot is 
treated as a unit: the whole surface is covered with a design. Here there 
is scarcely anything corresponding to a background, by contrast with 
the Zuni, among whom a background is deemed essential. Although a 
sophisticated modern student could readily enough resolve the Acoma 
designs into a number of pattern units, if not as many as among the Zuni, 
these units are not distinguished by the Acoma themselves. In the San 
Idlefonso ware, finally, the main element is the perfection of finish. Here 
it is felt that the ornament is valuable mainly in so far as it brings out the 
deep lustre of the polish. While the Acoma are great colourists, the Zuni 
and Hopi women regard the line of their design as more important than 
the colour- When these latter women speak of their efforts to reconstruct 

dances of the Arapaho covered with pictographic representations of animals, the 
sacred pipe covered with human and other forms, while the painted blankets for 
ordinary wear are generally adorned with g*eomelric designs. Among the Thomp- 
son Kiver Indians ceremonial blankets are also covered with pictographic designs, 
Avhiie ordinary wearing apparel and basketry are decorated with simph' geometrical 
motifs. On the stem of a sliaman’s pipe we find a series of piclograjihs while an 
ordinary pipe shows geometric forms. Even among the Eastern Eskimo, whose 
decorative art, on the whole, is very rudimentary, a shamanistic coat has been 
found winch has a number of realistic motifs, while the ordinary dress of the same 
tribe shows no trace of such decoration.’ (Boas, ‘Decorative Art of North American 
Indians,’ Popular Science Monthly, vol. LXIIl, 1903.) 

In addition to the relatively unaesihelic character of decoration in religious art it 
is also characterized by unusual conservatism. The normal and universal tendency 
of patte~ns to become standardized and to resist further change is hire enhanced 
by the halo of sanctity which everywhere rests on ceremonial objects. Here change 
is not only undesirable but sacrilegious; therefore, it will, by and large, n^t occur. 
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the ancient designs from diminutive potsherds, they refer to this as ‘get- 
ting the line of the design.’ Instead of the Zuhi clarity of conception, 
emphasis on structural lines, and recognition of the decorative value of 
white spaced, the autlior finds among the Acoma what she calls ‘an almoft 
Gothic exuberance of ornament, filling without break the whole surface 
of the jar from rim to base.’ Another contrast bet wen the Acoma and the 
Zuili is that, whereas tlie latter, as we saw, emphasize line, the Acoma are 
more concerned with the treatment of surfaces which paves the way for 
an exuberant use of colour. ‘We have three kinds of designs,’ said an 
Acoma informant to the autlior, ‘the red, the black, ifnd the striped de- 
signs.’ ^ 

Although the principles of decoration are thus seen to be as definitely 
fixed in the mind of these natives as those of form, and are also seen to 
vary as between Pueblo and Pueblo, the women are no more conscious 
of these principles than they are of those underlying form. At the same 
time these primitive artists seem to be agreed that the design is a thing 
more significant as well as more difficult than the mere form. ‘Anyone 
can make a good shape,’ they say, ‘but you have to use your head in 
putting on the design.’ ‘I have the whole design in my head before I start 
to paint,’ says one Hopi woman, and another adds, ‘Whenever I am ready 
to paint I just close my eyes and see the design, and then I paint it.’ 

Even though the relative uniformity of designs in each district might 
make the impression of routine, they are not conceived as such by the 
pot-rnakers themselves, who dream tfiese designs (as, it will be remem- 
bered, the Plains women also do), see them before them, think of them 
even when doing other things, object to copying, avoid making the same 
design twice. ‘We paint our thoughts,’ they say. 

The relative uniformity of these art products, then, when looked at 
in the light of modern standards, does not prevent the native potter from 
regarding her task as that of a creative artist. ‘Even at Zuni,’ says the au- 
thor, ‘where the inventive faculty is at low ebb and where choice of design 
is narrowly circumscrihcd by prevailing taste, in spite of all tliis, each 
pot is approached as a new creation, the decoration of which is evolved 
only after much thought and inner communing. How^ever much theory 
and practice may be at variance, there can be no doubt concerning the 
theory. And strangely enough, it is at Zuni where the ideal is stated with 
the deepest conviction that it is most frequently violated.’ 

® From this slancffioint the contrast between the Zuni, on the one hand, and the 
Acoma, on ^he other, is like that between the painters of Florence and those of 
Venice in the Renaissance, where the former were the master draughtsmen, 
whereas^tiie latter specialized in colour. 
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This conflict between ideal and practice comes out in other connexions. 
A woman will apply three design units to a pot, will do so again and 
again. Yet when asked how many units she prefers, she will answer, 
^Four.’ Again, the women will use certain particular rifli designs in 
association with certain body designs. The choice here is unfailing, but 
the potter is not aware of making it. When her atleritinn is drawn to the 
fact she will say: ‘Yes, that is right; we always do it that way, but I 
never thought about it before.’ ‘As a matter of fact,’ remarks the author 
sagely, ‘however much she may rationalize, she has probably never 
thought about the design, its structure, or its elements, at all. She has 
experienced it unanalytically as a configuration, just as she has experi- 
enced the forms of her vessels. The design is a constellation of which the 
essential part is a relationship. The various elements may later be ab- 
stracted, as words may be isolated from the sentences of a naiVe speaker, 
who for many years has been correctly speaking his native tongue, though 
innocent of the simplest rules of grammar. In art, as in language, it is not 
difficult to bring into consciousness these unexpressed feelings for formal 
relationships. . . . Here as elsewhere, sensation and intuition play a 
larger role than intellect in the creation of design.’ ^ 

Without being able to make her conclusion wholly convincing, the 
author believes that some elements inherent in a decorative style may 
encourage or inliibit originality. Thus at Zufii, where the style is very uni- 
form, individual differences appear mainly in technique. With increased 
variability of design, the way is open for the creation of individual pat- 
terns or even styles by gifted persons. The author finds that individual 
originality has reached its peak at San lldcfonso, where Maria Martinez 
and her brother, Julian, execute such strikingly individual work and 
where pots almost equally original are made by Bonita Cruz and her 
husband, Juan. In Acoma too the author discovered two potters whose 
work could be identified with certainty, one specializing in archaic forms, 
while the other preferred highly complex modern pieces. At Hopi also 
some creative spirits were to be founcj, of whom Nampeyo, the author’s 
star informant, was one. 

Miss Bunzel is full of admiration for the artistry of Julian mentioned 
above. She found his pots to have the simplest designs at San Ildefonso. 
Sometimes these merely consist of a row of scallops or dots around the 
rim of a large bowl; but the execution approaches technical perfec- 
tion. Tie needs no pattern book,’ we are told, ‘no poring over the 
archaeologist’s tray of sherds. He has created a style in wjiich he can 
operate blindly, feeling his way like a cat in the dark.’ 

^ Bunzel, op. cit„ p. 53. 
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This man Julian and his sister, Maria, were responsible for the artistic 
revival in San Ildefonso. 

While at work at the Santa Fe Museum and at archaeological diggings, 
Julian becan^e familiar with many kinds of pottery. From these he bor-^ 
rowed designs and suggestions, subsequently to introduce them in his 
village. Hopi (Sikyatki) designs enjoyed his special favour. Then, in 
1921, a new factor entered the situation. In that year Maria Martinez in- 
vented a process by which designs in dull black paint could be applied to 
the polished black surface which had long been a favourite at San Ilde- 
fonso. The new ware took the first prize at the Santa^Fe fair and was 
eagerly bought by traders and tourists. Presently other potters began 
to imitate it, and now it represents the principal ware of the Pueblo, hav- 
ing displaced other types. This revolution in technique also had an effect 
on style, which became simpler in response to the demands of the new 
technique. What has happened liere, I may add, may and must have hap- 
pened in other places too, in America and elsewhere, if only the facts were 
knowm. 

Another artistic revival, so striking as to be called a re-creation, took 
place at Hopi. The heroine of this incident was Nampeyo, the wife of a 
Hano man who was one of the workers for Dr. Fewkes at the excavations 
he was conducting at Sikyatki in 1895. During her frequent visits to her 
husband, Nampeyo was struck by the character of the ancient designs on 
the pottery brought to light in the excavations. She began to imitate these 
designs in her own work, presently to be followed by otlier potters. When 
Miss Bunzel visited the First Mesa in 1921, she found that the new ware 
had completely displaced the other 1) pes.'^ 

The Technique of Peruvian Weaving 

The Peruvians, of the Andean coast of South America, of whom we 
shall hear more as we proceed, wq^e distinguished for weaving a variety 
of textiles, certainly superior to any others found in America and fully 
the equals of those of India. The principal materials they employed for 

^ This curious instance of a specially gifted native artist being inspired to new 
creativeness by tlie ancient art products of ber ancestors can be paralleled by what 
happened at the dawn of the Italian Renaissance in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. With the fall of the repressions and constraints of the Middle Ages, the 
attention of the Italians of that period was drawn to the products of Greek and 
Roman art which were lying about their cities and cemeteries. Inspired by these 
ancestral achievements, they were stimulated to create their own art which was 
as firmly rocked in the past as it was prophetic of the future. In marked form 
this is true, for example, of the work of Donatello, but even Michelangelo, deep 
in the sijtfeenth century, may be cited in illustration of the same tendency. 
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this purpose were cotton and wool, although a number of supplementary 
substances were also used. Of the different varieties of cotton present in 
Peru or the neighbourhood, Gossypium Peruvianum is the one best 
^tted for the purposes for which it was employed by the Incas of Peru, 
and for this reason was greatly preferred by them. The length of its 
fibres, ranging from an inch to almost two inches, and the presence of 
tiny hook-shaped projections along the fibres, giving tliis cotton the 
‘rough’ quality for which it is noted, were some of the traits appreciated 
by these ancient craftsmen. In addition, this particular variety of cotton 
is not annual buf perennial: it can live and bear for as long as 20 years. 

The wool employed by the Peruvians all came from certain animals 
indigenous to that country and belonging to the order of Caniclidac, four 
of which were available to the Incas: the guanaco, llama, alpaca, and 
vicuna. Of these the guanaco is the least important as a wool-bearer, the 
llama with its coarse wool coming next; the wool of the alpaca is finer 
in quality and noteworthy for the range of its natural colours, including 
white, bluish-grey, tawny orange, red, and dark brown. The vicuna, 
which was never domesticated, furnished by far the finest and most highly 
prized wool of all.'^ 

Of the secondary raw materials used by the Peruvians, the nearest ap- 
proach to linen was the l)ast fibre derived from the maguey plant. No fine 
fabrics were made from it, but the fibre was employed for making ropes, 
cords, and coarse threads. It was sometimes used for sandals, for net- 
work, and for a kind of burlap-like cloth in which mummies were 
wrapped. 

The cotton or wool threads used by the Peruvians for high-quality ma- 
terials were of a high degree of perfection, though the methods at their 
disposal were technically crude. After being picked from the bolls, cotton 
was rid of seeds by hand, as was done everywhere before the days of the 
cotton gin. This seeded cotton was then bundled into convenient lots 
which were carded in order to straigHen the fibres and to lay them ap- 
proximately parallel to one another. Just exactly how this was done in 
ancient days is uncertain. Some believe that the necessary raking motion 
was performed by the fingers. Others hold that the combs of different 
degrees of fineness w^hich are common in Peruvian burial-grounds were 
carding combs rather than hair combs. 

Having been seeded and carded, the cotton was ready for the distaff, 

^ The original habitat of the Camelidae was North America, where one 

branch of the order moved southward, giving rise to the four animals just men- 
tioned. The other moved into Asi^, where it evolved into a number of beasts of the 
camel variety. 
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This apparatus was a slender stick, less thick than a finger and about a 
foot in length, with a small ring at one end not quite closed at its upper 
extremity. Into this an appropriate amount of cotton was fitted, the two 
ends of the mass being somewhat flulTed out to ensure easy fingering^ 
The lower end of the distaff was held in the spinner’s left arm pit or ifi 
her left hand. Sometimes the whole mass of carded cotton was held in 
the left hand without the assistance of the distaff. 

The cotton was now ready to be transferred to the spindle in the form 
of one-ply thread. Tlie spindle was a much used and admired tool among 
the Peruvians, and so we usually find it carved or ps^inted, while the 
whorls or weights which surrounded the shafts to give them steadiness of 
motion and momentum were richly ornamented, the materials of which 
they were made being pottery, stone, bone, or wood. 

The preparation of woollen thread is quite like that of cotton. Having 
been removed from the animal, the wool was washed in water, but not so 
thoroughly as to wash out all of its natural oils. The latter, combined 
with spinner’s saliva, helped to give the woollen thread, especially that 
of the vicuna, a moist pliability and smoothness. 

Woollen threads, though naturally less fine than those of cotton, were 
here of extraordinary fineness when compared to modern standards. 
Means states that he saw' a specimen of single-ply vicuna wool with a 
thread fine enough to give a weft count of 240 to the inch. More usually 
the best woollen threads of ancient Peru ranged from 200 to 180 for one- 
ply thread and 190 to 130 for two-ply. The finest modern woollen threads 
made of vicuna wool, we are informed by the author, give a weft count 
of between 90 and 70.^'' 

Peruvian looms were hand looms, all the operations being performed 
by the hands and fingers of the weaver. Although of the type commonly 
known as vertical, this tool wdien in use assumed almost a horizontal 
position. Ill any case the warps were maintained at proper tension by the 

M. D. C. Crawford, who has madeHi minute study of Peruvian weaving, is full 
of admiration for the skill of tiiesc ane^^ent craftsmen. Commenting upon a particu- 
larly fine piece of weave, he writes; ‘Here is a highly complex design built up one, 
pick of weft at a time, requiring 7B0 picks to complete it. Each crossing of weft 
over or under warps, causing a minute spot of colour on face or reverse, had to 
be considered in advance of each pick, ll is perfectly wa:)ven, in no instance does weft 
go over or under warp more or less than the design required. How such weaving 
was possible without some form of draft or diagram to go by is most extraordinary. 

. . . No doubt the conventional geometric figures, which appear to be the common 
property of other advanced textile races, and the realistic representations peculiar 
to Peru, were well-known to each weaver, but the mechanical structure of each 
fabric had td^b^ thought out by the worker almost independently of every other.* 
(‘Peruvian Fabrics,’ Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, 
vol. XII, j^. 151.J • 
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pull of the heavy lower loom-bar. This was sometimes attached by a belt 
to the weaver’s body so as to enable him or her to increase the tension by 
merely leaning backward. When large pieces of cloth were made, a hand 
Ic^m of somewhat different type was used. Two bars about as^ thick as a 
person’s forearm were fixed to sticks driven into the ground, the bars 
being parallel and at a distance of 4Vij or 5 feet from eacli other. The warp 
w^as stretched on these bars in a horizontal position, and as tlie weaving 
progressed, the cloth was wound up on the bar nearer to the weaver. 
There were also other varieties of the loom, including tlie small looms, 
some measuring oMy a half inch in width, which were employed for 
such very narrow fabrics as girdles, fillets, slings, and binding-bands. 

The use of dye-stuffs was another important element in this art. In 
order to give depth and fastness to the coloured designs, these craftsmen 
had to use mordants. The function of the mordant was to corrode the 
fibres to a slight extent, ihus rendering them somewhat rough and por- 
ous, with the result that they became greatly receptive to the dye and 
retained it after af)pIication. In Peru silicate of chalk, alnmininm, silicate 
of aluminium, and oxide of iron were u.sed as mordants. Means tells us 
that M. Valette, a French expert who ascertained llicsc facts by an analy- 
sis of Peruvian specimens, also found that cochineal, an animal substance, 
was used for red shades and that some of the blue ones were derived 
from indigo. Many of the shades were obtained by using tlie materials in 
their natural colours, as has already been stated in the case of cotton. 
Nearly all of this dyeing was done in the thread rather than in the piece.’ ' 

The lower classes used for their garments and other needs a cloth made 
from the lowest grade of llama wool. For floor covering and bedding a 
thick and heavy stiifT was used, somewhat like thick felt. 1 he aristocracy 
of the Empire wore cum pi. which was made of the line wool of the 
vicunas, lambkin being preferred. Probably most of the fine woollen 
tapestry common in museum collections is cum pi. due weavers of ciiinpi^ 
according to Father Coho, were u.sually r^en, hut the aclla ciina or Chosen 
Women were the finest makers of cumpi^ which in this case was mixed 
with the soft hair of the vlzcacha, a chinchilloid rodent of the South 

A particularly interesting form of dyeing is the so-railed ’resisr’ dyeing lor 
which the Punjab (India ) is also noted. ‘In resist dyeing,’ says Crawford, ‘the 
fabric is so trea'ed that when put in the dye pot, only certain portions of it absorb 
the coJours. One form of this craft was to tie little hunches of cloth witli a cord either 
soaked in clay or wax or spun from fibre which has no affinity for the eo!(uirs and 
tiien dip the tied web in the pot. This tying was done in such a way as to produce 
design by the small circles or rough scjiiares covered by the cord and thcrefoTii left 
undyed. By tying different knots while leaving the original in place and s'^^arling with 
the lightest shade for the first immersion, it is possible to produce designs of many 
colours.’ p. 153.) ’ ^ 
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American pampas, and of the bat. Even more distinguished than cumpi 
was a cloth, usually cotton but sometimes wool, which was densely cov- 
ered with numerous tiny and many-coloured feathers. This covering was 
so thick thtit the fabric of the cloth was practically invisible. The finest 
cloth of all was the material called chaquira, which was adorned with 
gold, silver, and burnislied copper in the form of either tiny bells or 
spangles. 

Thereto hangs a tale. One of the numerous legends referring to the ori- 
gin of the Inca chiefs is known as the Shining Mantle story and it runs as 
follows: Mama Siuyacu, whose name means GraduaMy Widening King, 
perceived and lamented the misery, bestiality, and ignorance in which 
the people throughout the highlands were living. Being an audacious 
woman and richly endowed with initiative, she determined to improve 
matters for the benefit of all, including her own kindred. She arrayed her 
beautiful son, Roca, in a specially prepared costume of fine cloth sliining 
with closely sewn bangles of gold. Then she placed him in a certain cave 
in the hill-side overlooking Cuzco. The lad was instructed to appear, at a 
certain time, at the mouth of the cave and to announce himself as the 
Son of the Sun and as the one sent by his Father to rule over the land. 
All went as Siuyacu had calculated. The youth appeared at the mouth of 
the cave, the rays of the sun fell upon his spangled garment and caused 
it to flash and glitter. When the people beheld this marvel, they believed 
what they had been told concerning the divine origin of the boy. Such 
is the tale of the origin of the great Inca chieftain, Inca Roca. 

It may be added here that the garments of the Incas, those of the ordi- 
nary folk and of the nobility as well, were of extreme simplicity, not un- 
like those of the Greeks. The distinction between the style of the lowly 
and that of the exalted was not in cut or amplitude, hut solely in the 
quality of the stuffs employed and the profusion and kinds of adornments. 
The chief peculiarity of Incaic costume, however, was the head-dress 
known as llautii or masca-paic^ia, which was the distinctive head-gear 
of the Inca and of the imperial and noble classes. It consisted of a nar- 
row and thick braid bound several times around the head, so as to form a 
band four or five inches wide. At its lower edge was a fringe which hung 
down to the eyebrows and ran from temple to temple. There were many 
variations in the colour and arrangement of this adornment, each class 
and tribe having its distinguishing forAi. On ceremonial and other special 
occasions ornaments of flowers and feathers were added to the llautUr 
Both sexes wore sandals; the soles of these were of leather and some- 
times also the straps, but according to Cobo, the cords which held the 
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sandals in place were usually of soft finely wrought wool with delicate 
patterns worked into them.^^ 

Space and the limitations of a book such as this do not permit me to 
^J^olong this sketch so as to include other remarkable products of the 
Peruvian looms, equally distinguished as technique and as art. But enough 
has been said, I trust, to show what heights an essentially primitive tech- 
nique can reach, at its best. It is equally interesting that here, as among 
the Maori, the highest achievements of technique as of art were not 
prompted by economic motives, the requirements of comfort, or any other 
‘needs,’ but by ihc^elf-perpelualing and self-enhancing processes of craft, 
spurred on by a widespread appreciation of things skilful and things 
beautiful, and exploited as well as fostered by the pride of class. 

The Whare Whakairo^ Meeting House of the Maori 

As a fitting conclusion to this section on art, let me comment briefly 
on an elaborate sample of primitive technical skill and artistic taste, 
resting, in this case, against the background of a highly sensitized culture, 
namely that of the Maori of New Zealand. In ‘agriculture’ and economy, 
in seamanship, boat-building, and numerous other crafts of land or 
sea, in military valour and the arts of fortification, in poetic imagination, 
and, finally, in what for short might be called a gift for living, the 
Maori were second to none among the peoples of Polynesia. 

The anthropologist, when confronted with the cultures of Tahiti, Ha- 
waii, or New Zealand, is likely to become aware, somewhat painfully, of 
the awkwardness of the term ‘primitive,’ even when used in the neutral 
way of science, that is, in the sense of pre-lilerate. Literacy, one is re- 
minded, is not yet culture, but merely a condition for its attainment, 
nor does the absence of literacy preclude high cultural achievement. 

The most conspicuous building in the public square, or marae, of a 
Maori village is the whare ivhakairOy house of imposing dimensions, 
elaborately carved, which is the publio meeting house of the villagers. 
From a strictly technical standpoint a house of this sort required careful 
planning, structural skill, and the co-operation of many individuals. The 
hauling and setting up of the large timbers used for the ridge-pole and 
the central pillars, though not requiring skilled labour, demanded or- 
ganization and supervision. There was room here for timber-dressers, 
thalchers, carvers, as well as experts in panelling reed-work. Though the 

Philip Ainsworth Means, Ancient Civilizations of the Andes, pp. 4b0^t82. The 
preceding sketch is based on Meanses study. ^ 
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workers were not paid in our sense, presents were given them, and the 
continued presence of so many persons in one spot necessitated the ac- 
cumulation of considerable «{uantities of food, ft was, in other words, a 
major enterprise. The buildi))g of such a house often took five years, i^ 
one somewhat doubtful instance of a house at Te Oriori, even as long as 
eight years. 

As native buildings go, some of the ivhare wJiakairo were of great size. 
One was 85 feet long, 30 feel broad, and 20 feet high, and could hold as 
many as 1500 people. Another was 75 feet long, 32 feet broad, while its 
ridge-pole, 16 feet from the ground, was so bulky as lb have been orig- 
inally supported by four pillars. The carving alone of such a house took 
between three and four years. ^ * 

The adornment of the building was beautiful and lavish. There was 
wood carving oji door jambs and lintel-shield, on the architrave of the 
windows, on the slabs along the inside of the veranda, on the ends of the 
deep large boards, and on the supporting posts. From the apex of the ga- 
ble arose a finial in the f(.>rm of a sculptured human figure or a grotesquely 
shaped head. INor was the interior decoration neglected. Broad wooden 
slabs, heavily carved, set off the low walls, the slabs alternating with reed- 
work panels, finely laced. The skirting board and frieze panels were often 
carved in low relief. The huge ridge-pole, itself graven or painted, w^as 
supported by one or more pillars, each hewn from a whole tree trunk. At 
its base each pillar was worked into the semblance of a human figure, 
almost natural size. The rafters also were covered with patterned scrolls 
and red, white, and black decorations. As might be expected, the social 
affairs in these great houses were accompanied by much etiquette. The 
section allotted to guests was on the right side of the entrance, rigljt under 
the window. Opposite, near the front of the house, the chief men of the 
village were located. The highest chief had his own sleeping place near 
the central pillar, which could not be occuj>ied or even touched by persons 
of lesser degree, such acts beingvinterpreted as an insult to the chief. No 
food was permitted in the house, as this would destroy the taboo or sacred 
character of the house itself and of the people within. 

Among the Maori the appreciation of carving was general and pro- 
found, This fact alone, if there were no others, would account both for 
the pains expended on the meeting house and the awe it aroused when 
completed. Firth here cites a story which illustrates w3iat heights some of 

Firth justly draws attention to the fact that at least among the Maori great 
skill and much artistry were expended on objects other than those needed for pri- 
mary economic ]>urposf!s: carved houses, war canoes, the famous greenstone neck 
ornament iheitiki), and the taniko cloak with its elaborate border. 
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the Maori art products could attain. The chief Tangaroa once paid a visit 
to such a meeting house which was ornamented with carved figures. After 
greeting the host, also a cliicf, with the customary salute of nose pressing, 
^angaroa saw in the dim light a tattooed figure standing ift the side of 
tlie house and was about to greet him in the same fashion. To his amaze- 
ment, however, he discovered that it was a wooden slab carved by the 
host himself into the likeness of a tattooed chief. ‘So was Tangaroa de- 
ceived.’ 

The exalted sentiments aroused by these carvings were enhanced by 
some of the subjects represented in the carvings. The broad slabs support- 
ing the walls of the interior were carved into a semblance of fabulous 
monsters, deities, and human beings. Of the latter there were two types. 
One showed a distorted and conventionalized form, a huge head with 
staring ey^es in rakishly slanting sockets, a wide gaping mouth, out-thrust 
tongue, bowed legs, hands either gripping a weapon or with fingers 
clasped on the stomach. The other type was more realistic though not 
lacking in certain marks of conventionalization — the face was that of a 
human being in repose and was delicately and intricately tattooed as that 
of a chief. Here the proportions of the human body were more closely 
adhered to. Either of tliese two types of carving generally bore the name 
of a deity, a famous tiibal ancestor, a mythical eponymic hero, or of a 
man once renowned for his deeds who perhaps had given his name to a 
hapu. At the present time all such eminent personages, liuman or divine, 
are indicated by names. In former days this was neither necessary nor 
possible, hut each was readily recognized by some distinguishing mark — 
a flower, a mountain, two ropes to one of which the sun was attached, and 
the like. It may be added to this that only the dead, not the living, were 
represented, nor was there any attempt at portraiture. What was aimed at 
was to awaken the memory of a famous deed or of personal greatness, 
and these features were suggested by some detail in the representation. 

‘The whare whakairo was thus a certre of communal life, a place lit- 
erally crammed with tribal associalipns, its very name redolent with 
tribal feeling or significant of some episode of note. In this way it tended 
to provide a focus for the sentiment of the people. In its material structure 
and type of adornment it gave a means of expression for aesthetic inter- 
ests, offering a field of display for the highest branches of wood-carving 
and of reed-panel technique. It gave the village people, their relatives and 
guests an opportunity of appreciating the art of the carver; it provided a 
“gallery for display” and a “puljlic” before whom the artist »>ould place 
his work for criticism and admiration.’ (See IMate XXIX.) 

• ^ f 

Raymond Firth, Primitive Economics of the Netv Zealand Maori, pp. 82 seq. 
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Chapter XIV 

MAGIC AND RELIGION 

In tracing the history of the human mind in its emitrgence from the 
animal, I took occasion to point out that the faculty of imagination shares 
with intellect as such, as a rational faculty, the distinction of being spe- 
cifically human. Perhaps the most outstanding and certainly the most his- 
torically significant achievement of this faculty is supernaturalism. It is 
to this man-made realm — first conceived and fed by man, then to feed 
and inspire him — that we shall turn in these chapters on religion. In dis- 
cussion and example we shall survey magic and religion, taboo and mana^ 
the practices of medicine-men, the origins of new religions, supplement- 
ing these analytical sections with a few detailed expositions of primitive 
divinities, a sketch of a remarkable primitive cosmology, and another of 
the ceremonial cycle of a relatively advanced ‘primitive’ group. 


What Is Magic? 

Among primitives magic is ever around the corner. The bone-pointing 
of the Australian bushmen; the malevolent as well as benevolent activities 
of the ubiquitous medicine-men; the trances and tricks of the shamans of 
the Northwest Coast and Northeast Siberia; the ‘black object’ sym- 
bolizing sin among the Eskimo, which frightens away the animals; the 
intichiiima ceremonies of the Arunta, intended to multiply the supply of 
totem animals; the fetishism of ijie West Coast of Africa (is not a fe- 
tish a magical battery?) ; the miracle-working ‘medicine-bundles’ of the 
Plains; ^ the automatic penalization of broken taboos in Africa or Poly- 

^ The object of such a bundle was to secure control over the evil spirits and 
other hostile powers which bring sickness and misfortune. The possessor of a 
medicine-bundle could count upon health and a long life, lie was also able to 
confer these blessings upon others. The following is a partial inventory of the 
contents of a Winnebago medicine-bundle: three paws of a black bear used as 
bags and containing herbs; a little bone tube stulFed with small feathers wrapped 
in the skin of an eagle’s head and neck which, in turn, is enclosed in a pouch made 
of an otter sRin ; an otter skin containing dried bird’s flesh and a bunch of feathers 
and fastened at the mouth with a piece of eagle’s skin; two cane whistles; a paint 
bag in tfte form of a tiny embroidered moccasin with legging attached, containing 
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nesia — all these and innumerable other instances here unmentioned repre- 
sent magic as it appears in primitive society. 

To these must be added the beliefs in sympathetic magicj popularized 
tby Frazer, beliefs which are well-nigh universal. Have in your possession 
someone’s hair, nail-shavings, a piece of skin, or a garment, and he or 
she is in your power. For better or worse, their fate is in your hands. If 
a wound is inflicted by a weapon, the application of the weapon may also 
cure it. The very mention of the name of a dead person may spell disaster. 

herbs and closed by a bunch of buffalo hair; four snake skins; a while weasel 
skin containing herbs and a cane whistle; a brown weasel skin containing herbs; 
two snake vertebrae; a bone whistle; a cormorant head; a woodpecker head; a 
black squirrel skin; two small wooden dolls tied together; a dried eagle claw 
clasping a little pack of herbs, and a feather dyed red; an eagle claw clasping a 
pack of herbs, and a bunch of eagle quills painted red and green; an animal’s 
eye; a horse chestnut and a tooth enclosed in a woven sack; a diminutive wooden 
bowl and spoon; eight woven and five rolled pouches containing numerous dried 
herbs (from a description by M. K. Harrington). Compare with this the witches’ 
charm in Macbeth: 

Round about the cauldron go 
In the poison’d entrails throw. 

Toad, that under coldest stone. 

Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got. 

Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot 

Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the caiddron boil and bake: 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog. 

Wool of bat, and longue of dog. 

Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble. 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf ; 

Witches’ mummy, maw and gull 
Of the ravin’d salt-sia shark; 

Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark; 

Liver of blasphemin'^ Jew; 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse: 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips; 

Finger of a strangled babe, 

Ditch-delivered by a drab, 

Make the gruH thick and slab. 

Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, 

♦ 

Cool it with a baboon’s blood 

Then the bharra is firm and good. * 

{Macbeth^ Act IV, Scene 1.) 
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Bronislaw Malinowski in his Argonauts of the fFestern Pacific, as well 
as Raymond Firth in his Maori book, have emphasized another somewhat 
different typ^ of magic associated with economic and industrial activity. 
As we had ample occasion to note, the technical aspects of primitive^ 
economics and industry are quite precise and often elaborate. But tech- 
nique and skill do not quite solve the problem, or do not do so in every 
case. Whether in war, chase, fishing expedition, trading enterprise, the 
erection of a communal building, the giving of a feast, or the sowing of 
seed, the inalter-of*facl processes mean that this much lias been done in 
the direction of success. But does ‘this much’ suffice? The animals or fish 
may come or they may not. The se^ed will sprout into an ample harvest, 
if sun and rain co-operate, but not otherwise. The trading expedition may 
bring fortune and security, or failure and disaster. And so on all along 
the line. 

It is here that magic stcjis in. Magical rites performed before and after 
such important acts or occasions siip|)lemcnt the technical effort, bring 
assurance where tliere was onl) hope, extend control into the very realm 
of chance. Tiie role of magic in this connexion is of tremendous impor- 
tance, even thoiigli it can he exaggerated, as has to some extent been done 
by the authors just referred to. Tlie p.sycliol(;gy of the situation may be 
stated in iMalinow ski’s own words: ‘An interesting and crucial test is pro- 
vided by fishing in the Trobriand Islands and its magic. While in the 
villages on the inner Lagoon fishing is done in an easy and absolutely 
reliable manner l)y the melliod of poisoning, ) ielding abundant results 
without danger and uncertainty, there are on the shores of the open sea 
dangerous modes of fishing and also certain types in which the yield 
greatly varies according to whether shoals of fish appear beforehand or 
not. It is most significant that in the Lagoon fishing, where man can rely 
completely upon his knowledge and skill, magic docs not exist, while in 
tb.e open-sea fishing, full of danger and uncertainly, tliere is extensive 
magical ritual to secure safety an'] good results.’ “ 

“‘Magic, Science and Religion,’ a section in Science^ Religion and Reality, ed. 
Joseph Needham, p. 32. (By permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers.) 
Cf, further Malinowski’s carefully weiglicd w'ords bearing on the relative role of 
magical and matter -of-facl inierj)retation : ‘Nowhere is the duality of natural and 
supci natural causes divided hy a line so thin and intricate, yet, if carefully followed 
up. so well marked, tlecisive and instructive, as in the two most fateful forces of 
human destiny: health and death. Health to tlie Melanesian is a natural state of 
affairs, and unless tampered with, the human bofly will rt:main in perfect order. 
But tile natives know perfectly well that there are natural means which can affect 
health and even destroy the body. Poisons, wounds, falls, are known to cause disable- 
memt or #lcaih in a natural way. And this is not a t«alter of private opinion of this or 
that individual, hut it is laid down in traditional lore and even in belief, for there are 
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Magical Beliefs in Modern Days 

Magic has often been represented as tlie very essence of the savage out- 
look on life, this attitude being embodied in such terms as*hnagic-ridden 
savage,’ ‘in the throes of magic,’ and the like. To this notion is related 
Levy-BruliTs view that savage mentality is essentially magical and pre- 
logical in contrast with the objective rationality of the modern mind. In 
a certain sense all this is, of course, true. In many technical and economic 
pursuits, from which all magic, supernaturalism, and even subjectivism 
are strictly excladed in the modern scene, magical beliefs and rituals play 
an important part in all primitive communities. It is also true that magi- 
cal notions and practices are more regularly and systematically employed 
among primitives than they are today and that the associated beliefs 
enjoy a more respectable and generally approved status among these 
peoples. 

To say this, however, is one thing, to whitewash modern man com- 
pletely as to matters magical is another. The fact is that magical ways of 
thought are far from unknown in societies other than the primitive. 
Frazer and Mannhardt found inspiration for highly elaborate and pictur- 
esque accounts in the ‘superstitions’ current among the peasantry of mod- 
ern Europe. In the traditional beliefs of these folk, spirits, ghosts and 
demons, spooks and apparitions, visions, dreams, and omens continue to 
hold undisputed sway in the face of the centuries-old teachings of Chris- 
tianity, which seem quite powerless to dislodge these more ancient and 
deep-rooted attitudes.^ 

considered to be different ways to the nether world for those who die l)y sorcery and 
those who meet ‘‘natural” death. Again, it is rei^ognized that cold, heat, overstrain, 
too much sun, overeating, can all cause minor ailments, which arc treated by natural 
remedies such as massage, si earning, warming at a fire, anil certain potions. Old age 
is known to lead to bodily decay and the explanation is given by the natives that very 
old people grow weak, their oesophagus closes up and therefore they must die. 

‘But besides these natural causes there Is a vast domain of sorcery and by far 
the most cases of illness and death are ascribed to tliis. The line of distinction be- 
tweim sorcery and the other causes is char in tlieory and in most oases of practice, 
but it must be realized that it is subject to what could be called the personal 
perspective. That is, the more closely a case has to do with the person who con- 
siders it, the less will it be “natural,” the more “magical.” Tims a very old man, whose 
pending death will be considered natural by the other members of the community, 
will be afraid only of sorcery and. never think of his natural fate. A fairly sick 
person will diagnose sorcery in his own case, while all the others might speak of too 
much betel nut or over-eating or some other indulgence.’ {Ihid.y pp. 32 33; cf. also 
the entire section, pp. 30-35.) 

^ In the early writings of the Russian satirist, Gogol, which deal w^h the peasant 
life of South Russia, we find a picliire of the beliefs und customs of these 
peasants which are thick with* magical notions and rites, and might, this re- 
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Even in our cities, amid schools and universities, the faith in charms 
persists unabated side by side with the belief in lucky and unlucky days 
and the evil eye.'^ 

In the fold* of institutionalized Christianity itself we discern attitudes ^ 
towards the objective symbols of the divine which are heavy with magical 
connotations. So are the beliefs in other than natural healing which ren- 
der medical charlatanism so common and profitable, and feed the fame 
of certain holy places, ‘shrines of salvation,’ which were numerous and 
popular in Czarist Russia, and are known to exist and thrive in France 
and Canada.^ * 

Everyone knows of the great popularity of such modern magicians as 
Wagner or Thurston, who amazed and delighted vast audiences in the 
midst of a matter-of-fact world. ‘But what bearing has this on magic?’ 
someone might exclaim. ‘Surely everyone knows that these magicians are 
merely tricksters.’ True enough; but we do not know how they perform 
their tricks, and our reactions to the emergence of a rabbit out of a silk 
hat or to the levitation of a magician’s female companion until she hangs 
suspended in raid-air are visual experiences which for the time being are 
accepted as facts, not tricks. It is to this that our amazement is due. Many 
frank persons have confessed to a feeling of distinct uneasiness when 
watching such performances, plausibly due to a recognition on the part 
of these persons that at the time and place they found themselves ac- 
cepting as true something they would under other conditions reject as 
impossible. 

sped, be favourably compared with the supernatural equipment of any primitive 
community. 

^ Over 20 years ago, when I was teaching anthropology at Barnard College, I 
once chanced to ask my students, distinguishe<l as a group for their ‘modernity’ 
and sophistication, whether they carried on their persons any objects to which they 
ascribed magic-working properties, such as rings, amulets, lockets, necklaces, and 
the like. 1 called for written statements, unsigned. As a result some one-half of tlie 
students present confessed to one or another sort of ^ele^ant belief or practice. In 
commenting upon these confessions to' the class 1 remember having stated that 
some 50 percent of them had admitted their partial submergence in magical idiosyn- 
crasies, whereas the other 50 percent had not had the courage to do so. Nothing has 
happened in my teaching experience in tin* interim to change my judgment in this 
matter, apart from a possible shift in percentages. 

^ Note in this connection the following news item: ‘Templemore, Ireland. An in- 
cessant stream of pilgrims from all parts of Ireland continues to pour into Temple- 
more to visit the home of Thomas Divan, where it was recently asserted miraculous 
cures were being effected through the medium of sacred statues, said to have shed 
blood mysteriously last week. 

'The neighbouring towns and villages are overflowing with people unable to get 
into Templenkre. . . . 

‘Further remarkable cures are claimed today.’ From The New York Times, August 
25, 1920. ^Reprinted by permission.) • 
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It is especially interesting that a disclosure of sleight-of-hand in a ma- 
gician’s performance — and such disclosures have been frequent — does not 
seem to stem his popularity or weaken the gullibility of his audience, 
t Houdini, a great trickster and ‘magician’ in his own right, spent much 
time and effort in exposing his less sincere colleagues. His books were 
read by many, but the magicians, undismayed, continued to ply their 
trade in miracles. Another striking instance connected with the modern 
stage and bearing on this point is to be found in the movies of the Mickey 
Mouse variety. These pictures represent the magical universe in its most 
undistilled form. We have here the same disregard of space and time; the 
typical magical shifts in size and shape; humanizing of animals, birds, 
and other natural features; transformation of men into animals and vice 
versa; accomplishment of impossible feats of speed and strength. And 
what is our reaction? When a huge monster hides his portly figure behind 
the trunk of a sapling, or when a cow smashed to bits by bullets presently 
becomes whole again, we are not outraged but delighted. The whole per- 
formance does not impress us as either ludicrous or absurd, but as fasci- 
nating and, for the moment, convincing. Apparently our minds follow 
this tabloid magic without any effort whatsoever, delighted to travel 
alojig these ancient trails. In such moments we are ourselves magicians, 
or magical devotees, pure and simple. It is, moreover, to be noted that 
the line between the merely improbable and the impossible is not care- 
fully drawn in the pictures, nor is it clearly realized by the beholder. 

Nor is the domain of secular life free from the incursions of magic. 
This includes medicnne, notoriously the most matter-of-fact of the profes- 
sions. The status in modern society of medicine and its representative, the 
physician, is by no means devoid of a certain magical flavour. To be sure, 
the physician’s knowledge and experience count for much in determining 
his reputation, but they do not count for all. What is uppermost in the 
mind of the public is success: a few conspicuous cures, however acci- 
dental and unforeseeable, contribute ihore to the good repute of a practi- 
tioner than a prolonged period of efficient but drab medical toil. A suc- 
cessful physician walks in a halo wliich is not wholly unlike that of the 
shaman. His appjeal is at least in part that of a man whose powers are 
extraordinary. Nor are they felt to be reducible to mere knowledge and 
experience. It is felt that there is something here beyond the reach of 
ordinary individuals and perhaps of most other physicians. Many of us, 
I suppose, would be loathe to aver this, although some few do so; the 
rest experience the reaction but are not frank or discerning; enough to 
admit it. 

The belief in dreams is no longer "good form’ in our midst, but how 
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many are there who can claim complete emancipation from the tendency 
to ascribe to dreams at least a certain power to transcend space and time? 
A woman dreams of her mother and upon awakening finds the news of 
the mother’s sickness or death in her morning mail ; she iiad not thoughts 
of mother for days,’ ‘had no idea that she could be sick/ and ‘why just the 
night before the letter came?’ and ‘can it be only a coincidence?/ and 
so it goes. Let only the ‘coincidences’ multiply, and the staunchest doubter 
begins to waver in his or her scepticism. 

Among the examples of latter-day supernaturalism few arc more strik- 
ing than the persistent belief that the psychic or other ’experiences of a 
pregnant woman may exercise a specific effect on the child. We hear of 
children born during the French Revolution with the revolutionary em- 
blem on their chests or backs; or again a mother frightened by a frog 
gives birth to a child with a birth-mark resembling a frog. Another child 
whose motlier had broken her wrist while in pregnancy is born with its 
wTist broken or weakened in the same place; and so on indefinitely. In a 
book published some years ago (5c:t Antagonism, by Waller Heape), a 
collection of such instances is brought before the reader as worthy of 
belief. The author happens to be a professional animal fancier, whose 
day-by-day experiences inevitably acquaint him with facts suggesting 
interpretations through ‘inheritance by magic’ (Kroeber) . As Jacob could 
not resist the temptation of interpreting by a mechanism like the above 
the peculiar and varied colouration of his sheep, no more can the modern 
fancier overcome the suggestion derived from the many instances in his 
experience where an inter] >retation through prenatal influence might be 
made-— and he makes it forthwith. Many persons who would reject such 
reasoning with a sliriig of the shoulders prove equally positive in their 
claim that should the expectant mother engage in voluminous reading, the 
Lderary proclivities of the oHspritig might be stimulated; or should she 
frequent concerts, its musical gifts would be similarly enhanced. In prin- 
ciple, of course, there is no difference between the two kinds of cases. Add 
to this lucky and unlucky days, magic numbers, black cats, nuns, umbrel- 
las opened indoors, knocking on wood, three candles (or cigarettes) 
lighted by one match, open pen-knives, the number 13 (still omitted in 
many hotels), starting things on Monday, wishing good luck to a hunter 
(which is supposed to be an ill omen), breaking a dish, or any untoward 
happening at a ceremony or other cmolionalh significant occasion, and 
the impression become.s inesc-apahlc that modern society is, after all, not 
so far remc^ed from a belief in other than natural causes. When an aver- 
age modern, moreover, tries to be most ‘scientific,’ he would often prove, 
upon analysis, to be furthest removed from rationality. Thus, when he is 
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found declaring that this or that is done by electricity, without under- 
standing what it is or how it operates, electricity to him, psychologically 
speaking, is but another mana^ a power other than natural, working in 
^nysterious and incomprehensible ways — in brief, accomplisliing the im- 
possible. 

Not infrequently one may hear a person remarking: ‘1 am supersti- 
tious.’ In this form sincere persons give expression to their rccognilion 
of the fact that, though rational in intent, they are unable to resist the 
teinptaliofi to react in a special way in certain situations. It may be ob- 
served, 1 tliink, tlVil tlie {>rocIivity of people to be ‘^superstitious’ in this 
sense is proportionate to the degree to whicli tlieir profession or occupa- 
tion stands in the control of unforeseeable factors. Here the gambler 
comes first. From day to day, from moment to moment, his future is uu- 
cerlain. He may he a mathematician and as such fully aware of the un- 
reasonableness of the concc|)t of luck; yet, no sooner does he fall under 
the spell of tlie green lawn, the green table, or the tape, than the psychol- 
ogy of chance has him in its power; like his brother, primitive man, he 
is under tlic st)ell of luck magi(‘. INext to the gambler comes the hunter 
or fisherman; he may be a master of his craft, but legion is the name of 
unforeseeable factors which at least co-determine his success. Hence his 
acute sensitivity towards omens, dreams, prognostications, well-wishing, 
and other like premonitions. Here also belongs the actor. Actors and ac- 
tresses enjoy a deservc'd reputation for supc^rstilious inclinations far above 
the average. Once more this tendency may be brought into relation with 
the capriciousness of their fate. Apart from talent, training, or even 
former favours oifithe part of tlie public, the life of an actor, including his 
contract and ultimately his dinner, depends from night to night on the 
appeal of a particular j)erformaiicc to the audience. We all know the elu- 
siveness of public taste, and actors and actresses know it only too well. 
One cannot bank on it, hence the constant suspense. Siicli being the case, 
the host of omens, good and bad signs? and other representatives of the 
magical family, appear upon the scen^.^ 

Another recent profession subject to unusual coucatenalions of unforeseeable 
and menacing faclors is that of the aviator, anti the usual result in re magic is much 
in evidence. A well known scout-pilot was known to wxar five charms hung around 
l;is neck. Wherever he took the air these were to be in place. k)ne was the famous 
"square 13’ engraved upon a thin gohl plate, another was a locket which he was 
never seen to open, the third was a bit of lace presumably from the edge of a 
hamlkerchief, the fourth was a tiny drawing on a square of heavily oiled silk, 
and the fifth was some sort of metallic object, perhaps a ring, sewn jfiio a small 
cloth sack. 

There was one charm known j.o pilots of the British Royal Air Forc^ few of 
whom were fortunate enough to possess it. It was a small gold horse-shoe, made 
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Some Problems in the Study of Magic and Religion 

A number of topics in the field of primitive religion have been claim- 
ing the attention of anthropologists for a long time. Some of these topic'" 
are significant and real, others less so, but they should not be passed over 
in silence, if only for the reason that they have already been discussed 
so much. In this connexion we shall now consider briefly the following 
subjects: the relations of magic to science and religion, and the relations 
of the individual to the social element in religion. 

Magic and Science. Among the many scholars who have written on 
and about magic, J. G. Frazer stands out as the one who has in his The 
Golden Bough covered the entire enormous range of magical phenomena 
and brought them to a common denominator. In the course of his analysis 
Frazer also examines magic in its relationship to religion and to science. 
Frazer conceives of the magical universe as closely akin to that of science; 
in fact, he refers to magic as primitive science. Magic, he says, is definite 
and precise. Its mechanisms, the ‘acts’ of magic, operate uniformly to 
achieve uniform results. These results, moreover, follow automatically 
or mechanically. So far, Frazer’s analogy seems feasible enough. On 
closer examination, however, this characterization of magic proves to be 

in two parts, similar to two shoes fitted together; on the inner sides of these 
halves the words ‘faith and hope’ were inscribed. The crack pilot of the British 
Central Flying School outside London carried one of these talismans and managed 
to survive more bad crashes than any other man in the station. One Polish pilot 
had a small box built into the side of his ship close to his right hand; in this he 
arranged a comfortable nest for his mascot, a snowy white imperial Peking drake, 
who went out with him on every flight. 

Many pilots were superstitious about the number 13, some regarding it as a bad, 
others as a good omen. The most widely recognized jinx, hc»wever, was that of 
the ‘last-flight’ man. The record seems to show that more good pilots were killed 
while making what they knew to be their last flight at a certain field, or the last 
flight before being discharged, than on any other occasion, even including the 
hottest days of the war. Armistice Uay claimed a large number of flyers, one of 
whom was ‘ffobie’ Baker of Princeton, who was killed while celebrating the end 
of the war. • 

Another common superstition carrying a good-luck connotation was that of 
seeing the shadow of one’s ship in reduced detail upon the surface of a summer’s- 
day cloud. Under such conditions the billowy white banks of moisture always 
produce a fairy-like rainbow encircling the tiny picture. The eflfect is of an ex- 
quisite miniature painted in silhouette upon ivory. The vision is always fleeting: 
just for an instant is the aeroplane in exactly the right position between the sun 
and the ground. Some thoroughly sophi.sticated pilots have been known to lauglj 
over ‘the rairihow^’s good luck,’ but the majority felt otherwise — and they ‘knew.’ 
(These aii%nen’s superstitions are gh‘aned from the JSew York Times Magazine 
for November 7, 1926.) A primitive overcome with awe at the sight of While 
man’s technical accomplishment in tlie aeroplarys would appreciate these touches 
of the common human in his modern brother 
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more nearly correct than significant: it leaves out that which is of the 
essence of magic, namely the belief in the transcendent or supernatural 
power of the magical act and, behind it, of the will that controls it, that 
the will of the magician. Furthermore, the failure of an^ particular 
magical act in no way affects the faith in magic or even in the efficacy of 
the act that has failed. No, the failure is accounted for by another magical 
act exercised by someone else, perhaps more powerful, which frustrates 
the initial act. In other words the magical act or performance is proof 
against the lessons of experience and ensured against change consequent 
upon failure. 

If this is magic, the analogy with science evaporates. In the centre of 
scientific operations stands the willingness of the scientist to profit by 
adverse experience, to revise his acts in the light of failure or incomplete 
success, thus ultimately to achieve the desired result and the implied con- 
trol. There is similarity, then, between magic and science in so far as both 
possess precision and a teleological character; but the similarity is more 
apparent than real. The magician’s precision, his hard-and-fast magical 
recipe, is after all, nothing but a sanctified routine; the precision of the 
scientist aims at accuracy, measurement— these are, of course, quite be- 
yond the magician’s pan. And again, whereas the magician wields a tool 
that remains unchangeable, for experience cannot touch it, the tool of the 
scientist — his hypotliesis or experiment — is plastic: it is ready to change 
at the bidding of experience. 

Magic mid Religion, Frazer’s view of the relation of magic to religion 
is even less satisfactory. We are told that religion involves the conception 
of a superior deity, and the particulars added by the author leave no room 
for doubt what particular deity he has in mind. Short of this there is no 
religion, only magic. Consequently the Australians, for example, though 
magic-ridden, are innocent of religion. In the light of such a conception 
of religion a vast number of primitive tribes would fall into the category 
of the Australians: magic — no religion.^This attitude reminds one of the 
notion against which E. B. Tylor hadt to fight in liis day: the notion, 
namely, that the most primitive peoples were utterly devoid of religion, 
a conclusion made possible by a trick of terminology — the religion of 
these folk was disposed of as ''superstition.’ But ‘superstition,’ as every- 
one knows, is merely a religion one does not believe in. Frazer’s attitude 
represents the same kind of reasoning. 

When we say that magic may not be excluded from religion, this should 
not imply that it may not also be differentiated from religion s Wherein, 
then, lies the common element of magic and religion, and what are the 
earmarks of magic as such? The common element lies in the imifiersion 
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in supeniaturalisrn. In conception, in mode of behaviour, in the implied 
emotions, the supernatural constitutes a realm apart. Experiences with 
the supernatural are accompanied by a peculiar exaltation, a religious 
ihrill. It isVrue that in religion or magic, as actually practised even b,v 
primitives, this thrill is not always there. This is due to the tendency of 
such emotions to ‘evaporate** (Marelt) when the procedure becomes ha- 
bitual and formalized, a mere something to be gone through and over 
with. But the ‘live’ religious or magical situation is characterized by the 
presence of these emotions; the atmosphere is charged with mystic po- 
tency, and man responds. In this, then, lies the commoh ground of magic 
and religion. 

The peculiarity of the magical situation, on the other hand, lies in the 
attitude of the magician when contrasted with that of the religious devo- 
tee. Both pursue certain ends, often practical ones, and both operate 
within the supernatural realm, but whereas the religious devotee prays 
or sacrifices, the magician controls — he performs his act and the result 
must follows The orientation of the will, then, is different. In the first case 
(religion) there is submission or dependence, in the second (magic), 
self-determination and control. 

Connected w ith the typical technical complications of the magical act 
is the further fact, stressed by Malinowski, lliat magic tends to develop 
technical experts or professionals, whereas religion, though equipped 
with priests and religious leaders, remains free to all and for all. This 
interpretation of magic and religion gains in plausibility when viewed in 
the light of later historic developments. Both religion and magic are 
rooted in subjectivity, but whereas magic tends in its later stages to 
crystallize into a ritual or spell, pure and simple, religion, though never 
free from ritualism, hence standardization, remains amenable to subjec- 
tive elaboration and reinterpretation.' 

^ In connexion wilh the argument developed in the la^t two sections, consider 
the following ffuotafion from Malinowski. ‘Science, even as represented by the 
primitive knowledge of savage man, <s baser! on tlie normal, universal experience 
of everyday life, experience won in man’s struggle with nature for his subsistence 
and safety, founded on observation, fixed by reason. Magic is based on specific 
experience of emotional states in which man observes not nature hut himself, in 
which tlie truth is revealed not by reasr)n, but by the play of emotions upon the 
huinaii organism. Science is founded on the conviction that experience, effort, and 
reason are valid; magic on the belief that hope cannot fail nor desire deceive. 
The theories of knowledge are dictated by logic, those of magic by the association 
of ideas unrler the influence of riesire. As a rnatter of empirical fact, the body of 
rational k%o wledge and the body of magical law are incorporated each in a dif- 
ferent traflition, in a different social setting, and in a different type of activity, 
and all^these differences are clearly recognized ^y the savages. The one constitutes 
the domain of the profane; the other, edged around by observances, mysteries, and 
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The Individual and the Social Factors in Religion, All students of 
religion recognize the importance for an understanding of religious phe- 
nomena of two factors: tlie individual and the social. The phenomena of 
^conversion, the lives of prophets, saints, messiahs, or such ifubjective rec- 
ords as William James succeeded in bringing together in his Varieties of 
Religious Experience^ served to draw attention to the individual and per- 
sonal in religion. The role of ritual, on the other hand, the force of re- 
ligious traditionalism and dogma, the ubiquity, finally, of suggestion and 
imitation in religious movements, as described, for example, by Otto 
Stoll, in his Hypnotism and Suggestion (in German), tended to throw 
light on the participation of society in determining the content and form 
of religion. Withal, it remained for firnile Durkheim, in his The Elemen’ 
tary Forms of Religious Life, to construct a purely sociological theory 
of religion, in which society is made to function not merely as the moulder 
and preserver of religion, but as its source and prototype, of which reli- 
gion itself is but a subjective reflection. 

The fundamental fact of all religion, according to Durkheim, is the 
bifurcation of culture into two realms, llie sacred and the profane. The 
real problem lo him is to find an answer to the questions: Whence the sa- 
cred? What experiences have engendered it? 

By way of inti odiu tion to this doclrine, Durkheim argues that the nat- 
ural and supernatural, as intellectual categories, cannot be clearly dis- 
tinguished by the primitives. Having no precise sense of the natural, he 
says, the primitives cannot have a clear idea of the supernaturaL Durk- 
heim also rejects the attempt made by Spencer and Tylor lo derive the 
basic religious concepts and attitudes from the experiences of ordinary 
perception, supplemented by dreams and visions. Such experiences, 
thinks Durkheim, might indeed lead to menial aberrations, to errors of 
judgment, but they cannot account for the categorical character and the 
irresistible impact of religious faith. I’his faith is too real lo have been 
engendered liy an illusion. Rather mifst it be rooted in a reality as solid 
as religious experience itself. This rci^lity Durkheim finds in Society (note 
the capital). He observes that the profane or secular lealm in primitive 
Australia — the major subject of his book — embraces most of the private 
or individual activities, whereas the Sacred or religious realm is repre- 
sented by myths, ceremonies, and rites, all of which are group affairs. 
On these latter occasions, the individual undergoes a radical psychic 
transformation. When in the throes of ritual-induced ecstasy he is beyond 
himself, his energy seems well-nigh inexhaustible, his sensesfand pei cep- 

taboos, makes up half of the domain of the sacred.* (Op. cit., p. 80. By permission 
of The Macmillan Company, publishers.) 
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tions function abnormally. Whether leader or led, he lives for the time 
being on a different level. What makes the individual behave this way, 
argues Durkheim, is nothing else but Society itself — stirring and irre- 
sistible, it dominates the individual psyche, thus giving rise to the senses 
of the Sacred. The Sacred, then, is but a subjective reflection of the social 
‘categorical determinant.’ Religion, as experienced by the individual, is 
the symbol of Society. 

However ingenious as a theory, Durkheim’s position must be regarded 
as extremely one-sided and psychologically inadmissible. The div ision of 
experience or life into a sacred and a profane realm is a valid enough 
conception, applicable to modern as to primitive society. What is inad- 
missible is the identification of the profane with the individual, ttie sacred 
with the social. In economic pursuits and industry, in the ideas and cus- 
toms clustering about the family or kinsliip, social factors figure at least 
as prominently as individual ones, without, however, assumiiig a halo of 
sanctity. In the religious realm, on the other hand, the individual often 
finds himself ‘alone,’ in more than a literal sense. Tlie very essence, in 
fact, of the religious situation may at times reside in tliis aloneness and 
aloofness of the individual, his only companion, in this context, being 
the supernatural itself. To say that the social factors in rites and cere- 
monies lend to fortify and crystallize the religious emotion is one thing, 
to regard them as its only or basic source, another. It is true that religious 
dogma and tlie traditionalism of religious forms, obviously social factors, 
are ever present in the realm of the sacred. But society here remains, after 
all, a fortify ing or precipitating agency, not a germinating force. Grant 
the religious emotion, and society can do wonders with it! But it cannot 
manufacture it out of whole cloth, nor out of itself. Society, of course, 
finds in religion a useful lielpmate, and religion, in turn, leans heavily 
upon society. But this is another story. 

” For a much more elaborate presentation and criticism of Durkheim’s position 
see my ‘Religion and Society’ {Journal of Philosophy, 1916; now rcprinUMl, with 
slight changes, in History^ Psychology, and Culture). After some hesitation, I 
decided to include this brief resunte and criticpie of Durkheim in this hook at the 
risk of its being snubbed as ‘dated.’ Durkheim’s very remarkable book continues 
to be read by students and laymen, and frequenlly T find them enthralled (‘taken 
in’ is the right word) by just those of his ideas which are most questionable. 
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Mana or Impersonal Supernatural Power 

Our analysis of religion and magic makes it clear that the idea of super- 
natural power is common to both and represents the basic concept under- 
lying the religio-magical world view. On the emotional side an equally 
fundamental factor is the religious thrill. 

The idea of supernatural power assumed a central position in the dis- 
cussion of primitive religions with the introduction of the mana concept. 
The recent career of this concept is so instructive as to invite a slight 
historical digression. 

Mana was formally introduced to ethnologists by R. H. Codrington 
in his book. The Melanesians (1891). By means of numerous illustra- 
tions, Codrington showed tluit among the various tribes of the South Seas, 
mana, as a religious concept, occupies a distinct and clearly defined po- 
sition: it indicates power which is supernatural and impersonal. Mana 
itself is not an animal or a human being, nor a ghost or spirit. It is just 
power, magical potency. Although impersonal in itself, it can work its 
effects with equal facility through natural objects or beings, or through 
men, spirits, or ghosts.' 

Writing about mana in his book, Polynesian Religion, E. S. C. Handy 
says: ‘The mana of the individual was believed to be concentrated in the 
head which, according to Polynesian philosophy, was associated with the 
superior, divine aspect of nature, ... * 

‘A propliet or diviner, who was the gracular medium of a spirit or god, 
had little or no accretion of personal mana because of his inspirational 
talent — his mana was but that of the spirit or god he served. . . . On the 
other hand, the ritualistic priest was a personal embodiment of acquired 
mana, who exhibited his power in the efficacy of his ritual, and in his 
knowdedge of occult influences and power to interpret omens. . . . 

J It may be noled in passing thal in this area the ideas of gliost ajtd spirit are 
sharply distinguished. A ghost is always the spirit of a deceased individual, whereas 
a spirit is a spiritual entity whjeh either exists in detached form or dv^ells in a 
thing or being. 
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Tn the case of a man of learning, such as a teacher of sacred law, ac- 
curacy of memory, extensive knowledge, and keenness of mind, were the 
evidences of his rnana. In the Marquesas Islands any person who was an 
adept at any* occupation was a tiiliuna^ a master. Every tuhuna possessedi 
maria for the particular activity in wliich he was skilled. But there were 
rare individuals whose learning and ability extended to all the depart- 
ments of man’s activity: knowledge, ritual, arts and crafts. Such an adept, 
w hose rnana was so great that he was second to none in the tribe in sacred- 
ness, w^as honoured with the title of tuJiuna niii, great master or adept. The 
ability, talent or capacity possessed by tuhuna appears to have been re- 
garded as in pari due to natural endo^vnient, but more particularly to 
education, consecration, and experience. A Marquesan youth wdio could 
not memorize the ancient law was spoken of as being “without rnana”; 
but anyone who had great ability, showed sufficient persistence in learn- 
ing from his teacher, and submitted to the required consecratory rites 
could become a master bard and ceremonial priest {tuhuna oono) . Such 
a scholar grew in power and prestige as he demonstrated the superiority 
of his know ledge and w it in contests that were from time to lime held be- 
tween the wise men of different tribes; but if in such a contest with other 
tuhuna, he proved incapable of meeting his opponent’s sallies, or to be 
ignorant or in error, he was considered in some way to have lost the 
rnana he once possessed. With his defeat, his prestige and power were 
dissipated, he was no longer recognized as a master, and it was sometimes 
even believed that his defeat would cause his death. The mental darkness 
or blindness that would lead to such a downfall might, according to native 
ideaS) result from the man's having come under a spell of witchcraft of 
an opponent or enemy, or from psychic defilement or broken tapu. 

‘Another type of rnana was that evidenced in physical prowess. . . . 
In the Marquesas it was through personal prowess that a tribesman be- 
came a war chief. The warrior was thought to embody the niana, of all 
those whom he had killed, his oVn rnana increasing in proportion with 
his prow^ess. In the mind of the native, the prowess was the result, how- 
ever, not the cause of his rnana. The rnana of the w^arrior’s spear was like- 
wise increased with each death he inflicted. As the sign of his assumption 
of his defeated enemy’s power, the victor in a hand-to-hand combat as- 
sumed his slain foe’s name; with a view to absorbing directly his rnana, 
he ate some of his flesh; and to bind the presence of the empowering in- 
fluence in battle, to insure his intimate rapport with the captured rnana, 
he wore a% a part of liis war dress some physical relic of his vanquished 

foe — a bone, a dried hand, sometimes a whole skull.’ ^ 

% • 

2 Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, vol. XXXIV, pp. 31-32. 
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Among these South Seas natives, riiana was identified with procreative 
power, with the male principle in nature, with the divine, with life and 
light. 

% Quite independently of Codrington’s researches, primitive concepts 
similar to inana were discovered in North America. Of special interest in 
this connexion are William Jones’s article, ‘The Algon(|iiin Manitou,’ 
and J. N. B. Hewitt’s 'Orenda or a Definition of Religion.’ ^ Both writers 
are of Indian descent, William Jones belonging to the Algonquin-speaking 
Sauk and F ox Indians, wlnle Hewitt is a Tuscarora Iroquois. 

By means of ethnological and linguistic evidence Jones shows convinc- 
ingly that the Algonquin concept, niajulou, implies supernatural power, 
in itself impersonal, which may or may not manifest itself through ob- 
jects, beings, and natural phenomena. The term may appear either with 
or without a personal j^refix, in ac(!ordance with tlie meaning intended. 
Among other illustrations of the apt)lication of the idea, Jones mentions 
the practice of eating the heart of a slain warrior in order to partake of his 
man it on, or supernatural potency. The practice, it will be seen, as well 
as the ideology, are strictly comparable to those recorded by Handy 
among the Polynesians. 

Hewitt’s argunient is based wholly on a linguistic reconstruction. He 
traces the root vowel of the term orenda in a large number of terms re- 
ferring to things, beings, or actions connected with supernatural power. 
Taking this as his starling point, Hewitt constructs an ancient Iroquoian 
religion built around the idea of orenda, impersonal supernatural power. 
While this procedure is not wholly unol jectionablc from a theoretical 
standpoint, it is quite certain that the term orenda, with all its derivatives, 
carries a mystical connotation, and that the implied concept is related to 
the Algonquin nianitou and the Siouan ivakan or wakonda. While the 
cultural diversification of these tribes, as well as the cultural gulf sepa- 
rating these Indians from the Polynesians, would preclude any identity 
in the specific terms employed or the denoted ideas, manitoii, orenda, 
wakan, and other such concepts- for instance, among the Kwakiutl and 
Eskimo — must cerlainly be regarded as closely related to rnana. 

Presently still another field was drawn into the discussion. In a volume 
on certain natives of the West Coast of Africa, between the deltas of the 
Congo and the Niger, Pccimel-Loesche •' brouglit further contributory 
evidence. This is the classical region of fetishism. In his book Fetishism 
(in German), Heinrich Schurtz, now some seventy years ago, defined 

® Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XVIIJ, 1905, pp. 183 -190. 

* American Anthropologist, vuI.^lV, New Series, 1892. ^ 

® The Loango Expedition (in German), vol. III, 1907, pp. 347-349. 
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fetishism as the religion of the fetish, a small (usually artificial) object 
through which an indwelling spirit is believed to be operating. As a re- 
sult of his painstaking researches, including a linguistic analysis, Pechuel- 
Loesche arrived at a different interpretation. He claims that the conce»p- 
tion underlying the fetishistic beliefs of this area (in particular, of the 
Bafioti) is not that of an indwelling spirit. To him a fetish is an artificial 
object made in a certain way or prepared in accordance with a standard- 
ized recipe, which possesses a specific power, or in some instances, several 
such powers/* If the shape of the object is changed or the recipe care- 
lessly follow^ed, the power is lost or modified. The underlying idea is 
that of power, in itself impersonal, definite qualities and quantities of 
which can be secured under certain highly specific conditions. Once 
again, then, the idea involved seems similar to mana. 

In its wider bearings, Pecliuel-Loesche’s position may be one-sided. 
The idea of an indwelling spirit is so common in Africa and elsewhere 
that there can scarcely be any doubt of its occurrence in this western re- 
gion of the continent. However this may be, the author’s stand with refer- 
ence to West African fetishes seems well taken. ^ 

Thus the mana idea was established on a fairly wide geographical 
basis. There followed a rich harvest of theory and discussion. In this 
phase of the problem, the main stimulus came from Marett’s essay, ‘Pre- 
animistic Religion,’ ® in which he used the mana concept to supplement 
the ideology of animism which was still in complete possession of the 
field of primitive religion. Marett argued, moreover, that the idea of 
impersonal power was in its very nature more simple than that of spirit 
and that it should, therefore, be regarded as more primitive. Marelt’s con- 
tribution came at an auspicious moment; presently his little essay became 
the crystallization-point for a new philosophy of primitive religion. At 
the Third International Congress of Religions, held at Oxford in 1908, 
the subject of mana and ‘animalism’ ( Marett ’s term for the pre-animistic 

® A substance or object, in itself, has only one specific power; but by combining 
several substances or objects e comiA>si!e fetish (‘revolver felisli,’ the author calls 
it) can be produced which will wield the combined powers of its parts. Pechuel- 
Lxjcsche distinguishes two grades of fetishism, a lower and a higher. What he 
designates as low-grade fetishism appears to be nothing more than common 
magic: to cure a thorn sore, rub the thorn over the wound; to protect yourself 
against elephant or hippopotamus, carry with you parts of its body. Hoofs, horns, 
claws, hair, nails, skin-shavings, of animals or men, can all be similarly used, for 
offence or defence. High-grade fetishism, on the other hand, implies esoteric knowl- 
edge and expertness; it is the prerogative of rnedicine-men or magicians to know 
the recip«^ and possess the requisite skill. 

^ For a careful siimmary of beliefs in souls and spirits in Africa, see Ankermann 
in Zeiifchrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. L, 1918, pp. 89-153 (in German). 

^ Folk-LorCy 1990. See also Marelt’s book. The Threshold of Religion, 
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religion) was the principal topic of discussion in the section devoted to 
primitive religion. 

In subsequent writings mana became identified with magic and in this 
f jrm its use became still further extended. Hubert and Maiiss^ two faith- 
ful students of Durkheim, made a sweeping application of the mana con- 
cept in their treatise on magic, ^ T. K. Preuss skilfully wove the mana 
idea into his analysis of the beginnings of religion and art,^*^* while Durk- 
heim in his great book identified mana with the religious core of to- 
temism. 

Thus the dogma of animism, of a spirit-infested world, was supple- 
mented, in fact, came near being replaced by anothej- dogma, a world 
swept by mana. or impersonal magic power. 

In retrospect, the mana idea must be welcomed as a genuine addition 
to our understanding of early religion, nay of all religion. There is, of 
course, no point in juxtaposing mana and spirit, as to chronological pri- 
ority; what is important is to realize that the idea of spirit must be supple- 
mented by that of power (mana)., if primitive religion, or any religion, 
is to be understood. Mana supplies the dynamic priru iple, whereas spirit, 
as such, is but a concept of form or being. When James T. Shotwell de- 
fines religion as ‘a reaction of mankind to something which is appre- 
hended but not comprehended’ he omits to slate that the something to 
which there is a reaction is not merely a form, substance, or being, but a 
power. From this it follows that the idea of supernatural power — imper- 
sonal, formless in itself, but withal, a power and supernatural — must be 
coupled with spirit in all interpretations of religion. Indeed, if the signs 
of the times are to be’ trusted, may I not suggest that the more dynamic and 
vaguer idea may outlive its more precise and static companion? 

® ‘Sketch of a General Theory of Magic’ (in Frencli), Annee Sociologiqiie, vol. 
VII, 1904. 

JO ‘Origin of Religion and An’ (in German), Globus, 190T-1905. 

The Religious Revolution of Today, p. lOf. 

^2 A brief formulation of the relations of mana to religion, magic, and animism 
will be found in my article ‘Spirit, Mtina nTid the Religious Thrill,’ Journal of 
Philosophy, vol. XllI, 1915 (reprinted, with revisions, in History, Psychology, and 
Culture). In this somewhat abstract essay I made an attempt to show that, from 
a psychological and epistemological standpoint, mana must be regarded as a 
projection or objectivation of what, on the subjective side, is the religious thrill-: 
mana is that which causes the religious thrill. Now, if the religious thrill is ac- 
cepted as the basic emotional root of religion, then mana, a psychologically basic 
mana, underlying its varied historic forms, becomes the fundamental idea of religion. 
Mana is but a term for an emotion, projected as a ‘something’ into the super- 
natural realm. Such emotions, religious, aesthetic, sexual, luminous as experience, 
defy more precise analysis. 
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The AlLFather 

During recent years certain primitive ideas have been reported from 
different fields of investigation which seem to differ not only from l^lie 
cruder animistic beliefs, but also from the zoomorphic conceptions of 
early mythology. These ideas are usually discussed as the All-Father be- 
liefs. The Aranda or Ariuita of Central Australia, for example, believe 
in a great moral being, Aljira. He is conceived as a very large, strong 
man, with red skin and light Iiair which falls on his shoulders. His legs 
are like those of an emu. He is decorated with a white forehead-band, a 
neck-band, and a bracelet, and he wears a hair loin-girdle. His many 
w'ives, tlie Beautiful Ones, also red in complexion, have dogs’ legs. Of 
his many sons and daughters, the former have emu legs, the latter dogs’ 
legs. Handsome men and beautiful women frequent his neighbourhood. 

Aljira never dies. He lives in heaven, which has existed from the be- 
ginning. The Milky Way is a great river with inexhaustible reservoirs of 
sweet water; tall trees, tasty berries, and fruits abound here. Great flocks 
of birds enliven Aljira’s domain and different animals, such as kangaroos 
and wild-cats, seek his enormous hunting grounds. While Aljira follows 
the game, his wives gatlier edible herbs and other fruits which grow in 
abundance at all seasons. The stars are the camp-fires of Aljira. 

Aljira is the supreme deity of the Aranda, known by men as w^ell as 
women, but his reign is restricted to heaven. He is not the creator of man, 
nor is he concerned about him. No chiiringa — sacred stone or wooden 
slab — are consecrated to him. The Aranda do not fear him nor do they 
like him, but they do fear that some day the heaven, which rests upon 
piles or stone legs, will collapse and kill them all.^^ 

What Strehlow says about Aljira agrees closely with the accounts 
about the All-Fathers of Southeast Australia collected by Howitt, 

Thus the Narrinyeri believe in a supreme being wdio is said to have 
made all things on earth, to haVe given man his weapons and taught him 
ceremonies. When asked about^the origin of a custom, they reply that 
the supreme being has instituted it. The Wotjobaluk, as well as the Kulin, 
speak of Bunjil, who is represented as an old man. He is the heavenly 
head-man of the tribe, and has two wives and a son, the Rainbow, whose 
wife is the Little Rainbow, the faint diqilicate of the rainbow sometimes 
visible in the sky. He has given the Kulin their art, and according to at 
least one legend, he instituted the phratries and originated the law of 

Thi^account of Aljira is based on G. Strehlow, The Aranda and Lorltja Tribes 
of Central Australia (in German), Part 1. 
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exogamy. Howitt stresses' the fact that among these tribes the All-Father 
is endowed with distinctly human, rather than animal, traits. 

Among the Kurnai, knowledge about a supreme being is almost en- 
tftely restricted to the initiated men, although the older women know at 
least of the existence of this being. The novices arc initiated into the 
mysteries of the AlbFather lore at the last and most sacred session of 
the initiation ceremonies. At this time they learn that long ago he lived 
on earth and tauglit the Kurnai how to make implements, nets, canoes, and 
weapons. The individual names which the people inherit from their an- 
cestors were first I^estowed by the supreme being. He also established the 
secret rituals. When someone revealed these ritualistic secrets to the 
women, the supreme being was full of wrath. In revenge he sent down his 
fire, the Aurora Australis, wliicb filled the whole space between the sky 
and the earth. Men went mad wilh fear, brothers killing brothers, fathers 
tneir children, and husl)ands their wives. Then the sea rushed over the 
land and almost all mankind was drowned. Some of those who survived 
l)ecame the ancestors of the Kurnai, while others turned into animals, 
birds, reptiles, and fish. Tun Sun, son of the supreme being, and Sun’s 
wife, became turtles. Then the supreme being left the earth and ascended 
to llie sky, wliere he still resides. 

All the tribes which attend the kiiringal ceremonies of the Yuin people 
believe in a great being, Dara-Mulun, who once lived on earth with his 
mother. At first the earth was bare and, Tike the sky, as hard as a stone.’ 
Land extended to where the sea is now. There were as yet no men or 
women, but only animals, birds, and reptiles. Dara-Mulun made the trees. 
Then he caused a great flood which covered the entire coast country, so 
lhat no people were left except some who crawled out of the water onto 
Mount Dromedary. Then Dara-Mulun ascended to the sky where he still 
lives, watching the actions of men. He made the bull-roarer— a churinga 
which, when swung around on a siring, ^iftakes a noise remotely resem- 
bling the roaring of a bull— the sound of which is still believed to be 
his voice. He also gave the Yuin tiieir laws, whicli ever since have been 
iiandcd down by tlie old men. When men die and their spirits leave them, 
Dara-Mulim is there to meet them and take care of them. 

llpon first analysis, these beliefs strongly suggest the possibility of 
missionary influence. The flood, its relation to the animal kingdom, the 
escape of some humans to a mountain, the moral character of the supreme 
!)eing, and other traits strongly suggest the influence of White teachers. 
The problem, however, cannot be settled so easily. We cannof be sure 
what savages might think until we find them thinking it. Beliefs in a su- 
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preme being, more or less similar to those described, also occur among 
some of the Negro peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa, and cognate 
notions seem to be present in North America and northeastern Siberia. 
*Our Woman’ of the Bella Coda, and Katonda, the creator and ‘father ftf 
the gods’ among the African Baganda, clearly belong to the same category 
of divine beings. It is especially notable that the supreme being is often 
conceived as remote and detached from the affairs of men, although in 
some instances he is believed to have created them. These two attributes, 
the fact that the supreme being does not now actively participate in tlie 
affairs of men, and the further fact that he is superior to other deities, 
are the most consistently recurring ideas with reference to the All- 
Father. 

I shall cite two further instances of a somewhat different type. ‘Among 
the Kagaha [Colombia, South America],’ writes Iladin, Sve encounter a 
female supreme deity and a profession of faith that should satisfy even 
the most exacting monotheist.*^ 

‘ “The mother of our songs, the mother of all our seed, bore us in the 
beginning of things and she is the mother of all types of men, the mother 
of all nations. She is the mother of the thunder, the mother of the streams, 
the mother of trees and of all things. She is the mother of the world and 
of the older brotliers, the stone-people. She is the mother of our younger 
brothers, the French, and the strangers. She is the mother of our dance 
paraphernalia, of all our temples and she is the only mother we possess. 
She alone is the mother of the fire and the Sun and the Milky Way. She 
is the mother of the rain and the only mother we possess. And she has 
left us a token in all the temples,-— a token in the form of songs and 
dances.” 

‘She has no cult, and no prayers are really directed to her, but when 
the fields are sown and llic priests chant their incantations, the Kagaba 
say, “And then we think of Vhe one and only mother of the growing 
things, of the mother of all things.” One prayer was recorded. “Our 
mother of the growing fields, our mother of the streams, will have pity 

The problem of the All-Father .should not be confused with that of early 
monotheism. A critical discussion of die prolilcm was first undertaken by Andrew 
Lang in his The Making of Religion fnow ‘dated’ -and out of print), while a 
systematic review of all relevant data and theories will be found in Father Schmidt’s 
work. The Origin of the Idea of God fin German). In all the instances cited in 
the text— and the same is true in many other cases — the All-Father, it will be 
observed, was not by any means the only supernatural being or deity. Thus the 
generalization of Father Schmidt with reference to the original monotheism of the 
pygmies (c/. his work The Pygmy Tribes^ in German) must be placed on a dis- 
tinct level from the discussions of the All-Father. 
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Upon us. For to whom do. we belong? Whose seeds are we? To our mother 
alone do we belong.” ’ ^ ’ 

‘I refer to the very marked monotheism of the Amazulus of South Af- 
r^pa as described by Bishop Callaway,’ writes Radin in his lTf)ok. ‘ ‘‘Un- 
kulunkulu,” so their creation-account runs, “is no longer known (i.e., no 
memory of him exists). It is he who was the first being; he broke off in 
the beginning (i.e., sprang from something). We do not know his wife 
and the ancients do not tell us that he had a wife. Unkulunkulu gave men 
the spirits of the dead ; he gave them doctors foi* treating disease, and 
diviners. The old men say Unkulunkulu is (i.e., was a reality) ; he made 
the first men, the ancients of long ago.” 

‘There are a number of suggestive features about this Unkulunkulu. 
The name itself means the “old-old one,” and his other designations im- 
ply priority and potential source of existence. But what is his relation to 
mankind? There the versions differ, some regarding him as liaving cre- 
ated men, others as having begotten them. It is likewise quite difficult to 
decide often whether he is regarded as the direct ancestor of man or as a 
true creator. What has happened seems clear. The Amazulus ai e ancestor- 
worshippers, worship the spirits of the departed, ajul this has influenced 
their conception of the supreme being to the extent of transforming him 
into the mythical ancestor of his race. Something of the irresponsible 
Transformer still clings to him at times as the following story indicates. 
He sends a chameleon to say, “Let not men die,” but the chameleon 
lingers along the road and he then dispatches a lizard to say, “Let men 
die.” Thus it is that death came into the world. But such traits are un- 
important. When, ihdeed, it is recalled that tlie spirit of the deceased 
ancestor is predominantly evil and has to he propitiated, the fact that the 
partial transformation of Unkulunkulu into an ancestor has in no way 
affected his ethical and benevolent activities lends additional corrobora- 
tion to the well-nigh universal moral natuj^ of the supreme being among 
primitive peoples. Whatever else may happen, his ethical nature appar- 
ently can in no way be contaminated.’ 

In concluding this sketchy presentation of the All-Father idea I cannot 

T. K. Preuss, Religion and Mythology of the Uitoto (in German), vol. I, p. 
170. Unfortunately Preiiss’s book was not accessible to me at the time of this 
writing. 1 am tliert^fore reproducing the above passage from Paul Radin’s book, 
Primitive Man as a Philosopher ^ pp. ,357 -358. (Reprinted by permission of D. 
Appleton-Century Company.) 

Bishop Callaway, The Religious System of the Amaziila, pp. 1 seq. This book 
also was not available to me, and I once more reproduce Hadin’s sta^ment on 
pp. 351--353 (loc, cit.). Note that Radin does not always differentiate between the 
idea of a supreme being and monotheism. 
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do better than quote once more from Radin’s conclusion in his pro- 
vocative book. In my judgment this anthropologist has thought more 
deeply on this difficult topic than anyone else. This is what he writes: 

Tf we ai^ right in assuming the same more or less fixed distribution 
ability and temperament in every group of approximately the same size, 
it would follow that no type has ever been totally absent. I feel quite con- 
vinced that the idealist and the materialist, the dreamer and the realist, 
the introspective and the noninlrospective man have always been with us. 
And the same would hold for the different grades of religious tempera- 
ment, the dev outly religious, the intermittently, the indifferently religions 
man. If individuals with specific temperaments, for instance the religious- 
aesthetic, have always existed we should expect to find them expressing 
themselves in much the same way at all times. And this, it seems to me, 
is exactly^ what we do find. The pagan polytheistic religions are replete 
with instances of men — poets, philosophers, priests — who have given ut- 
terance to definitely monotlieistic beliefs. It is the characteristic of such 
individuals, I contend, always to picture the world as a unified whole, 
always to postulate some first cause. No evolution from animism to mono- 
theism was ever necessary in their ease. What was required were individ- 
uals of a certain type. Alongside of them and vastly in the majority have 
always been biund others with a temperament fundamentally distinct, 
to whom the world has never appeared as a unified whole and who have 
never evinced any marked curiosity as to its origin. 

‘Such, too, is the situation among primitive peoples. If anything, the 
opposition of the two types is much clearer. All the rnonothcisls, it is rny 
claim, have sprung from the ranks of the eminently religious individuals. 
Its precise formulation is due to those specifically religious individuals 
who happen to be thinkers at the same time. It is in the ritualistic version 
of the original myth, for example, that Earlhmaker '' is depicted as a su- 
preme deity who definitely Mcales the other deities and the culture- 
heroes; it is in the ritualistic vision of the culture-hero cycle again that 
a nonmoral, buffoon-like hero, ^vhosc acts are only incidentally benefi- 
cial to mankind, is transformed into an ethical, intelligent, beneficent 
creator. No other explanation for the characteristics of the supreme dei- 
ties, as I have attempted to sketch tliem, is indeed conceivable except upon 
the assumption that they reflect a definite type of temperament, examples 
of which we know actually exist in every primitive group. Such people 
are admittedly few in number, for the overwhelming mass belong to tlie 
indifferAlly religious group, are materialists, realists, to whom a god, 

God-CreMtor of the Winnebago, among wlmm Radin has spent many years of 
fruitful research. 
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be he supreme deity or not, is simply to be regarded as a source of power. 
If men of this type accept such a god, he is immediately equaled with the 
more concrete deities who enter into direct relations with man, and as 
% result contamination ensues. It is thus that that particular type of crea- 
tor arose, where a marked admixture of attributes belonging to the culture- 
hero and transformer was manifest. 

‘On such a hypothesis a really satisfactory explanation of the existence 
and of the dominant traits of the monotheism among primitive peoples 
can be given. Monotheism would then have to be taken as fundamentally 
an intellectual-religious expression of a very s])ecial type of temperament 
and emotion. Hence the absence of cults, for instance, the unapproacha- 
bility of the supreme being, his vagueness of outline, and his essential 
lack of function. Whatever dynamic force he possesses for the coTUinunity 
is that with which the realists invested him. In so doing they frequently 
converted him into a cult deity, into a creator of gods; made him but 
one among many. This is merely monolatry if you wish, but this in no 
way detracts from the possibility that the faith of the religious man him- 
self may have been different, may have been essentially explicit mono- 
theism. Yet even if we should not care to press this claim, the existence 
of monolatry and implicit monotheism must constitute a definite chal- 
lenge to the views still current as to the development of the concept of a 
supreme creator.’ 

By way of comment on this passage, I might add that, though it suffers 
from the confusion of monotheism with the notion of a supreme but not 
sole deity, the idea of connecting kinds of religious orientation with 
types of temperament seems to me a capital one. Also, it chimes well 
with what in recent years we have come to know about individual varia- 
bility among primitives. 


Taboo / 

Another concept and institution, religious in essence and more im- 
pressive in its sweep than almost any i/lher aspect of primitive culture, is 
taboo. In the notion of taboo the polarity or ambivalence of religion 
comes to the fore. It represents a merging of the notion of sacredness with 
that of uncleanness, and with this goes the further trait of infectious- 
ness. A tabooed thing, animal, dr person may not be handled, killed, 
eaten, spoken to, or if it is, can be so dealt with only under certain spe- 
cially defined conditions. It has the tendency to radiate its hol^ but dan- 
gerous essence, its tabooness as it were, to surrounding things and persons 

Radin, op. cit.^ pp. 365-367. 
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which in consequence may also become taboo, at least for a time. It is 
for this reason that rites exist among most primitive tribes for the removal 
of taboo. What has been rendered sacred or unclean by a proscribed act 
or even an ^cidental association with a thing tabooed, can once more bf 
drawn into the realm of normal things if certain rites are performed. 

Among the most common taboos, found practically everywhere, are 
certain food prohibitions which become associated with people of a cer- 
tain age, status, or condition, for example with young boys or girls be- 
fore a certain age is reached, or with women during pregnancy, the 
menstrual period, or after childbirth, or with hunters and warriors be- 
fore the chase or a war raid, or with individuals in search of a religious 
experience, like the Indian youth during the period preceding the 
guardian-spirit vision. Exalted persons, such as chiefs, are often taboo 
by dint of their high status. 

The notion of taboo in its varied ramifications will become clearer 
when illustrated by concrete examples taken from different areas. One 
of the most widespread applications of taboo is in connection with to- 
temic tribes (see p. 324), where the sacred animal, bird, or plant may 
not be killed or eaten by the members of a sib with whom it is in one 
or another way associated. Among the Australians this prohibition is 
universal. No Australian is permitted to partake of or kill his taboo crea- 
ture, and if such instances do occur, it is in a special ceremonial setting 
and under strictly prescribed conditions such as those of the magical 
intichiuma ceremonies (see p. 324). 

Not all food restrictions, however, are associated with totemism, even 
where it exists. In Australia, for example, where the totemic taboo, as 
stated, is universal, there are also numerous other eating restrictions. In 
the Kakadu tribe, for example, a boy after one of the initiation rites finds 
himself greatly hampered in his choice of foods. From now on and for 
some time to come he is forbi<iden to eat a variety of yams, the goanna 
lizard, a variety of snakes, Hyii^g fox, the female opossum, emu, white 
crane, female turtle, and al)out twice as many more animals and birds. 
These prohibitions are so comprehensive that the things that the poor 
fellow may partake of also require to be specified, and so they are. Among 
the same tribe, if a dog catches a goanna lizard, no boy or young man 
may eat it; if he were to do so, he would be seized with severe pains in 
the back and his fingers would rot away. This last feature, namely the 
automatic magical penalty for the transgression of a taboo, is character- 
istic of tkat institution and vouchsafes its supernatural character. The 
transgression of a taboo thus appears not merely as a social offence but 
as a s!icrilege, and the penalization is therefore administered through 
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supernatural channels. In the case of the boy and the goanna, as in other 
such cases, the consequences of a transgression of a taboo can be re- 
moved by means of certain prescribed techniques. An old man takes the 
jt)ones of a goanna caught by a dog. He powders them up anc? mixes them 
with a substance of a certain yam, cilso powdered. Of this concoction the 
young man must partake, whereupon the taboo is removed. 

Similarly, women during childbirth or in pregnancy are forbidden 
to eat a variety of birds and snakes, as well as certain plants. In this case 
the penalty for infraction is visited upon the child. If a pregnant mother 
partakes of the forbidden spur-winged plover, the child is born with 
sores under its arms; if she partakes of the flying fox, the child will 
have sore feet and tongue; if she eats a jungle-fowl, a spirit will take 
the child away and bury it in the mountain nest of a jungle-bird. If the 
mother eats a rock-snake, the navel string will become twisted around the 
child and it will die in the womb. During this same period the woman 
must not eat anything that is cooked in an oven. The native oven con- 
sists of a hole in the ground lined with stones, previously heated or a 
fire; the food is plac.'ed on the stones, covered with paper bark or leaves, 
and cooked, under an additional covering of earth. It is food thus pre- 
pared that the woman may not touch; anything she eats must be cooked 
on an ordinary fire above the ground. Even after the child is born and 
while it is still young, the mother must submit to further restrictions. 
She may not driitk out of a deep water-hole, having been warned by her 
husl)and that if she does so the child will die. Nor may she eat fish out 
of a deep water-hole: if a child were to see its mother drinking out of 
a deep water-hole, 'its spirit would leave the body, run to the water-hole, 
and drown or be swallowed up by a certain snake. Still, as in other cases, 
there is a way out. Should the mother by any chance break this rule, 
father, mother, and child, accompanied by a medicine-man, go to the 
water-hole. The father gives the mother r little water in a bark basket. 
The spirit of the child is thus induced t() come up and is caught by the 
medicine-man, wlio alone is able to see it. He places the spirit in the 
mother s head from which it descends into her breast; the child, which 
is at once put to the breast, drinks in its spirit with the mother’s milk 
and is thus saved for the living, a simple and salutary process. 

Anything out of the ordinary is likely to be dangerous and fenced in 
by taboos, for example, the dead or any things or actions connected with 
them. Thus we find among the Salish-speaking tribes of British Columbia 
that after the death of a person his or her name may not be us€d, some- 

Spencei and Gillen, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Ai^tralia^ 
pp. 342 seq. 
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times for as long as a year. Not only this, but any other word of which 
the name may be a constituent part, is also excluded from use. To illus- 
trate this in English : it is as if after the death of Mary, the name itself, 
as well as file words ‘marriage,’ ‘mariner,’ ‘marionette,’ were to be e^^ 
eluded from use for a year. 

In certain instances such prohibitions seem curiously artificial, per- 
haps only on account of our ignorance of their origin. Thus, among the 
Siouan Omaha of the Plains, who are divided into gentes with animal 
and bird totems, the Eagle people are not allowed to touch a buffalo 
head; the people of a certain sub-gens, the name of which may be trans- 
lated as ‘To-cairy-a-tiirtle-on-one’s-back,’ are allowed to touch or carry 
a turtle but not to eat it; in the Buffalo Tail gens, the Keepers-of-the-Pipe 
do not eat the lowest buffalo rib, while the Keepers-of-the-Sweet-Medicine 
may not touch any cah es; and so on and on. 

In Polynesia the institution of taboo has reached an unusual degree 
of development and importance. It applies to many things but to none 
more emphatically than to the person and acts of an hereditary chief- 
tain. Beyond all other things, he is taboo, as the embodiment of the di- 
vine and the instrument of the mana or supernatural power of his divine 
ancestors. Thus he is doomed to be fenced about with numerous taboos 
designed to protect him and through liim his ancestors from any dis- 
grace and consequent loss of mana. The head of every person here is 
taboo, especially so the head of a chief, for it is there that his mana 
is believed to be concentrated. The height of disgrace in Polynesia is 
to touch a chief’s head or to pass something common or unclean over 
it, or to insult it by comparing it to a profane thing. This is so serious 
an offence that wars, in certain instances, have been known to break 
out for no other reason than the commission of such an act. And here 
as always, the taboo radiates from the chief to all things with which he 
comes in contact, such as clothing, houses, personal possessions, canoes, 
land, his food, and all vessels or processes associated with its prepara- 
tion and consumption. ^ 

A taboo was imposed upon whole communities on important occasions 
such as birth, marriage, the sickness or death of a chief, religious festi- 
vals, war, fishing expeditions. On such occasions all members of the 
tribe were subjected to a taboo on all common everyday activities. 
Those not actively engaged in the particular enterprise involved were 
yet passively parts of it by engaging in no other activity. AH noise was 
forbidde^, people were restrained from moving about, no fires were 
lighted, and no food prepared or eaten. New objects or first fruits were 
subject to a taboo: a crop about to be har^Tested, food recently collected 
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and ready for consumption, a catch of fish, were taboo, until a small 
proportion had been offered to the gods whose mana had been utilized 
in the enterprise. This offering of first fruits to the gods ‘raised’ the taboo 
set the stuffs free {noa) for general consumption. • 

Another kind of Polynesian taboos, sometimes distinguished as rahui, 
were arbitrary prohibitions instituted by chiefs or other proprietors of 
trees, lands, or fishing grounds, for the purpose of keeping away tres- 
passers or reserving the food supply for some particular occasion. When 
a chief was imposing a rahui on a crop or a kind of fish, he would do 
so by calling upon the priest to invoke the support of the gods, promis- 
ing them a share of the food when it was harvested. In New Zealand a 
chief who desired to place a rahui upon a piece of land or a stream could 
do so by erecting a post and hanging a piece of cloth upon it, while 
uttering a curse against trespassers. Among the Marquesans the same 
effect could be achieved by the chief giving the land his own name or 
calling it his head. As among the Australian Kakadu, we find among 
the natives of Tahiti that a pregnant woman who insists on partaking 
of forbidden food endangers her child. Handy tells of a boy who had 
claw-like hands as a result of the fact that his mother when pregnant 
partook of some crab meat. Club-feet, mottled skin, and other deformi- 
ties were similarly accounted for.-‘^ 

In the economic life and ideas of the Maori the influence of taboo 
was all-pervasive. Forests, for example, were believed to stand under 
the guardianship of the god Tane, who protected the trees, rats, birds, 
and all woodland products from unauthorized interference. A taboo lay 
upon them. Hence Tane had to be placated and the taboo raised before 
a Maori would venture to put any of these things to his own use. We 
find among the Maori a whole series of ivhakanoa rites, ceremonies 
devised to make sacred or forbidden things ‘common,’ before they could 
be made available for ordinary use. Thus, the erection of a carved meet- 
ing house was surrounded by much taboo. While the work was in progress 
only authorized persons, such as the priest and the builders, were allowed 
within. No food could be taken inside nor could the chips and shavings 
from the timber be used for cooking food or for any ordinary purpose. 
When the building was finally completed, there was no further necessity 
for stringent taboo; however, it still clung to the completed structure 
and had to be removed by special ceremony, which finally freed the 
finished house from any taboo restrictions and made it available for 
common use. ^ 

The concept and nature of taboo, as operative among the Maori, is 

^ • 

E. S. Craighili Handy, Polynesian Religion^ pp. 43 seq. 
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best understood by associating it with the correlated notion of a non- 
material core or ‘life-principle’ {mauri) which was connected with all 
things in nature and gave them their vitality, in fact their very existence. 
In the casfe of a forest, for example, its fertility and productive pow jr 
depended upon its mauri. The fruiting of trees, the abundance of birds 
and rats, all hinged upon the preservation of their mauri intact. The 
same applied to fisheries. Firth correctly notes that this mauri was an 
intangible and imponderable essence, impersonal in character. It should 
not be confused with the notion of an indwelling spirit. In the various 
economic undertakings of their daily life the Maori, while using the 
resources provided by their environment, were careful not to interfere 
with the mauri of these things, thus contaminating them. Hence the taboo 
regulations. A system of protective magic was instituted. This was made 
possible or more readily workable for the reason that the mauri of a 
thing could be isolated from its normal physical i)ase and localized in 
a particular spot or a small material object, such as a stone. This could 
easily be hidden away in some obscure spot where it would be safe from 
prying eyes, thus ensuring the life principle and productive powers of 
the forest.-^ Tlie term applied to such a material de]>ository of the life 
power of something else being also mauri^ one should be forewarned 
against confusion in interpretation. The mauri stone is generally con- 
cealed at the base of a tree, buried in the ground or sunk in the bed of a 
streani.““ 

In addition to these relatively passive measures for the protection of 
natural resources, more active ones were taken on occasion, which con- 
sisted in the setting up of a rahuL The procedure was, in brief, like this. 
A post, termed rahui, was set up in the ground on the edge of a forest, 
the bank of a stream, or other spot which was to be protected. To this 
post was attached a maro, consisting of a lock of hair or a bunch of grass. 

Raymond Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, pp. 234 se(]. 
Aptly enough, Firth here refers to the well-known Russian fairy-tale in whieh a 
giant hides his life or soul in an egg whieh he carefully conceals; thence he is 
impervious to bodily assault and continues on his cheerful and wicked course, 
until one day the egg is found and broken. Thereupon the giant perishes. 

The mauri of the fisheries of the Mokaii River reposes in a large hour-glass- 
shaped stone (perhaps of great antiquity, as according to tradition it had been 
the anchor of the ancestral canoe, Tainuit. This stone was once carried away by 
a European, but had to be restored by the government at the natives’ earnest re- 
quest, the latter claiming that their fish had deserted tlie river. ‘Recently,’ con- 
tinues Firth, ‘hearing that it was proposed to remove the stone for safe keeping 
at a museum, the local natives assembled, dug it out from its resting place in the 
sands of the river, and concealed it, subsequently revealing it again to the public 
view by imbedding it in a concrete base for protection. They feared lest again the 
“rock” of the fishing grounds depart.’ {Ibid., p. 246, note 1.) 
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Then a priest proceeded by means of magical incantations to ‘sharpen 
the teeth of the rahui, that it might destroy man.’ To overcome the pro- 
tective power of the rahui, counter-devices, also magical, were known, 
v^ich an ill-wishing intruder might employ to neutralize th^ power of 
the rahui. Whereupon he might use his spell to hurt the fertility of the 
forest. Such an eventuality was, in fact, foreseen and measures were 
taken against it: a false maro was attached to the post, whereas the real 
one impregnated with the destructive magic against an intruder, as well 
as the rahui stone, were concealed. As a consequence, the misled in- 
truder, when he tried to direct his arts against the rahui post, would fail 
to neutralize its magic: on the contrary, it was still there and would 
work to his destruction should he attempt to meddle with the mauri of 
the forest. 

I'he infringement of a rahui, as will be seen, was a serious matter, 
^^lien a rahui was equipped with a dangerous spell, a breach of it was 
believed to be punished automatically, the culprit being afflicted with 
a wasting disease. In case no spell had been performed over a rahui, 
its infringement was penalized by means of witchcraft exercised by the 
owners of tlie forest or fishery. When a rahui was imposed by a chief 
on behalf of his tribe, transgressors were slain in punishment. In some 
historical instances, hostilities between two tribes or hapu broke out 
on account of an infringement against a rahui. 

It will be clear from these instances of Maori taboo how close, on oc- 
casion, can be the relationship between taboo and magic. It seems then 
that Marett knew well wliercof he spoke when he referred to taboo as 
‘negative magic.’ 



Chapter XVI 

THE SPIRIT WORLD 


Chukchee Animism 


Like that of ali primitives, the world view of the Chukchee is an ani- 
mistic one. Every object here can act, speak, and walk. Everything that 
exists has its own ‘Voice’ or ‘Master.’ Reindeer skins have a Master of 
their own. In the night-time they turn into reindeer and walk to and fro. 
The very shadows on the walls live in tribes in their own country where 
they have huts and subsist by hunting. 

Interesting beliefs are entertained about Mushrooms and Mushroom- 
Men. Mushrooms, when they grow, are so powerful that they split whole 
trees. These Mushrooms appear to be intoxicated men in the shape of 
humans, resembling their real shapes in some particular. Thus one may 
have but one leg, another a very large head, and so on. The number of 
Mushrooms that appear to a man varies in accordance with the num- 
ber of mushrooms he has eaten. The Mushroom-Men lead the dreamer 


through the world and show him real and imaginary things. They take 
him to places where the dead live, through which they travel along many 
intricate paths. 

Wooden amulets in a bag become Herdsmen ^lnd go out at night to 
protect the herd from wolves. Black and polar bears, eagles, small birds, 
sea mammals, all have countis^s of their own and live like humans. They 
can turn into human beings, while preserving some of their own qualities. 
Mice-People live in underground houses, using a certain root as their 
reindeer. They have sledges made of grass. Off and on, they become 
transformed into real hunters, with regular sledges, and hunt polar bears. 

According to one story, a dried skin of an ermine transformed itself 
into a real ermine, which later turned into a large polar bear. Boulders 
are regarded as petrified creatures. They represent the first attempt of 


the Creator to make man. As they were very clumsy, he transformed them 
into stones. After this, animals and men were created. 


Forests, rivers, and lakes have their own Masters; the same applif*® to 
various classes of animals and trees, whi^^^h must thence be treated with 
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circumspection. The only exception among trees is tlie birch, which men 
handle as their ‘equal.’ Sledges, shafts of spears, and the like are made 
of bircli wood. Native sketches of spirits collect ‘d by Bogoras show tliat 
% these resemble, to a degree, the animals to which they belong. Thus the 
Master of fish and of mountain brooks has a long thin body and a face 
covered witli hair. The Master of the forest has a body of wood without 
arms or legs. His eyes are on the crown of his head and he rolls along 
like a log of wood.^ 

Pilchvutchin is an especially important Owner or Master of wild 
reindeer and of all land game. He lives in deep ravines, or stays near 
the forest border. When amiable, he sends reindeer to the hunters, but 
when he is angered, he withholds the supply. He is the guardian of all 
ancient customs and sacrifices connected with the hunt. Any neglect of 
these angers him. In size he is reported to be not larger than a man’s 
finger, while his footprints on the snow are like those of a mouse. Ac- 
cording to the beliefs of the Maritime Chukchee, Pitchviitchin has power 
over sea game also. At times one may see him passing the door of a hi use 
in the shape of a small black pup, but on inspection the footprints will 
prove like those of a mouse, revealing his identity. As soon as this is 
discovered, the people offer him a sacrifice, believing that in the follow- 
ing year a large whale will drift to that part of the house. Pitchvutchin’s 
sled is very small and made of grass. Instead of reindeer, he drives a 
mouse, or a certain small root. In fact, he himself is sometimes repre- 
sented as the root driving a mouse. The lemming is his polar bear. He 
kills it and loads it on his sledge. On the other hand, he is believed to be 
very strong, can wrestle with giants, and upon occasion can load a real 
polar bear upon liis sledge. He takes no solid food, living on odours. 

Three classes of spirits called kelet are especially prominent in Chuk- 
chee belief: evil spirits which, walking invisibly, carry disease and 
death and prey on human bodies and souls; blood-thirsty cannibals 
who live on distant shores and fight Chukchee warriors; and spirits 
which are at the call of shamans and^help them in their magic. 

Among spirits of the first variety are the Ground Spirits. They have 
the forms of different creatures, fish, deg, bird, fox, insect, but are very 

^ This has an interesting bearing on Spencer’s theory that the spirits populating 
the world in the animistic age were, ^t least in origin, human spirits. This part of 
Spencer’s theory, incidentally, was rejected by Tylor, who held that each order 
of creatures or things in nature had its own kind of spirits from ih^ beginning. 
The Chukchee evidence supports Tylor’s view. But there are, of course, numerous 
instances where the spirits of animals, plants, etc., are human spirits. It seems 
thus that Loth Tylor and Spencer were right in their individual versiorc of the 
theory, wrong in rejecting each other’s versions. 
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small. ^ In proportion to their size, they always have a very large mouth, 
set with many strong teeth. The kelet do not like to stay in their own 
villages. They prefer to visit human settlements, and are believed to be 
constantly wandering about in search of human prey. But they them- 
selves live like human beings, and are considered a tribe like other tribes: 
they marry and have children, occupy villages and camps, and travel 
about the country with reindeer and dogs. Tlieir young boys and girls 
go hunting and fishing, while the old men sit at home and try to read the 
future by the aid of divining stones. They always hunt man, whom they 
call ‘Little Seal.’ Their divining stone is a human skull, while men often 
use animal skulls for that purpose. 

If the kelet can catch a human soul, they chop it to pieces, cook it in 
a kettle and feed it to their children. The kelet and the shamans are 
hostile to each other. In their encounters, victory does not always rest 
with the kelet. Animals of peculiar form are sacrificed to the kelet, such 
as reindeer with unusual antlers, while reindeer with black ear-points, 
or new-born fauns with misshapen mouths. Natural death is unknown 
to the Chukchee. When a man dies, he is supposed to have been killed by 
a spirit, or by the charm of an evil shaman. 

The second variety of supernatural creatures are the Giants, who live 
on earth but far removed from human habitation. They are always repre- 
sented as very poor. They can be fought with ordinary means. 

The third variety of spirits are those appearing to shamans. At shaman- 
istic performances, they usually figure as the ‘spirit-voices’ of the shaman 
produced by the latter by means of ventriloquism. Shamanistic spirits 
may appear as wolves, reindeer, walrus, whales, birds, plants, icebergs, 
utensils, pots, needles, and needle-cases. The shamanistic spirits are very 
mean to the shaman in case he commits any irregularities, but if his be- 
haviour is unobjectionable, they are always at his call. Also, these spirits 
seem to engage in constant quarrels with each other, and then the shaman 
plays the conciliator. 

The Chukchee personify the ‘(directions’ of the compass, of which 
they recognize twenty-two, including the Zenith and the Nadir. Of these 
the Mid-Day and the Dawn are the most important and to them most of 
the sacrifices are made. 

The sun, moon, and stars are also conceived as men of different kinds. 

The Chukchee believe in a number of indefinite beings whose char- 
acter and shape remain vague. Among these are the Creator, the Upper 

2 The diminutive character of many of the Chukchee spirits is paralleled by a 
similar tjait of some Northwest Coast spirits. Why this should be so, is. as so often, 
not easy to see. 
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Being, the World, the Merciful Being, the Life-Giving Being, and the 
Luck-Giving Being. ^ 

The Zenith, Mid-Day, and Dawn are often represented as identical 
with the creator of the world. Among the baptized Chukchee, the Christian 
God has a place assigned to him side-by-side with these vague superior 
beings. 

A special group of spirits are the House Spirits. They are regarded 
as permanently associated with the house, their very names being derived 
from a stem meaning ‘absence of motion.’ These spirits live like the 
Chukchee tliernselves. They stay in pairs and liave children. Their chil- 
dren get sick and die. Wlien a spirit child dies, the spirit may make 
friends with another spirit and allow it to have relations with his wife, a 
custom current among the Chukchee. 

Among the many charms of the Chukchee those of the household are 
of special interest, and among these, particularly, the hearth itself. 
Bogoras’s statement on this subject deserves to be quoted verbatim: ‘The 
chief place among the sacred things of the household belongs to the 
hearth itself. At every ceremonial, the hearth-fire is fed by a new spark 
from each of the hereditary fire-tools. Each family has a fire of its own 
and interchange of fires is strictly prohibited. Families whose fires are 
derived from different lines of ancestors, even though they may be living 
for years in one camp, will carefully guard against any contact with 
their fires. To borrow a neighbour’s fire is held to be one of the greatest 
of sins. If a camp is pitched on a spot formerly occupied by another 
family, the Chukghee woman, in order to start a new fire, will not avail 
herself of the coal or wood that was left. Even when encamped on the 
treeless tundra, she will break up the sledges for firewood rather than 
take a single splinter bearing marks of an alien fire. Interchange of house- 
hold utensils connected with the hearth — like kettles, dishes, lamps, re- 
ceptacles for meat, etc. — is also strictly forbidden. It is even considered 
sinful to warm at one hearth a piece of cold meat which has been boiled 
at another. All these restrictions, however, refer only to the “genuine 
fire,” obtained for a native hearth by means of a wooden drill and the 
sacred fire board.’ 

2 Bogoras believes that these vague deities repfesent an indefinite transforma- 
tion of the creative principle of the world and may be compared to the manitou 
or wakan of the American Indians. On the basis of Bogoras’s own statement about 
these beings, this analogy seems doubtful. The talented author’s 0]#nion is ad- 
duced here for what it may be worth. It may be noted in passing that while 
Bogoras has few peers as an observer, his interpretations, mostly omitted here, 
are often arbitrary. The data an Chukchee animism are taken from W.*Bogoras, 
The Chukchee, 1: ‘Religion’ (Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. VII). 
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The Guardian Spirit in American Indian Religion 

Of all religious phenomena in North America, the most general as 
well as varied are the beliefs and practices centring in the cult of the 
guardian spirit. In essence, these cults are rooted in a faith in super- 
natural power, personal or impersonal. 

To acquire a guardian spirit is the Indian’s most sacred quest. When 
a boy approaches maturity, when ‘his voice begins to change,’ he re- 
pairs to the woods, where he builds for himself a crude hut or tent. Here 
he lives in isolation, takes frequent purgatives and eats sparingly. His 
thoughts are bent on the supernatural experience he is about to face. 
When he has reached a high stale of purity, physically and spiritually 
(‘so the spirits can look tlirough him,’ says the Indian), the desire of 
his soul is realized: the guardian spirit appears to him in a dream or 
vision. The spirit may appear in animal, bird, or human shape, or it may 
be a monster creature told about in myth. The guardian spirit bestows 
upon the novice a supernatural gift or several such and, having given 
him advice as to a proper life to lead, disappears. Henceforth, the youth 
stands in an intimate personal relation to the spirit, appeals to it for 
protection, and is warned by it when danger impends. If the spirit is an 
animal or bird, the youth may have to abstain from eating or killing 
individuals of that species; this taboo, however, is not found in all Indian 
tribes.^ 

This generalized representation of the guardian-spirit quest does scant 
justice to this central cult of the North American Indians and its many 
cultural ramifications. It may be of interest, therefore, to dwell some- 
what more fully on the particular forms assumed by the guardian-spirit 
cult among several representative tribal groups. 

The southern Kw^akiutl of the Northw'^est Coast are divided into a large 
number of clans, each of which traces its origin to a mythical ancestor 
whose adventures are connected with the crests and privileges of the 
clan. In the course of his adventures, the ancestor meets the sacred crea- 
ture of the clan and obtains from it supernatural powers and magical 

suggestive account of the acquisition of a guardian spirit is found in Paul 
Radin’s ‘An Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian,’ Journal of American Folk' 
Lore, 191.3, In this case, the supernatural protector is the Earth Spirit, with whom 
the somewhat sophisticated Indian repeatedly fails to enter into rapport. The 
entire account bears the stamp of genuineness and is particularly interesting as a 
portrayal oA the transition between blind faith and mild scepticism characteristic 
of some modern Indians. For an excellent account of a highly elaborate and 
picturesfjue vision I want to refer to Black Elk Speaks, the life story of a ‘holy man’ 
of the Ogalala Sioux, as told to John G. Neihardt, -pp. 20-47 (‘The Great Vision’). 
Unfortunately the account is too long for reproduction here. 
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objects, such as the tnagic harpoon which ensures success in sea- water 
hunting, the water of life which resuscitates the dead, and the like. He 
also receives a dance, a song, a distinctive cry — each spirit having a 
cry of its own- -and the right to use certain carvings. The dance con- 
sists of a dramatization ol the myth in which the ancestor acquires gifts 
from the spirit. Some of these spirits are animals, such as the bear, wolf, 
sea-lion, killer-whale; others are fabulous monsters. To the latter class 
belongs Sisiutl, a mythical double-headed snake which often assumes 
the shape of a fish. To eat or even see it means death: all joints of the 
culprit become dislocated and his head is turned backwards. Another 
monster is the cannibal-woman, Dzonoqwa. Both Sisiutl and Dzonoqw'a 
are dangerous when hostile, but when their goodwill is assured they 
become useful, and the powers they bestow are greatly sought after. 

Among the Kwakiutl all these spirits with their gifts tend to become 
hereditary clan privileges. In some instances an individual may transmit 
some of these valuable possessions to his own descendants; but more 
often a set of guardian spirits with their gifts are heieditary in a clan, 
and all individuals of the clan may obtain supernatural powers from 
these spirits. Some spirits appear only in the ancestral tradition, others 
may still be obtained by Kwakiutl youths. Prominent among spirits of 
the latter class is Making-War-all-over-the-Earth. With the assistance of 
this spirit, a youth may obtain three different powers: mastery over the 
Sisiutl, the capacity to catch the invisible Dream Spirits, and insensi- 
bility to pain and wounds. With the assistance of The-First-One-to-Eat- 
Man-al-the-Mouth-of-lhe-River, anotlier spirit, nine powers may be ob- 
tained. The spiiil’Maden is a bird and gives the faculty of flying. Various 
ghost spirits bestow the power to return to life after having been killed. 

The spirits appear only in the winter, the season of the ^secrets.’ Dur- 
ing the winter ceremonial, the people are divided into two main bodies: 
the initiated ("Seals’) and the uninitiated ("Sparrows’). The latter are 
divided into groups consisting of individuals who expect to be initiated 
at about the same time. There are ten such groups or societies — seven 
male and three female— and most of them bear animal names. 

Througliout the ceremonies the two groups are hostile to each other. 
The Seals attack and torment the Sparrows, who try to reciprocate to 
the best of their ability. The object of a number of ceremonies performed 
by each society is to secure theTeturn of the youth who has been taken 
away by the spirit protector of the society. When the novice finally re- 
turns he is in a stale of ecstasy, and other ceremonies are performed to 
restore him to his senses. 

Among the Haida the gu&rdian-spirit idea finds its clearest expression 
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in the beliefs about shamans. Wlien a supernatural being takes posses- 
sion of a man, speaking and acting through him, tlie man becomes a 
shaman. While thus possessed, the shaman loses his personal identity 
and becomes^ one with the spirit. He dresses as directed by the spirit 
and uses its language. Thus, if a supernatural being from the Tlingit 
country takes possession of a shaman, he speaks Tlingit, although other- 
wise ignorant of that tongue. The personal name, also, is discarded, and 
that of the spirit substituted, and as the spirit changes, the name is also 
changed. 

The Tlingit shamans were even more powerful than those of the Haida. 
Whereas the Haida shaman usually owns only one spirit and no masks, 
his Tlingit colleague can boast of several spirits and masks. The repre- 
sentations of subsidiary spirits, to be seen on some masks, are expected 
'to strengthen various faculties of the shaman. The shamans, as well as 
ordinary individuals, can increase their powers by obtaining the tongues 
of a variety of spirit animals, especially those of land-otters. These 
tongues are mixed with eagle claws and other articles and are carefully 
stored away. Sliamans often perform merely for display, or, when de- 
sirous of demonstrating their superior powers, they may engage in im- 
aginary battles with other shamans many miles away. 

It will thus be seen how deeply the belief in guardian spirits has 
entered into the lives and thoughts of the people of British Columbia 
and southern Alaska. Reared on the fertile ground of an all-pervading 
animism, guardian spirits manifest themselves through the medium of 
many things and creatures. By means of art, the realm of magical poten- 
tialities becomes further extended — wlien tlie representation of a spirit 
protector is car\ed on an implement, weapon, or ceremonial object, the 
thing itself becomes a carrier of supernatural powers. Among the Kwa- 
kiutl, the guardian-spirit idea stands in the centre of a complex system 
of secret societies and initiation rites. With the approach of winter, the 
guardian spirit, like a ghost of the past, emerges from its summer re- 
tirement and through the medium pf names transforms the social organ- 
ization of the people.-' Among the Haida and Tlingit the belief in the 
magical powers of supernatural helpers has engendered a prolific growth 
of shamanistic practices. The Tsimshian, Haida, and Tlingit have woven 
the guardian spirit into thoir family and clan legends, the incidents of 
which receive dramatic embodiment in tbe dances of the secret societies. 

® For det^ls al)out this unique seasonal transformation of the Kwakiiitl consult 
Franz Boas, ‘The Secret Societies and Social Organization of the Kwakiull Indians, 
Proceed'mgs, United States National Museum, 1895, from which study the details 
about KwakiutI guardian spirits are gleaned. 
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The guardian spirit also figures as a standard of rank. The vaster the 
powers of a supernatural guardian, the greater respect does its owner 
command, while the secret societies rank according to the powers of their 
members. 

In the Plateau area, the guardian-spirit phenomena have been studied 
with particular care among the Thompson River Indians, t)ie Shuswap, 
and the Lillooet. Among the Thompson River Indians, every person 
acquired a guardian spirit at puberty. The spirits were not inlierited, 
except in the case of a few powerful shamans. All animals and objects 
possessed of magical qualities could become guardian spirits. The 
powers of such spirits had become dilTercntiated, so that certain kinds 
of spirits were associated with definite social or professional groups. The 
shamans had tlicir favourite spirits, including natural phenomena (night, 
fog, east, west), man or parts of the human body (woman, young girl, 
hands or feet of man, etc.), animals (bat), objecls referring to death 
(laiid of souls, ghosts, dead men’s hair, bones and teeth, etc.). Warriors 
had their set of spirits, so did hunters, fishermen, gamblers, runners, 
women. Each person partook of the qualities of his or her guardian spirit. 
Among the spirits pec’uliar to shamans, parts of animals or objects were 
not uncommon, such as the tail of a snake, the nipple of a gun, the left 
or right side of anything, and llie like.*'' Allliough the range of animals, 
natural phenomena, inanimate objects, which could become guardian 
spirits, embraced a large part of nature, certain animals lacked magic 
power and never figured as guardian spirits." Such were the mouse, chip- 
munk, squirrel, rat, and butterfly. Few birds and scarcely any trees or 
herbs ever functioned as spirit protedors. 

When the Shuswap lad began to dream of women, arrows, and canoes, 
or when his voice began to change, his time had arrived for craving and 
obtaining a guardian spirit. Similarly, the young men of the Lillooet 
acquired guardian spirits, and at the instigation of their elders, per- 
formed guardian -spirit dances during which they imitated their super- 
natural protectors in motion, geslure, and cry. In some of their clan 
dances masks were used, which .sometimes referred to an incident in 
the clan myth. The dancer personified the ancestor himself or the guard- 
ian spirit. Powerful spirits enabled the shaman to perform wonderful 
feats. Among the Lillooet weajjons, irnplcnTents, and other objects were 

Compare this variety of spirits with Frazer’s ‘split totems.’ {Tptejnism and 
Exognniy, vol. IV.) 

In Australia, where the larger part of animal and bird nature is drawn upon 
for toiemic service, there are ^’crtain animals and birds which, for one^reason or 
another, never function in this capacity. 
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often decorated with designs representing guardian spirits. Similar fig- 
ures were painted or tattooed on face and body. 

Among these tribes, the common people were divided into societies. 
Membership in most of these was not strictly hereditary, while in others, 
such as the Black Bear, the hereditary character was more pronounced. 
Among tile twenty-nine protectors of the society, twenty were animals, 
while the rest included plants, natural phenomena, inanimate objects, as 
well as hunger and famine. Some of thc^se societies were regarded as 
closely related and the members of these were permitted to use each 
other's dances and songs; but as a rule each society claimed its own dis- 
tinctive garments, ornaments, songs, and dances. 

Some of the ceremonies could be performed at any time, but the favour- 
ite ceremonial season was the winter. During the dances the moose, cari- 
bou, elk, deer, and other protective spirits were impersonated. The actors 
dressed in the skins of these animals, the scalp part hanging over their 
heads and faces. Some had antlers attached to the head and neck. The 
dancers went through all the actions of the animal impersonated, imitat- 
ing the incidents in the fishing, hunting, snaring, chasing over lakes in 
canoes, and final capture or death of the animal. 

In the Plains area, the form assumed by the guardian-spirit experience 
is that of a transfer of a possession, material or spiritual, natural or super- 
natural, from one owner to another. The transfer may be from man to 
man, or from a guardian spirit to a novice. The medium of transfer is 
usually a dream. The pattern of the entire procedure has become so 
highly standardized that students find it hard to distinguish between an 
original guardian-spirit acquisition and an account of a transfer of a 
spirit from individual to individual. What is peculiar here is the role 
played by the medicine-bundle. Having secured a vision, or dream, the 
initiate prepares a medicine-bundle, a bag made of otter skin, filled with 
various small articles, such as pieces of skin, small pebbles, quartz, 
or animal or vegetable matter (p. 208, note 1 ) . While the intrinsic value of 
these objects is nil, they acquire in this context tlie significance of charms 
carrying supernatural power. A medicine-bundle may thus be likened to 
an electric battery, charged with potential current, from which great 
quantities of dynamic force can be extracted at will. Contrary to the 
customs of the Plateau area but in line with those of the Northwest, 
medicine-bundles and even guardian spirits tend to become hereditary 
among soi^e Plains tribes. It must be noted, however, that this process 
of hereditary transfer, when unaccompanied by a personal guardian- 
spirit experience, may not continue indefinitely without a consequent 
loss of power. It may go on for two generations, but at the third transfer 
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the power gives out — ^the dynamo must be recharged by personal contact 
with a supernatural source if it is to continue doing work along magical 
lines, 

• It is characteristic of the guardian-spirit cult in the Plaftis that the 
supernatural vision is sought, not at puberty, but by adults. In details, 
the cults differ greatly from tribe to tribe.^ 

Among the Winnebago, who in their guardian-spirit customs are a 
typical Plains tribe, there is one peculiarity in so far as the guardian 
spirits are conceived as being localized. These spirits, which may be 
designated as guardian prototypes or originals, reside in definite places, 
in a valley or mountain fastness, or behind a certain rock.'^ The guardian 
spirits which appear to the searchers for power are but reflections or 
spiritual reprcsenlatives of these permanent reservoirs of magical po- 
tency. There is striking resemblance between this conception and the 
ideas of the Chukchee and Koryak of northeastern Siberia, where a 
similar relationship obtains between the so-called supernatural Masters 
and their animal representatives on earth. 

Among the Iroquois, guardian spirits — whether of animals, birds or 
objects— almost always appear in human form. This is in keeping wdth 
the highly anthropomorphic character of Iroquoian religion, mythology 

^ The following condensed statement of the local peculiarities of guardian-spirit 
cults in the Plains is abstracted from Ruth Benedict’s The Concept of the Guardian 
Spirit in North America. 

The Arapaho use self-torture to induce the vision. All adult males seek it, and 
it depends wholly on the power given him at that time whether the suppliant be- 
comes a shaman or a» warrior. The Dakota mark olF the laity —shamans fast once 
to obtain a guardian spirit and have a vision of an elaborate nature; the laity, on 
the other hand, fast on every occasion, with extreme self-torture, the fast being 
not for the guardian spirit hut for help from tlic Sun in some particular and im- 
mediate undertaking. The Oow, again, require a guarilian spirit as a part of the 
equipment of every amhilious man, and the suppliant becomes a ‘cliild’ of his 
vision-adopted ‘father.’ The formula of the procedure in this tribe is rigid and 
distinctive. 

The Blackfoot use no torture except hunger and thirst to induce the vision. 
Here the pattern permits and almost demands that the vision be bought and sold. 
The Blackfoot make no distinction between the visions they have bought and those 
for which they have themselves fasted. To invest in other men’s visions is a neces- 
sary qualification for social prestige; the medicine-bundles, which are the visible 
insignia of possession, form the basis of their economic system. 

Among the H’datsa the idea of inheritance was elaborated. They paid sufficient 
heed to the Blackfoot scheme to require that payment he made for all such in- 
herited things. Also they behaved in accordance with general Plains theory in 
insisting that before inheriting one must see the vision. Hence, it l)ccam^ necessary 
for the head of a family to exercise supervision over the novice in order that the 
proper family spirit might appear to him. In spite of all this, however, the tribal 
pattern required that the medicine-bundle descend from father to son. • 

® Cf. p. 284 , where a similar belief is reported among the African Baganda. 
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and cosmology. A number of societies also occur here which are more 
or less clearly associated with supernatural protectors. 

The guardian-spirit beliefs of the North American Indians thus present 
an inlerestfng illustration of a cultural feature, indigenous in an immens>:i 
area and evidently of great antiquity, which in a multitude of forms and 
cultural associations appears in all the major areas and probably in 
every tribe of the vast continent. A possible exception are the Eskimo, 
but even here the spirit helpers of the angakut almost certainly belong 
to the same category of spirits, on a par with the spirit assistants, mes- 
sengers. and the like of the shamans of northeastern Siberia. 

Guardian spirits are not unknown in Australia, and cognate beliefs 
have been described in some of the Island groups of Melanesia as well 
as in the Malay archipelago. In a wider sense, beliefs in guardian spirits 
or spirit protectors are common throughout Africa and among primitive 
tribes in general, but in North America alone have these beliefs with 
their associated practices entered into an extraordinary number of cul- 
tural associations, thus aflecting the personal religion, as well as the 
religious institutionalism, mythology, totemism, and even some aspects 
of the social organization of the Indians. It is in this sense that one might 
well speak of the guardian-spirit cults as one of the central features of 
the religion of the North American Indians. 



Chapter XVII 

SHAMANS AND RELIGIOUS ORIGINS 


Medicine-Men Among the Chvikchee and Others 

Some family rituals of the Cliukchee are in some respects like 
shamanism. Almost any Chukchee will from time to time sit down in 
the outer room with the family drum, and wliile drumming energetically 
.ill sing songs and perhaps even try to commune with spirits. In this 
sense it can be said that many people act as shamans. The real shamaii- 
istic performances, however, always take place in the sleeping-room, 
at night, and in darkness. 

Shamans among the Cliukchee are essentially ‘those with spirits.’ Both 
men and women may be shamans. It is in fact probable that true 
shamanism is more common among women than among men, but the 
higher grades of shamanislif* powers and performances are restricted 
to men. The bearing of children has a bad effect on shamanistic power. 
The same is true of anything in any way connected with birth, the evil 
iidlucnce extending both to men and to women. 1 here is, however, one 
feature which is entirely beyond the reach of women shamans, and that 
is ventriloquism. 

True shamans among the Chukchee, as in northeastern Siberia gen- 
erally, are people of a distinct psychic cast. ‘The shamans among the 
Chukchee with whom I conversed,’ writes Bogoras, ‘were as a rule 
extremely excitable, almost fiysterical, and not a few of them were half 
crazy. Their cunning resembled the cunning of a lunatic.’ 

The future shaman may be discerned at an early age. Plis gaze is 
directed into space and his eyes are unusually bright, so bright, indeed, 
claim the jjeople, that he can see spirits in the dark. During a shamanistic 
performance, the shaman is extremely sensitive (‘bashful’). He is 
afraid of strange people and objects and shrinks from ridicule and 
criticism. The spirits themselves are also believed to be bashful ‘unless 
the audience is such as to favour their appearance.’ ^ * 

1 This sett'ng should be compared with that of modern spiritualistic §eances 
which, as a rule, take place in •utter darkness, the major performer or medium 
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Bogoras stales, in agreement with his predecessors in Siberian eth- 
nology, that this hypersensitiveness of the shaman is restricted neither 
to this class of magicians, nor to the Chukchee region, but is a psycho- 
logical characteristic of this entire Siberian area. Even the Russian 
creoles are not immune from it. Men of the latter class have been known 
to die when threatened, or when their death was foretold in a dream. ^ 
While disliarmony with the kelet may occasion the death of a shaman, 
he is otherwise regarded as ‘very tough.’ Normally ‘hard to kill,’ then, 
a shaman is, under certain conditions, ‘soft to die.’ 

When the call to shamanism comes to a young boy, spirits appear 
to him. Strange objects lie across his path, of which he makes amulets, 
and the like. For a time he may resist the call, for persons do not usually 
want to become shamans.*' When the youth finally becomes a shaman 
and has practised for a number of years, he may discard his art, without 
fear of angering the spirits. 

The ‘gathering’ of shamanistic powers is a prolonged and laborious 
process. ‘For men, the preparatory stage of shamanistic inspiration is 
in most cases very painful, and extends over a long time. The call 
comes in an abrupt and obscure manner, leaving the young novice in 
much uncertainty regarding it. He feels “bashful” and frightened; he 
doubts his own disposition and strength, as has been the case with all 
seers, from Moses down. Half unconsciously and half against his own 
will, his whole soul undergoes a strange and painful transformation. 
This period may last months, and sometimes even years. The young 
novice, the “newly inspired,” loses all interest in the ordinary affairs of 
life. He ceases to work, takes little food and without relishing it, ceases 
to talk to people, does not even answer their questions. The greater part of 
his time he spends in sleep. 

‘Some keep to the inner room and go out but rarely. Others wander 
about in the wilderness under the pretext of hunting or of keeping 
watch over the herd, but often without taking along any arms, or the 
lasso of the herdsman. A wanderer like this, however, must be closely 
watched, otherwise he might lie down on the open tundra and sleep for 

being usually in a high-strung condition. Here, too, the audience is expected to 
be ‘friendly’ or ‘willing’— sceptics are not welcomed - for latter-day spirits also 
tend to be ‘bashful,* unless unusually shan;»eless. 

2 It has been reported about Pacific Coast shamanism that here too a shaman, 
threatened with destruction by a rival, has been known on occasion to collapse 
or even lo'^die. 

3 Contrast this with the frantic zeal displayed by the searchers for visions and 
guardian spirits in North America. 
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three or four days, incurring the danger, in winter, of being buried 
in drifting snow.’ ^ 

Hard as is the shamanislic initiation, it must at least in part be gone 
• over again before each performance, nor may the shamftn resist the 
call; when the inspiration is upon him, he must practise. Should he 
resist, his suffering becomes acute. He may sweat blood, and his actions 
become those of a madman, or epileptic. 

These performances require considerable physical exertion. Even the 
beating of the drum, without which no shamanistie performance takes 
place, requires skill and physical endurance. The same applies to the 
capacity of passing rapidly from a state of frantic excitation to one of 
normal quiescence. All this requires prolonged and strenuous practice. 
For this reason shamanism is on the whole a young man’s profession,^ 
and when a man reaches the age of forty, he usually lays dowm his 
jrt, sometimes passing it on to another. The latter act is achieved by 
blowing into the eyes or mouth of the novice, or by stabbing one’s self 
and then the latter with a knife. Whatever the novice gains in power is 
lost by the shaman, and the loss is irretrievable. 

While the typical Chukchee shaman is a neurotic, shamans occur 
whose psychic Tiiould is very different. Thus Bogoras refers to a shaman 
who was a ‘good-looking, well-proportioned man, of rather quiet man- 
ners, though an ill-advised word might throw him into intense excite- 
ment. He excelled in shamanislic devices, which a])parently required 
great physical strength and dexterity. At the same lime, however,’ he 
declared that he did not consider himself a shaman of a high order, 
and that his relations with the “spirits” should not be taken too seri- 
ously. To explain this, he said, that wlien he was young, he suffered 
from syphilis. To heal himself, he had recourse to spirits, and after 
two years, when he had become skilful in shamanislic practices, he was 
completely lestored by their help. After that, he maintained intercourse 
with the kelel for several years, and was on the point of becoming a 
really great shaman. Then suddenly Ins luck w'as gone. One of his dogs 
bore two black pups; and when he saw them both sitting side by side 
on their haunches, looking into his face, he took it as a sign that the 
time had come for him to withdraw from shamanislic practice. He suf- 
fered a relapse of his illness, and his herd was visited by hoof disease. 
Fearing that worse things might happen, he dropped all serious pur- 
suit of shamanism, and practised only the tricks which were completely 

^ W. Bogoras, The Chukchee^ 1: ‘Religion’ (Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
vol. VII), p. 120. Bogoras is our authority for this sketch of Chukchee sha^pianism. 
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harmless. As far as I could learn, he had been a magician employing 
especially the powers of evil, or practising the black art; and after the 
return of his disease he abandoned those practices, considering them 
detrimental his health and well-being.’ ^ ^ 

That the shamans practise deceit in the course of their performances 
is obvious enough. Not infrequently, in fact, this is observed even by a 
native audience, but the traditional prestige of shamanism overcomes 
the sporadic moments of scepticism. In compensation for their services, 
the shamans receive presents of meat, thongs, skins, garments, live 
reindeer, or "^alien food.’ ‘Sharnanislic advice or treatment,’ says the 
native practitioner, Svhen given gratuitously, amounts to nothing.’ ” 

The most common aims pursued at a shamanistic performance is the 
cure of the patient through the invocation of advice from spirits, or 
the bringing back of the patient’s soul, abducted by hostile spirits, or 
the foretelling of future events after consultation witli the same source. 

The following is a description of a typical shamanistic performance: 
‘After the evening meal is finished and the kettles and trays are re- 
moved to the outer tent, all the people who wish to be present at this 
seance enter the inner room, which is carefully closed for the night. 
Among the Reindeer Chukchee, the inner room is especially small, and 
its narrow space causes much inconvenience to the audience, which is 
packed together in a tight and most uncomfortable manner. The Mari- 
time Chukchee have more room, and may listen to the voices of the 
spirits with more ease and freedom. The sliaman sits on the “master’s 
place” near the back wall; and even in the most limited sleeping-room, 
some free space must he left around him. The drum is carefully looked 
over, its hide tiglitened, and, if it is much shrunken, it is moistened with 
urine and hung up for a short time over the lamp to dry. The shaman 
sometimes occupies more than an hour in this process, before he is 
satisfied with the drum. To have more freedom in his movciiients, the 
shaman usually takes ofi his fur shirt, and remains quite naked down 
to the waist. He often removes also his shoes and stockings, which, of 
course, gives free play to his feet and toes. 

Tn olden times, shamans used no stimulants; but at present they 
often smoke a pipeful of strong tobacco without admixture of wood, 
which certainly works likq a strong narcotic. This habit is copied from 
the Tungus shamans, who make great use of unmixed tobacco as a 
powerful^ stimulant. 

Ibid., p. 428-429. 

® Thi^ reminds one of the altitude of modern psychoanalysts who insist on the 
therapeutic value of the financial sacrifice made by the patient. 
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‘At last the light is put out and the shaman begins to operate. He 
beats the drum and sings his introductory tunes at first in a low voice. 
Then gradually his voice increases in volume, and soon it fills the small 
•closed-up room with violent clamour. The narrow walls resound in all 
directions. 

‘Moreover, the shaman uses his drum for modifying his voice, now 
placing it directly before his mouth, now turning it at an oblique angle, 
and all the time beating it violctitly. After a few minutes, all this noise 
begins to work strangely on the listeners, who are crouching down, 
squeezed together in a most uncomfortable position. Tliey begin to lose 
the power to locale the source of the sound ; and, almost without any 
effort of imagination, the song and the drum seem to shift from corner 
to corner, or even to move about without having any definite place at all. 

‘The shaman’s songs have no words. Their music is mostly simple, 
and consists of one short phrase repealed again and again. After repeat- 
ing it many times, the shaman breaks off, and utters a series of long- 
drawn, hysterical sighs, w'hich sound sojnething like “Ah, ya, ka, ya, 
ka, ya, ka!.” After that, he comes back to his soi]g. For this he draws 
liis breath as deep as possible in order to have more air in his lungs, and 
to make the first note the longest. 

‘Some of the tunes, however, are more varied, and are not devoid 
of a certain grace. Not a few are improvised by the shaman on the 
spot; others arc repealed from seance to seance. F.ach sliaman has 
several songs of his own, which are well-known to the people; so that 
if anybody uses one of them, for instance, at a ceremonial, the listeners 
recognize it immediately, and say that such and such a man is using 
the particular song of such and such a sliaman. 

‘But there is no definite order for the succession of the songs, and 
the shaman changes them at will, sometimes even recurring to the first 
one after a considerable interval has elapsed. I’his introductory singing 
lasts from a quarter of an hour to half an hour, or more, after which 
the kelet make their first appearance.’/ 

While the shaman does all the singing, he expects someone from the 
audience to support him by means of a series of interjections. Without 
such ‘answering calls,’ a Chukchee shaman cimsiders himself unable 
to perform his calling in a proper way.^ Tlierefore, novices, while try- 
ing to learn the shamanistic practices, usually induce a brother or 
sister to respond, thus encouraging the zeal of the perforn^r. Some 

7 Ibid., p. 430. 

® Compare the ‘answering calls’ of our congregations or the similar bthaviour 
of audiences at evangelical meetings. 
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shamans also require those people who claim their advice or treatment 
to give them answering calls during the particular part of the per« 
formance which refers to their affairs. The story-tellers of the Chukchee 
also usually* claim the assistance of their listeners, who must call outi 
the same exclamations. 

‘Among the Asiatic Eskimo, the wife and other members of the family 
form a kind of chorus, which from time to time catches uj) the tune 
and sings with the shaman. Among the Russianized Yukaghir of the 
lower Kolyma, the wife is also the assistant of her shaman husband, 
and during the performance she gives him encouraging answers, and 
he addresses her as his ‘■‘supporting staff.” 

Tn most cases the kelct begin by entering the body of the shaman. 
This is marked with some change in his manner of beating tlie drum, 
which becomes faster and more violent; but the chief mark is a series 
of new sounds, supposed to be peculiar to the kelet. The shaman shakes 
his head violently, producing with his lips a peculiar chattering noise, 
not unlike a man who is shivering with cold. He .shouts hysterically 
and in a changed voice utters strange, prolonged shrieks, such as “0 
to, to, to, to,” or ‘T pi, pi, pi, pi,” all of which are supposed to char- 
acterize the voice of the kelef. He often imitates the cries of various 
animals and birds which arc supposed to be the particular assistants. 
If the shaman is only a “single-bodied” one — that is, has no ventrilo- 
quistic powers — the kclet will proceed to sing and beat the drum by 
means of his body. The only difference will be in the timbre of the 
voice, which will sound harsh and unnatural as becomes supernatural 
beings.’ ^ 

The traits characteristic of Chukchee shamans are shared by them, 
often to a striking degree, with the Koryak, Kamchadal, and Yukaghir. 
More remotely, the Chukchee shaman is related culturally to the angakut 
of the Eskimo and the shamans of the American Northwest. 

For comparison with the above let me reproduce an account of a 
similar performance among a people called by Miss Czaplicka ‘Neo- 
Siberian’ (she designates the Chukchee as ‘■Palaeo-Siberian’) . She has 
borrowed her story from the Russian writer Syeroshevsky. In his book, 
Twelve Years in the Land of the Yakut (in Russian), he describes the 
performance of a shaman among the Yakut. It runs like this: ‘When the 
shaman who has been called to a sick person enters the yurta (hut), he 
at once trikes the place destined for him on the hilliryk agon (seat for 
honoured guests). He lies on his white mare’s skin and waits for the 

® W. tBogoras, The Chukchee etc., pp. 433-435. 
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night, the time when it is ppssible to shamanize. Meanwhile he is enter- 
tained with food and drink. 

When the sun sets and the dusk of evening approaches, all prepara- 
tions for the ceremony in the yurla are hurriedly completed: tfie ground 
is swept, the wood is cut, and food is provided in larger quantity and 
of better quality than usual. One by one the neighbours arrive and 
seat themselves along the wall, the men on the right, and the women 
on the left; the conversation is peculiarly serious and reserved, the 
movements gentle. 

‘In the northern part of the Yakut district the host chooses the best 
latchets and forms them into a loop, which is placed around the 
shaman’s shoulders and held by one of those present during the dance, 
in order to prevent the spirits from carrying him off. At length everyone 
has supper, and the household takes some rest. The shaman, sitting on 
the edge of the billiryk^ slowly untwists his tresses, muttering and giv- 
ing orders. He sometimes has a nervous and artificial hiccup which 
makes his whole body shake; his gaze does not wander, his eyes being 
fixed on one point, usually on the fire. 

‘The fire is allowed to die out. More and more deeply the dusk 
descends on the room; voices are hushed, and the company talks in a 
whisper; notice is given that anybody wishing to go out must do so 
at once, because soon the door will be closed, after which nobody can 
either go out or come in. 

‘The shaman slowly takes off his shirt and puts on his wizard’s coat, 
or failing that, he takes the woman’s coat called sangyniah.^^ Then he 
is given a pipe, which he smokes for a long time, swallowing the smoke; 
his hiccup becomes louder, he shivers more violently. When he has 
finislied smoking, his face is pale, his head falls on his breast, his eyes 
are half-closed. 

‘At this point the white mare’s skin is placed in the middle of the 
room. The shaman asks for cold water, and when he lias drunk it he 
slowly holds out his hand for the drum pj-epared for him; he then walks 
to the middle of the room, and, kneeling for a time on his right knee, 
hews solemnly to all the four corners of the world, at tlie same time 
sjuinkling the ground about him with the water from his mouth. 

‘Now everything is silent. A handful of white horsehair is thrown on 
the fire, putting it quite out; in the faint gleam of the red coals the 
black motionless figure of the shaman is still to be seen for atwhile, 

Another Russian writer, Gmelin, speaks of special embroidered stockings which 
the shaman dons in the yurta. • 
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with drooping head, big drum on breast, and face turned towards the 
south, as is also the head of the mare's skin upon which he is sitting. 

‘Complete darkness follows the dusk; the audience scarcely breathes, 
and only the unintelligible mutterings and hiccups of the shan^ian 
can be heard; gradually even this sinks into a profound silence. Eventu- 
ally a single great yawn like the clang of iron breaks the stillness, fol- 
lowed by the loud piercing cry of a falcon, or the plaintive weeping 
of a sea-mew- — then silence again. 

‘Only the gentle sound of the voice of the drum, like the humming 
of a gnat, announces that the shaman has begun to play. 

‘This music is at first soft, delicate, tender, then rough and irrepres- 
sible like the roar of an oncoming storm. It grows louder and louder 
and, like peals of thunder, wild shouts rend the air; the crow calls, 
the grebe laughs, the sea-mews complain, snipes whistle, eagles and 
hawks scream.^ ^ 

‘The music swells and rises to the highest pitch, the beating of the 
drum becomes more and more vigorous, until the two sounds combine 
in one long-drawn crescendo. The numberless small bells ring and 
clang; it is not a storm — it is a whole cascade of sounds, enough to 

overwhelm all the listeners. All at once it breaks ofif^ — there are 

one or two strong beats on the drum, which, hitherto held aloft, now 
falls to the shaman's knees. Suddenly the sound of the drum and the 
small bells ceases. Then silence for a long moment, while the gentle 
gnat-like murmur of the drum begins again. 

‘This may be repealed several limes, according to the degree of the 
shaman’s inspiration; at last, when the music takes on a certain new 
rhythm and melody, sombrely the voice of the shaman chants the follow- 
ing obscure fragments: 

“Mighty bull of the earth. . . . Horse of the steppes! 

“I, the mighty bull . . . bellow! 

“I, the horse of the steppes . . . neigh ! 

“I, the man set above all other beings! 

“I, the most gifted of all! 

“I, the man created by the master all-powerful! 

“Horse of the steppes, appear! Teach me! 

“Enchanted bull of the*earth, appear! Speak to me! 

“Powerful master, command me! 

“All you, who will go with me, give heed with your ears! Those whom 
I command not, follow me not! 

“Approach not nearer than is permitted! Look intently! 

All these sounds are produced by the shaman by means of ventriloquism. 
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“Give heed! Have a care! 

“Look heedfully! Do this, all of you . . . all together . . . all, how- 
ever luaiiy you may be! 

“Thou of the left side, O lady with thy staff, if anything be d<5ne amiss, 
if I take not the right way, I entreat you^ — correct me! Command! . . , 
“My errors and my path show to me! O mother of mine! Wing thy free 
flight ! Pave my wide roadw^ay ! 

“Souls of the sun, mothers of the sun, living in the south, in the nine 
wooded hills, ye who shall be jealous ... 1 adjure you all ... let 
them stay ... let your three shadows stand high! 

“In the East, on your mountain, lord, grandsire of mine, great of power 
and thick of neck — be thou with me! 

“And thou, grey-bearded wizard [lire], I ask thee: with all my dreams, 
with all comply! To all my desires consent. . . . Heed all! Fulfil 
all! ... All heed. ... All fulfil!” 

‘In the ensuing prayers the shaman addresses his aifulf^yat [ancestral 
spirit] and other protective “spirits”; he talks with the kaliany [mis- 
chievous familiar spirits), asks them questions, and gives answers in 
their names. Sometimes tfie shaman must pray and heat the drum a long 
time before the spirits come; often their ap])earance is so sudden and 
so impetuous that the shaman is over(a)nie and falls down. It is a good 
sign if lie falls on his face, and a bad sign if he falls on his back. 

‘When the cimagyat comes down to a shaman, he arises and begins 
to leap and dance, at first on the skin, and then, his movements becoming 
more rapid, he glides into the middle of the room. Wood is quickly 
piled on the fire, and the light spreads through the yurta, whicli is now 
full of noise and movement. The shaman dances, sings, and beats the 
drum uninterruptedly, jumps about furiously, turning his face to the 
south, then to the west, then to the east. Those who hold liim by the 
leather thongs sometimes have great difliculty in controlling his move- 
men Is. ]n the south Yakut district, however, the shaman dances un- 
fettered. Indeed, he often gives up his drum so as to be able to dance 
more unrestrainedly. 

‘The head of the shaman is bowed, his eyes are half-closed; his hair 
tumbled and in wild disorder lies on his sw^eating face, his mouth is 
twisted strangely saliva streams down his chitj, often he foams at the 
mouth. • 

‘He moves round the room, advancing and retreating, beatyig the 
drum, which resounds no less wildly than the roaring of tlie shaman 
himself; he shakes his jingling coat, and seems to become more and 
more maniacal, intoxicated wkh the noise and movement. 
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‘His fury ebbs and rises like a wave; sometimes it leaves him for 
a while, and then, holding his drum high above his head, solemnly and 
calmly he chants a prayer and summons the “spirit.” 

‘At Iasi he knows all he desires; he is acquainted with the causei^of 
the misfortune or disease with which he has been striving; he is sure 
of the help of the beings whose aid he needs. Circling about in his 
dance, singing and playing, he approaches the patient. 

‘With new objurgations he drives away the cause of the illness by 
frightening it, or by sucking it out with his mouth from the painful 
place: then, returning to the middle of the room, he drives it away by 
spitting and blowing. Then he learns what sacrifice is to be made to 
the “powerful spirits” for this harsh treatment of the spirits’ servant, 
who was sent to the patient. 

‘Then the shaman, shading his eyes from the light with his hands, 
looks attentively into each corner of the room; and if he notices any- 
thing suspicious, he again beats the drum, dances, makes terrifying 
gestures, and entreats the “spirits.” 

‘At length all is made clean, the suspicious “cloud” is no more to be 
seen, which signifies that the cause of the illness has been driven out; 
the sacrifice is accepted, the prayers have been heard — the ceremony 
is over. 

"The shaman still retains for some time after this the gift of prophecy; 
he foretells various happenings, answers the questions of the curious, 
or relates what he saw on his journey away from the earth. 

‘Finally he is carried with his mare’s skin back to his place of honour 
on the billiryk’ 

Medicine-men are, of course, ubiquitous in the primitive world. But 
in other localities their traits are only in part like those of the magic- 
working practitioners of Northeast Siberia and of northwestern and 
norlhern Nortli America. According to Koch-Criinberg, men and women 
practitioners occur among the Guana, Tuppi-Ymba, and Yekuana of 
South America. Among the Chiriguama and many other tribes studied 
by Nordenskiold, both men and women practitioners have a ‘comrade’ 
in the other world who renders assistance to them. The ‘comrades’ of 
men are women, those of women, men. Both Dobritzhoffer and Hyades- 
Deniker stale that old women are often held responsible for death. Ac- 
cording to the same authors, definite separation does not always exist 
between the offices of chief and medicine-man, at least to the extent that 

12 M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal Siberia. (Reprinted by permission of The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.) 
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some of the prominent chiefs were also known as medicine-men. In his 
work on the Arawak-speaking peoples, Max Schmidt refers to some 
traits, physical and psychic, on the basis of which boys were selected 
fcH* the profession of medicine-men. Among others, he mentions* epilepsy, 
various physical peculiarities, such as hemorrhage of the breast, and 
general nervousness. Payments for medicinal services are mentioned 
constantly and seem to be as common as they arc in Siberia. In some 
districts medicine-men belonging to a different tribe, or even to a dif- 
ferent village occupied by the same tribe, are regarded as evil, whereas 
the practitioners of one’s own tribe and village are thought to be help- 
ful and benevolent.'^ 

In some South American tribes the profession of a medicine-man 
requires long preparation, sometimes extending over months, or even 
years. Enforced fasting and various forms of self-castigation are common 
charc.cteristics of the period of apprenticeship. Some of the things the 
apprentice is expected to learn from his expert prece])tors are monoto- 
nous singing, ventriloquism, imitation of animal voices, sucking out of 
poison, the habit of drinking narcotics and poisons, the swallowing of 
small animals, the swallowing and expectorating of small pebbles and 
pieces of wood. This list of professional accomplishments, not radically 
different in South America and Northeast Siberia, brings home the fact 
that the medicine-man, if he is a mountebank, takes great pains to be a 
good one. In extreme cases, we are informed, magicians will not hesitate 
to take violent measures rather than endanger their prestige. Thus, 
Von den Steinen relates about the Bororo healers that when the death 
of a sick child has be’en foretold by one of them, he will try to help 
matters along hy sti angling it with a thread. 

In Australia, the medicinal functions of magicians are so character- 
istic that Howitt, in speaking of the southeastern district of the continent, 
defines the medicine-man as ‘one who causes or cures death by project- 
ing into bodies, or extracting from them, quartz crystals, bone, wood 
or other things.’ And he coritinues: ‘Th^, belief in magic in its various 

^•'^This psychologically plausible attitude occurs frequently in different parts of 
the world: magicians of other tribes are regarded eirher as evil or as more power- 
ful. A number of such instances have been recorded in Australia, and in North 
Anjerica the tfaida, at least, show an extraordinary resj)ect for the shamans of the 
Tlingit. In modern days, also, people \yho disclaim any faith in magic, do yet 
lend an eager ear to a Gipsy soothsayer and an equally responsive eye to a Hindu 
fakir. In a more sophisticated realm we find the common tendency of in^orting 
a physician or consultant from another city, or country — if one can afford it 
— although in sheer objectivity those available in the ‘home town’ may be just 
as good. , 
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forms — in dreams, omens and warnings — is so universal and mingles 
so intimately with the daily life of the aborigines that no one, not even 
those who practise deceit themselves, doubt the power of other medicine- 
men, or that if they failed to detect their magical purpose, the failure 
is due to an error in the practice or to the superior skill or power of 
some adverse practitioner.’ 

The kunki, magicians of the Dieri, hold intercourse with supernatural 
beings, and with their assistance interpret dreams and reveal the identity 
of those responsible for death by magic. Howitt relates the case of a 
magician who cured a man who was about to expire. The magician 
stepped outside and caught the spirit of the man just as it was pro- 
ceeding towards the other world; then, lying down on the top of 
the half-dead man, he thrust the spirit into him, thus bringing him 
back to life. As simple as that! 

In other instances, knowledge rather than magic is used, but the 
two kinds of cures are taken by the natives very much in the same 
spirit. Thus, a woman v.ho was bitten by a snake was cured by her 
husband, not a regular magician, in the following way: he secured a 
cord, tied it above the knee of the bitten leg, twisting it tighter with 
a stick, then he picked up a quartz pebble, cracked it in two, and with 
the sharp edge cut a circle right around the leg, severing the skin. The 
blood oozed out, and though the woman at first became drowsy and 
ill, she gradually recovered. 

Among the Kurnai, there is a separate variety of harmless magicians 
who go up to the s[)iril world to learn songs and dances, then come 
back and teach them to the people. 

While marked elements of similarity must have been noted between 
the magical practitioners of Northeast Siberia and those of South Amer- 
ica and SoLitlieast Australia, it must be remembered that the general 
character of the individuals who engage in magical cures in these 
regions, is not by any means the same. The shamans of Siberia and North 
Aiiierica are high-strung and .often neiirolic individuals. This is also 
true of South America, though less markedly so. The magicians of 
Australia, on the other hand, are perfectly normal people, distinguished 
rather by common sense and shrewdness than by the qualities of a so- 
called ‘psychic.’ Their ^fitness’ is more like that of chiefs and leaders 
in industrial pursuits. Together with the latter and the old men gen- 
erally^ they guide the younger generation by their example and their 
teaching. 

W. Howitt, Native Tribes of Southeasl Australia, p, 356. (By permission, 
of The Macmillan Company, publishers.) 
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The Ghost-Dance Religions of the North American Indians 

While the origin of religion is a psychological or even a psycho- 
biological problem, the anthropologist is primarily concerned with the 
forms religion takes in particular tribes, as well as with the appearance 
of religious features in a group, either as s])ontaneous inventions or 
as borrowed traits. A variety of forms taken by religious belief and 
practice in different tribes have been described in the preceding pages. 
To find examples of religious origins, on the other hand, is not so 
easy. It is for this reason that the data available on the Ghost-Dance 
religions of the Indians present a more than ordinary interest. 

The common cause of these religious revivals is to be sought in 
the abnormal conditions arising out of the contact of White man’s 
civilization with the religious and ethical traditions of the Indians. 
The node of origin of these so-called revivals in the different tribes 
is strikingly similar, while tlie irresistible spread of revivalist fervour 
from tribe to tribe presents an astounding picture of religious re- 
ceptivity, as well as of the rapidity with which a trait-complex may 
travel, under favourable conditions. 

One or two concrete examples will make clear just what it is that took 
place here. 

The great revivalist prophet, Smohalla, was a member of a small 
tribe related to the Nez Perce Indians. The date of his birth falls be- 
tween lol5 and 1820. After fretjuenting a Catholic Mission among the 
Yakima, the youth achieved renown as a warrior, and later as a 
medicine-man. As his fume as a magical practitioner grew, he became 
involved in an acrimonious dispute with Moses, a rival medicine-man 
and chief of a neighbouring tribe. The affair came to an open fight 
in which Smohalla was worsted and nearly killed. He was, in fact, left 
for dead on the battle-field. Reviving, he managed to drag himself to 
a boat, and was carried down the current of the Columbia River, until 
picked up by some White men. 

His recovery was slow. When his strength ultimately returned, he 
shewed no inclination to rejoin his people, among whom, he knew, he 
was regarded as dead. So he started on a prolonged period of wander- 
ings. He made his way along the coast to Mm^ico, and from there he 
travelled back north through Arizema and Nevada. While on this trip, 
he began to preach the new doctrine. He averred that after lii^ body 
had died he had visited the spirit world, and that he was now preaching 
by divine command. When he arrived ajuong tlic tribes who had heard 
of him before his unlucky fight, his tale was accepted as true, for he 
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had been thought dead, and it ivas known that his body had disap- 
peared. His doctrine centred in the prophecy that Indian life, as it was 
in ancient days, would return, that the buffalo would come back, and 
White man withdraw from the land. In the ceremonies which accosn* 
panied his preaching, the evidence of the impact of the rituals of the 
Catholic Church was unmistakable. The new doctrine also contained a 
rigid code of ethical behaviour, which exerted a remarkable influence 
on the tribes that fell under its sweep. 

Smohalla knew well how to enhance his prestige by little tricks, such 
as the foretelling of eclipses.’'^ He was enabled to do this by using an 
almanac and gleaning some additional items from a party of surveyors. 
This particular trick, incidentally, almost cost him his reputation. It 
so happened that at the expiration of the year he was unable to secure 
another almanac, with the credible result that his reputation for pro- 
phetic prowess went into a sudden decline. 

It seems that Smohalla was subject to cataleptic trances and that his 
alleged supernatural revelations came to him while he was lying 
prostrate in an apparently unconscious condition. The somewhat naive 
remarks quoted by James Mooney from MacMurray are of sufficient 
interest to be reproduced here: 

‘He falls into trances and lies rigid for considerable periods. Un- 
believers have experimented by sticking needles through his flesh, cut- 
ting him with knives and otherwise testing his sensibilities to pain 
without provoking any responsive action. It was asserted that he was 
surely dead, because blood did not flow from his wounds. These trances 
always excite great interest and often alarm, as he threatens to aban- 
don his earthly body altogether, because of the disobedience of his 
people. ... It is this going into long trances, out of which he comes 
as from heavy sleep, and almost immediately relates his experiences 
in the spirit land, that gave rise to the title of “Urearners,'’ or believers 
in dreams, commonly given to his followers by the neighbouring 
Whites. His actions are similar to those of a trance medium, and if self- 
hypnotization be practicable, that would seem to explain it. I ques- 
tioned him as to his trances, and hoped to have him explain them to 
me, but he avoided the subject, and was angered when I pressed him. 
He manifestly believes all he says of what occurs to him in this trance 
state. As we have hundreds of thousands of educated White people who 


It will be remembered that the early Ionian Greek philosopher, Thales, also 
enhanced his prestige by foretelling eclipses. 
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believe in similar fallacies, this is not more unlikely in an Indian 
subjected to such influences.’ 

Further on the same author continues to describe one of the cere* 
ifnonial occasions on which Smohalla preached the new religion and 
made converts. 

‘Smohalla invited me to participate in what he considered a great 
ceremonial service within the larger house. His house was built with a 
frame work of stout logs placed upright in the ground, and roofed over 
with brush, or with canvas in rainy weather. The sides consisted of 
bark and rush malting. It was about seventy -five feet long, by about 
twenty-five feet wide. Singing and drumming had been going on for 
some time when I arrived. The air resounded with the voices of hun- 
dreds of Indians, male and female, and the banging of drums. Within, 
the room was dimly lighted. Smoke curled from a fire on the floor at 
the farther end, and pervaded the atmosphere. The eeiling was hung 
with hundreds of salmon, split and drying in the smoke. 

‘The scene was a strange one. On either side of the room was a row 
of twelve women, standing erect, with arms crossed and hands ex- 
tended, with finger-tips at the shoulders. They kept time to the drums 
and the voices by balancing on the balls of their feet and tapping with 
their heels on the floor, while they chanted with varying pitch and 
time. The excitement and persistent repetition wore them out, and I 
heard that others than Smohalla had seen visions in their trances, but 
1 saw none who would admit it, or explain anything of it. 1 fancied 
they feared their own action, and that real death might come to them 
in this simulated death. 

‘Those on the right hand were dressed in garments of a red colour 
with an attempt at uniformity. Those on the left wmre costumes of white 
buckskin, said to be very ancient ceremonial costumes, with red and 
blue trimmings. All wore large round silver plates, or such other 
glittering ornaments as they possessed. A canvas covered the floor, 
and on it knelt the men and boys in lines of seven. Each seven, as a 
rule, had shirts of the same colour. The tallest were in front, the size 
diminishing regularly to the rear. Children and ancient hags filled in 
any spare space. In front on a mattress knell Smohalla, his left hand cov- 
ering his heart. On his right was the boy bell ryiger in similar posture.’ 

Another great prophet or mesi&iah was Wovoka, probably a Paiute 

James Mooney, ‘The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux Oiubrealf of 1890,’ 
14th Report^ Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 719-720, 
p. 726. 
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Indian, born about 1856. It seems that his father had been a minor 
prophet, so that Wovoka grew up in an atmosphere suggesting his 
future calling. He received his great revelation at the early age of four- 
teen. ‘On this occasion “the sun died” . and he fell asleep in the 

daytime and was taken up to the other world. Here he saw God, with 
all the people who liad died long ago engaged in their old-lime sports 
and occupations, all happy and for ever young. It was a pleasant land 
and full of game. After showing him all, God told him he must go 
back and tell his people they must be good and love one another, have 
no quarrelling and live in peace with the Whites; that they must work 
and not lie or steal; that they must put away all the old practices 
that savoured of war; that if they faithfully obeyed his instruc- 
tions, they would at last be reunited wdth their friends in this other 
world, where there would be no more death, or sickness, or old age. 
He was then given the dance which lie was commanded to bring back 
to his people. By performing this dance at intervals, for five consecu- 
tive days each time, they would secure this happiness to themselves and 
hasten the event. Finally, God gave him control over the elements, so 
that he could make it rain or snow or be dry at will, and appointed him 
his deputy to take charge of affairs in the West, while “Governor Har- 
rison” would attend to matters in the East, and he, God, would look 
after the world above. He then returned to earth and began to preach as 
he was directed, convincing the people by exercising the wonderful 
powers that had been given him.’ 

Wovoka was a powerful magician. He had five songs by means of 
which he could control rain and snow. The lirst song brought mists 
or clouds, the others, each with its specific power, brought snowfall, 
shower, rain or storm, and clear weather. The ceremonial aspect of the 
dances produced by Wovoka were of the usual kind, embracing frenzy, 
fits, and visions. 

The mythology of the doctrine can be briefly stated in the w'ords 
of Mooney: ‘The dead are all arisen and the spirit hosts are advancing 
and have already arrived at the boundaries of this earth, led forward 
by the regenerator in shape of cloudlike indistinctness. The spirit captain 
of the dead is always represented under this shadowy semblance. The 
great change will be ushered in by a trembling of this earth, at which 
the faithful are exhorted to feel no alarm. The hope held out is the 

The reference is to the eclipse of that year, an event which always arouses 
great commotion among Indians, as in any other community. It seems that the 
sickly >outh was thrown into a fit, accompanied by a rather elaborate hallucination. 

Ibid., pp. 111-712. 
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same that has inspired the Christian for nineteen centuries — a happy 
immortality in perpetual youth. As to fixing a date, the Messiah is as 
thoughtless as his predecessor in prophecy, who declares that “no 
%nan knoweth the time, not even the angels above.” ’ "" 

The ethical code embraced such maxims as, ‘Do no harm to anyone; 
do right always,’ 'Do not tell lies,’ ‘When your friends die, you must 
not cry’ — a reference to the elaborate, expensive, and often cruel burial 
rites practised by these tribes. But the most important maxim was, 
‘You must not light." The clTect of this ethical code, in its setting of 
a revivalist doctrine, seems to have been remarkable, in so far as it 
fostered friendliness among tribes that had previously been almost 
perpetually at war. 

A religious upheaval similar to the Ghost-Dance religions of the 
West swept over the Iroquois tribes of the Great Lakes region in the 
be^dmiing of llie nineteenth century. Here the prophet was Sganya- 
daiyu, ‘Ilandsonie-Lakc,’ the brother of a renowned war chief. So far 
as known, his life to the age of sixt}^ was in no way unusual, and if 
he achieved any distinction, it was by his rather wild and disorderly 
habits. Then he fell sick, his ailment being pronounced hopeless. While 
on his death-l)cd he had an elaborate dream accompanied by a vision, 
usuall}^ referred to as the vision of the ‘four angels.’ In this dream and 
vision he claims to have received the message on which he built his 
doctrine. Cliristian influence in this episode is obvious: there were the 
‘four angels’ and aTi implied belief in one supreme god, a belief for- 
eign to aboriginal Indian religion. Handsomc-Lake’s teaching rejected 
some of the ancient beliefs and ceremonies of the Iroquois as heathen 
and evil. At the same time many of the pre-existing bediefs and prac- 
tices were incorporated in the precepts of the new doctrine. Here also 
the new teaching had an ethical flavour — it prestTibed peace, truthful- 
ness, and sobriety, and comprised certain educational maxims. 

The doctrine of Handsome-Lake received wide acceptance among the 
Iroquois tribes, and to this day, on juapy of the Iroquoian reservations, 
some Indians belong to one or another Christian denomination, while 
( thers, not always the minority, are followers of Handsome-Lake and 
prefer to be designated as 'deists.’ There are still a number of men 


-0 Ibid., p. 782. 

“’^Tlie rtjference is to my friend and one-time informant, the late Chief John 
Gibson and his followers. An outstanding personality and leading exp%rt on all 
matters Jrocpioian, this remarkable man was during the last years of his life the 
principal representative of the Handsome-Lake doctrine. Notwithstanding liis total 
blindness, he cravelled yearly to the different reservations, accompanied •by his 
brother, in order to preach the doctrine. He it was who objected to the term 
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living who know the entire doctrine and preach it on the diflferent 
reservations. This process, when accompanied by explanations, takes 
all of three hours’ preaching a day for five days. It is remarkable, as 
has often been noted, how thoroughly the older beliefs of the Iroquois 
were extirpated after the emergence and spread of the new religion."- 
The Ghost-Dance religions of the western Indians and the doctrine 
of Handsome- Lake call to mind parallel phenomena in modern times. 
The numerous Russian sects, which in the course of the last three cen- 
turies have split off from the Greek Catholic Church, present many 
features of striking resemblance to those reviewed above. The conflict- 
ing interests and customs of the Whiles and the Indians, which provide 
the socio-psychological background for American Indian revivalism, 
find their analogue in the ruthless pressure exerted by the Orthodox 
Church upon the religious ideas of the ethnically complex population 
of the Russian plains. Once more we meet the prophets, wonder-workers 
and messiahs, or earthly representatives of the Messiah. The new reli- 
gions are accompanied by ceremonialism, often of a secret nature. One 
hears of visions and fits. There is, finally, an ethical code with the usual 
drastic demands on the stolidity and altruism of the devotees.-'^ 

The religious transformations of early society are veiled in dark- 
ness. It is doubtful whether we shall ever possess authentic material 
to fill in this chapter in human history; but one may be permitted to 
conjecture that religious revivals, when they did occur, came at periods 
of emotional stress and strain, perhaps precipitated by inter-tribal con- 

‘heathen’ used in Canadian Government reports to designate those Indians who 
had not become Christians. He undertook a special trip to the Indian Office in 
Ottawa to present his case in favour of the term ‘deist.’ He won the case, and the 
term is now officially used in the Canadian Government publications. 

--In his study. The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and its Derivatives; The 
Source of the Ghost Dance (193.5), Leslie Spier, with extensive documentation, de- 
fends the thesis that later Ghost-Dance religions (beginning in 1890) leaned against 
the background of the Prophet Dance, in many ways similar to the Ghost Dance 
in content, but much older as well as nearer to the original native culture. The 
author shows on a map the relative distributions of the Prophet Dance, the Ghost 
Dance, as represented by the Smohalla cult, and the modern Shaker cult, a 
christianized form of the Ghost Dance. The geographical distribution shows the 
Prophet cult to be by far the most widespread, extending south, east, and north 
beyond the Ghost Dance, thus^ indicating, with the support of chronology, that the 
latter developed on the older foundation Ijiid by the Prophet cult. The Shaker 
cult extends along the border of the Pacific, from the northern fringe of southern 
Californii^ to Puget Sound. It represents a western extension of the older native cults. 

The stat(iments in the above paragraph refer to nineteenth-century Russia. For 
lack of data I am unable to say what has become of the sectarians under the present 
regime^. 
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flict or the impact of incompatible idea-systems, and that in their 
nature, mechanism and progress, these revivals were not unlike the 
Ghost-Dance religions of the American Indians or the heretical creeds 
%f the Russian sectarians. 



Chapter XVI 1 1 

GODS AND RITUALISM 


The Supernatural World of the Bella Coola ^ 

The views of the Bella Coola about the Other World and its relation 
to the earth are elaborate and unusually systematic. Altogether, they 
say, there are five worlds, one above another. In the middle is our own 
world. Above it extend two heavens and below, two under-worlds. In 
the upper heaven resides the supreme female deity, who is relatively 
little concerned with the affairs of mankind. In the centre of the lower 
heaven stands the House-of-the-Gods in which reside the Sun and all 
the other deities. The earth is an island floating upon the ocean. The 
first under-world is inhabited by the ghosts who are at liberty to return 
to heaven, whence they may be sent down to earth again. A ghost that 
dies for a second time sinks to the lower under-world, from which there 
is no return. The female deity who rules in the uppermost heaven is 
referred to as Our Woman or Afraid-of-Nothing. This uppermost heaven 
is a prairie without any trees. To reach it one must go up the river 
from the House-of-the-Gods in the first heaven, or one may also reach 
it from the first heaven by passing through a rent in the sky. The house 
of Our Woman stands in the far East where a gale is continually blow- 
ing over the open country, driving everything towards the entrance of 
her house. Near the house itself, however, calm reigns. In front of the 
house stands a post shaped like a large winged monster. The entrance 
to the house is through its mouth. A spot in front of the house is cov- 

1 The Bella Coola Indians iniiabit^ the coasts of two long and narrow fjords in 
British Columbia. This tribe occupies a peculiar position among the peoples of 
the Northwest Coast. Analysis of their language and traditions proves that they are 
relatively recent immigrants into tlic region which they now inhal^it. Tlie language 
of the Bella Coola is Salish, and they must have once lived in the immediate 
proximity of other Salisli-speaking triJjes farther down the coast. In their physi- 
cal appearance the Bella Coola have undergone clianges due to their intermarriages 
with the northern coast tribes as well as the Athabascans of the interior, so that 
at prese|;t they differ considerably from their relatives to the south. The same is 
true of theif customs and beliefs, wlu’ch have become greatly modified through 
the influence of their northern neighbours. From this latter standpoint the Bella 
Coola, though differing from the typical Pacific Coast tribes in many particulars, 
must be regarded as forming a subdivision of the Northwest Coast area. 
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ered with gravel of three colours: blue, black, and white. Behind the 
house is a salt-water pond in which the goddess bathes. In this pond 
lives Sisiiitl, variously described as a snake or a fish. Sisiutl sometimes 
tomes down to earth. Wherever it moves the rocks burst and slide down 
the mountain-sides. 

In the beginning, it is said, the mountains were of great height. These 
mountains are supposed to have been human beings. Our Woman made 
war upon the mountains, and having vanquished them she made them 
smaller ifian they were before. During this fight she broke off the nose 
of one mountain, as can still be seen, say the Indians, when one looks at 
the mountain. When it is called by name, it answers. At the head-waters 
of the Bella Cool a River there are two mountains, one of which had 
a fire burning in its house. This fire warned the mountain god of the 
approach of enemies. When Our Woman was making \var upon the 
mountain, the fire forewarned its master. When she approached, coming 
down the river in her canoe, he broke the canoe, and she returned to 
heaven. Ihe canoe turned into stone and may still be seen at the foot 
of the mountain. Our Woman visits the earth now and tlien, bringing 
sickness and dealli with her. She is described as a great warrior. 

In the centre of the first heaven, as was said, stands the House-of-the- 
Gods. It is also referred to as the Iloiise-of-Myths or Where-Man-Was- 
Creatcd, or the House-from-Which-People-Come-Down. or the Housc- 
to-Which-Peoplc-Go. In front of the house stands a post painted with 
representi.tions of different birds, a while crane sitting on the top of 
the post. The master of the house is the Sun, also referred to as Our 
Father or Tlie-Saered'One. This god, the Sun, is the only one to whom 
tlie Bella Coola address their prayers. They also make offerings to him. 
Tliere is also another deity, as important as the Sun, who lives with 
him in the rear of the House-of-the-Gods. Near the fire is a third deity, 
an old man who formerly ruled the House-of-thc-Gods but has ceded 
his place to the other two deities. These two are the rulers of man- 
kind. It is believed that they have created man, but curiously enough, 
they are also thought to be seeking the devstnu^tion of mankind. A num- 
ber of inferior deities also reside in the House-of-lhe-Gods, whose 
functions all refer to the great winter ceremonial of the Bella Coola 
known as the ku.siut. The various rituals performed during the kusiut 
are dramatic representations of the myths referring to different deities, 
particularly those in the House-of-the-Gods, and masks repr^enling 
these deities are used in the ceremonies. One of these deities ©rdains the 
deaths of men and animals; its particular duly is to kill those ^ who 
transgress the laws of the kitsiiU, Another deity sits by itself in one 
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corner of the House«of-the-Gods, and its function it is to prevent those 
who are not initialed in the secrets of the kusiut from approaching the 
house. Then there is a deity in the form of a fabulous monster. Still 

another is a boy who performs kusiut dances all the time, and wher^ 

the gods resolve to send a new dance to the earth it is conveyed by this 
boy. In addition to these, there are other deities of similar functions 
and still others whose concein is not the kusiut but the affairs of man 
and the world. One of these is associated with the Sun, who is the 
creator of man. Thus the Sun is held responsible for the creation of 
new-born children, whereas his assistant gives a child its particular 
features. A female goddess lakes charge of children before they are 
born by rocking them in a cradle. After she has done this they are 
sent down to the world. She does this also with the children of animals, 
ordaining at the same time that their skins and flesh shall provide 
clothing and food for man. Another deity is the Mother-of-Flowers. 

Every spring she gives birth to all the plants in the order in which 

they appear. In this work she is assisted by two old women and a 
shaman. 

While the Sun and his assistant deity are seen to play an important 
part in determining ilie fates of men, tliey do not do so personally but 
through the intermediation of four brothers who carry out their 
thoughts. The names of three of these brothers are The-One-Who-Fin- 
ishes-His -Work -By-Chopping -Once, The -One -Who-Finishes-His -Work- 
By-Rubbing - Once, and The - One -Who - Finishes -His -Work-by-Cutting- 
Once. With the brothers lives a sister; together they inhabit an elevated 
room in the rear of the House-of-the-Gods. They are engaged in carv- 
ing and painting and are supposed to have given man his arts. They 
taught him to build canoes and houses, to make boxes, carve in wood, 
and paint. They taught him the art of hunting and some say that they 
made the fish. The Bella Coola believe that when a carving is made 
by them, the idea for the design is suggested by the four brothers. Al- 
tliough most of the Bella Coola >vill say that the Raven also lives in the 
House-of-the-Gods, there seems to be some doubt about this. 

In addition to all these deities there are nine brothers and a sister 
even more particularly concerned with the observation of the kusiut. 
Each one of these deities is painted with a certain design, two with that 
of the full moon, two with that of the half-moon, two with a design 
representing stars, two with the rainbow, another with the salmon- 
berry blossOm, still another with the kingfisher, and the last with a sea- 
lion Jpladder filled with grease. The last one, who is the sister, wears 
rings of red and white cedar bark. 
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In the rear of the House-of-the-Gods there is a special room in which 
lives the son of the deities, whom we might designate as Cannibal- 
Maker. Whenever the Sun and his assistant desire to destroy a visitor, 
fhey send him past the door of Cannibal-Maker’s room. The latter 
rushes out and devours the visitor. It is he who initiates the Cannibal into 
the society of that name. According to the tradition of one of the 
Bella Coola tribes, they acquired membership in the Cannibal Society 
in the following way: 

Cannibal-Maker came down to a certain mountain where he met the 
son of the first member of the tribe. He conducted him to the llouse- 
of-the-Gods, took him to his room, and bestowed a name upon him. He 
put a snake into his body which enabled him to pass through water. 
When the youth applied his mouth to the body of a person, the snake 
tore pieces of flesh from the body and devoured it. Cannibal-Maker took 
the youth to the uppermost heaven, passing through the rent in the 
sky and into the house of the supreme deity, Our Woman. The two 
were blown towards the house by the strong gale w^hicli, as we saw% is 
prevalent in this heaven. They found Our Woman sitting in front of 
the house. She said to Cannibal-Maker, ‘Why don’t you come in? You 
wish tliat your fricfid should obtain great supernatural powers. Bring 
him to my house and I will give him what you desire. Stay for a sliort 
while where you are and I will show^ you what 1 am doing. Watch 
closely when the post of my house closes its eyes.’ In a while the post 
closed its eyes, but at once it grew dark and I he two visitors fainted, 
but soon recovered. When the post opened its eyes it grew light again. 
The visitors remained sitting on the ground, and suddenly a strong 
wind arose and rolled them over the prairie to the door of the house, 
and then it calmed down. They remained sitting on the ground near the 
doorway, when Our Woman said, ‘Watch closely when the j)ost of my 
house closes its eyes.’ Silting opposite each other, they w'ere w^atching 
the post. When it closed its eyes they were transformed into stone, but 
soon regained human shape. Then Our Woman asked them to come in; 
she took the youth’s blanket and gave him anotlier made of bearskin 
set with fringes of red cedar bark. She told him the blanket was to keep 
him warm and direct his course. Then she brought some water from the 
salt-water pond behind her house. She sprinkidd it over the faces of her 
visitors and told the youth to sing about his experiences in the upper- 
most heaven when he w^as to perform the Cannibal dance. Had Ihe not 
sprinkled the face of her visitors with water they would have died. She 
said to the ycuth, ‘Your country is not far away. Do not be afraid of 
the dangerous road that you liave to pass. Laler on there shall be many 
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Cannibals like you. Do not he afraid to touch the food another Can- 
nibal may offer you. You are strong because you have seen me.’ Then 
she sent him back to the first iieaven. Here the gods placed him on the 
back of a bird which carried him down to the sea. As soon as the bird 
reached the water, it uttered its cry, and then the young man uttered 
the cry of the Cannibal. The people heard it and they said, ‘That must 
be the boy whom we lost some lime ago.’ They connected many canoes 
by means of planks and paddled to the place where the bird was swiin- 
ming about. They covered their canoes with red cedar bark and eagle- 
down and tried to capture the youth, but as they approached the bird 
swam towards the village. They surrounded it with their canoes, but 
the bird flew up and disappeared in the sky. At the same time 
the youth flew towards the village. When the people landed he 
attacked them, taking liold of their arms. And the snake which was 
still in his body tore pieces of flesh out of their arms. In order to 
appease him people sang songs and beat time. Such is the tradition 
of one Bella Coola tribe as to the manner in which they accpiired mem- 
bership in the (Cannibal Society. 

The sky is believed to be in the care of twenty-four guardians. Accord- 
ing to tradition the sky must be continually fed with firewood. Once upon 
a time the guardians put loo much firewood iiito the sky and it burst. 
All the pieces except one fell down to the earth. The fragments of the 
sky hit the faces of the twenty-four guardians and distorted them. They 
tried to mend the sky but did Jiot know how to do it. Then they went down 
the river and came to the four brothers, whose assistance they asked. 
The brothers gathered up the pieces and glued them together. Up to 
that time the Sun had been dwelling in the East, but now he began to 
travel on his daily course, and it is at that time that the four brothers 
built a bridge over which the sun can be seen proceeding every day. 
They placed a wedge in the opening of the sky into which the twenty-four 
guardians have to pul the firewood. This opening is called Mouth-Kept- 
Open-by-Means-of-a-Wedge. Th<;i four brothers said: ‘The sky shall not 
burst again, this wedge shall keep its mouth open.’ 

The supernatural world below the earth is the Ghost Country. De- 
scriptions of it are principally obtained from shamans, who believe 
that they visit the Ghost Country in their trances. According to the 
statement of an old woman who had done this when she was a little 
girl, th4> entrance to the country of the ghosts is through a hole situated 
in each hoGse between the doorway and the fireplace. The Ghost Coun- 
try stretches along the sandy banks of a large river. Behind the village 
stands a hill the base of which is covered *with sharp stones. When it is 
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summer here, it is winter in the Ghost Country. When it is night here, 
it is day there. Ghosts do not walk on their feet, but on their heads. 
Their language is also different from that spoken on earth. When hu- 
fnan souls reach the lower world they receive new names. The ghost 
village is surrounded by a fence. They have a dancing-house there in 
which they perform the kusliit. This dancing-house is just below the 
burial-place of each village. It is very large and long and has four 
fires. The women ghosts stay on the floor of the house wliile the men 
sit on an elevated j)latform. The house has doors, but the ghosts upon 
first leaving tlie lower world enter it through the smoke-hole, aided by 
a rope ladder placed in the smoke- hole. Two men stand at the foot of 
the ladder. Once a person has entered the dancing-house there is no 
return to earth. Their souls, however, are free to return to the first 
heaven by ascending the rope ladder. Those who thus ascend to the first 
hea en arc sent liack to earth by the deities to be born as children in 
the same family to which they belonged. Those who enjoy life in the 
Ghost Country and do not return to heaven die a second death, where- 
upon they sink to I he lowermost world from which there is no return. 

As a sample of Bella Coola myths I shall now reproduce one about 
the Raven, as recorded by Professor Boas. 

There was a widow with a beautiful daughter. The Raven mar- 
ried the widow, but soon began to covet the daughter, and to think 
how he could get possession of her. Now he had devised a plan. He did 
not light a fire in his house for two days, until the girl began to com- 
plain of the cold. Then he offered to go to get firewood. First he went 
to the Alder, made a ^ut in its bark, and asked, ^What do you do when 
you are thrown into the fire?’ The Alder replied, ‘I burn very quietly 
and steadily.’ Then the Raven retorted, ‘You arc not the one whom I 
want.' Next lie went to the Pine, made a cut in its bark, and asked, ‘What 
do you do when y ou are thrown into the fire?’ The Pine retorted, ‘My 
nose runs and the fire crackles.’ ‘You are not t!ie one whom I want,’ 
said the Raven. He went to the Red Cedar, made a cut in its bark, and 
asked, ‘What do you do when y ou are thrown into the lire?’ 

Then he planned what to do next. At this time a certain bird living 
on the mountains invited all the people to a feast. The Raven was not 
invited, and he planned how to obtain the food that they were pre- 
paring. He pretended to be sick,* and said to his two children: ‘Tt is 
ridiculous that this bird pretends to be a chief. He has nothing but 
leaves to eat. But you had better go and see what kind of 'food he is 
preparing.’ Then the two young ravens went, and saw that he, was 
broiling meat. When the food was almost done, the Raven arose, and 
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crept stealthily behind the house in which all the guests were assem- 
bled. By this time the meat was done, and the people were placing it 
on long planks. Then he cried, ‘Wina, wina, wina, wina! exa, exa, exa, 
exa!’ Then the people stopped, and said, ‘Who is crying there?’ Btft 
the Raven ran home as quickly as possible, and lay down by the side 
of the fireplace. He asked his children to strew ashes over his body so 
as to avert suspicion of his having left the house. 

Now the people sent two messengers to the Raven’s house, in order 
to see if he might have uttered the cries; but they saw him lying down 
near the fireplace, and noticed that he was covered with ashes. Then the 
messengers returned, and reported what they had seen. The people 
discussed the meaning of the cries, and finally resolved to send to the 
Raven, who was renowned on account of his experience, and to ask his 
opinion. Two messengers went to see him. When they asked him, he 
said. ‘Those cries mean that your enemies will come to kill you. Escape 
while there is yet time. Don’t slop to take your food along, but run 
away.’ The people followed his advice. He said, T cannot join you be- 
cause I am sick. Tt docs not matter whether the enemies kill me or 
whether I die of disease.’ As soon as the people had left, he arose, 
took all the meat, and hid it near his own house. On the following 
morning the people returned, and saw that the village was undisturbed, 
only the meat had disapjieared. They looked askance at the Raven, sus- 
pecting that he had stolen their meat. 

On the following day the Raven thought, ‘I will go to visit the Deer.’ 
He went there, opened the door of the Deer’s house, and said, ‘At what 
season are you fattest?’ Tlie Deer replied, ‘y\t the time when the people 
have dried all their fisli.’ Then the Raven left him, and returned at the 
time when all the fish had been dried. He said, ‘Lcqumai, come! I want 
to speak to you. Let us go up the mountain, and let us tell about our 
ancestors.’ They went up the mountain; and the Raven said, ‘Here is 
the place where I am accustomed to sit and to bcisk in the sun. Let us 
sit down here.’ It was a meadow near a steep precipice. The Raven 
induced the Deer to sit down near the precipice, while he himself sat 
down a little farther back. Now he supported his head on his hand, 
and began to cry, ‘How long your fore legs are, how long your fore 
legs are!’ Then tlie Deep began to cry, and sang, ‘How grey your nose 
is!’ And the Raven retorted, singing* ‘How long your nose is!’ 

Thu# they continued for some time. When they had finished crying, 
the Raven* asked, ‘How long have you been in this world?’ The Deer 
replied, ‘It is a long lime that I have been here. Tell me first how long 
you have been here.’ Then the Raven sai'd: ‘I became a man when the 
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mountains began to rise/ The Deer retorted, That is not so long. I am 
older than you are. I became a man before the Sun gave the world its 
present form.’ Then they began to cry again; and this lime the Deer 
lang, ‘How ugly his foot is! His foot is all covered with scars.’ Then 
the Raven grew angry, pushed the Deer, and threw him down the 
precipice. Then he assumed the shape of the Raven, and flew down 
the mountain, crying, ""QuaxT He ate part of the Deer's meat, and con- 
cealed the rest under the stones. 

Then he returned home and lay down. He thought, "What shall I do 
next?’ He made up his mind to travel. After some time he reached a 
house, the door of which was open. He stepped in and looked about. 
He saw that the house was full of dried fish, which was moving as 
though women were working at it; but he did not see anybody. Then 
he went out and called his sisters, Crow, Mouse, Cull, and Rat. He 
tol/ them what he had seen, and asked them to help him carry away 
the provisions. He said, T do not see any people; but implements mov- 
ing by themselves are at work on the provisions.’ Tliey entered the 
house, and the Raven took the fish down from tlie drying-frames, and 
asked his sisters to pack it into baskets and to carry it away. After he 
had thrown all the fish down, he descended to the floor of the house, 
and intended to go out; but he felt himself held by aims and feet, and 
was beaten without mercy. His sisters were treated in the same man- 
ner. . . . Then he found that the Echo inhabited this house. 

He returned home, and thought what to do next. He was hungry, 
and was glad when after a little while a small Waterfowl invited him 
to his liouse. He accepted the invitation, and sat down near the fire. 
Then the fowl took a box, held his foot over it, and cut his ankle with 
a stone knife. At once salmon-eggs fell down into the box, filling it en- 
tirely. The Raven ate, and carried home to his sisters what was left 
over. 

On the next morning a woman named Young Seal invited him to 
a feast. He sat down near the fire, and ♦she look a dish. She cleaned it, 
placed it near the fire, and held her hands over it. Tlien grease dropped 
down into the dish, filling it entirely. She gave it to the Raven, who ate 
heartily, and took lionie to his sisters what was left over. 

On the following day a Bird invited him to»a feast. He placed a box 
near the fire and sang. , . . At* once the box was full of salmon- 
berries. The Raven ate, and carried home to his sisters what % as left 
over. * 

Now he resolved to invite the Waterfowl. On the following d^\y the 
bird came. Then the Raven look a box, put his foot into it, and cut 
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his ankle, but nothing came out of it. And he said to the Waterfowl, ‘Go 
back! I have nothing to give you.’ In the evening he made up his mind 
to invite Young Seal. He felt his hands all the time, to see if fat were 
dripping from them. On the next morning he invited her. He placed 
mat for her near the fire, took a dish, cleaned it, and placed it on the 
mat. Then he held his hands over the dish, but not a particle of fat 
dripped out of them. His hands, however, were burnt to a crisp by the 
heat of the fire. Then he said to Young Seal, ‘Go back! I have no food 
for you.’ Then he invited the Bird. He placed a box near the fire, and 
tried to sing the Bird’s song; but there was only a single berry in the 
box. He continued, but did not succeed any better. Finally he sang, 
‘Menk,’ and the box was full of excrements. 

On the following day he made up his mind to marry the Sockeye 
Salmon. He said to his sisters, ‘Let us go to the Salmon country. I want 
to marry the Sockeye Salmon.’ His sisters went with him in his canoe. 
They travelled westward. When they reached the country of the Salmon, 
he told his sisters that he intended to carry away the chief’s daughter, 
and he ordered them to make holes in the canoes of all the Salmon by 
pulling out the filling of the knot-holes. Then they went up to the house 
where he was invited, and feasted. After they had eaten, the Raven pre- 
pared to carry to his canoe the food that was left over. He said to the 
chief’s daughter, ‘Will you please help me to carry my food to the 
canoe?’ She did so, accompanying him down to the beach. He went 
aboard, and asked the girl to step into the water, in order to reach the 
canoe more easily. He induced her to step farther and farther, and 
finally took her into his canoe. Then his sisters struck the sides of the 
canoe with the palms of their hands, and it went off by itself. The 
Salmon rushed to their canoes in order to pursue them; but after they 
had gone a short distance, their canoes foundered. 

The Raven and.liis sisters carried away the young woman, and 
reached their home safely. The woman had beautiful long hair. Her 
husband asked her, ‘Where did, you get that long hair?’ She re[)lied, 
‘I pulled it and made it grow.’ Then the Raven said, ‘Oh, please pull my 
hair too, and make it grow!’ ‘No,’ she said, ‘I don’t want to do it. If I 
should do so, your hair would become entangled in the salmon there 
drying over the fire, and* you would pull them down.’ But the Raven 
insisted. Finally she grew angry, and said, ‘Well, I will pull your hair.’ 
She didVso, and the Raven found that it reached down to his shoulders; 
but he was' not satisfied, he wanted to have it longer. Then she pulled 
it untjil it reached down to his waist, but still he was not satisfied. He 
insisted, until finally she made it as long as her own hair. Then the 
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Raven arose, intending to show himself to the people. While he was 
going out of the house, he moved his head from side to side, so that 
his hair flew about. When he passed under the drying salmon, they 
•became entangled in his hair. He tried to pull it out, and finally suc- 
ceeded. Then he went out and showed himself to the people. Soon he 
re-entered; and since lie was still moving his head from side to side, his 
hair again became entangled in the salmon. He tried to disengage him- 
self, but found it very difficult. Then he grew impatient, and said to 
the salmon, T don’t want to catch you a second lime,’ and threw them 
out of the house. Then his wife arose and said, ‘I refused to make your 
hair long, but you insisted. I knew that you would maltreat the salmon.’ 
With this she jumped into the water, and all the salmon followed her. 
They swam back to the country of the Salmon, and the Raven lost his 
long hair. Then he was very sad.'^ 

\s already stated, the Bella Coola Olympus is extraordinarily elab- 
orate and systematized. Boas is inclined to explain this feature by the 
fact that the Bella Coola were stimulated towards this elaboration of 
their ideas about the supernatural world by tlie impact of new beliefs 
and thoughts which overwhelmed them when they rr^ached their new 
coastal home, and he offers the suggestion that the process of systema- 
tizing their mythology may have taken place ‘very rapidly.’ This is, 
of course, a conjecture, but if true it would account for this unusual 
olTort of the imagination. Boas also suggests that the endogamy of the 
Bella Coola villages could be accounted for by the social factors that 
came into play after the Bella Coola migrated to the coast. Having 
developed a high rt'gard for the clan traditions of their neighbours, 
they may have felt the need to preserve these in the local units which 
constituted the basis of their social orgajiization. Taking into account 
the habits of the Bella Coola, Boas believes that this purpose was 
attained by them by placing a prohibition on marriage outside of the 
local group, that is, by endogamy. ’* 

“ Franz Boas, ‘The Mythology of the Be!>a Coola Indians,’ Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. 1, pp. 90-95. 

■' Boas notes here tliat the southern Kwakiull, who also were originally organized 
upon the basis of village communities, later adopted the institution of exogamy. 
He accounts for this differenec in solving the problem by the pre-existing dif- 
ference in the (cganization of the village comnumilies amor)g the Bella Coola 
iind the Kwakiutl. Among the Bella Coola we generally find four ancestors in each 
village, three men and one woman. While these generally are referred to as 
brothers and sisters, they were sej^arately created by the Sun and need therefore 
not be considered as blood relatives. Among the Kwakiutl, on the other hand, the 
village community is regarded as descended from a single personage. Conse- 
quently, among the Kwakiutl the village-mates arc all relatives and thereffire for- 
bidden to intermarry, whereas among the Bella Coola they are not relatives and 
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Baganda Deities 

Our next sketch of a tribal religion refers to the Baganda, an African 
tribe situated in the proximity of the equator in the eastern section of theP 
continent. Like many of their Bantu-speaking neighbours, the Baganda 
engage in both agriculture and herding; their crafts are highly diversi- 
fied and specialized, and include smelting and use of iron, characteristic 
of many African tribes. The political organization of Uganda-land is 
centralized, with a king at its head, as we shall see in the sequel. 

The religious ideas and customs of the Baganda were elaborate. Here 
we find gods, both local and national, fetishes, ghosts, amulets and 
other ‘medicines.’ Among the religious officials were priests whose 
duties were usually associated with the temples of the national gods, 
and medicine men who plied their craft somewhat aside from the estab- 
lished religious routine. 

The worship of the national gods stood in direct control of the 
king, and the principal function of these gods was the protection of his 
person as well as of iJie Uganda .state. In hours of need the king sent 
messengers to the gods to consult and propitiate them. At the same time, 
when a particular god displeased him, he would, with truly royal 
temerity, send out his emissaries to loot the god’s temple and estate. 
Each of the national gods had a temple dedicated to it which was usu- 
ally situated on a hill -top on one of the gentile estates. The headman of 
the gens owning the estate was in charge of the temple with its allot- 
ment of lands. Sometimes this man was also the chief priest of the 
temple and as such responsible for the safety and good conduct of the 
attendant slaves, the cattle, and the god. In some of the temples there 
were as many as four priests. One of the duties of the chief priest was 
to receive tlie persons who wanted to commune with the god, accept 
their offerings, and bring their message to the god himself. The god’s 
answer took the form of an oracle given through a medium (of this 
more presently). Though each priestship was hereditary within a gens, 
a son of a priest did not always succeed his father; instead, the successor 
was appointed by the gens, subject to approval or rejection by the king. 

Both the priest and the medium were sacred personages and any of- 
fence committed against 'them was punishable by death. They had a 
house situated in the neighbourhood of the temple in which they kept 
their salired regalia and where they robed and disrobed, rather elab- 
orate perfoVmances surrounded by considerable decorum and sanctity. 

are free to intermarry. Though conjectural, this explanation makes the situation com- 
prehensible. 
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The god’s choice was gathered from the following symptoms: The per- 
son in question was suddenly possessed (presumably by the god). He 
or she began to utter secret things and predict future events, positive 
Evidence that the god was within the person. This possession was called 
‘being married to the god,’ while all subsequent possessions were re- 
ferred to as ‘being seized by the head.’ As a rule, each god had only 
one medium, but in llie case of Kibuka and Nende, the gods of war, 
there were several mediums, so that one or more could absent himself 
at any given time. The method used by a medium in anticipation of 
possession is described by Roscoe in the following words: ‘When a 
medium wished to become possessed in order to give the oracle, he 
would smoke a sacred pipe, using in most instances tlie ordinary tobacco 
of the country. Sometimes a cup of beer was also given him before the 
pipe was handed to him to smoke. He sat in the temple, near the (ire, 
and after smoking the pij)e, remained perfectly silent, gazing steadily 
into the fire or upon the ground, until the spirit came upon him. Dur- 
ing the time that a medium was under the influence of the god he was 
in a frenzied state, and his utterances were often unintelligible to any- 
one except the priest, who was the interpreter. A priest ofleji had to tell 
the medium afterwards what he had been talking about. As soon as the 
spirit of the god had left the medium, he became prostrated, and was 
allowed to sleep of!' the efTecls. When a woman was chosen to be the 
medium, she was separated from men, and had to observe the laws of 
chastity for the rest of her life; she was looked upon as the wife of 
the god.’ 

In most temples there were a number of young girls who were dedi- 
cated to the god. Their most important duty was to keep guard over 
tlie sacred fire, which fiad to be kept burning day and night. They also 
had to keep the material paraphernalia of the temple in good working 
order. I’lie persons of these girls were sacred and they were not to be 
trifled with. These girls were brought to the temple when they were 
weaned, and represented the offei ing of parents who had prayed to the 
particular god for children, promising to devote them to his service if 
their request was granted. Such a girl remained in office until puberty, 
whereupon the god decided whom she was to marry. Presently she was 
removed from Tie temple, because no woman was permitted to enter 
a temple or have any dealings with the god during her period of men- 
struation. It is for this reason that the office of temple virgin^w^as re- 
stricted to immature girls. When the medium w^as a woman fehe was not 

^ J. Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 275. (By permission of The Macmillan Coihpany, 
publishers.) 
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permitted to perform her temple duties during her menstrual period. 

The medicine-men of the Baganda, though not connected with either 
temples or gods, constituted an influential group and were much 
feared; their power in fact was greater than that of the priests anA 
mediums, even though its exercise was not associated with the pomp 
and formality amidst which the priest performed his functions. A num- 
ber of medicine-men were connected with each gens. These men were 
distinguished by their skill and cunning; they were good judges of 
human cliaracter and expert in the practice of their secret arts. They 
could diagnose illness, prescribe for the sick, and in particular could 
deal with cases of sickness caused by ghosts. They were also reputed for 
their surgical prowess. They manufactured fetishes and amulets which 
they sold to the people; and as the demand for such things was great, 
a medicine-man was a busy individual. As already stated, medicine- 
men were generally feared, even priests sharing in tliis attitude. 

Turning now to the gods themselves, I shall describe the principal 
ones among them. The highest god in Uganda was Mukasa. He was 
a good and kindly god; no human sacrifices uere offered to Iiim. the 
god being satisfied with animal gifts which were made to him at 
the yearly festivals or whenever the king or a chief wished to confer 
with him. He was regarded as the god of plenty who assured ample 
food, cattle, and children to the people. From an examination of 
Baganda legends one ?night conclude lliat Mukasa, like some of the 
other Baganda gods, was once a human being reputed for his benign 
character, wdio on that account came to be regarded as a god. The 
historicity of these legends should, however, not he taken too seriously, 
as Roscoe seems inclined to do. Mukasa’s temple was situated on Bu- 
bembe Island in Lake Victoria Nyanza, but there were also smaller 
temples dedicated to him in different parts of the country. In these 
temples Mukasa’s sacred emblem was a paddle. The chief temple on 
Bubemhe, however, had no such paddle; instead, it is said, there was 
once a large meteoric stone in, that temple which was turned to the 
east or the west according to the faces of the moon. The chief priest 
of Mukasa was the one associated with the Bubembe temple, to which 
only the king, a leading chief, or the followers of the god on the island 
itself could come for aid*. 

According to traditiorT, as I said, Mukasa was once a man. The story 
of his ^ife, of which several varieties are told, runs about like this. 
‘Mukasa, we are told, was the son of Wanema, whom the people on the 
islaivi call Mirawa; . . . his younger brother, Kibuka, became the 
famous war god. Wanema was also a god, though of little note in 
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comparison with his sons, Mukasa and Kihuka. Before his birth, Mu- 
kasa’s motlier, Nambubi, is said to have refused to touch any food 
except a special kind of ripe plantains, . . . cooked food she would not 
^eat. When the boy was born she gave him the name Selwanga. When 
he had been weaned, he refused to eat ordinary food, but ate the heart 
and liver of animals and drank their blood. While still a child, he 
disappeared from home, leaving no trace behind him as to his where- 
abouts, but subsequently he was found on tlie island of Bubembe, sit- 
ting under a large tree near the lake. Some people saw him as they 
passed the place, and told the elders of the village, who went to see 
him and to find out who he was; they concluded that he had come from 
Bukasa, and called him a ‘Mukasa’ (that is, a person from the island 
of Bukasa), and this name attached itself to him from that time. 

‘One of the men who went to see him, named Semagumba, told his 
co; q)anions that he could not leave the boy on the shore all night, so 
he carried him to the garden and placed him upon a rock, until they 
could decide where he was to go. The people were afraid to take him 
into tlieir houses, because they said that he must be sujKnlujman to have 
tlius come to tlieir island; so it was decided that a hut should be built 
for him near to the rock on which he was seated, and that Semagumba 
should take care of him. Tliey were at a loss what to give him to eat 
because he refused all sorts of things which they brought to him; at 
length they lia})pened to kill an ox, and he at once asked for the 
blood, tlie liver, and heart, though he refused any of the meat which 
they offered him. This confirmed the ])eople in their opinion that he 
was a god, and lliey’ consulted him about any illness, and sought his 
advice when they were in trouble. Semagumba became chief priest, 
while Gugu and Sebadide, who had been his assistants, also became 
priests; the names of these men became the official names of later 
priests. For many years (according to the statements of some people, 
for 14 generations ) , Mukasa continued to live in the hut which they 
had built for him, and the priests c£ired for him. He married three 
wives. . . . 1 here are differences of opinion as to the end of the god; 
some say that he died and w^as buried on the island, in the forest near 
the temjile, while others affirm that he disappeared as suddenly as he 
had come.’ ^ • 

There were three priests conficcted with Mukasa’s temple: Sema- 
giimba, who was the chief priest, Gugu, and Sebadide, When oi?e of the 
priests died the remaining two instructed the new incundient in his 
duties. When either of these priests officiated his attire consisted of 
5 Ibid., pp. 291-292. 
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two well-dressed bark cloths, one knotted over each shoulder. In addi- 
tion he had nine white goat-skins tied around his waist. The priests 
shaved their hair, each of the three having his own coiffure. Sema- 
guniba left a patch of hair on the right side at the back of the head*^ 
which was allowed to grow long and into which coloured beads were 
plaited. Gugu allowed his hair to grow long on the top of his head and 
wore it plaited with beads and cowry shells. Sebadide wore his hair like 
Semaguinba ojdy that his unshaved tuft was smaller and no ornaments 
were plaited into it. In connection with the temple there were two 
sacred drums, the larger one of the two having human bones for drum 
slicks. The method of procuring these bones was as follows: ‘A chief 
named Sekadu was sent from the island Busiro with a canoe to the 
mainland, to a place named Sango, between the islands Zinga and Busi. 
On his arrival there, the canoe was beached and a bunch of ripe 
plantains w^as placed on the prow, as though the canoemen were about 
to ship them; the men then went off to the gardens, leaving one of their 
number in hiding to watch the canoe. If a man came and took some 
of the fruit, he was cauglit, bound, and placed in the canoe; if a woman 
came and attempted to take the fruit, she was driven away by the man 
in hiding. After capturing their prisoner, the men were obliged to row to 
the island Kibi without stopping; here they might spend the night, and 
on the following day they rowed to a small island Kaziri, where the 
captive was landed and put to death by having his throat cut. The body 
was left lying on the ground with a guard to protect it against croco- 
diles or birds, until the flesh decayed. When the shin-bones were quite 
clean and bleached, the guard look them to Bubernbe, and handed 
them to the priest Semaguinba, who beat the drum two or three blows 
with them and then handed them to Sendowoza, the man in charge 
of the drum. The drum (Betobanga) was beaten for the annual festival, 
on which occasion the rhythm had to be kept up at intervals by day 
and by night until the end of the festival; the drum also announced the 
appearance of the new moon, warned the people of the monthly cessa- 
tion from work, and made known when any special festival was to be 
held, as for instance, when the king sent to consult the god.’ 

The medium of Mukasa was a woman. When she was about to be- 
come possessed she dressed like one of the priests except that she had 
eighteen instead of nine* goat-skins a'round her waist. She smoked a 
pipe ofVobacco until the god came upon her; then she began talking 
in a shrill Voice and announced what was to be done. While giving 
the oracle she sat over a sacred fire, perspiring very freely and foam- 

® J. Roscoe, T he Baganda, pp. 296-297. 
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irig at the mouth. Upon the delivery of the oracle and after the god 
had left her, she lay prostrate for a time, very fatigued. While giving 
the oracle she had a stick in her hand with which she struck the ground 
T;o give empliasis to her words. 

Next to Mukasa the most important god was Kibuka, who, as we ab 
jeady know, was once a brother of the real Mukasa. He was t!ie god of 
war. His temple stood on Sese Island, where Kibuka had once lived. 
In this temple were preserved the jaw-bone, the umbilical cord, copper 
ax, spear, and a number of other things which had once belonged to the 
real Kibuka. Kibuka’s temple was very luxuriously fitted out, as this 
god was very wealthy. The temple was surrounded on three sides by a 
thick forest, whereas the fourth side faced a large open space. All around 
it for some distance lay the gardens of the priests and of the god’s 
retainers. The king and his most powerful chiefs were constantly of- 
fe; mg him men and women slaves. Whenever the king wished to con- 
sult Kibuka, he sent a present of slaves and cattle. The slaves sent by 
the king to Kibuka were prisoners who had presumably committed 
some offcmce. They were given an op{)ortunity to state their case before 
the god, although there is no record of their ever having been ac- 
quitted. After visiting the temple, these persons were taken away by 
the head of the police, named Sabata, to a tree near by on wliich their 
outer clothes were hung; then tliey were given a special kind of doc- 
tored beer to drink so as to prevent their ghosts from injuring the 
king. After they had drunk the beer they were led to the sacrificial 
place where they were either speared or clubbed to death, their bodies 
being left to lie where they fell for the wild beasts and birds to do 
the rest. In certain instances when Kibuka was particularly incensed 
against a prisoner, the latter was put to death at once in tlie lemple- 
ihe medium, still possessed by the god, seized the sjiear and ran it 
through the man as he knelt pleading his cause. 

There were many other gods: Nende, tlie second god of war; 
Kaumpiili, the god of the plague; Dangu, Uic god of the chase; and Ka- 
tonda, also called the Creator. It is interesting to note that this last god, 
who was referred to as "the father of the gods’ and was believed to have 
created all things, was yet treated with relatively scant allectiori. Offer- 
ings of cattle were occasionally made to him, 3i:>ine of which might he put 
to death, but the majority wei*e decorated • with a bell around the 
neck and were allowed to roam about during the day, while ♦at night 
they were brought to one of the huts.'^ • 

This god apparently belongs to the category discussed by us as the AlbFalher; 
at any rate, Katonda combines the two trails characteristic of All-Fathers: he is 
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Still other gods were Kitaka, the earth god; Musisi, the god of 
earthquakes; and Wamala, to whom human sacrifices were made. The 
victims were clubbed to death on the lake-shore and speared and thrown 
into the lake. It is said that the waters used to turn crimson with thd 
blood of the victims by the time the sacrifices were ended. There was 
also Walumbe, the god of death. The king alone made offerings to this 
god, at the bidding of the other gods, to prevent Walumbe from killing 
the people. 

The story is told about a man, Mpobe, who was following a rat 
with his dogs, until he was led into a hole into which the rat had fled. 
There he met Death, who permitted him to return to the surface on 
condition that he should not tell anyone of what had occurred to him. 
When he came home he at first refused to speak, but his mother in- 
sisted on hearing his tale, until finally he agreed to tell her a little 

provided that slie would not tell anyone. In the evening when it was 
dark Mpobe heard someone calling him, ‘Mpobe! Mpobe!’ and he 
replied, T am here. What do you want?’ Death said, ‘What did I tell 
you?’ Mpobe said, ‘You told me not to tell what I had seen in this 

place, and. Sir {sic!), I have only told iiiy mother a little.’ To which 

Death responded, ‘I wdll leave you then to settle up your affairs. You 
must die when you have expended your property.’ After a while Death 
called to him and asked if he had consumed everything. Mpobe said he 
had not and tried to hide aw^ay in the forest, but Death said: ‘Mpobe, 
why are you hiding in the forest? Do you think I cannot see you?’ 
He tried to hide in all sorts of places, but Deatli always discovered him. 
Finally Death came to him and asked, ‘Mpobe, have you finished your 
wealth?’ and he replied, ‘I have finislied it all.’ So Death took him. 
Hence comes the saying, ‘Being worried into telling a secret killed 
Mpobe.’ 

In addition to the gods there were various spirits connected with 
animals, rivers, and hills. Certain hills regarded as sacred were asso- 
ciated with the lion spirit; olheivs with the leopard spirit. Not even the 
king nor any of his messengers might venture upon these hills. It is 
for this reason that whenever the king sent his men to rob or plunder 
the people, they would escape to one of these hills and wait there until 
the king’s parly had withdrawn. 

A fetish was usually aK artificial object, or sometimes a natural one 

i 

the most important of all gods, in so far as he has created all things, but also 
not much is known about him; he steers clear of any dealings with humans, and 
practic^iliy no worship is extended to him. 
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of uncommon shape. Ordinarily the mere possession of a fetish was 
sufficient to ward off evil. Hence numbers of such fetishes were kept 
in a certain place in each house and had drink placed before them 
daily by the owner’s wife. Some fetishes were made of wood or of clay 
mixed with other substances after a recipe known to the rnedicine-men 
and to them alone. These fetishes were moulded into different shapes by 
which they were known to the people. Some were kidney-shaped, others 
shaped like crescents, while still others were large disks with a hole in 
the centre. A warrior had his fetish and so had a huntsman, each with 
its special powers. Even a thief had his fetish, which enabled him to 
enter undelected any house which he wished to rob. Some of tlie more 
elaborate fetishes enjoyed a more than local prestige. 

Ghosts were universally believed in. The ghosts of humans were 
thought to be patterned after the bodies of those whose ghosts they be- 
came. As a consequence people stood in great horror of being mutilated, 
for in additioji to suffering the attendant pain and indignity, one had to 
anticipate that one’s ghost would be similarly disfigured. Some people 
said that they preferred to die with a limb rather than to live without 
it, thus losing their chance of possessing full powers in the other world 
where the ghosts dwelt. Ghosts were not by any means uniformly liostile; 
they had their likes and dislikes and could be ap])eased by kindness and 
made angry by neglect. One could not, therefore, disregard them. A 
favourite place of ghosts was among the trees in the gardens, where 
they liked to amuse themselves, es})e(*ially at noon when the sun shone 
brightly.- For this reason children were warned against going out to 
play in the gardens in the heat of the day, and even adults were careful 
not to do so unle.ss they could not help themselves. 

A ghost, it was thought, never lost its taste for the particular body it 
had once inhabited. Ghosts tended to hang about the graves in which 
the bodies lay buried, nor would they go far away from the spot unless 
the body or part of it were removed. The part with which they were 
particularly associated was the lower ^aw-bone. If this was taken away 
the ghost would go with it to any distance, and remain lliere, if properly 
honoured. On this account the lower jaw-bones of men have for genera- 
tions been treated by the Baganda as a privileged part of their anatomy. 
The jaw-bones of men who lived nearly a thousand years ago were still 

I'his idea of the predilection of ghosts for the noon-lime fionr sir.^es us as 
peculiar because our fjhosts seem to prefer the hour of midnight. It js, however, to 
be noted that the assoeJation of the noon hour with ghosts is also widely prevalent 
among the Mediterranean peoples of Europe. v 
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preserved by members of the gens to which these men once belonged. 
The jaw-bones of kings were, of course, treated with particular care and 
handed down from generation to generation. 

The ghosts of ordinary people received less consideration, but they* 
also played their part in the life of the community. The belief was that 
all ghosts first went to Tandu, a place where they had to give an account 
of their doings in the flesh. After they had paid their respects to 
Walumbe, the god of death, they were permitted to return to their own 
burial grounds. As a rule ghosts were not malevolent; on the contrary, 
they were wont to assist the members of the gens to which they had be- 
longed. Only the ghosts of a man’s sisters were regarded as trouble- 
some, especially with reference to his children. Here a medicine-man 
came in good stead. After consulting an oracle, he was able to discover 
which particular ghost was tlie source of the trouble and what methods 
should be used to appease it. If a ghost’s grave had been neglected, an 
offering of a goat or even of a cow had to be made in extenuation of the 
slight. These animals were not killed but were permitted to live and 
roam about in the vicinity of the ghost’s shrine. They could not be sold. 
When a house was haunted by a ghost, a medicine-man was able to re- 
move it. He would arrive equipped with an empty vessel and a bag of 
fetishes by means of which he was able to induce the ghost to enter the 
vessel. As such a domestic ghost always resided at the highest point of 
the house, it had to be brought down. The medicine-man, working in the 
dark, emitted sounds which .seemed to come from the ghost on the top 
of the house, and later from the vessel. Then he would carry the cap- 
tured ghost off to some wasteland, leaving it there to be burned by the 
next grass fire, or he would throw tlie vessel witli the ghost into a stream 
and permit it to perish in this way. 

It seems that animal ghosts were not general, but some animals like 
lions, leopards, and crocodiles, were believed to turn into ghosts after 
their deaths, and these were worship}>ed in certain localities. Slieep also 
had their ghosts. The method of killing slieep was therefore diflerent 
from that used in the ca.se of goats, whose lliroats were cut. A sheep was 
led by a man to an open space, while another man stood behind it. When 
it was not looking, it was struck on the head with the handle of an ax 
and stunned, whereupon its throat was cut. The reason given for this 
procedure was that, if a .sheep saw the'rnan who was about to kill it, the 
sheep’s |.host would cause him to fall ill and die. 

There wev^e certain places which had for generations been devoted to 
humap sacrifices. There were thirteen such places in the country, each 
with its peculiar usages with reference t6 the ways the victims were 
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put to death. All sacrificial places had their custodians, while some 
also had temples with priests and retinues. The custodian always kept a 
large pot which was usually distinguished by a number of mouths. When 
Victims were sent in for sacrifice, this pot was brought out, full of medi- 
cated beer whicli tlie victims were forced to drink, it being considered 
that tins gave the king control of the victim’s ghosi, or prevented it from 
coming ba(;k and haunting or hurting the people or the king himself. 
Two metliods were employed to supply the sacrificial places with vic- 
tims. Some of these were men or women who had committed some of- 
fence and had been apprehended, but others were innocent people who 
had I)een caught in the open road ‘by order of the gods,’ so as to make 
up tlie number of persons retpiired for the sacrifice. Tlie office of execu- 
tioner was a very popular one, for there was an opportunity for enricli- 
ment at the expense of the possible victims, some of whom were spared, 
fo' a price; others were promised to he dispatched witliout undue pain 
or torture. At the sacrifices specifically ordered by the king, the num- 
ber of people thus done away with varied from two to five hundred. The 
relatives of a condemned man might try to influence the king to release 
him. If the recjuest was accompanied by an offering of a good-looking 
girl or a large number of cattle, the gift might ]>rovc acceptable, and 
the prisoner was released. The sacrificial place, Nakinzire, on Seguku 
Hill in Busiro, had its temple and a nierliuni who was the son of a prin- 
cess and as such should have been put to death, according to the amiable 
Baganda custom. This medium was possessed by a leopard. When under 
the influence of tlie leopard ghost, he growled and rolled his eyes. The 
victims were either chibhed or speared to death. If they were tortured, 
their flesh was cut off with splinters of reeds which were sharp and cut 
like razor-blades. The flesh was pinched up and cut off over the body. 
Afterwards the victims were killed. These executions at times extended 
for a wliole week because the executioners became weary and went off 
to drink beer and talk things over. The bodies of the victims were never 
removed from the places where they fejl, but were permitted to remain 
for wild animals or birds to feed upon. 

Sometimes an ordeal was used to test the guilt of a person. This 
method of ascertaining guilt deserves attention on account of its wide- 
spread use in A^^rica and, incidentally, in Mediaeval Europe. The priest 
attached to Kibuka’s temple adnlinistered tho poison lest. He gave to 
each of the two disputants a cup of a drug obtained by boiling Ihe root 
of the datura plant, then made both .sit down at a little distance, while 
the drug was taking effect. Then he called to the two men to get up, step 
over a plantain stem and cortie over to him. If one of them was able to 
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do this, the case was decided in his favour; if both failed, they were 
pronounced equally guilty; if both succeeded, they were deemed in- 
nocent. Another test was to use a heated piece of iron or the blade of a 
hoe. Each disputant brought with him a bunch of grass which the priesf 
passed over a hot iron. If one bunch was burned and not the other, the 
one whose bunch was burned was considered guilty. Or again the priest 
would make the disputants sit down and pass the hot iron down each 
man’s leg from the knee to the foot. The man wdio was burned was the 
guilty one.^ 


Ceremonial and Religious Life of the Incas 

Before broaching the state ceremonialism of the Incas, it will be fit- 
ting to cast a brief glance at their family. 

Bachelorhood and spinsterhood in persons past marrying age were 
almost non-existent among the Incas; practically everyone was married 
at least once and many were married repeatedly. Polygyny was prac- 
tised, and in the upper classes it was general. The first woman whom 
a man married or received, either in the oi^dinary course of things or as 
a reward for valour, hecame his wife-in-chief and such she remained 
until his death. She was the only woman whom he married with any 
pomp, provided, of course, he belonged to the upper class. Having re- 
ceived his bride at the hand of the Inca or his representative official, he 
led her to the house of her father, accompanied by a throng of his kin- 
folk. At the father’s house the bride’s relatives were waiting; in the 
presence of the two groups of relatives, the father now handed her over 
to the groom. Then the young man knelt down and shod his bride’s 


^ Like the Baganda political organization (see p. 387), the organized religion of 
these people bears evidence of a cultural situation made possible by a vast popu- 
lation and the great power of the king and his henchmen, rendered relatively safe 
by their retinues of body-guards. It will have been o])served bow intimately the 
person and influence of the king are*associated with the highly ramified and local- 
ized forms of this religion. The same apyjlies to the methods of treating victims 
and other executions so common in Lganda. As between torture and torture, the 
difference may perhaps not be significant. Still, the constant placing of human 
lives at the call of a king’s whim is a feature not to be found in more primitive 
societies which are usually g>veally concerned with the preservation of their num- 
bers, and whose chieftains^ being in mure constant and direct contact with 
their subordinates, are more sensitive of public opinion, and could not afford, 
even if they ctiose, to try the patience of their sul)jects further than just so far, 
without forfeiting their prestige or their very office. In this respect, to repeat, as 
in certain items of their socio-political organization, these African customs differ 
from \hose of more primitive groups and come closer to the social conditions char- 
acteristic of later historic cultures, with their barbarisms, privileges, and despotisms. 
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right foot with a sandal of wool, if she was a maiden, or with one of 
ichu grass, if she was a widow. After the ceremony which signified that 
the bridegroom accepted the bride as his wife-in-chief, he led her to 
^heir future home, which had by this time been prepared for them, the 
relatives following after them. Having arrived llierc, the bride took 
from her girdle a shirt of fine wool, a fillet, and a breast ornament, 
which she handed to her husband, who donned them forthwith. From 
this moment until night was well advanced the young people were 
separated and kept busy by elder persons of their sexes wlio were ex- 
pected to instruct them in the meaning and oliligalions of marriage. 
When the two parties reunited the festivities began which in due time 
tended to become an orgy. A woman so weddeil, let me repeat, could 
never be repudiated nor abandoned, and while her husband lived, she 
remained his cliief wife. It is also of interest that the ceremony was 
purely secular, no priest participating in it. When a man's first wife 
died, the man after a prolonged jieriod of mourning was expected to 
take another chief wife from w'oinen outside of his household, tfiis event 
also being acconijianied by ceremonii^s similar to the |)r('ceding. Many 
writers on the Incas consider this a salutary custom, iu so far as the 
secondary wives of tlie man had no occasion to quarrel among them- 
selves as to wdio W'ould l)ccomc his next chief wife, foi* noiui of tliem 
could expect that this privilege would be bestowed upon them. 

There were various methods of acquiring secondary wives. The sons 
of high-born parents were placed in the care of nursiunaids, who at- 
tended to their needs while they were still young, and later on initiated 
them into tlie mysteries of sex. When the wards married, these nurse- 
maids remained as their conciiljines. If an orphan boy wxis given in to 
the care of a childless widow wliose duty it was to l)ring him up, it was 
customary for her also to become, in due time, one of ijis concubines. 
Women captured in war were oilier candidates for this jiosition. Tlie Inca 
himself was wont to confer upon valorous fighters such secondary wives, 
wliom he drew from the imperial siqyjlies of women, which were al- 
ways ample. 

While such were the customs in tlie upper classes, the inhabitants of 
the provinces were dealt with less ceremoniously. The official in charge 
(T^each village periodically assembled the ymiths and maidens of mar- 
riageable age into two groups afid then paired them off into couples. 
It is, however, made clear by the Spanish writers that personal*inclina- 
tion was not altogether left out of consideration, and that couples who 
had previously been attracted l)y each other were given a chanijc, on 
these occasions, to have theii* unions socially sanctified. 
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The period of childhood, in so far as it can be disentangled from a 
maze of incomplete data, was not a happy one. Children were treated 
either with excessive severity or with equally excessive indulgence. By 
and large, the facts were about as follows: When a woman was at thef 
point of giving birth, she and her husband fasted, the wife also making 
a confession of her transgressions and proffering propitiatory prayers 
to the minor deities. When the time for birth was at hand, the woman 
went into isolation for a brief period, and gave Ihrth without as much 
as the assistance of a midwife. With llie new-born infant in her arms she 
was expected presently to proceed to the nearest stream and wash her- 
self and the baby, no matter how cold the air or water might be (a prac- 
tice which persists in this region until the ])resent day), rhe infant was 
permitted to feed at the breast oidy three times a day, early in the morn- 
ing, at noon, and at sundown, the Incas having noted that animals 
suckled their young at fixed times, and holding that greater frequency 
of feeding would induce vomiting and make the baby gluttonous when it 
grew up. Wet-nursing was resorted to only in cases where the mother’s 
health made it necessary. During the nursing period the mother had to 
abstain from sexual intercourse, for fear -that this would have a bad 
eff ect on her milk and render the baby anaemic. \Mien the baby was a])le 
to crawl it took its meals kneeling at one side of the mother’s breast 
while the latter bent over it, and whenever it wanted to feed from the 
other breast it had to crawl around the mother on its hands and knees, 
for it was never permitted on her lap. It was customary for a mother 
to carry the child on her hack, swathed in a shawl together with its 
cradle, a custom probably even less pleasant for the infant than it was 
for the mother. When the child outgrew its cradle it was wrapped in any 
cloth that lay handy and j)laced in a hole dug in the ground which came 
up to its arm pits; there it was left to jump and kick as well as amuse 
itself with whatever toys the mother may have left within its reach. The 
ceremonies which graced the early childhood years, siudi as the first cut- 
ting of its hair and nails by mqans of sharpened stones, or the name- 
giving ritual, were as secular as the rites of marriage, no person of 
priestly station officiating on these occasions. 

We may now pass to a consideration of the more elaborate public 
ceremonials of the Inca sUate. 

Ritualism, as we saw^ provides <me of the universal settings of 
religioi^ It is to be observed in addition that fh highly centralized so- 
cieties, either primitive or modern, ritualism tends to run high. Such was 
the case among the Peruvians. The state festivals of the Incas were 
known according to the months into which they fell. During the month 
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Intip Raimis beginning with the June solstice, was held the great 
Feast-of-the-Sun. At Cuzco, where the ceremonies were naturally most 
imposing, the riles were in part conducted by the Sapa Inca himself, 
•as the Sun’s first-born, and in part by the V iliac Umii, high priest of the 
Sun, who was the Inca s uncle or brother. Provincial ollicials from all 
parts of the Empire, each one attended by an impressive retinue, assem- 
bled at Cuzco to pay homage to their chief divinity. Those from cer- 
tain mountain districts came in robes fashioned from puma-skins; from 
the East and North came oliiers adorned in gorgeous raiments of bril- 
liant bird plumage; from the coastal slates came still otliers attired in 
finely woven cotton cloths of many colours. The outstanding visitors 
among all were the cliiefs, wlto came rigged out in condor costumes pro- 
vided with outstretched wings, dliis highly picturesque company fore- 
gathered in the capitol from which all strangers of low degree were 
tcj! porarily expelled. The rituals themselves took place in the IJucica 
Pata (Holy Terrace or Great Square), where the Inca himself par- 
ticipated, while persons of lesser station held similar rituals on the 
Cusi Pata (Joy Terrace) from which the major ritual on tlie Holy Ter- 
race could easily be observed. On this occasion a black llama was for- 
mally sacrificed. It was placed with its head to the East; while four Incas 
sat upon it to keep it still, its left side was slashed open by the officiat- 
ing priest, who plunged his hands into the wound and drew forth the 
still living heart, lungs, and gullet, all of which had to be remov^ed 
entire and without cutting. These entrails were supposed to have great 
prognostic value. If the lungs, in particular, were still palpitating when 
separated from the victim’s body, the omen was regarded as favourable 
and the ceremony proceeded with enhanced zeal. After the sacrifice of 
the black llama, many other animals were offered to the Sun, their 
flesh being subsequently distributed and consumed by people in widely 
separated districts. It was held that the fire used for the sacrifice should 
be nev\' and derived directly from the Sun. For this purpose a large 
bracelet called chipana was employed^ like those usually worn on the 
left wrist. The bracelet held by the high priest had on it a highly pol- 
ished concave plate about the diameter of an orange. This was held at 
an angle towards the Sun to permit the reflected rays to concentrate on 
one point where some cotton wool had hceti placed, which presently 
became ignited. At the conclusion of the m»re sacred rites and after 
ample food had been partaken of, drinking began, which started in an 
orderly enough fashion but presently gathered momentiirrf, usually to 
assume the character of an orgy before much time had elapsed. ^ 

The second month (July 22 to about the same date in August) was 
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mainly devoted to brewing and to cleaning or repairing the irrigation 
ditches. The third month, Yapaquiz (August 22 to September 22), was 
the month of sowing, during which a festival was held called huayara. 
On this occasion fifteen brown llamas were sacrificed, the animals be-* 
ing selected from the flocks of the Sun and those of the Inca. In this 
month the farms belonging to the Sun were ploughed with special rites 
by priests and priestesses. As they worked they were accompanied by a 
white llama with golden ornaments in its ears, and a great quantity of 
maize beer w^as sprinkled over the fields in its honour. When the sowing 
was completed a great sacrifice was held, consisting of the selfsame 
llamas and large numbers of other animals, the aim of the sacrifice be- 
ing to propitiate the air, water, ice, and thunder, in order that they 
might favour the crops. 

The fourth month, or Coya Raimi (September 22 to about October 
22), was devoted to the Moon cult, which was intended, among other 
things, to ward off sickness and other evils connected with the annual 
rains. On this, as on all similar occasions, all provincial persons, all 
individuals suffering from physical defects, and all dogs were cleared 
from the city of Cuzco, the first because they were not descendants of 
the moon, the second as unworthy to observe the festival, and the third 
because they were apt to bark or howl at untoward moments. During 
the ceremony that followed a great urn of gold was set up in the centre 
of the Temple Square into which, within the sight of all, quantities of 
maize beer were solemnly poured. Around this urn were stationed 400 
warriors in full war regalia, each group of 100 facing towards one of 
the cardinal points. Then, as the new moon made its appearance in the 
heavens, all present burst into loud cries: ‘All sickness, disaster, mis- 
fortunes, and perils, go forth from the land!’ This cry was taken up in 
all parts of the city, and at that very moment the four groups of war- 
riors began running rapidly in the directions they were facing, crying 
out while they ran: ‘Go forth, all evils! go forth, all evils!’ The warriors 
sped beyond the boundaries of, the city into the country where the 
provincial folk were camped; they took up the shout, which was thus 
made to spread into the far-flung regions of the Empire. A little later 
the four groups of warriors, having run the appointed course, plunged 
into certain rivers which ^vere known to flow into regions beyond the 
confines of the Inca state. There they bathed under the new moon’s 
beams, that the waters might carry evils and misfortunes out of the 
country. At ‘the same time the whole populace were expected to bathe 
with cjppropriate rites to purify themselves for the coming year. 

Towards the close of the festival the pr'ovincial folk, who had been 
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chased out of the city at the beginning of the festivities, were invited to 
come back. In groups of kindred they assembled on the Joy Terrace to 
observe the closing ceremonies of the season. Thirty spotless white 
llamas brought from every part of the Empire were now sacrificed on a 
fire composed of thirty bundles of saffron>scciited quishular-wood. The 
fleece of these animals, which had never been shorn, and their flesh were 
used for various ceremonial purposes. 

Passing by the next two months, not so notable by way of ceremonies, 
we come to the seventh month or Capac Raimi (December 22 to about 
January 22). This was one of the most important months of the year, 
especially for the youths of the imperial castes of either sex, as in it 
were held the ceremonies which marked the entrance of boys into man- 
hood. These rites, called huaracliicu, were a sort of an ordeal, the pur- 
pose of which was to test the virility, endurance, strcnglli, and discipline 
of the youths. The ceremony was preceded by a course of instruction in 
the arts of war, the making and management of weapons, the manu- 
facture of sandals and other equipment, which instruction was admin- 
istered by elder Incas of ample and varied exj)erienc(x At the conclusion 
of instruction and upon comjileting the examinations, the lads fasted 
for six days, during which time they took no nourishment save raw 
maize and water, after which they jiartook of ample food and were 
ready for the next act, wdiich consisted of a race from Huanacauri Hill 
to the plain on the northern side of Saesahuaman. Upon a hill in the 
neighbouihood of the latter place certain animals were segregated, a 
falcon, a vicuna, a fox, a humming bird, a vulture and an ostricJi, the 
purpose and meaning ’of these creatures not being altogether clear to us. 
As the runners approached, they could see the Inca and his court sit- 
ting to the right upon seats carved in the living rock. The first ten run- 
ners were commended by the Inca, whereas those wlio came last were 
met with scorn and derision and were expected henceforth to wear a 
breech-clout of black cloth instead of the white ones trimmed with gay 
feathers which were donned by their more successful competitors. Then 
came a sort of sham battle; in this the youths successful in the race were 
divided into two armies, of which one held and the other attacked the 
fortress of Saesahuaman. The next day their roles were exchanged. These 
ext^cises w-ere regarded as part of their military training and were a 
mere preliminary to the principal* rite called JijjaracJiicu. 

Finally the day of tlie major rites arrived. The Sapa Inca ♦himself 
played the leading part in these. The crowning moment of the per- 
formance was the piercing of the lads’ ear-lobes for at least the^ cere- 
monial piercing, as the acturd act had been performed two months pre- 
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viously by the Inca himself, who used golden pins for the purpose). 
To keep the holes open, ear-sluds were fitted into them, which were sub- 
sequently exchanged for larger and still larger ones, until by the time 
the boys had reached manhood, their ear-lobes became greatly enlargecf 
because of the vveiglit of the studs. It is for this reason that the Spaniards 
after the conquest were wont to designate members of the Imperial caste 
as orejon or big-ears. At the conclusion of the piercing rite each novice 
passed on to other officials, who dressed him in breech-clout and sandals, 
and furnished him with weapons. At the same time the youths were 
garlanded with cantut flowers, shaped like lilies and coloured yellow, 
purple, and red, and with chihuayhiia plumes, which resemble yellow 
carnations. Upon their brows the lads wore wreaths of a plant called 
uinay huayna, meaning ‘ever young.' 

In the eighth month, or Camay (January 22 to about February 22), 
other military ceremonies were held; these included sham fights with 
slings (fruit being used as missiles), also hand-to-hand combats, prob- 
ably a sort of wrestling, ihe purpose of which w as to test the arm mus- 
cles of the contestants. The costumes worn during these proceedings 
consisted of black tunics under lawny-colourcd mantles, and of head- 
gear made from the white plumes of the ttucu, a kind of owl. On the 
day of the new moon a great number of old llamas from all four quar- 
ters of the realm were assembled in the Great Square and there their ears 
were })ierced by persons appointed thereto; after this these animals be- 
came known as apu-rucu, or ‘chief who is old.’ On the day of the full 
moon, or the fifteenth of the month, a great multitude of people assem- 
bled in the Great Square, before whom ten llamas of all colours were 
sacrificed to ensure the health of the Inca. This was followed by a night- 
long dance performed throughout the city and terminating at dawn in 
the Square where ten costumes of the finest red and white cloth were 
burned, two each being offered to the major gods: Viracocha, the Sun, 
the Moon, Thunder, and Earth. Finally, tw^o white baby llamas were 
sacrified for the health of the public at large. On this, the sixteenth day 
of the month, the priests brought to the Square the images of all the 
gods, both major and minor, as well as the mummies of the illustrious 
dead, all of which were arranged in certain places in the Square. AtUie 
same time another and nfost remarkable object was brought into the 
Square, a very long thidk cable braided from wool coloured black, 
white, Ad, and yellow. This cable was known as huascar, meaning 
‘cable’ or ‘rope,’ or rniiru-urcu, or ‘spotted male,’ This rope was used in 
the fallowing fashion, according to Means: ‘The men lined up along 
one side of the kuascar and women on the ‘other, both sexes grasping it 
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all along its great length m such a way that a long serpentine group of 
people was formed, with the brightly coloured rope running down the 
middle, its forward end being a large ball of red wool, like a head. In 
Ms quaint formation the group solemnly marched around the edges of 
the square, partly no doubt to get the inuru-urcu stretched out to full 
length. As they passed in front of the idols and the Inca, the dancers 
made low obeisances which must have imparted an interesting undula- 
tion to the group, as it moved along. Then, having surrounded the 
Square, the dancers gradually began to form a coil, slowly drawing in 
the convolutions as closely as possible. When this process was com- 
pleted, they dropped the huascar upon the ground and went away from 
it, leaving it all curled up on the pavement like a monstrous serpent. Of 
all the rites of the Incas this dance of the cable must surely have been 
one of the most charming. The famous ^'golden chain” which was made 
towards the end of the Incaic period, to celebrate the birth of the ruler 
known as Huascar, was merely a rope such as that here described but 
one adorned most lavishly with strands of gold.’ 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth months also had their cere- 
jnonies which, however, wen? not so important, nor have the relevant 
details been as carefully ascertained. 

After surveying these state ceremonies of the Incas, one is prompted 
to ask when the people had time to do anything else. The answer, of 
course, lies in the fact that participation in these rituals was largely 
restricted ^o the upper classes, often to those of the Imperial caste. The 
people at large, in the different j)arts of the Empire, knew of them only 
as occasional eyewitnesses or merely by hearsay. 

Philip Ainsworth Means, Ancient Civilizations of the Andes, pp. 383-384. 
(Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Chapter XIX 

SOCIAL GROUPS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 

Groups of Status 

Man is a social animal. No matter how far down we go in culture 
there is society, always, and also some form of organization. In a sense, 
indeed, society antedates the individual. It is difficult to see how some 
of the more distinctive attributes of man, such as speech, and perhaps re- 
ligion, could have originated in the absence of a social setting. Further, 
social submergence of the individual belongs to the very beginnings of 
human life on earth. 

If there is a social organization, there must be a basis on which it 
rests. Some writers are wont to ascribe the ^institution of social forms to 
the foresight and vision of wise and powerful men. It may be true, within 
limits, that deliberate intervention and control have played their part in 
socio-political history, but the basic forms of society have certainly not 
arisen in this way. Here we must turn to the natural factors implied in 
man’s relations to his physical and social environment. The process, 
moreover, was as spontaneous as it was unconscious. Whatever later 
transformations may liave occurred in society and politics, they were 
rooted in these basic forms — some of which are as old as man, or older. 

Local Groups, What then were the factors in primitive life upon which 
the different forms of social organization were built? The first is 
locality, Man has always lived somewhere.^ Perpetual vagrancy is not 

1 Here, as so often, man has beer^ anticipated by animals. This is what Julian 
Huxley has to say about birds. ‘Territory in some form or other is of prime 
biological importance in the life of birds (and probably of other groups as welll. 
The first sign of sexual activity ... is in most species seen in the instinct of 
the males, not, as has usually been assiime<l, to seek out the females, but to find, 
occupy, and defend a territory. So far as there is choice of mates, in monogaifious 
species, it is by the females, who seek out the males; hut they only compete for 
those males who are in posst;ssion of territory. Even when the pair is established 
in the ^rea, the occasions when the female is tlie primary object of the male’s 
actions is orjy during the so-called courtship, whose function is to stimulate the 
female psychically and. bring her to the condition in which pairing may be ac- 
complished; hut both male and female, singly and as a pair, still react to the 
fact of territory, and are always active in its ‘defence. Mr. Howard quotes an 
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primitive. The restless mobility of modern Gipsies seems to be correlated 
with the permanently fixed habitats of a higher civilization. Neither the 
Gipsy of fact nor the Wandering Jew of fancy belongs to the beginnings 
^f history. Whether in the snow-built villages of the Eskimo, in the 
woody recesses or grassland villages of African tribesmen, in the cave 
dwellings of prehistoric Europe or the sparse camps of the Australians, 
man, however primitive, always lived somewhere. There was some lo- 
cality or a number of localities which he regarded as his home. If he 
did not live permanently in one place, neither did he wander from place 
to place indefinitely, but returned periodically to certain places within 
a more or less limited district. This is true, for example, of the Chukchee 
and Koryak of northeastern Siberia and the Indians of the Pacific North- 
west, whose habitats pulsate with the seasons between the sea- or river- 
shores and the interior. 

A home is not only a pliysical fact; it is also a psychological one. To 
have a home is to know one’s physical environmenl, to foresee the 
habitual climatic clianges, cold and heat, drought and storm. It is to 
know the animals and plants available in the neighbourhood, to be 
familiar with their habits, tojearn to avoid them as dangerous, lo seek 
them as food or as friends. A home, moreover, coni]) rises a lumian 
group; it implies a common habilalion, common adjustments and knowl- 
edge, as well as familiarity with one another. People who live together 
know each other’s behaviour. They learn lo understand each otlier’s 
gestures and [diysiognomy, and in some cases, as in Central Australia, 
they can tell each other's footprints. There is a spirit of neighbourhood. 
No matter what other forms of political or social organization may 
exist, there is always co-operation, mutual helpfulness, on the part of the 
members of a local group. And there is a readiness, if not an organiza- 
tion, for protection against climatic dangers as well as against the dan- 
gers from beasts and hostile men. 

Human nature being what it is, to know about people is to want to 
know more about them. Gossip is one of the universal institutions of 
mankind, and it is specifically associated with the local group, a circum- 
stance from which many an ethnologist has greatly profited. In condi- 


illuiWtinating observation: he saw a weasel passing through the territory of a pair 
of reed-buntings, wlio were pursuing it in rage. Anotliei male of ttie same species 
of bird approached. But instead of welcoming it as An aid in driving off the in- 
truder, the male wliose nest was actually in danger, several times left the* pursuit 
of the weasel to attack the other reed-bunting!’ Huxley makes this , statement in 
the coarse of an exposition of a book by H. Eliot Howard, Territory in Bird Life, 
in his Esbays in Popular Science, pp. 182-183. (Reprinted by permission of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc.) • 
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tions where the written word is absent and the spirit of systematic in- 
vestigation as yet unborn, gossip is an important source of dissemination 
of knowledge, especially of personal and intimate knowledge, and 
the professional gossip, the unofficial historian of primitive days, is the 
ethnologist’s great friend, 

A phase of primitive life in which both prescriptive and proscriptive 
regulations abound is marriage. As will presently be seen, the control 
of marriage is a function of more than one type of grouping. Where 
local exogamy prevails, the control of marriage is a function of the 
local group— no marriage within one’s own village. This form of mar- 
riage regulation occurs, for instance, among the Blackfoot Indians, a 
number of the coastal tribes of Australia, and among many of the island 
tribes of Torres Straits and Melanesia, where localized clans are the 
rule. From the standpoint of culture, as such, another item deserves 
emphasis here: the local group is the smallest unit of cultural specializa- 
tion. In details of custom, daily habits, rituals, and often dialect, a local 
group differs to some extent from every other local group. Cultural 
changes are rooted in local variants." 

Relationship Groups, Another basis of ^social organization is blood- 
relationship. The importance of blood-ties in primitive life has long 
been understood. Relationship here underlies a variety of groupings. 
Of these only the janiily, though varied in lorm, is universal. Contrary to 
a widespread notion, for which anthropologists are in part responsible, 
the family, consisting of husband, wife, and children, is found every- 
where. There may be more than one wife, and here and there, more than 
one husband; the average duration of matrimonial ties may fall short 
of modern standards; the household may embrace other related in- 
dividuals in addition to the immediate family. The fact remains, the 
family is there as a distinct unit. It is there, whatever other social units 
may coexist with it. Moreover, it antedates them — where no other social 
forms are found, as in the most primitive tribes, the family can always 
be discerned. It may be noted incidentally that in the crudest cultures, 
for example among the Andamanese or the African pygmies, monogamy 
is more generally the rule than among somewhat more advanced tribes. 

“ It is scarcely necessary to add that the basic character of locality as a social 
classifier has never been tpnscended. Among the fixed groupings of modern 
society, local determinants loom large. State, city, village, quarter, street, block, 
are territorial units the ^gnificance of which is physical as well as socio- 
psycholbgical. And as ever, there liveth the spirit of the neighbourhood with its 
grotestjue t\yin, the spirit of gossip. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
in the most recent socio-political experiment on a gigantic scale, in the Soviet 
Union, territorial as well as industrial groups function as the primary electoral 
units, the former in rural districts, the latter in urban ones. 
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The family controls the individual in a variety of ways. Its influence 
is especially pronounced during the earliest years of education and the 
immediately succeeding period of industrial apprenticeship. Even 
Carriage in its many varied forms — that ubiquitous and all-important 
social usage — is in many instances controlled by a member or mem- 
bers of the immediate family, more often than not by the mother. The 
family often functions as a unit upon the ceremonial occasions con- 
nected with pregnancy, birth, marriage, death, and burial.^ 

Important though these functions are, the most significant role of the 
primitive family remains to be mentioned. Everywhere and always, the 
family serves as the principal point of cultural transfer from one genera- 
tion to another. It must be remembered that culture consists not only of 
material things but also of ideas, attitudes, customs, and the like, the 
latter accounting for by far the larger part of its content. Even material 
things, as a part of culture, are not passed along automatically; their 
uses must be explained, the implied techniques learned. As to spiritual 
culture, including language itself, there is no other way in which it can 
be communicated, among primitives, except by verbal explanation and 
teaching, and the direct absorption by the learner of what is being said 
and done. It is evident that most of what boys or girls learn in this way, 
especially during tlie important formative years of childhood, is brought 
to them through the medium of the family. There are other agencies 
through which they learn, but in the earliest years the role of the family 

3 It must not be understood by this that the family everywhere enjoys a monopoly 
of these fiinclions. Among the maternally organized tribes of northwestern Mela- 
nesia, the mother’s brother,* who belongs to a different household than that of 
his sister, usurps many of the functions more eoniinonly exercised by the father; 
he, rather than his sister’s husband, is the chief guardian of her children and the 
person largely responsible for their education. 

^ An interesting, thougli rare, form of family organization has been described by 
F. G. Speck among some eastern Algonquin tribes. The tribe here is subdivided 
into a number of families, each including certain relatives in addition to the 
primal nucleus of parents and children. The pre-eminence of the father is marked. 
Associated with each family is a hunting teirilory of varying size in which its 
members claim exclusive hunting privileges, the latter being extended to strangers 
only by special arrangement. The boundaries of such hunting territories are marked 
at varying intervals by natural or artificial sign-posts. The Indians have a very 
clear idea of the expanse and limits of their respective territories. Professor 
SpeclT was able to secure from his informants a series of maps, drawn under his 
direction, on which the boundaries of .family territories are indicated. (Cf, his 
‘Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands^of the 
Ottawa V^alley,’ MemoirSy Geological Survey, vol. LXX, Ottawa, Canada.) Such ter- 
ritorial organizations, delimiting hunting and other prerogatives, are not unknown 
elsewhere in North America, and have also been reported from Australia, but the as- 
sociation of the institution with a family system seems peculiar to Dr. Speck’s 
tribes. 
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is overwhelmingly preponderant. The significance of the family as a 
transfer point of culture cannot be overestimated. It serves as a bridge 
between the generations, between ‘fathers and sons.’ 

The family, in this basic sense, is, of course, universal among moVe 
advanced historic peoples, but it will be seen from the above that it is 
also ubiquitous and important among priinitivcs.'’ History, we know, 
is rich in special and local forms of the family. For example: the patri- 
archal family, centring about its male master, as among the Hebrews; or 
the highly institutionalized and sanctified family, wliich becomes the 
base of a lusty and picturesque ancestor worship, as in China and Japan. 
These types of the family, however, belong to conditions very different 
from the primitive. 

Another form of blood-relationship bond is discovered in the 
amorphous group of blood relatives, consisting of individuals, male 
and female, who arc designated by dilTerent terms expressing kinship: 
mother, father, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, cousin, etc. Such groups of 
blood-kindred, with their adhering ‘in-laws,’ exist among all peoples, 
primitive and modern. Any discussion of blood-relatives must include 
the in-iaw group, as the two kinds of kinship constantly intertwine, both 
sociologically and terminologically. Of this the primary unit itself is 
an illustration, as the children are related by blood both to mother and 
father, wdiereas the parents may be and often are related merely by 
marriage, thus introducing two in-law groups into the blood group. 
From this angle, a family is a social knot through which two potential 
in-law groups become such in fact. 

Primitive reIationshi[j terms are often designated by the somewhat 
misleading term ‘classificatory.’ By this is meant that a kinship term is 
used to designate not merely an individual related to one in a certain 
definite way but also other individuals related to one in a different way. 
Thus the term ‘mother’ will not only be used to designate one’s own 
mother, but also the mother’s sisters and her first cousins and perhaps 
still other women even more r,emotely related to the speaker. The term 
for ‘father’ may be used in a similar fashion to designate one’s own 
father, the father’s brothers, his first cousins, and so on. Or again, the 
mother’s brother and the father’s sister’s husband will be covered by 
one term, or the father’s sister and the mother’s brother’s wife. (Sv one 
term may be used for the father’s sister, her daughter, her daughter’s 

i 

® Apart from the ulopian society of Plato’s Republic, and setting; aside the some- 
what aberrunl experiment of Sparta after whicli the Republic was partially pat- 
terned, we must look to modern conditions to find a society in which the family 
seerfts to have ‘outlived its usefulness,* not, as some think, hopelessly and 
permanently, hut sufficiently so to require a radical revamping. 
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daughter.^ A great many such extensions in the uses of relationship 
terms are found throughout primitive terminologies of relationship. In 
contrasting these kinship systems with our own, for example the English. 
ike term ‘classificatory’ is justified for the former only in so far as the 
terms for the immediate family — father, mother, brother, sister, son, 
daughter — are always used by us to designate a relative standing to the 
speaker in one particular degree of relationship, whereas just these 
terms are in primitive systems most frequently extended to cover entire 
classes of relatives. On the other hand, such terms as ‘uncle’ and ‘aunt’ 
are used by us in a classificalory way to designate father’s or mother’s 
brother, father’s or mother’s sister, whereas in primitive terminologies 
‘aunt’ is often used for father’s, not mother’s, sister, ‘uncle’ for mother’s, 
not father’s, brother, the terms ‘uncle’ and ‘aunt’ being in such instances 
used in a descriptive, not a classificatory way. At the same time it is im- 
portant to remember, as bearing upon the status of the family, that in 
many primitive tribes the terms used for the immediate members of the 
family arc either distinguished from llie same terms in their extended 
uses by the addition of some particle, or terms corres])onding to ‘own’ 
are used, or a distinction is iyiplied in the context of the conversation. 
Family is family, whatever the system of relationship or uses of terms. 

It must not be imagined that these extensions in the use of terms 
represent but terminological issues. Far from it. First of all, relation- 
ship terms are often emjiloyed in place of our personal names, the lat- 
ter being reserved for special, generally ceremonial, occasions.^ Then 
again, special rules of behaviour, [)roscriptive and ])rescriptive, often 
apply to certain relatives. Apart from the multifarious and, of course, 
ubiquitous functions of parents tow'ards children and the only less 
numerous ones of children towards j)arents, the mother’s brother is a 
relative who, particularly in maternally organized societies, occupies a 
})lace of special prominence, often above that of the father. In such 
tribes, as already noted, it is the mother’s brother, not the father, who 
stands in the very centre of tlic social complex in all matters pertaining 
to rituals, education, inheritance, and control of property. Again there 

® While this subject cannot be discussed here in greater detail, comijare the sec- 
tion on Australian classes and sub-classes (pp. 343 se(|.). 

” interesting illustration of this occurs among, the Irocpiois, where, as we 
shall see, a nephew (sister’s son) and a younger lirother are the most common suc- 
cessors to a chief’s office. Both these terms are usetl by the Iroquois in a plassifi- 
eatory sense. Still, in the vast majority of cases, it is the own sister’s son or own 
younger brother who succeeds a chief. . 

^ It was shown in the section on religion how important it is for an under- 
standing of primitive attitudes to appreciate ibis reluctance to use personal nimes 
loo freely. 
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is the so-called mother-in-law taboo, a widespread custom in many cul- 
tural districts according to which all familiarity and even conversation 
are forbidden between son-in-law and mother-in-law. Less stringent reg- 
ulations control not infrequently the relations of daughter-in-law an«? 
father-in-law. In Melanesia, as both Rivers and Malinowski have shown, 
the connexion between social behaviour and particular relatives is 
especially frequent and important. In Australia, again, the right to 
marry, in fact almost the duty to do so, belongs to certain groups of 
related individuals within phratry, class, or sub-class limits, who are 
from birth on designated as ‘husbands’ and Vives.’ Here definite duties 
are assigned to groups of relatives at ceremonies; also, when the hunters 
return from the chase, food is apportioned to individuals in accordance 
with their relationship status. 

An interesting and amusing form of behaviour between relatives is 
the so-called ‘joking-relationship’ of the Plains Indians. Dr. Lowie in a 
recent book, The Crow Indians^ gives some illustrations of the custom 
among this people. A joking-relationship obtains between the sons and 
daughters of fellow-clansmen (descent here is maternal). The particular 
behaviour might take a humorous turn. Jhus, ‘if a man recognizes a 
wagon outside a house as his joking-relative’s, the fancy might seize him 
to reverse front and rear wheels. Under ordinary circumstances the owner 
would show resentment, but not as soon as he discovers the identity of 
the joker: then he must not get angry, he merely bides his chance for 
getting even.’ When a man or woman has committed an objectionable 
act, the joking-relatives have the privilege of publicly jeering at the 
person. There are also other regulations of behaviour between relatives. 
With his own brother’s or clansman’s wife a man is on terms of greatest 
familiarity; he may treat his wife’s sister with utmost freedom and she 
will reciprocate in kind.^^' Brothers-in-law may speak to one another 
lightly on impersonal matters, but any kind of obscenity, in act or 
word, is forbidden. A brother and a sister may discuss important mat- 
ters together, but are enjoined from chatting or being together by them- 
selves. I might add to this that in certain parts of Melanesia where the 
brother-sister taboo is pronounced, sentiment runs so high on these 
matters that one of twin siblings is often put to death as soon as born on 
account of their objectionable intimacy in prenatal life. 

While in Australia th^ matrimonial correlates of relationship are ex- 
ceptionally conspicuous, in view mainly of their prescriptive character, 
relatives of varying degrees were prohibited from intermarriage or sex 

® R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians, p. 22. 

p. 28, • 
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contact among all peoples and at all times. Among these prohibitions 
some are particularly general and drastic: mother and son, father and 
daughter, brother and sister, in the order named, stand at the head of 
^he list. Not one of these sex taboos, categorical though they are, has re- 
mained wholly free from infraction — outside the law, and even, in cer- 
tain exceptional instances, inside the law, as among the Pharaohs of 
Egypt or the kings of Bantu Negroes — but barring these exceptions, it 
must be said that these particular taboos are everywhere reinforced by 
the so-called 'horror of incest,’ an emotional reaction of somewhat mys- 
terious origin, which is by no means restricted in its range to these pri- 
mary sex taboos, but readily extends at least to the major sex prohibi- 
tions prevalent in a given community. 

The two kinds of relationship groups so far discussed~the family 
and the comprehensive group of blood-relatives and 'in-laws’ — different 
though they are, have certain elements in common: both are biological 
and bilateral. The individuals of a relationship group are united by 
actual ties of blood, and these ties branch out in both lateral directions, 
through the mother as well as the father. This represents in an extended 
form the basic fact that the iamily itself is bilateral, in so far as the 
parents are related to their children by actual bonds of blood, and the 
children are related to each other through both parents. Husband and 
wife, on the other hand, need not be related to each other except in 
tribes where cross-cousin marriage is general or obligatory (as in 
Australia) In general, however, it may be remarked that in small 
communities — provided exogamy does not prevail— all individuals of 
the local group soon become interrelated. Then, of course, all marriages 
constitute a sort of inbreeding, married couples being, if only in a re- 
mote way, related by blood. 

It seems hardly fair to doubt that psychoanalysis will ultimately furnish a 
satisfactory psychological interpretation of this ‘horror of incest.’ Freud has shown 
all but conclusively that incestuous tendencies represent one of the most deeply 
rooted impulses of the individual. If then callure brings with it a negative at- 
titude towards incestuous unions — and here further psychological and perhaps 
sociological sounding is reriuired as to the why and hotv- it is to he expected that 
these attitudes would become reinforced by most formidable barriers which become 
buttressed by powerful emotions, a ‘horror’ of incest. 

’^Tiross-cousin marriage is marriage between the cl^ildren of a woman and those 
of her brother, and conversely. ^ 

This is what Boas has to say in this connexion, with special refcynce to 
the Eskimo of Smith Sound in North Greenland. ‘From all we know, it seems 
extremely unlikely that this community ever consisted of more than* a few hun- 
dred individuals. . . . fit] has been cut off from the outer world for very long 
periods; and while there may have been accessions of new individuals fron? out- 
side once each century, on the wliole it has remained completely isolated. It is 
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The blood-groups now to be considered are of a different order. They 
are neither purely biological (with one exception) nor bilateral. These 
groups are the clan, gens,^^ dual division (or moiety), the maternal or 
paternal family (biological), and the Australian class. From a biologi-'* 
cal standpoint it is justifiable to class all of these groups in the 
category of blood-relationship, in so far as all of them contain nuclei 
of blood-relatives, while the maternal or paternal family com}>rises only 
actual blood-relatives. There is, moreover, additional reason for class- 
ing these social units with the relationship category — psychologically, 
in the minds of the people themselves, the individuals in these social 
units are related. This status does not depend on the presence or ab- 
sence of actual blood-ties, but is psychological — a ‘legal fiction.’ These 
groups, with the exception of the maternal family, may thus be desig- 
nated as pseudo-biological, in so far as their biological character is at 
least in part fictitious. 

Of the groups just enumerated the clan and g,ens are by far the most 
important. A clan can be defined as follows: it comprises individuals 
partly related by blood and partly conceived as so related; it is lieredi- 
tary (a person is born into a clan) ; it is unilateral (the children belong 
to the elan of the mother). Without including them in the definition, 
two additional features must be added, for completeness: a clan almost 
always has a name, and more often than not it is exogarnous, that is, 
there is no marriage within the clan. The definition of a gens is the 
same, except that the children follow the father. 

Sibs have a far-flung distribution in the primitive world. As one 
surveys these units in diflerent geographical areas, scores of differences 
appear, in size, number, and functions. In North America, for exanijile, 
the Iroquoian Mohawk and Oneida have only three clans each, while 
the other tribes of the League have at least eight each. The adjoining 
Algonquin Delaware have three clans, among the southern Siouan tribes 
the Omaha have ten gentes, while the other similarly organized tribes — 
the Iowa, Kansas, Osage, etc.- — .have more than ten each but less than 
twenty-five. The Winnebago have twelve clans. As contrasted with this, 
the Tlingit and Haida have fifty or more clans each, while the southern 
Kwakiull seem to have had considerably more than that. In the South- 
west, the Hopi, Zuni, and other tribes have at least as many clans as the 
Tlingit and Haida, and some have m<3re, and the same applies to some 

therefore obvious . . . that all the individuals fof this group] must be inter- 
related through their remote ancestry.’ {The Mind of Primitive Man^ p. 82.) 

Br. I ..owie has introduced the term sib to cover both clan and gens. Whenever 
the difference between the two is not important,* it is a convenient term to use. 
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tribes in the Southeast. In those Californian tribes which have gentes the 
number of these units seems somewhat limited, perhaps falling below 
^the North Pacific Coast figures. In Africa, with the thirty-odd Baganda 
gentes, some tribes of the Centre and East have more than one hundred 
clans or gentes. Granted similar populational conditions, the multi- 
plicity of these social units is, of course, correlated with a relative 
paucity of individuals in each. In Africa, where population is much 
denser than in America or Australia, single gentes may comprise many 
thousands of members, scattered over a wide territory. 

The variability in functions is equally conspicuous. There are great 
differences in the way a sib system is interwoven with the rest of culture. 
The variations are striking. Among the Tlingil and Haida tlie clan sys- 
tem enters actively into nearly all aspects of life — art, mythology, eco- 
nomic pursuits, politics, ceremonialism. Among the Iroquois the clans 
are the carriers of the all-important socio-political functions of the 
League. Tlie Zuhi clans, as Kroeber has emphasized, merely stand for 
a method of counting descent. In Africa, l^arring occasional industrial 
specialization of gentes, these units often represent little more than very 
wide and loose groups with a common name and a common taboo. The 
sibs of Central Australia, finally, have become almost purely ceremonial 
in character; they are magic-working associations, having shed all otlier 
functions, if they ever possessed them. 

When one compares the clans of two areas in greater detail, contrasts 
stand out even more strikingly. Thus, among the Iroquois, the clans, in 
addition to having a bird or animal name, control exogamy, own ceme- 
teries and perhaps fields for cultivation, elect ceremonial offKuals, and 
play a definite part in the election of federal chiefs; whereas the clans 
of the Tlingit and the Haida have local names and elect clan chiefs, 
own hunting and fishing territories, and are distinguished from each 
other by a series of ceremonial and mythological prerogatives — a clan 
myth, a clan carving or set of carvings, clan ceremonial dances with 
accessories, a clan song or set of songs. The clans here are also ex- 
ogamous but merely as parts of the major units, the moieties, which are 
the real carriers of the matrimonial functions. Perhaps the greatest con- 
lra«^ between the Northwest Coast and Iroquois (dans lies in the fact 
tliat in the former area the clans have different rank in accordance with 
the privileges and supernatural powers claim’ed by the compovent in- 
dividuals; whereas among the Iroquois a clan is a clan, no less and no 
more, notwithstanding the fact that some of the clans comprise maternal 
families with hereditary League chieftainships, while other clans, tRoiigh 
comprising maternal families, have no such chieftainships. Different as 
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the clans of the Haida and Tlingit may be from those of the Iroquois, 
the clans of both groups appear relatively similar when contrasted with, 
say, the gentes of the Baganda with their double or triple totems and^ 
their caste-like specialization in industrial functions and in services to a 
king. 

Correlated with some of the differences in the functions of clans is the 
relation of a clan system to the family system in the same tribe. Thus, 
among the Tlingit and Haida, once more, the family is divided against 
itself by the intrusjo7i of the clan princi]>le. The inheritance of property 
and privileges glides along the edges of the family, as it were, the main 
line of transfer being from maternal uncle to nephew or from father-in- 
law to son-in-law. In the old days of clan feuds, moreover, clan al- 
legiance here counted for more than family allegiance: fathers and sons 
met in deadly combat prompted by bonds stronger than those of the 
family hearth. Among the Zuhi, on the other hand, the family is but 
little impressed by the clan division within its midst — for here also clan 
members do not intermarry — and attends to its many economic, educa- 
tional, and domestic functions almost wholly undisturbed by the pres- 
ence of another social grouping. 

A comparison of sibs in different geographical areas, it will be seen, 
discloses striking dissimilarities and even contrasts in the number of 
sib units in a tribe, in the number of individuals in each unit, in sib 
functions, in their relative importance as carriers of the group culture, 
in their relations, finally, to the family. 

The impression might thus he conveyed that the sib represents a 
wholly fictitious category corresponding to no one reality, that it is but a 
term, more useful in the scientist’s study, with its ahslractionist inclina- 
tions, than realistic in connotation or univocal in meaning. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to accept so extreme a conclusion. 
Whatever the differences, clans and gentes, wherever found, have cer- 
tain trails in common. Among these we can recognize the traits indicated 
in the definitions of clan and gefns: the fiction of blood-relationship, the 
hereditary character, the unilateral aspect, as well as a sib name. 

The characteristic of having a name might be thought artificial and 
trivial; who or what in this world does not carry a name? And yet, jjiere 
is significance in this trail. It will be noted that of the social groupings 
here er^urnerated only two almost always have a name: the local group 
and the sib.^^ Families, in primitive society, usually remain nameless; 
the maternal families of the Iroquois or the paternal ones of Ontong- 

To tliese nnisi be added those strictly Australian units, the class and sub- 
class, which also have names. 
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Java have no names; relationship groups are always nameless; so are, 
as a rule, age, generation, and sex groups. Even dual divisions and 
phratries, while named at times, are often nameless. But the local group 
^ind the sib have names, with but rare exceptions. In the case of the 
latter units, moreover, the name carries with it certain sociological 
implications which are absent in the case of the local name. An in- 
dividual from a local group with a name wanders oil and marries else- 
where. His children and grandchildren may still refer to or at least 
know of his local provenience; but barring exceptions, his great- 
grandchildren and their children will have forgotten it. The imported 
local name disappears from the new locality. It is different with a clan 
or a gens. These survive as long as any persons are left — male in gentile, 
female in elan society — to pass on the sib name. In cases where patri- 
local residence is combined with paternal descent, or rnatrilocal resi- 
dence with maternal descent, the survival of a sib in a locality is as- 
sured as long as procreating individuals are left, male in the former case, 
female in the latter. Where descent and residence are not of one type, 
a sib can more readily disappear from a locality, but it will continue — 
somewhere, through its name, under the conditions already stated. 

Four cultural features deserve attention liere, all linked \vitli sibs in 
their geographical distribution: blood-revenge, adoption, exogamy, and 
totemism. Not that any of these features are invariable companions of 
sibs or never occur without them. The opposite is true. In other words 
the statement just made should be understood to mean that the associa- 
tion or linkage of these features wdth sibs is so frequent as to constitute 
an ‘adhesion’ (Tylor).^ 

Before launching upon the subject of exogamy, a few words about 
blood-revenge and adoption. In its broadest aspect blood-vengeance has, 
of course, nothing to do with sibs or any other kind of social unit. This 
custom represents one of the most widespread and prol)al)ly one of the 
earliest reactions of mankind, of the nature of eye for eye. Specifically, 
it means liere death for death. The punishment for murder is death, 
and the punishment is not exercised by society througli any representa- 
tive or legal agency, but by those most closely affected by ihe death of 
the victim, his kin. In this form then, blood- vengeance acquires a social 
chafacter. One step further, and we find th^ principle of communal 
responsibility entering the situation. The death of the victim is avenged 
by the killing not necessarily of the culprit himself but of anyont of his 
kin. In this form the custom is widespread in connexion with sibs: a 

^®When residence is patrilocal, the wife joins her husband at his village;* when 
residence is rnatrilocal, the husbarivl joins his wife at her village. 
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sib-male for a sib-mate. But it also occurs in families, especially in so- 
cieties beyond the primitive. We find it functioning today among the 
mountaineers of the Caucasus, as well as those of Kentucky. 

Adoption also is in its base independent of and, perhaps, antecedent^ 
to the emergence of sibs. Its psycho-sociological roots must probably be 
seen in the desire, socially sanctified, to take care of unattached children 
and of adults without a social passport. Particularly in cases of the latter 
type the benefit is mutual— the adult thus adopted finds in the new rela- 
tionship a social security which he badly needs, whereas the adopting 
group enhances its man-power, an important consideration in primitive 
conditions. This latter aspect is well illustrated by the custom, common 
among American Indians and elsewhere, of adopting prisoners of war 
to compensate the group for its own losses in killed and captured. This 
kind of adoption is in its typical form administered by a sib. After sub- 
mitting to the ritual of a blood-covemant, the adopted member becomes 
part and parcel of the sib community. In the course of this rite the blood 
of the outsider is in many instances actually permitted to mix with that of 
a member t)f the adopting sib, a blood-vessel being slit open in an arm of 
both for the purpose. The sense of blood kinship in a sib is well exempli- 
fied by this custom. It must also be remembered that families, clans, and 
even larger groups of people, such as tribes, could be and were thus 
adopted, on occasion, as when the Delaware Indians were adopted by 
the Iroquois, in this case in the capacity of ‘assistant cooks,’ symbolized 
by a corn-pcstle, a hoe, and petticoats. This incident, be it noted, had 
about it nothing humiliating to the Delaware, contrary to the statements 
of writers who misunderstood the custom. 

The association of sibs with exogamy and totemism is much more 
striking. Exogamy is an all but universal associate, while totemism is 
an extraordinarily common one. Leaving totemism for later considera- 
tion, let us first turn to exogamy. 

Clan and gentile exogamy — the rule to marry outside one’s own sib 
unit — is so general a feature tl\at it may here be assumed to be prac- 
tically universal. But there is a difficulty. In cases like those of the Crow 
and the Delaware clans, or the clans of the League Iroquois, or the gotras 
of India and the African gentes, tlie exogamous issue is clear: a sib 
member is prohibited fram marrying in his or her own sib unit,^and 
must look for a mate outside, in one of the other sibs. 

The ^situation becomes more complex when other tribes are con- 
sidered. Among the Tlingit and Ilaida, for example, there is no mar- 
riage within tlie clan, but on further inspection it appears that the 
exogamous rule really applies to the moiety: marry outside your own 
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moiety and into the other one. As the clans are comprised in the moieties 
and no clan is found in both moieties, it follows that there is also no 
marriage within one’s clan. A similar situation obtains in Australian 
^ tribes organized like the Dieri. 

In all such instances the moiety is the real exoganious unit, while 
the exogamy of the clans may be designated as derivative. Tliis becomes 
clear when one considers that the rule which prohibits marriage in 
one’s own clan also applies to marriage with any clans of the same 
moiety, thus: 

Moiety A 
(comprising 
clans 
a.,. . .) 

An man may not marry an a^ woman, nor may he marry an flo 
or dn woman; he marries any woman of moiety B; etc. 

It is as if one were to say that in a football game a Harvard freshman 
is pitted against a Yale junior. Even ihough objectively correct, the 
statement would be misleading, in so far as the groups pitted against 
each other arc the college teams, whereas the classes do not figure as 
units in the game, but merely indirectly as subdivisions within the col- 
lege body. 

Further complications arise upon an analysis of tribes organized like 
ihe Australian Kamilaroi or Warraniunga. Here both the negative and 
the positive marriage regulations are drastically determined, whereas the 
clans or gentes, while exogamous de factOy do not appear as units in 
either connexion. Take the case of the Kamilaroi — the tribe is divided 
into two phratries or moieties, each moiety is subdivided into two 
‘classes’ and also into a number of clans, thus: 


y marries 


Moiety B 
(comprising 
clans 6i, 

h. . .) 


Moieties: 


Classes: 



Marries 

A B C D 


( fx — ) a^ 4 * do 
Clans: (b - ) f 6^ 

(c = ) Cj + Co 


dx k/j { = d) 
Cf I- c, ( = e) 

i-f) 


.1 


Marriage follows class: A marries D, R marries C. Now class A con- 
tains and which are parts of clans a, b, and c. Similarly, 

class B contains a^, b.^ and to, which are the other parts of clans a, b 
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and c. And so also with classes C and D. As to marriage, then, the clan 
sections 6j and of clans a, b and c have common obligations and 
restrictions; they marry but may not marry B or C. The same holds ^ 
throughout. So that the matrimonial regulations referring to section 
(clan n) are quite different from those for a. (clan a) ; the first marries 
D, the second, C, From the standpoint of marriage regulation, on its 
positive side, the clan is divided against itself. As to the negative side, 
the situation is the same, as can be easily figured out. This is what is 
meant by saying that the clan here is not an ‘exogamous unit,’ either 
positively or negatively.^” 

From an examination of all such tribes — and their number is large — 
one might derive the impression that the alleged universality .of sib 
exogamy represents but another superannuated dogma, that clans and 
gentes, while exogamous in many instances, have in olhers no connexion 
whatsoever with matrimony. 

This conclusion would be erroneous. Of the functional characteristics 
of sibs, exogamy must still be regarded as the most persistent. But how, 
it will be asked, can this proposition be reconciled with the complica- 
tions outlined in the foregoing? A glance* at the world picture of sib 
exogamy furnishes the answer. First, there are tribes where sibs appear 
as exogamous units. Then come other tribes where tlie presence of ex- 
ogamous moieties or phralries prompt one to describe the exogamy of 
the minor units as derivative. Finally, there arc still other tribes — 
primarily those of Australia — where each sib comprises sections with 
their own positive and negative matrimonial regulations. But one fact 
holds true: with only such exceptions as all social 'laws’ are subject to, 
intermarriage within a sib is nowhere permitted. One is forced to con- 
clude that in the absence of moieties, phratries, and classes, sib exogamy 
would still obtain, just as it does when these social units stand alone. 
In other words, it is in the nature of sibs, as groups of blood-relatives, 
actual or assumed, to function exogamously — in the negative sense of a 
taboo on intermarriage within the unit — and in all but very few instances 
they do so.^^ 

It must be noted here that while the family and local group are basic 
in modern as in primitive society, relationship, age, and sex groups, 
though more important arrfong primitives, persist in an attenuated form 

I 

For further details on Australian social divisions see pp. 343 seq. 

For partindars the student is referred to the ample literature on exogamy. 
Here only this should be added: Though specifically congenial with sibs, exogamy 
also occurs in connexion with other social units, such as phratries and moieties 
(frequently) or local groups (less frequently). 
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in modern civilization, whereas clans, gentes, maternal families, moie- 
ties, phratries, and ‘classes’ are peculiar to primitive society. In other 
^ords, the unilateral hereditary principle, in the drastic form in which 
it operates in these groupings, is foreign to the spirit of our social life. 
The principle itself is, of course, present in connexion with the inherit- 
ance of property and the family name, but it does not figure as a basis 
for the formation of a definite hereditary group into which an individual 
is born and to which he belongs until death — or beyond, in defiance of 
marriage ties and local residence. 

Of these unilateral primitive groups the sib is the one having the 
widest distribution. It is tlierefore not surprising that sibs should have 
been regarded as not only characteristic of primitive society but as uni- 
versal, at a certain stage. This, of course, is not the case. 

Dual divisions or moieties, such as those of the Tlingit and Haida, 
Iroquois, Winnebago, Omaha, etc., as well as numerous Australian and 
Melanesian tribes, are like sibs in many ways. They are hereditary and 
unilateral, either maternal or paternal. Usually but not always, they 
have names. They also comprise blood relatives, real and assumed, al- 
though the sense of relationship here is weaker than in the smaller kin 
unit. The moiety is a much more populous group; the very fact, more- 
over, that it is, as a rule, subdivided into minor units with strong rela- 
tionship bonds, is apt to weaken this element in the moiety.^ 

Functionally, moieties are no more uniform than are clans. Among 
the Iroquois the phratries, which here are also moieties or dual divi- 
sions, attend primarily to ceremonies. Games, such as ball and lacrosse, 
are also played between phratries. The phralries have the obligation of 
burying each other’s membei's. Also, the phralric grou})s of clan chiefs 
are the two bodies to which the name of the candidate for chieftainshij) 
is submitted by the matron of a maternal family, before the name is 
passed on to the council of the League for final ratification. 

Among the Tlingit and Haida the moiety plays a distinctly different 
role. There is a moiety chief, an official unknown aniong the Iroquois. 
In so far as the moieties are named after birds and animals — Eagle 
and Raven among the Haida, Raven and Wolf among the Tlingit — the 

moieties such as the above two other types of social divisions must be 
distinguished. Dual divisions have been described among the Yuchi Indians, but 
liere these groups are purely ceremonial and instead of comprising clans, cross- 
cut them, so that eacii clan contains members of both divisions. Dual divisions of 
this type have no connexion with blood relationship. 

Then there are phratries like the six of the Crow or those (jf some Southwest 
tribes. These groups also comprise clans as subdivisions hut have, once moae, no 
connexion with blood-relationship. Many phratries, no doubt, represent second- 
ary associations of clans, on a ceremonial, mythical, or some other basis. 
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mythologies and traditions of the two halves of the people are very dif- 
ferent. Among the Tlingit the moieties have one important ceremonial 
function, as the potlalches are here given between the moieties, never in 
the same moiety. There is also, as among the Iroquois, reciprocal burial. 
But the principal funclion of the Northwest moieties is the control of 
marriage— they are rigorously exogamous. 

In Central Australia the moieties are connected with intermarriage 
in so far as no unions are permitted within a phratry. They also figure 
as a basis of local grouping in camping. In preparation for the intidii- 
uma ceremonies members of the opposite phratry announce the time at 
which a ceremony is to be performed; and, as part of the ritualistic 
routine itself, members of the opposite phratry are charged with the 
very serious task of painting the dancers and of adorning them with bird- 
down. 

Not only are reciprocal functions common in moieties, but the dual 
division of the tribe seems to stimulate a tendency to emphasize con- 
trasts with reference to the two moieties. One moiety is believed to be 
of local origin, the other to have come fr<jm elsewhere; or they aie sup- 
posed to represent different physical typds; or the names are contrast- 
ing, as for example, in the case of the widespread Australian moiety 
names, Eaglehawk (white) and Crow (black). The infection occasion- 
ally spreads to the investigating ethnologist, who tends to take the local 
theories seriously or invents some similar ones of his own. In some in- 
stances, of course, the ethnologist, and even the natives, may be right. 

Two further blood-relationship groups are the maternal or paternal 
family and the Australian class. The latter will be discussed in a special 
section (see pp. 343 seq. I, but a few words are due to the former. 

The maternal or paternal family occupies an intermediate position 
between a family, in the ordinary sense, and a clan. It is like the bilateral 
family in that it comprises only actual blood-relatives. Also, it fre- 
quently remains muneless. Therefore there attciches to it that vagueness 
of outline as a social unit which is characteristic of all groups of blood 
based on remembered relationships. What is merely remembered may 
also be forgotten. A name settles such difficulties with one stroke. Now 
a person’s status is fixed at birth, in fact in advance of birth, b^ the 

hereditary transmission 6f the group name, and with it as a tag, mem- 

• * 

It is curious how well a dual division lends itvSelf to all occasions where 
games, conflicts, or political issues are involved. It has often been remarked that 
in democracies either there are two parties or the rest tend to group themselves 
aboiA the two leading ones, in connexion with elections, parliamentary debates, 
voting in important issues. To an Eaglehawk *a Crow seems blacker than ever, 
whereas to an outsider both may well appear as sparrows — and grey. 
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bership in the group is both guaranteed and enforced. But the uni- 
lateral family, like the bilateral family, has no name. 

The unilateral family, then, is like a elan or gens. It is, however, a 
♦much smaller group, as a rule at least, and wlierc it is combined with a 
sib organization, as among the Iroquois, there are several unilateral 
families in each sib. 

Being in principle so nearly like a sib, the unilateral family has 
often been identified and confused with that unit by investigators. After 
what was said, it will be clear that the two units are distinct- the uni- 
lateral family is aii actual blood group, maternal or paternal, whereas 
a sib, we know, involves a fiction of relationship. 
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SOCIAL CROUPS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 

(Continued) 

Groups of Function 

As we survey once more the array of social forms noAV passed in 
review, one fact stands out witli great clearness: society has seized upon 
a large number, if not all possible relations, spatial, temporal, and 
biological, of man to nature and of man to man, and on the basis of 
these relations social divisions have grown up. First, there is the spatial 
relation, implied in the habitat of a human group. This is the founda- 
tion of local groups, villages, towns, tribal territories, and states. Then 
there is the biological relation, which appears in two forms, actual 
blood-relationsliip and assumed or fictitioui. blood-relationship (pseudo- 
biological). Actual blood-relationship is represented by the parent-to- 
child and child-to-child bond in the individual family, bilateral; also 
by the maternal or paternal family, both unilateral; and by the group 
of blood-relatives with its adhering sy.stem of relationship terms, bi- 
lateral. Fictitious or assumed blood-relationship is represented in such 
groups as the clan, gens, dual division (in some instances), and the Aus- 
tralian classes and sub-classes, all unilateral. Then there is the grouping 
based on sex. And finally come the two forms of temporal relation of 
man to man, as expressed in the principles of age and generation. 

Age, Generation, and Sex Groups. Three kinds of grouping still re- 
main to be considered. They are of a different order from the preceding 
in so far as the limits of these groups cannot be fixed with the precision 
attainable in the case of the family, sib, local group, or even a set of 
relatives united by demonstrable bonds of kinship. These groupings are 
based on age, generation, and sex. 

In all primitive societies age is an important factor; in some it stands 
out very prominently. Generally speaking, the following rough classifi- 
cation of individuals obtains practically everywhere. First come the 
infants or babies, who are important enough in their immediate families, 
particularly in relation to their mothers, but not in the society beyond. 
Befote a name is ceremonially bestowed upon an infant, it is, in many 
primitive groups, practically outside the society; its life counts for as 

314 
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little as does its death.^ The next class is that of children. These count 
in many ways. They are subject to instruction in the affairs of the house- 
hold, in the arts and crafts, the accomplishments of the hunt and the 
* gathering of the products of wild nature. During this period, the chil- 
dren usually begin to participate in some at least of the ceremonial ac- 
tivities of the group, and in tribes such as the Trobrianders they become 
acquainted, in the rough, with the elements of sex and the lures of sex 
attraction. It is in general characteristic of primitive conditions that 
relatively young children, say of the age of eight or nine, have already 
absorbed most of the fundamental industrial techniques, a great deal of 
the ethics and etiquette, and mucli of the traditional lore of the group. 
The next class is that of young men and women, just before and through 
the period of puberty. At this time the girls become full-fledged and 
active members of the household, while the boys learn to excel in the 
arts of the chase, and to pay heed increasingly to the political and 
religious teachings of the old men, chiefs, and medicine-men. About 
this time also the first important initiatory ceremonies are performed, 
wherever these are present, ushering the young people — male more 
frequently, female less so — -jnto the early stages of the ceremonial cycle 
and the esoteric knowledge of religious or secret societies. By this 
time the girls and boys have grown into young men and women. This is 
the time for marriage. The youth is now a warrior, the maiden not 
merely a helper but an independent housewife. In the arts and crafts, 
the social rules and amenities of the tribe, they are now thoroughly at 
liome, but in matters of religious, ceremonial, and political import 
they may still have to cede first place to the older men and women. 

The class above this is that of mature men and women. They are full 
members of the tribe, participating in all imlustrial, religious, social, 
military, and educational activities and forming the backbone of family 
life. The last and in some respects most important and influential class 
is that of old men and, in some tribes, old women. Wliile these take a 
less active part in the day-by-day activities, their leadership in cere- 
monial and political matters is prom^unced, and they do everywhere 
constitute the great depositories of tradition, figuring as the mouthpiece, 
as it were, of the conservative status quo. They know the past, in fact, 
alinhere is to be known, and see to it that tjiis knowledge is passed on 
without much loss — or addition.^. ^ 

f 

^ This is one of the reasons why newly born infants can so readily^ be done away 
with, as they often are for magical or other motives. 

2 The role of the ‘fathers’ in the conflict of generations has been well hroiight 
out in the works of Mrs. Elsie *Clews Parsons, who has dealt with tins topic in 
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The rigidity with which these age classes are separated — and this 
separation is, of course, always flexible to a degree — varies among dif- 
ferent tribes. Thus the old men are not by any means everywhere as 
influential, in fact all-powerful, as tliey are in the Australian gerontoc- 
racy,'' nor are the infants always as unimportant and negligible as they 
seem to be among some Melanesian tribes/ 

The principle of generation never appears with any great distinct- 
ness, but it might be described somewhat as follows: From the stand- 
point of the mature men and women, they themselves represent the 
present generation, below this is the generation of their children, and 
below this the incipient generation of the grandchildren. Above the 
present generation is that of tlie mothers and fathers, and above this the 
waning generation of the grandparents. This rough classification of 
the generations is especially noticeable in the study of relationships, 
where terms are often used to cover individuals of one or both sexes 
belonging to one generation, although, in other instances, relalionshij) 
terms also transcend the generation level. In the course of ethnological 
field work it has also been observed that the memory of informants 
runs most naturally along horizontal generation lines. In olitaining 
information of the basis of genealogies, therefore, it is usually prefer- 
able first to group the questions around individuals who belong to the 
same generation, rather than to begin by following up each line of 

a great many articles as well as in most of her popular hooks. Cf., for example. 
The Old Fashioned Woman and Fear and Conventionality. 

The exaggerated prestige of old age is one of the earmarks of primitive enltiire. 
While the life-wisdom, sophistication, and balanced onllf>ok of ripening years con- 
tinue to command respect in modern society, the prestige of old age, as such, 
has been shaken by the growing artificiality and vic.ariousness of knowledge and 
the ever-increasing demands which social life makes upon tlio energy and vigour 
of its carriers. In a young, boisterous, and hurried community, like that of the 
I'nited States, age at times seems definitely outclassed. In the Linitcd States, in- 
dustrial executive positions and educational and academic as well, go in increasing 
proportion to young people. In family life, also, the prestige of the highest age 
group is visibly on the decline. In the eyes of the young, the omniscient Solons 
of former days are turning into old fogies. 

It is curious to note that in villages and on farms, where life approaches that 
of more primitive communities, the prerogatives of old age contijuie to hold their 
own. 

^ F^conomic conditions, here as alw^ays, play their part. Among the Eskimo, for 
example, where subsistence comes hard, the sick and the old are an intoler^ulde 
burden. And so we find that tiie former are not infrequently abandoned to their 
fate, should they collapse on ii journey, wlu^eas the old people, when tliey reach 
an ago aJid physical condition precluding self-support or co-operation with others, 
are abandoned in a snow house, often self-built, — to die from starvation. 

For example, among the Crow, where one’s father’s sister's son is called 
‘fathei^’ and one’s mother’s brother and even one’s mother’s mother’s brother are 
‘elder brothers.’ ^ 
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descent, perpendicularly upwards and downwards, to the limit of the 
informant’s memory/’ This principle obtains to a degree also in modern 
society. Men and women of the same generation share certain elements 
of knowledge, habit, and attitude which create a bond separating them 
vaguely from preceding and succeeding generations. A young man be- 
gins his career in the generation of his fathers and ends it in the genera- 
tion of his children. 

The one remaining grouping is the one based on sex. While this prin- 
ciple of classification has often been exaggerated — by Schurtz, for ex- 
ample, who built upon it his entire theory of social organization — it 
is undeniable that the sex division gives rise to a set of formal and 
functional distinctions in society, and that this is on the whole more 
emphatically true of primitive than of modern communities. It is equally 
notable that certain forms of behaviour and attitude resting on sex- 
distinction, for example the entire social complex growing out of the 
discrimination against women, ^ are more pronounced in later cultures 
than in most primitive ones. 

The social units based on these dilTcrent principles all perform 
functions in society. The cliltural status of a social division represents, 
in fact, no more and no less than the sum total of its functional relations 
in society — a social unit is what it does. For this reason it has often been 
felt that it would be both scientifically justifiable and convenient if so- 
cial units could be defined by their functions. This, unfortunately, 
cannot be done for the simple reason that speculum functions are not 
monopolized by one rather than another kind of social unit. Some func- 
tions, in fact, such *as the ritualistic ones, occur in connexion with all 
the social units here enumerated. Economic functions arc exercised by 
families, sibs, phratries, tribes or groups of tribes. And so it goes 
through the entire list of possible social functions. Thus the idea of 
differentiating social units terininologically, on the basis of function, 
must ])e given up except in special instances.'^ It becomes clear, further- 
more, that in their cultural status, which depends on function, different 
kinds of social units may be equivalent. A clan in one tribe may stand 
for what a family represents in another, a local group here may mean 

® On the genralof^ical molhoJ in field work, see*ahov(% p. 49. 

^ On the disabilities of women, .r/. the section^ ‘Division of Labour and Pro- 
fession’ (pp. t42 seq ). 

® It was shown that economic functions are more parlicularly tiie business of 
local groups; matrimonial and ceremonial ones, of moieties; ntatrimonial and 
totemic ones, of sibs; and so on. But all fliis is relative: in no instance do. we find 
an exclusive association of a specific function with a particular kind of social 
unit. 
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the same that a phratry or dual division means there, a tribe or group 
of tribes may function in one place as a clan or a village or an age 
group functions in another. 

One must be careful, therefore, not to accept too literally this analytb 
cal presentation of social units. The lines of demarcation between the 
different units are not by any means distinct, eitlier when identical units 
are compared in different tribes or even when different units in one 
and the same tribe are juxtaposed. The analytical distinctions are never- 
theless significant, in so far as they aid us to discern the principal forms 
of social units, in so far also as they disclose the basic natural roots of 
social structure. 

This does not complete the survey of social units. Primitive society 
knows still other social groups which, unlike those enumerated above, 
are purely functional. 

Industrial Groups. Some groupings arc based on industrial associa- 
tion. I have previously referred to the fact that under primitive condi- 
tions industrial specialization is relatively inconspicuous. Each family 
here resembles every other family in its industrial functioning, and 
large numbers of individuals in a tribe perform the same round of eco- 
nomic functions. By way of emphasizing the contrast between modern 
and primitive society, this picture may stand. It must, however, be re- 
membered that industrial or economic specialization always exists. It is 
coextensive with society itself. 

The economic or industrial division of labour discussed in the sec- 
tion ‘Division of Labour and Profession,’ implies specialization. We 
saw that among the Haida and Tlingit, all men are woodworkers, just 
as all women are potters among the Zufii or Hopi, basket-weavers among 
the Maidu. In tribes such as tliese a distinction arises between average 
workers and those who have become experts, and, to that extent, there 
is an incipient specialization of ati industrial group, over and above 
the specialization which follows sex. Even in the much cruder indus- 
trial conditions of Australia, it bras been noted that men of certain lo- 
calities excel in the manufacture of one or another weapon. In certain 
Australian tribes messengers constitute a class by themselves. In more 
advanced communities, such as the Negroes of Africa or the P(iJy- 
nesians, industrial differentiation has proceeded much further. Among 
many of^ the Bantu-speakifig Negro tribes, the agriculturists and the 
herdsmen are separated into veritable social classes. There also one 
finds, as we saw, salt-diggers, iron-smiths, merchants. In Polynesia the 
boat-ntakers constitute an ancient and honoured class. 

Apart from instances of communal work which implies social and 
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even personal intimacy, groups of industrial specialization develop 
bonds based on common knowledge and skill, a variety of common in- 
terests, perhaps a common supernatural protector, and last but not 
least, a certain mutual understanding, a feeling of belonging together. 
All this is strikingly true of the Hindu castes, where industrial speciali- 
zation is associated with social status, matrimonial rules, and rules of 
etiquette (with special reference to food), in addition to the numerous 
factors involved in the work itself which make men alike and bring them 
together. In the Indian castes these features are developed to an extraor- 
dinary degree, but they are present, in one form or another, wherever 
industrial specialization occurs.** 

Societies or Associations, Another type of functional grouping is 
represented by the various kinds of societies or associations^ religious, 
military, medicinal. Such societies are widely distributed in the primi- 
tive world. Among other places, they thrive in Northwest Melanesia, 
in West Africa, and in a number of wide tribal areas in North and South 
America. The societies — for usually there are several — may be purely 
male or purely female or mixed. They may comprise most of the mem- 
bers of a tribe or only a sniall esoteric group, may be based on age, 
guardian-spirit initiation, or payment by an individual or a group. The 
societies may be equivalent in status or more or less rigidly graded into 
lower and higher ones. The functions of the societies may be purely re- 
ligious and ceremonial, as is most frequently the case; or medicinal in 
addition, as for example among the Iroquois and Zurii; or military, as 
in certain well-known Plains organizations; or juridical, as in Mela- 
nesia and West Africa. What is characteristic of all such organizations 
is that the bond between the members is not one of status but of func- 
tion — remove the common functions and the organization based upon 
them becomes a mere shell. This applies not merely to the ‘societies’ 
just mentioned but to groups of industrial specialization as well — where 
common function is the only basis of group formation, the elimination 
of the function would carry with it a dissolution of the group. 

Birth Groups. Still otlier groups are based on birth and inheritance 

^ The best-known and most typical example of industrial specialization combined 
with ^yisociai solidarity is, of course, tliat of the guilds. Those groupings — ^economic,, 
craft, commercial, religious, esoteric or secular, hei^edilary or otherwise, legal or 
subversive — flourished in old China; they were not iinknown among the ancients 
of the ivied it erranean basin, and during the Middle Ages llieir developiuenl* reached 
extraordinary exul>erance. During the Renaissance decay began to set in. Thence- 
lortli the guilds pursued a downward course, until the Industrial Revolution finisiied 
them, at least temporarily. In recent years ^ certain revival of the guild spjrit is 
observable, both in theory and in practice. (For a brilliant though not always 
reliable sketch of the guilds see Peter Kropotkin, Mutual Aid in Evolution.) 
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of privileges, or birth and occupation. An illustration of the birth-and- 
privilege grouping is found on the Northwest Coast, where the heredi- 
tary prerogative of chieftainship, with all its accruing distinctions, 
belongs to the class of nobles. The same is true of many groups in 
Polynesia. The reverse situation is found in the case of slaves. This 
institution is more widespread in primitive society than is generally 
supposed, being common in Polynesia, Africa, and America. Barring 
special instances in which a slave or a descendant of a slave may pass 
into another social class, a man bom a slave dies a slave, and with this 
status go the inevitable restrictions on social participation. 

The best known example of the working of the birth-and-occupation 
principle is found in the Hindu castes cited above in connexion wuth 
industrial specialization. Here the different occupational groupings have 
become hereditary, and with this status go privileges and restrictions, 
social, ceremonial, matrimonial (a caste is endogamous, it marries 
within itself). Caste-like traits are also ol)served, for example, in the 
Raganda gentes, with (heir hereditary specialization in different indus- 
trial occupations related to the needs of the royal household. 

In connexion with liereditary or acquired privileges, tlie principle 
of rank makes its appearance. Rank may be static, as when different 
social classes are firmly fixed by birth and are kept apart wdth greater 
or less stringency. Rank may also be mobile, as for example, in the 
graded societies of the American Plains or of Mota (Banks Islands, 
Melanesia), where rank is something to be .striven for and attained, by 
complying with certain conditioi^s. 

Property Groups. Wealth — not always in the modern sense, as we 
saw — may become the mark of a group with somewhat fluctuating out- 
lines, as happens among the herd-owners of Africa or the reindeer- 
breeding Chukchee, Koryak, or Tungus of Northeast Siberia. 

When one compares these purely functional groupings with those 
based on spatial, temporal, or biological factors, it becomes apparent 
why these two kinds of groups could be distinguished as groups of 
status, on the one hand, and groups of function, on the other. The 
groups of status are based on principles which flow directly from cer- 
tain relations between man and nature and man and man. Culture here 
figures as a mere backgixAmd, while man’s proclivity to fall into groups 
on the^ basis of such liufts of cleavage is taken for granted. Groups of 
function, on the other hand, emphatically presuppose culture. The fun- 
tions are rt^ally the dynamic aspects of culture itself, and the groupings 
bec(>me social units on the basis of such common functions. Groups 
of status are social units by cornposition-^-peopXe of one locality, com- 
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mon blood, one sex, same age — while the range and depth of their 
penetration into a culture depend on the functions they exercise; whereas 
groups of function arc functional and cultural in the first place, and 
•become social units as groups of common functions."’ 

In the concrete, the distinction between the two kinds of groups often 
becomes obliterated. A clan exercising a ceremonial function like that 
of a religious society, in the same or another tribe, is to that extent 
equivalent to that society. A family or a local group specializing in an 
industrial pursuit, is equivalent to a corresponding industrial group 
without foundation in status. The blurring of the distinction between 
groups of status and those of function is further enhanced by the fact 
that both kinds of groups tend to assume new functions or lose some of 
their old ones. In any case, a comparison of groups of status with groups 
of function serves to disengage a sociological principle, which is this: 
social divisions of whatever provenience tend to exercise cultural junc- 
tions and to assume new ones; functions, on the other hand, tend to 
attach themselves to pre-existing social units or to create new ones. 

In concluding this survey of social groups and their functions wc 
must further note that a prynitive tribesman {)articipat(*s at any given 
time in a number of such units. He is a family man and a clansman, a 
member of a local group and of a religious society or of several such 
societies; he functions as part of an age, sex, generation, and relation- 
ship group, and he may also share in the privileges and obligations of 
an industrial or a hereditary-rank group. Thus the intellectual and emo- 
tional orientation of an individual becomes highly complex. On the 
social side again he finds himself enmeshed in a network of multiple, 
varied, at times contradictory, rights and duties, prescrij)lions and pro- 
scriptions. We shall see in the sequel how these ‘])articipations’ (Levy- 
Hruhl) are reflected in the life and thought of primitive man. 

Totemism 

The socio-religious institution called totemism is of more tlian ordi- 
nary interest. Its distribution is wide and the forms it assumes are many 
and varied. Few primitive topics have aroused such general interest or 
provoked such heated controversy. Spencer, Frazer, and Andrew Lang, 
Rivers, Laurence Gomme, and N. W. lhom*as, Thurnwald, Graebncr, 
and Father Schmidt, Van Gennep and Durkheirn, Wundt and Freud, all 

Obviously, all birth groups — of privilege, occupation, rank — were originally 
purely functional. When these functions became hereditary, groups of status^ arose 
— blue blood. 
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of these and many others have contributed their share to the discussion 
of this well-nigh inexliaustible subject. 

What, then; is totemisin? What is its nature and its distribution in 
the primitive world? ‘ 

One speaks of tolemism when a tribe comprises a social organization, 
usually of the sib pattern, combined with a peculiar form of supernat- 
uralism which, in the more typical cases, consists of certain attitudes 
towards species of animals or plants or classes of natural objects. 

The geographical distribution of totemic tribes is extraordinarily 
wide. In North America totemism occurs in the Northwest, among such 
tribes as the Tlingit and Haida; among the Zuhi, Hopi, and related 
tribes of the Southwest, in the Southeast (Natchez, Creek, etc.), among 
certain California tribes, as well as among such Woodland tribes as 
the Algonquin Delaware, and, in attenuated form, among the Iroquois- 
speaking tribes of the League. In the Plains, the so-called Southern 
Siouan tribes (Omaha and others) have totemism. Our South American 
material is still full of gaps, but totemism has been described by Im 
Thurn, in British Guiana, some of the Indians of Brazil certainly are 
totemic, and it docs not seem unlikely tlVrit, on further investigation, 
totemism will be found as prevalent in South America as it is in the 
northern continent. In Africa, the tribes of the Mediterranean littoral 
must be eliminated as belonging to a distinct cultural layer, nor is 
totemism found at the extreme southern end of the continent, among 
such tribes as the Bushmen and Hottentot. But in the enormous inter- 
vening area, among the Bantu and the Sudanese Negroes, totemism is 
very general if not universal. Ankermann’s presentation, moreover, sug- 
gests that further totemic tribes are likely to be discovered in this region 
(see p. 465). In aboriginal India the more develoj)ed forms of totemism 
do not seem to occur, but many of the gotras or clan -like social groupings 
of that area have some form of totemism, while others seem to have had 
it in the past. Australia is the totemic continent par excellence. Here all 
the tribes are totemic with the possible exception of the southeastern and 
northw^estern tribes, and even among some of these the evidence for 
former totemism is not unsatisfactory. Among the islanders of the Torres 
Straits and in Melanesia totemism occurs sporadically, and when it 
does, it is often highly deyeloped. For Polynesia the evidence is defubt- 
ful, but it is not improbabje that some pf the western island clusters had 
totemisfn in the past. 

This enormous geographical distribution of totemism, wide but dis- 
continuous, can only be interpreted in one way. A single historical acci- 
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dent, followed by diffusion, could not account for Totemism must 
have originated independently, at least once in each of the major areas of 
^its distribution. Among the tribes, moreover, to whom totemism was 
brought by their neighbours, there must have been a marked receptivity 
for this institution. In other words, the complex of ideas, attitudes, and 
practices which make up totemism is congenial to primitive mentality 
and therefore characteristic of it,^“ especially so, as we shall see, in all 
those instances where a tribe is organized on a sib basis. 

As one analyzes totemic tribes on a broad geographical basis, a 
variety of beliefs and practices with reference to totems come into view. 
The totemites, or members of a totemic group, trace their descent from 
an animal or bird or thing, or they regard themselves as in sojne other 
way related to the totem; totem and totemites share physical and psychic 
traits; the totem protects the totemites against danger: the totem is rep- 
resented in art and figures as a sacred symbol at ceremonies; the totem 
is taboo — it may not be eaten or killed or seen or touched; the totemic 
sib is named after the totem; ceremonies are performed by the totemites 
to mulliply the supply of the totem animal. These are only some of the 
positive and negative rules cA>served by totemites with reference to their 
totems. In addition to this it must be noted that the totem is scarcely 
ever some one animal or plant or thing (although this happens) ; in the 
overwhelming majority of cases the totem is a species of animal or class 
of things. 

It must not, however, be imagined that any or all of these features arc 
invariably present wherever totemism occurs. Sucli is by no means the 
case. Totemism is one of those cultural complexes which, though distinc- 
tive enough when understood, arc not distinguishable by content alone. 

The allentive reader nii^ht well ask, ‘Why not?’ All indications are tliat 
totemism is very old; its distribution, we saw, is world wide if not universal; 
moreover, it comprises a whole complex of features social, reli^n'ous, ceremonial, 
etc. A complex such as this cannot be picked up casually. When tlicrefore one 
finds it in hundreds of tribes, this can only be explained by assuming that a cer- 
tain contreniality exists Ijetweeii totemism <uid the many tribal cultures which 
have it. This being so, the very cemditions favouring the bornjwiiig of totemism 
irom without would invite its development from witliin. It follows that many 
UUemic tribes must be assumed to have developed it in<lei)emlenily, unless indeed 
borrowing can be demonstrated. The burden of proof, at any rale, rests upon 
those who would uphold a singular origin for totemssm. 

Therein lies the justification for ^he procedure ^adopted by L. Gomme {Folk- 
lore as a Historical Science)^ E. Durkbeim { Flenicnlary I arms of the iieligious 
Life), W. Wundt {Elements of Folk Psychology) , and H. Tliurnwald {Psycho- 
logical Foundations of Totemism, in German) who discuss totemism in the per- 
spective of a mentality characteristic of prifnirive groups. ^ 
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Discarding the differences between minor totemic districts, broad 
continental areas are clearly differentiable, from the standpoint of 
toteniism. In North America the artistic side of totemism is often de-^ 
velopecl, and among the tribes of the Northwest Coast this is highly 
marked. The totemic sib name is common but not universal, and the 
same is true of the totemic taboo. Where totemism is richly developed it 
becomes associated with the beliefs in guardian spirits. Then again, there 
are tribes like the League Iroquois and many tribes of the Southwest 
where the only discernil)le features are sib exogamy and the animal or 
bird name of the sib — barely enough to justify the designation Totemic,’ 
perhaps scarcely enough. 

In Africa, the totemic sib name is often absent and so are, in many 
instances, the artistic represcntalions of the totem. Double totems occur, 
as among tlie Baganda, where most of the gentes have two totems. The 
idea of dcs(’cnt from the totem is very rare; instead, stories of varying 
pattern are told among the different tribes to explain how the totems 
first made their a[>pearance. The typical trait of African totemism is 
the taboo — llie prohibition to eat or kill the totemic creature. The very 
term for totem among many Banlu-speakinV tribes means That which is 
forbidden.’ The {)iinisliincnt for the transgression of tliis taboo is severe; 
the current notion is that nature herself takes revenge upon the offender: 
he or she is afilicled ith a skin disease, the natives believe, wliich is in- 
terpreted as a partial transformation of the culprit into the tabooed 
animal. 

In Australia the number of totemic sibs in a tribe is frequently very 
large -much larger than in Africa or North America-— and the number 
of individuals in each sib is correspondingly small. The totemic sib 
name is universal and so is the taboo. The conception is common that 
the tolcmites are closely related to their totem. General also is the idea 
that the totem ites are in one way or another descended from the totem. 
Totemic art, where it occurs, is peculiar iii so far as identical designs are 
used by the different sibs of on*3 tribe as well as by sibs belonging to 
different tribes; but each sib interprets these designs in accordance with 
its own totemic ideas. In Central Australia individuals of one totem and 
locality perform magical ceremonies believed to bring about the rnulti- 
plication of the totemic species. 

This^ characterization <?f the three Continental areas will suffice for 
our purpose. It will be seen thcit what we may call the Totemic com- 
plexes’ of ’these areas differ considerably in the number of totemic 
featiK'es and in the relative prominence of certain features. Thus, in 
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Central Australia the magical aspect predominates; in Africa it is the 
taboo aspect; in North America the guardian-spirit aspect; on the North- 
west Coast, finally, art is the predominant feature. 

• If we cared to push our analysis still further, we might note that the 
extent to which a culture is saturated with totemism also varies. Thus, 
among the Northwest tribes almost every aspect of culture is touched 
by totemic flavour: religion and myth, social organization, ritualism and 
property, industry and art. Among the Omaha, material culture seems 
wholly free from totemic connexions, and ritualism almost entirely so; 
here totemism is relegated largely to the domain of religion and myth. 
In Africa, again, totemism is often little more than a system of food 
restrictions. In the Iroquois or Zimi, finally, we see marginal samples of 
totemism, where the zoomorphic clan name alone points to unrealized 
totemic possibilities. 

It is, however, possible to overemphasize these differences at the 
expense of equally fundamental similarities. In the first place, some 
features are much more common than others. Whereas magical cere- 
monies to multiply totems are, perliaps, unknown outside of Austral 
while totemic art is nowhere, developed so prolifically as on the North- 
west Coast, other trails occur with fair uniformity in most or all of the 
main totemic areas. Among sucli widely diflused attributes are totemic 
sib names, taboos, and the idea of some form of relationship with the 
totem. Nor is this all. Exogamy of the totemic sib is an almost universal 
trait of totemism. Whether one holds with some that exogamy is of the 
very essence of totemism, or with others that both exogamy and totem- 
ism, being sib attributes, become interrelated secondarily, the fact re- 
mains that the prohibition to marry one’s tolent mate is almost co- 
extensive with totemism itself. And now we come to still anotlier totemic 
trait which deserves emphasis because it has often been misunderstood. 
While most of the totemic attitudes and practices belong to what Durk- 
heira would call the ‘sacred’ rather than the ‘profane’ realm, totems as 
such are not worshipped. Totems are not gods, rather are they intimates, 
more or less sanctified. Animism, magi(!, the worshiji of nature, are not 
totemism. The universality of these features in all tribes, totemic or 
otherwise, shows that totemism nowhere exhausts the content of a tribal 
rcli^on. 

The distinctive thing about totqrnism is not Uie vehemence of the reli- 
gious attitude toward the totem — that, as just noted, is not disceihible — 


Cf, p. 341, note 15. 
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but the way totemic ideas and rites are interwoven with a social system.^^ 
It would be wholly satisfactory to regard this peculiar relation of 
mystical ideas and acts to a social system as the most distinctive trait 
of totemism, if not for one circumstance which, at first sight, seems not* 
a little disturbing: our diagram would serve as well to illustrate a tribal 
set of religious societies. In the latter case, namely, a tribal pattern of 
traits also appears in a variety of concrete forms, a different one for 
each society. It thus becomes necessary to stress with added emphasis 
the character of the social skeleton underlying a totemic complex. The 
skeleton is always a social system. It may be a tribal set of families or 
local groups, but in a large majority of cases it is a sib system. The 
totemic complex, without doubt, lends the social system whatever cul- 
tural significance it has, but were the complex removed, the skeleton 
would remain; there would still be a social system. This, as we saw, is 
characteristic of groups of status as contrasted with groups of function. 
The social system underlying a totemic complex consists of social units 

The following diagram may serve to illustrate how a totemic complex fits 
into a social organization: 



Here the segments I, II, HI, . . . are social units (in totemism generally clans 
or gentes), while <2, Z>, c and d are totemic features, say taboo (a), name (Z>), re- 
lationship (c), and artistic representation (d). Now a b c d is sufficient 
to characterize the totemic complex, if one notes in addition that in each segment 
these features appear in somewhat different form (m, fla, . . . 6i, 62, 62, etc.), 
for each\otemic unit has a different animal or bird or plant or thing for its totem, 
and to that extent its taboo, its relationship, its artistic representation, are different 
in their concrete aspects from the corresponding features in the other totemic 
units »f the complex. * 

The sibs — I to VIII — are, tolemically speaking, not identical but homologous. 
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which are not merely functional — they are groups of status, namely sibs. 

Thus it appears that neither the socio-psychological nature of totem- 
isni, nor its geographical distributions, nor its historic role can be 
% understood without a proper appraisal of the underlying social skeleton. 
This, in a majority of cases, will be found to be a sib system. Socio- 
psychologically this means that there is some delic ate correspondence, 
some fitness^ between the supernatural aspect ol toteniisni and clan or 
gentile systems. Geographically this means that wlierever clans or 
gentes occur, there also totemism is likely to be (altliough there are 
exceptions).^*'' And historically this means that totemism had its share 
in at least some of those elements of primitive life expressed by clans 
and gentes, as well as in some of those they brought into it. Finally, 
let me add this, as not subject to any exceptions: an exuberant totemic 
complex is never to be found except in association with a sib system. It 
must be remembered that, whereas families and local groups are shared 
by primitive and modern culture, sibs — and with them totemism — occur 
only among primitives. And again, the most primitive tribes lack both 
sibs and totemism. Like sibs, then, totemism, as an historic phenomenon, 
belongs to the middle range, between the most primitive and the ‘his- 
toric’ societies, in the narrow sense. 

If a further formulation of the totemic situation were to be attempted, 
it would run about like this. We note three tendencies characteristic 
of clusters of social units, especially so when these are sibs: a tendency 
to become associated with cultural features, homologous as between sib 
and sib; a tendency towards exogamy; and a tendency towards certain 

Exceptions, in history as in grammar, prove the rule, unless numerous enough 
to ofTset it. Each case here must l)e jiulged on its merits. In the instance of sibs 
and totemism, then, have we ‘adhesion’ (in Tylor’s sense) or mere accidental co- 
existence? There can be no doubt as to the answer. Totemism always implies a 
social system. The cases in which such a system consists of groups of families or 
local units are very rare: in the vast majority of instances the social system 
underlying a totemic complex is a sib system. On the other hand, families or local 
groups are in all but a few {very rare) cases not connected will) totemism, 
whereas sihs are much more frequently totemic than not, as anyone familiar with 
Australian, African, or American data, will have to concede. Have we then 
adhesion or not? If we have, it is an historical fact or process (T'ylor’s ^adhesion’ 
is an historical concept), and the point of view adopted is an historical point of 
vxew, as contrasted with a purely analytical one. This much is to be said in answer 
to r^. Lowie's stricture upon this position (sec his Primitive Society, pp. 144- 
145). For the benefit of those interested in the broatler aspects of scientific theory, 
1 might say that in totemism we can see a fine e:voople of the applicability of 
the standpoint of Gestalt or configuration. As a configuration — one of m3ny char- 
acteristic of primitives — it stands out very much a specific and clearly defined 
thing. As such it can, of course, not be proved hut only apperedived, like all 
configurations. When this is achieved, therf arises llie further problem of j^Jacing 
this ‘thing’ historically — this is what I have attempted to do. 
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mystical attitudes with reference to creatures and things in nature. All 
three tendencies are present in historic society (Including the modern), 
but are much more pronounced in primitive conditions. These three 
tendencies — which in their origins and psycho-sociological nature arc 
disparate and in and by themselves not in any sense "totem ic' — find in 
primitive sib systems, with which they are so frequently associated, a 
fertile soil for mutual interpenetration and further elahojation. Thus 
spring up totemic complexes in their many forms and varieties^*' 

Before we leave the subject of totem ism, two further queries must be 
met: Has totemism and all it stands for been left definitely behind? Or 
can certain adumbrations of it be discerned in modern society ? It can be 
shown that neitlier the supernaturalism involved in totemism nor the 
peculiar form of socialization implied in it is wholly foreign to modern 
life. 

While plants and inanimate things have long since been relegated 
to the realm of the matter-of-fact, animals still inhabit a region where 
fact and fancy are peacefully wedded together. As between the animal 
and its human master, verbal usage reveals a common range of physical 
and psychic qualities. One tliinks of the eagje eye, the leonine heart, the 
bull’s neck, dogged perseverance, catty behaviour, piggish manners. 
Some of us are "stubborn like a donkey,’ others "sly like a fox,’ still 
others ‘pugnacious like a rooster.’ Current metaphor — half in earnest, 
half in jest — has introduced a fairly representative zoo into the human 
scene: fox and beaver, bear and rabbit, cat and cow, liog and ass, ape 
and shark. Some mothers treat their children will) an allection we tliink 
ape-like, while others make children of a])es, and of cats, dogs, and 
parrots as well. And it is typical that psychic qualities- — intellect, af- 
fection, understanding, sensitiveness -are wont to be ascribed to these 
creatures just by those masters who may at times refuse to grant such 
traits to some humans. 

From the days of Lavatcr’s physiognomies to those of Lombrosian 
criminology, note was taken of animalistic suggestions in human counte- 
nances, balanced perhaps less commonly by the reading of human fea- 
tures and expressions into the faces of animals. Marguerite Audou’s 
delightful book, Marie Claire^ abounds in such observations, while Geor- 
gette Leblanc’s ‘dog book’ will supply still others. m. 

C/. 4“ny ‘Form and Cont^fnt in Totemism’ {American Anthropologist, 1918), 
also ‘Totemism, an Analytical Study’ {Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1910) — 
reprinted with revisions in my History, Psychology, and Culture — which falls short 
of a complete formulation, in so far as ^was then unaware of the historical perspec- 
tive eiliphasized in the present discussion. As a general guide to totemic. literature 
consult Van Gennep’s The Present State of the Ttternic Problem (in French). 
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We moderns also bestow animal or bird names upon esoteric societies, 
game terms, political parties. Similarly, certain groups among us are 
wont to project their sense of solidarity into a symbol, a college pin, 
party emblem, national flag, regimental banner or mascot. We do, how- 
ever, lack sibs. In the absence of this congenial gathering point, our 
tolemic proclivities, rather than blossoming into toteniic complexes, re- 
main disjointed cultural fragments.^’’ 

It is generally known that the United States as a nation lias a bird emblem. 


the bald eagle 

; — less generally, that the 

separate states also 

hav(.‘ tlieir })ir<ls. The 

perhaps incom 

plete list of birds thus far chosen by the states 

would run as follows: 

Alabama . . . . 


Nebraska 

Western Meadowlark 

Arizona 


Neva<la 

. . Mountain Blnehird 

Arkansas . . . , 


New Hampshire 


California . . . 


New Mexico . . . . 


Colorado . . . . 


New York 

. . . . Eastern Bluebird 

Delaware . . . . 


North (kirolina . 

. . . Carol itia Chicadi'e 

l)^-;rict of Columbia . . . Wood Thrush 

Nortli Dakota . . 

Western Meadowlark 

Florida 


Ohio 

House Wren 

Georgia 


Oklahoma 

Bob While 

Idaho 


Oregon 

Western Meadowlark 

Illinois 


Pennsylvania . . . 



Eastern C>ardinal 

Rhode Fsland . . . 

Bob White 

Kansas 

. . , Western Mea<lowlark 

.South Carolina . . 


Kentucky ... 


South Dakota . . . 

Western Meadowlark 

Louisiana ... 


Texas 

Western Mockingbird 

Maine 


Utah 

(kdifornia Gull 

Maryland . . . 


Vermont 


Massach usetts 


Virginia 


Michigan ... 


Washington .... 

. . . Willow Coldfineh 

M i nnesota . . . 

Coldfineh 

West Virginia . . 

. . . . Tufted d'itmouse 

Mississippi .. 

Mockingbird 

Wisconsin 


Missouri .... 


Wyoming 

Western Meadowlark 


Montana Western Meadowlark 

Some of the state birds were selected for tlieir beauty, others for tlie quality of their 
songs, for their economic value, or for their role in local tradition. Tlius Utah cbose 
the gull, which is credited with having saved her crop from insects in 1818. The 
flicker or ‘yellow liammer’ was adopted by Alabama because ber ravahy in the 
Confederate army were nicknamed ‘yellow hammers’ from the cohnir of their uni- 
forms. And so on. 

If confronted with this list, a primitive totcmlte would experience a warm feel- 
ing of congeniality towards his White brethren. Upon reflection, lie might group 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, and Wyoming 
together as belonging to the Western Meadowlark clan. Similarly, Delaware, 
illinlf^is, and Kentucky would constitute the Cardiryil clan, with possibly Indiana; 
with its Eastern Cardinal, as a sub-clan. He might inquire whelher New Yorkers 
sang like Eastern Bluebirds and lhe*people of Maryland like Balliniori Orioles. 
He might also comment on the exclusive selection ot birds as totems, ahliough, if 
be happened to be a Melanesian, this feature would not surprise him. He might 
even express surprise at the fact that a N^rth Dakota man is pf^rinitted to marry 
an Oregon woman, or even a North Dakota woman. At any rale h.'s mind wtfuld be 
stimulated along congenial lines? He would feel passably at home in this scene. 



Chapter XXi 

SIBS AND OTHER SOCIAL UNITS 

The Tlingit 

The two northern tribes of the Northwest Coast of America, the Haida 
and Tlingit, have social systems identical in most respects. For the 
sake of brevity I shall, in the main, restrict this sketch to the Tlingit. 
There are two main social divisions or phratries among the Tlingit 
known as Raven and Wolf. The principal function of these phratric 
groups is to control intermarriage, no marriage being permitted within 
a phratry.*^ Descent is maternal, the children belonging to the phratry of 
the mother. In addition to controlling intermarriage, the phratries exer* 
cise certain functions with reference to each other which may be called 
reciprocal. Thus the members of the two phratries assist each other at 
burials of their members and the building of houses. Also, the principal 
feast or potlatch of the year is given by one phratry to the opposite 
phratry.- 

The phratries are subdivided into clans; twenty-eight in the Raven 
phratry and twenty-six in the Wolf phratry. These clans are known by 
local names and all evidence points to the fact that they originally con- 
stituted local divisions or villages. The local character of these social 
units is pronounced even today. Thus, of the Wolf clans, one is promi- 
nently represented in four localities, one in two, while two clans occur 
in three localities. The remaining twenty-one clans are almost wholly 
restricted to one village. Of the Raven clans, one predominates in four 

^ Earlier writers spoke of a third social division, very small numerically and 
represented in only one locality, with which members of both phratries were per- 
mitted to intermarry. More recent investigations have thrown some doubt on the 
importance and, perhaps, the very presence of this third division. 

^ The difference in this item between the Tlingit and Haida provides an intfrest- 
ing illustration of local diffef entiation between these two culturally so closely 
related tribes. Among the Ha**da also a potlatch may on occasion be given to a 
member ftr group of the opposite phratry, but the main potlatch of the year is 
always given to members of one’s own phratry. Their neighbours, the Tlingit, feel 
very keenly oh this subject. To have a potlatch given to one is to he placed under 
very serious obligation, they argue; it fi therefore distinctly in bad taste to inflict 
such a feast on the members of one’s own phratry^ most of whom are close relatives 
of the feast-giver. 
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villages, one in three, and one in two. The remaining twenty-five clans 
are in the main restricted to one village. 

^ Being subdivisions of the phratries, which are exogamous, the clans 
are also subject to this rule. As already pointed out a while ago, the ab- 
stention from marriage within the same clan is here felt to be a phratry, 
not a clan, matter. Seeing that a member of a clan is prohibited from 
marrying not only the woman of his clan but also those of any clan 
of his own phratry, it is obvious that the clan here cannot be called 
an exogamous unit— its exogamy is secondary and results from the 
fact that the clan is a subdivision of an exogamous phratry. A Tlingit 
clan, as well as a Haida one, is in the main a ceremonial unit, distin- 
guished by a variety of prerogatives hereditary in the clan. E^very clan 
owns its special ceremonial features, such as dances, cries, and decora- 
tive paraphernalia. The clan’s most cherished prerogative, however, is 
the right to carve or paint as its crest a particular animal, bird, or 
supernatural creature. Among the Tlingit each clan owns one crest, 
whereas among the Haida many of the clans have several crests each. 
These crests consist of carvings on totem-poles and memorial columns 
which are executed and owned by the families or individuals comprised 
in the clan. Crests, in whole or in part, are also carved on boxes or 
ladles, or painted on the sides of canoes and the front walls of houses, 
as well as on the faces of individual clan members. From the artistic 
angle I have already discussed these crests in the chapter on Indian art. 

Every clan has a tradition in which a human ancestor of the clan 
comes into intimate association with the animal, bird, or supernatural 
creature which thenceforth becomes the crest of the clan. Some people 
belonging to the Desitan family, we read in Swanton’s Tlingit Myths, 
captured a small beaver, and, as it was cunning and very clean, they 
kept it as a pet. By and by, however, although it was well cared for, it 
took offence at something and began to compose songs. Afterwards 
one of the beaver’s masters went through the woods to a certain salmon 
creek and found two salmon-spear handles, beautifully carved, standing 
at the foot of a big tree. He carried these home; and, as soon as they 
were brought into the house, the beaver said: ^That is my make.’ Then 
som^hing was said that offended it again. Upon tliis the beaver began 
to sing just like a human being and surprised the people very much. 
While it was doing this it seized ^ spear and threw it straight tjjirough 
its master’s chest, killing him instantly. Then it threw its tail down upon 
the ground, and the earth on which that house stood dropp<^d in. They 
found afterward that the beaver had Heen digging out the earth under 
the camp so as to make a gi'tat hollow. It is from this story that the 
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Desitan claim the beaver and have the beaver hat; they also sing songs 
composed by the beaver.^ 

Another story quite similar in form, it will be noted, though different 
in content, is told by the Kiksadi of Wrangel, who use the frog crest. ‘A 
man belonging to the Slikine Kiksadi kicked a frog over on its back; 
but as soon as he had done so, he lay motionless, unable to talk, and 
they carried his body into the house. Meanwhile his soul was taken by 
the frogs to their own town (arranged, by the way, exactly after the 
mode of human towns) where it was brought into the presence of Chief 
Frightful-Face. The chief said to the man, ‘"We belong to your clan, 
and it is a shame that you should treat one of your own people as you 
have done. We are Kiksadi, and it is a Kiksadi youth who has done 
this. You had better go to your own village. You have disgraced your- 
self as well as us, for this woman belongs to your own clan.” After 
this the man left Frog-Town, and at the same time his body at home 
came to. He told the people of his adventure. All the people were lis- 
tening to what this man said, and it is because the frog himself said 
he was a Kiksadi that they claim the Frog.’ * 

Another crest tradition, apparently of different pattern but at bottom 
very much the same, comes from the Chilkat. George T. Emmons, to 
whom we also owe an admirable study of the Chilkat blanket, has de- 
voted a little monograph to the whale house of this Tlingit tribe. ^ In 
the course of his description of the house — a big one, incidentally, 
measuring some 50 odd feet front by 55 feet deep — he mentions a 
carved post inside of the house standing to the left of a remarkable 
ornamental screen. This post is named Tlukeassagars, ‘Wood-Worm 
Post.’ The large upper figure on the post represents Kakutchan, ‘the girl 
who fondled the wood-worm,’ which she holds in front of her body with 
both hands. Over her head are carved two wood-worms whose heads 
form her ears. Beneath appears a frog and the bill of a crane. The whole 
post symbolizes a tree in which the wood-worm lives. The crane lights 
on the outer surface, while the frog lives underneath among the roots. 

‘It is said that in early days, in a village that would seem to have been 
near Klawak, on the west coast of Prince of Wales Island, there was a 
chief of the Tlowonwegadi family whose wife was of the Konnuhtadi. 
They had a daughter just reaching womanhood. One day after the 
members of the househedd had retujned from gathering firewood, the 

3 Swanton*, Tlingit Myths, p. 227. 

4 IJbid., p. 231. e 

® ‘A Whale House of the Chilkat,’ Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. XIX, Part I, pp. 1-33. 
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daughter, picking up a piece of bark, found a wood-worm which she 
wrapped up in her blanket and carried in the house. After the evening 
meal she took it into tlie back compartment and offered il some food, 
ftut it would not eat, and then she gave it her breast, and it grew very 
rapidly, and she became very fond of it, as if it were her child, and as 
lime went on her whole life seemed to be absoibcd by lier pel, which 
she kept secreted. Her constant abstraction and absences grew so notice- 
able that the mother’s suspicions were aroused and one day she detected 
her fondling the worm that bad now grown as large as a jxnson. She 
called the chiet and they wondered greatly, for no one had ever seen 
anything like it. As she played with the worm, she sang to it all the 
time. . . . 

‘Tlie father told the uncle, and he sent for his niece and set food be- 
fore her, and while she ate he stole away to see the worm which she 
had hidden behind the food chests in the back apartment. Fhat evening 
the uncle called the people together and told tlunn tliat liis niece had a 
great ‘diving creature,” Kutzeceteut, tliat might in time kill them all, 
and tliey decided to kill the worm. Another reason given for the destruc- 
tion of the creature was that, it was held accountable for the loss of 
much food that had been mysteriously disappearing from the grease 
boxes for some time past. 

‘The following day the aunt invited her to come and sew her marten- 
skin robe, and in her absence the men sharpened their long wooden 
spears and going to the house killed the worm. Upon her return she 
cried bitterly and said they had killed her child and she sang her song 
night and day until she died. Tlien her family left tliis place and mi- 
grated north. In commemoration of this event the Tlowonwegadi family 
display the tail of the worm on their dance dress, pipes, etc., as they 
attacked that part, while the Konnuhtadi disjilay the whole worm 
figure, as they killed the head, which was the most important part.’ 

Although the clans and phratrics are maternal ainong tlie Tlingit and 
their southern neighbours, the Haida and Tsimshian, the position of 
women in tliese communities is not high, by which is meant that tliey are 
deprived of most of the ceremonial prerogatives and do not figure 
except inconspicuously in the customs clustering about the beliels in 
guarc^an spirits.*^ 

pp. 30-31. ■» 

^ See pp. 242 seq. It is interesting in this connexion that the relatively inferior po- 
sition of woman is here associated with the maternal organization of grpup descent 
and property inheritance. Among the Iroquois tribes ol the East, on the other 
Isand, who also have maternal descent and i?iheritance of projjerty, women s?and 
very high, both socially and politiaally. In modern days when the ancient custom 
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The Iroquois 

By contrast with the tribes of the Coast, the phratries of the Iroquois 
of the Great Lakes and vicinity were in the main ceremonial units, ^ 
whereas the clans were exogamous with important ceremonial functions. 
The social organization of the Iroquois was as follows: The five Iroquois 
tribes — Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca — were organ- 
ized into a League or Confederacy. This event took place some time 
around the middle of the sixteenth century. Later another Iroquois 
tribe, the Tuscarora, who had been living farther south in North Caro- 
lina, came north and joined the League. The formation of the Confed- 
eracy, which cost the component tribes some of their rights as sovereign 
groups, resulted in an enormous enhancement of the military power of 
the Iroquois, who proceeded to make use of this in their far-flung 
plans of military conquest. The ideology of this ‘historic mission’ has 
a strangely familiar ring to modern ears. The chiefs of the Iroquois 
claimed that their purpose was peace, and that they intended to incor- 
porate in the League all the tribes of American Indians, thus establishing 
a reign of peace among the Indian tribejj. In fact they designated the 
League metaphorically as the Great Peace. In other contexts it was 
also referred to as the Long-House, meaning the spacious long-house in 
which the League ceremonies were held and where the chiefs met for 
council. In pursuance of these peaceful intentions the confederated 
Iroquois adopted a method familiar to later historic periods, namely that 
of ‘fire and sword.’ They would offer membership in the League to a 
tribe and, if there was no opposition, incorporate it in a position some- 
what inferior to that of the Iroquois. This, however, did riot happen 
very often. As a rule a tribe thus approached would refuse in no 
equivocal terms. Then the Iroquois proceeded to attack it and, having 
proved victorious, dealt with it as they pleased. The military successes 
of the Iroquois were remarkable and continued until they chanced 
upon their own relatives, the Cherokee of the South, who finally put 
an end to this pacific land-slide. 

There were fifty chiefs in the League whose functions and authority 
extended not merely to a chief’s own tribe but to the entire popula- 
tion of the League. In other words, they were federal officials. These fifty 

of blood-revenge, once practised by the Indians, was discontinued and a fine sub* 
slitutecf, the different valuation of women on the part of the two groups of tribes 
found expression in the relative size of fines. In the Northwest the penalty for kill- 
ing a woman was only half of that imposed for killing a man, whereas among tbe 
Iroquois the reverse was the case — die penalty for killing a woman was double 
that exacted for killing a man. , 
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chiefs came from the five original tribes* The Tuscarora chieftains also 
sat at the deliberations of the League chiefs, but their role was purely 
consultative; they were not permitted to vote on the measures passed 
^by the council. The Iroquois explained this partial disfranchisement of 
the Tuscarora by saying that they were thus penalized for entering the 
Long-House through the side wall (obviously an irregular form of 
entry), thereby forfeiting their claim upon full membership in the 
League. The apportionment of chiefs to the five tribes was as follows: 
the Mohawk sent 9; the Oneida, 9; the Onondaga, 14; the Cayuga, 10; 
and the Seneca, 8. Each chief had a dynastic name, which lie assumed 
on being ‘raised’ to chieftainship and on laying aside his individual 
name which he had received earlier in life. These dynastic names were 
the prerogatives of certain clans, so that each federal chief was, on 
the one hand, a federal official, on the other, a chief elected by a certain 
tribe and clan.*^ As a rule the chiefs declared war and made agreements 
of peace. They also sat as a court of judges in certain instances of major 
crimes, such as murder, and, in more recent days, of litigation about 
land and property. As individuals the chiefs exercised a wide influence, 
both in their places of habitual residence and in their occasional travels, 
even though their functions in this connexion were not formal but per- 
sonal. They functioned as teachers of the young, familiarizing them 
with the nature of the Confederacy, reciting at length the elaborate 
traditions of the founding of the League, and instructing the young 
braves in the behaviour proper in peace, war, and on ceremonial occa- 
sions. The Iroquois, like otlier peoples, had their own ideas of what a 
chief should be. Fir^t and foremost, a chief must not lie; second (a 
more recent specification made necessary by the inroads of White civili- 
zation), he must not drink; and third, he must be imperturbable — a 
chief’s temper must never be ruffled. ‘A chief’s skin,’ said the Iroquois, 
‘is seven thumbs thick,’ meaning that it could not be pierced. That many 
of these chieftains lived up to these requirements is evidenced by their 
reputation among the Whites, both English and American.'^ 

Each Iroquois tribe was divided into two phralries, which among 

^ The ultimate units in which these chiefs were both hereditary and elective were 
the mattrnal families^ about which see pp. 361 seq. 

^ lif addition to the traits here mentioned a chief *vas. of course, expected to be' 
tlioroughly versed in the traditions, stories, social regulations, and ceremonial tech- 
niques of the Iroquois, Old Chief Gibson, a Seneca of the Turtle clan, widi whom 
I spent many fascinating hours some 20 years ago, possessed all these qualifications. 
He was both informant and interpreter, a good Indian and as good a* White man, 
well-versed in the cultures of both. Altliougji totally blind from his thirtieth^ year 
on, he continued to serve as a chief on the Grand Kiver Keservation in Ontario until 
his death at the age of 64. I regard tins Indian parliamentarian as one of the truest 
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these people had no names; however, the clans which were comprised 
in one phratry referred to each other as Brother clans and to those of 
the opposite phratry as Cousin clans. Descent in the phratries was ma- 
ternal. The principal phratric functions were ceremonial. On ceremonial ^ 
occasions, such as those of the great seasonal festivals, the members of 
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Fig. 69. Skating Arrangement in Iroquois Ceremonial Long-House. 


the two phratries sat facing each other at the opposite ends of the Long- 
House (Fig. 69). The ceremony, usually conducted by two chiefs, one 
on each side, was performed as between the; two phratries. At all public 
games the contending sides divided according to phratries, for example, 
at the lacrosse game, at target-shooting, ball games, or the snow-snake 
game.^^ 

The phratries were further subdivided into clans; the number of 
these, never very large, differed in the different tribes. Thus the Mohawk 
and Oneida had only three each,^^ the other tribes eight or more. Among 
the Seneca the clans were named and grouped as follows: 

Phratries: I II 

Clans: Bear Wolf Turtle Beaver Deer Snipe Heron Hawk 

friends 1 ever liad, and I shall never forget the dignity and wisdom of the man 
and his tragic faith in Iroquois culture. Tragic because futile- and he knew that too. 

This game was played with long sticks, an inch or so wide and perhaps a 
quarter of an inch thick, pointed at «/ne end and with a slight groove at the butt 
end into which the index finger was placed when the stick was thrown. It was 
played on snow which, for this purpose, was smoothed over a long narrow strip, 
usually at a slight incline. The stick was either permitted to remain rough or was 
polished, in accordance with the condition of the snow. When skilfully thrown, 
such a stick, travelling along ;?n incline, would cover a half mile or more llfefore 
it came to a stop. When striking an uneven spot on the way, it would jerk, jump, 
slightly change its direction and speed, thus calling to mind the movements of a 
snake — whence the name. 

The clanc in these two tribes were Bear, Wolf, and Turtle, all of which be- 
longed to one phratry, the second plyatry thus being absent. Whether this ar- 
rangement represented the original condition among the Mohawk and Oneida it is 
impossible to say. * 
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The clans were not local units, although it is not improbable that in 
early conditions this may have been the case. Members of one clan lived 
in more than one village. Each clan was more or less closely associated 
with one or more long-houses, the long, narrow bark structures in which 
the Iroquois lived, and the majority of individuals in such a long-house 
probably belonged to one clan. 

Unlike many other peoples of their type of social organization, the 
Iroquois showed no regard whatsoever for the animals and birds from 
which the clans took their names. The Iroquois Imnted and ate them 
freely ; they were not looked upon as the ancestors of the clan-mates, nor 
was worship of any sort extended to them. So far as we can see, in fact, 
no special relationship whatsoever obtained between the individuals of 
the clan and their eponymous animal, the animal, that is, from which 
the name of the clan was derived. Each clan owned its own cemetery 
where the members of the clan were buried, and it is probable that a 
clan in earlier days owned its own agricultural field or fields, although 
this is not quite certain. The clans were exogamous, no man or woman 
of a clan being permitted to marry his or her clan-mate. Each clan pos- 
sessed the right to use for ife members certain' individual names which 
were the property of the clan, or more accurately, of the wonien of the 
clan. No other clan was permitted to use these names, nor would two 
living individuals of one clan bear the same name at one time. These 
Tiames were semi-ceremonial in character and were scarcely ever used 
for purposes of appellation or reference, relationship terms being em- 
ployed for this purpose. At any given time the individual names of a 
clan were in charge of a woman called Kceper-of- Names, who knew 
which names were in actual use. When a person died, his or her name 
became available for use. The Keeper would then ‘put’ such a name 
‘away in a box’ until it was called for. When a child was born to a 
woman she would visit the Keeper-of-Names and ask her for the list of 
available names, those, that is, that were not at that time used by anyone 
else. From these she could make her selection. The name was not of- 
ficially bestowed upon the child until the next Green U>rn Feslival, held 
in September, on the seemnd day of which women whose children w’^ere 
born within the year would bring them along for the naming ceremonial. 
This name, as already stated, remained largely a decorative possession 
of the individual, as it was scarcely ever ured in conversatio»j. Most 
individuals, in fact, soon forgot their personal names, although the 
mothers as a rule remembered them, as well as tlie Keeper-of-Names.^^ 

u 

lalte; was also called Koepor-of-the-Faith. Among the names were Ofe/i- 
dni (‘Always-Ready’ ) , Owigo (‘Floating Canoe’), (oohdiio (‘Flanging Flower’), 
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Australia 

Before proceeding to the social organization of the Australians let mar 
make a little digression. It will be remembered that the French so- 
ciologist, iSmile Durkheim, while hunting for the origins of religion, 
chose Australia as his particular theme for the alleged reason that these 
tribes, whose social system is rooted in a clan organization, must needs 
be truly primitive — a quaint notion in view of the details of this social 
organization, which leave nothing to be desired in the way of definite- 
ness, elaboration, and complexity. It has, in fact, taken much of the time 
of two generations of antliropologists to work them out with sufficient 
clarity. 

In the second place, we find here an interesting instance of what might 
be called a disharmonious development of the different aspects of a cul- 
ture (c/. pp. 522 seq.). In comparison with the Eskimo, for example, the 
technology of the Australians is exceedingly crude, both in the number 
of objects and devices and in the technical fitness of that which exists; 
by the side of the Eskimo, the Australians appear as poverty-ridden. 
A similar contrast conies to view, when one compares their technical 
arts with those of their ‘neighbours’ of the vast Pacific area, the Melane- 
sians and Polynesians. The technical skill and the elaborateness of the 
arts among the latter are such as to entitle them to a place among the 
most highly developed primitives in this particular domain, whereas 
the Australians are certainly among the crudest in this respect. In social 
organization, on the other hand, the Australians loom far above the 
Eskimo and are at least the equals of the South Sea Islanders in the 
elaborateness and logical consistency of their system. 

In the following sketch I shall eliminate, for the sake of brevity, many 
interesting details and stress only the salient features of the social group- 
ings of the Australians. EInderlying the many local differences in the 
other aspects of social structure, we find the small local group or horde 
(Radcliff e-Brown’s term, as u^d here), which is ubiquitous. Such a 
horde, probably never exceeding 100 individuals in size, occupies a cer- 
tain territory, the boundaries of which are known to its members and 

« 

When a boy reached maturity* his childhood name was put aside and a new name 
selected for him. V/hen he bcyame a chief, sis already mentioned, this second name 
was als8' discarded to be replaced by the chief’s name. Sometimes a clan would 
‘lend’ one of its names to a person of another clan; when the latter died, the name 
reverted to the original clan. 

The reference is to this author’s# F/emeniary Forms of the Religious LifCy a 
book greatly to be recommended for its penetratmg observations and astute reason- 
ing. 
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within the limits of which these members exercise proprietary rights 
over whatever products— mineral, vegetable, or animal— may be avail- 
able. Membership in a horde is hereditary in the paternal line, regard- 
^less of the character of descent in the other social units associated with 
it. Radcliff e-Brown, who is second to no one in his familiarity with 
Australian tribes, states that he knows of no instance or locality in which 
a man could leave his own horde and be adopted by another, not in the 
sense, of course, that he cannot temporarily absent himself from it, but 
in the sense that he belongs to it. ‘As a normal thing,’ he says, ‘the male 
members enter the horde by birth and remain in it till death.’ The horde 
is frequently exogarnous and wherever this rule is not enforced, the 
majority of marriages are still outside the horde. A woman at marriage 
leaves her parental horde and joins that of her husband, marriage thus 
being patrilocal. 

The Australian tribe, as a functional group, is weakly developed; 
territorially it comprises districts occupied by its component hordes. 
The kinship groupings are represented by phratrics, sihs, classes, sub- 
classes, and groups of blood-relatives, own and classificalory. 

This enumeralive presentation of the social organization of Australia 
seems excessive in its detail and a little bewildering. However, let us 
proceed, beginning with the sib systems. Each tribe is divided into a 
large number of clans or gentes uniformly named after animals, birds, 
or in rare instances after some other natural things. Tlie members of a 
sib are not segregated in one locality but distributed over a nutnber of 
local groups or hordes. In the central tribes and some others, the sib 
members regard them^^elvcs as spiritually associated with a number of 
ancestors, half-human, half-animal, who lived in the alchcringa^ tlie 
mythological period. These ancestors, the stories tell us, once travelled 
about the country performing magical ceremonies or, in other versions, 
they were pursued by hunters. At certain places they slopped exhausted 
and disappeared into the ground. Thereupon a sacred tree, rock, or 
water-hole arose upon the spot. These sacred spots or oknanikilla arc 
ever since being haunted by the spiritual descendants of these distant 
semi-human semi-animal ancestors. The central Australians believe that 
a woman, when passing by one of these charmed spots, will be entered 
mto t)y a spirit child or ratapa, and that tho human child born of the 
woman will be a spiritual descendant of the mythological creatur^ which 
once entered the ground at that particular spot. Our chief authorities 
here, the English investigators, Spencer and Gillen, and the German mis- 
sionary, Strehlow, are not quite agretid as to the exact nature of these 
spiritual bonds. It is clear, he.wever, from the evidence of both accounts, 
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that some sort of genetic relationship obtains between individuals now 
living and their mythological ancestors. 

The sib members treat their eponymous animal with consideration and 
respect. They are forbidden either to kill or eat it. Their attitude, how- 
ever, cannot be strictly designated as one of veneration. Instead there is 
the belief that the animal or bird is a relative or intimate of the sib- 
mates. Each sib has the power of increasing the supply of its sacred ani- 
mal or totem by means of a magical ceremony, the intichiuma. Once a 
year, at the end of the dry season, natives from many tribes and locali- 
ties congregate for the performance of these ceremonies. The members 
of each sib (or rather its male members — for women are strictly ex- 
cluded except in the capacity of spectators), properly decorated with 
bird-down and oclire, perform specified dances and songs, in the course 
of which the movements and cries of the totemic creatures are skilfully 
dramatized. There is some blood-letting; the blood drawn from the arms 
of several participants by means of a sharp stone is permitted to flow 
over the ceremotiial ground and is then spilled over the surrounding 
rocks. It is in this special rite that the power resides to precipitate the 
multiplication of the totemic animal. On tiiis occasion one member of 
the totemic species is killed, and after having been tasted by the head- 
man of the sib, it is then partaken of sparingly by the other members. 
This is the only occasion on which sib-mates may eat of their totem. 
The old men who function throughout as the ceremonial oflicials produce 
the sacred cliuringa-- -m^(\e of stone among the Arunta but among other 
tribes more frequently of wood — and manipulate them in a variety of 
ways. These sacred slabs, which between ceremonial periods are kept 
out of sight at the sacred spots referred to before, are believed to be 
connected by spiritual bonds both with the totemic ancestors of the 
alcheringa and with the human representatives of the clan. Each in- 
dividual has such a char Inga assigned to him at birth and also stands in 
a certain not clearly defined relation to another chiiringa, namely that 
of his or her mother. As already stated, these elaborate ceremonies are 
performed by the natives at the end of tlie long period of drought and 
immediately preceding the season of torrential rains. Soon afterwards 
the plants and animals of the region do indeed begin to thrive and 
proliferate, and the landscape is transformed as if by magic. In this 
case, tljien, the natives have good reasons grounded in experience for 
preserving their belief in magic. 

The totem of each sib stands in a certain relation to other animals or 
birdsi, the so-called ‘associated tofems,’ Avhich, though not as important 
as the principal totem, have a sacred character of their own. In the 
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mythological tales these animals and birds figure at the side of the main 
totem as participants in the plot. It will be seen that the sibs of this re- 
> gion- — central Australia — have come to function as magic-working as- 
sociations. If they have any other functions, these must have eluded the 
observers. 

It is interesting to note that this magical complex of the central Aus- 
tralians can be duplicated elsewhere, for example, among the Yuchi In- 
dians of Oklahoma.^ 


14 In connexion witli the liistory of anthropological thought, these magical prac- 
tices of the central Australians seem also to have had the effect of fertilizing the 
mind of Sir James Frazer. As is well known, this author has des(‘ril)ed the inti- 
cfilunia performances with their associated ideology as a system of ‘(‘o-operative 
magic* in which the sib-mates of the different sihs exercised magical powers 
(altruistically!) for the benefit of sibs other than their own; for lliey themselves, 
as we already know, are not permitted to partake of the animal the supply of 
which they have magically fostered. In this presentation, the magical rites of the 
Australians appear as a sort of fertilization complex, both economic and altruistic 
in character. Now apart from the facts themselves, this particular interpretation 
seems to derive from the fertile mind of Sir James. A study of native attitudes 
brings no evidence of a sysltmi of planned economy furthered by cooperative 
altruism. If the natives themselves, then, are not aware of this, the suppf>sed benefi- 
cent results of the magical riles can at best be regarded as a f)nrely factual 
incident, if it is one, but not as part, of a cultural complex with a definite psycho- 
logical connotation. 

Professor Speck in his hook. Ethnology of the Yurhi Indians of Central 
Oklahoma, describes Yuchi clans in the following words: ‘The members of each 
clan (descent here being maternal) believe that they are the relatives and, in some 
vague way, the descendants of e(;riain pre-existing animals whose names and iden- 
tity they now hear. Their animal ancestors are accordingly totemic. In regard to 
the Jiving animals, tliey too are earthly types and descendants of tlie pre-existing 
ones, hence, since they trace their descent from the same sources as the liurnan 
clans, the two are cunsangnineoiisly related. 

‘This brings the various clan groups into close relationship with various species 
of animals, and we find accordingly that the mem})ers of each clan will not. do 
violence to wild animals having the form of any of their totems, for instance, tlie 
Bear clan people never molest bears; nevertheless they use commodities made 
from parts of the bear. Such things, of course, as hear hides, Ijear mats, or what- 
ever else may he useful, are obtained from other clans who have no taboo against 
killing hears. In the same way the Deer people use parts of the deer when tliey 
have occasion to but do not directly take part in killing deer, fn this way a sort of 
amnesty has been obtained between the different clans and their different kinds of 
animals [shades of Frazer!], while the blame for tin; injuries of animals is shifted 
fretn one clan to the others. General use could consc(inently be made of the animal 
kingdom without obliging members of any clan to* be the direct murderers of their 
animal relatives.’ {Op. cit., p. 70.) • • ^ 

7Jie Indians also perform certain clan dances ‘having for their object the placa- 
tion of clan totems. The dancers imitate the motions of their totendc animals will/ 
tlieir bodies and arms.’ p. 112.) Here also men are tlie exclusive or at least 

the principal participants in tliese dandis, only a few privileged worae/i being 
admitted to the earlier more sacj'ed part of the ceremony. ‘The feeling of the dancers 
seems to be,’ coniinues Speck, ‘that they are for the time in the actual form of tin* 
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In addition to belonging to a particular sib a central Australian boy, 
before he becomes a full-fledged member of the community, also passes 
through a series of stages which define his tribal status; his entry into 
such a stage is marked by initiation ceremonies. As one after another of 
these ritually marked stages are left behind, there opens up before the 
boy an ever-widening range of tribal functions, ritualistic activities, and 
other forms of participation in the esoteric knowledge and practices of 
the male members of the tribe. In the matter of diet, for example, he 
starts life under a heavy pressure of eating taboos, most of the available 
foods being forbidden to him. When the boy reaches maturity, these 
food restrictions are gradually reduced, finally to be lifted altogether, 
or almost so, at the approach of old age. 

The most important of the initiation ceremonies which completes the 
ritualistic cycle is tlie en^ivura^ which comprises an elaborate series of 
rites usually paiiicipated in by more than one tribe. The principal rites 
performed on this occasion are initiatory, but in addition the totemic 
ceremonies and other important rituals are gone over, as if in rehearsal, 
by the novices. The purpose of these latter rites is to impart to the young 
men a thorough command of the complicaled ritualistic techniques, a 
task accomplished, as usual, by the old men. On this occasion the 
novices are profusely decorated with ochre and bird-down, just as 
were the participants in the magical ceremonies previously described. 
There is, however, this difference: in the engwiira no relation whatsoever 
obtains between the totem of the individual and the design used in his 
decoration. In other words, the ceremony is a tribal one and, as such, 
has no reference to tlie totems or sibs, the customary totemic symbols 
being used here as neutral decorations.’^ 

totem, and they carry out in quite a realistic way the effect of the imitation en- 
tirely by tficir morions and behaviour. . . . Besides those dances which are function- 
ally clan dances, there are others which arc addressed, in the form of worship and 
plaoation, to various animals whicii furnish their flesh or bodies for the use of man. 
Then there are also others which are directed to the spirits of animals which 
have the power of inflicting sickness, trouble, or death upon the people. These are 
imitative, similar in general appearance to those already described.’ {Ibid., p. 113.) 

In the course of the ritual a strange-sounding voice is heard emanating from 
the bush. This, the women believe, is the voice of Twanyirika, the great spirit, who 
calls to the initiates; but the men know, and the boys are soon to know, ihaklhe 
presumed spirit is really an ofcl man who, hidden in the hush, swings about a 
churinga attached to a rope. iTlie weird sound produced by this operation was 
likened Ity some imaginative Englishman to the roaring of a bull, whence the 
apparatus just mentioned became known as a bull-roarer. As this voice resounds, 
the initiates ate one by one spirited away by the old men and taken to the bush 
where jlie more esoteric part of the rituid takes place. 

It may be presumed that a certain halo of sanctity clings even to these decora- 
tions, hut it is no more than the sanctity of all totems in a totemic community. 
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As is usual with sibs, those of Australia are exogamous in the sense 
that no intermarriage takes place within the sib, barring exceptional or 
^irregular instances.^^ 

The social units more specifically concerned with intermarriage are 
the phratries, classes, and sub-classes. From the standpoint of this aspect 
of the social system the tribes of Australia may he divided into three 
main types. The first, represented by the Dieri and other tribes farther 
south, is characterized by two phratries subdivided into sibs. Here 
exogamy is associated with the phratries and secondarily with the sibs. 
The second type is represented by the Kamilaroi and other eastern tribes, 
where the two phratries with their sibs, in this case clans, are further 
subdivided into two classes each. Here the classes control intermarriage 
in such a way that a member of one class of a phratry must marry a 
member of a particular class of the other phratry. The third type, finally, 
is represented by the Warramunga and other tribes of the Centre and 
North, where the two phratries witli their four classes are further sub- 
divided in such a way that each class is split into two sub-classes. Here 
marriage is controlled by the sub-classes — a member of a sub-class of a 
phratry must marry a membi^r of a particular sub-class of the opposite 
phratry.^® 

^^Siich an instance, by the way, is exemplified by the very tribes of central 
Australia with which we are here concerned. Owinp to the fact that the lotemic 
membership of a child is determined by the woman’s encounter with a spirit at a 
sacred totemic spot, children are frequently burn into wrong totem groups, as it 
were. As a result of this again it will occur that members of one totemic sib may 
occasionally be found in both phratries. In conseciucnce of this, they are permitted 
to intermarry— an altogether irregular procedure. While this is so among the 
Ariinta, other tribes, for example their neighbours the Kaitish, have provided 
against such occurrences. Their belief is that tlie proper kinds of spirits follow the 
women around wherever they go, and so when they are impregnated in the way 
described, it is the right spirit that is responsible. Thus the children manage to 
be born into the proper totemic sibs, which among these particular tribes are those 
of their fathers. 

The conditions obtaining in the three types of cases may be visualized as 
follows, assuming for simplicity that the phratry throughout consists of three sibs. 
The actual number of clans or gentes in a phratry is always much greater. 

Type I (Dieri, etc.) 

marries 

* Phratries: >-11 

~T • 

Sibs: J 6 e 

I c / 

I marries II and^m’ce versa ^ 

Here the children follow the phratry and clan of the mother 
(or the gens of the faflier). 
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Nor is this all. Marriage regulation is rendered even more precise, as 
we shall presently see, by the relationship system with its terminology, 
the truly orthodox kind of marriage in Australia being between cross-^ 
cousins, that is between the children of a brother and those of his sister 
(own or classificatory) . 

Type II (Kamilaroi, etc.) 

Phratries : I II 

Classes: A B CD 


C (<7 — ) fli fla di d-z i — d) 

Sibs: J (6-) 61 + 62 + 6 % ( = e) 

I (C := ) Cl + C2 fi + fi ( = /) 

It will be seen that the pliratries (I and II) are so subdivided into classes, on 
the one hand, and clans, on the other, that each class—//, B, C, or D — contains part 
of the members of several clans, wliile each clan contains members of two classes. 
Class //, for example, contains members fli, 61, and ci, of clans a, 6, and c, while 
clan a contains members of (h (class A) and a-j (class B), and so on. 

The intennarriajie.s and descent of the children as to class can be represented 
as follows (the children always belonging to the phratry and clan of the mother) : 
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That is, A marries D, children are C; C marries B, children are A; and D marries 
A, children are B; B marries C, children are D. 

Type 111 (Warramunga, etc.) 

Phratries : I II 

Classes: A B CD 


Sub-classes: 


C (a — ) Cft + ffa + Us + O4 dA ^ di + d^ + d^^ { — d) 

Sibs : J ( 6 = ) 61 + 62 + 63 + 64 ei + e2 + ea f e 4 ( ^ e ) 

[ (c = ) Ct + C 2 f Ca + C4 /i + /a + /a + /^ ( = /) 

Here, then, the condition obtaining in type II is further complicated in^ouch a 
way that cacli sub-class contains parts of the members of all the sibs of one phratry, 
while ^ach sib comprises mefnbers of all the sub-classes of one phratry. Thus, sub- 
class I contains members Ui (sib a), 61 (sib 6), and Ci (sib c), etc., while sib a 
contains rne^nbers Ui (sub-class 1 ), a-z (sub-class 2 ), urt (sub-class 3 ) and U4 (sub- 
class 4 ), and so on. The marriages and descent of children as to class, sub-class 
and*phratry can be represented as ftfllows (as a rule, the children here belong to 
the gens of the father, but in some central tribes the gentes are not hereditary, so 
that membership becomes irregular) : 
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In addition to their matrimonial functions the phratries, classes, and 
sub-classes also figure as. units on ceremonial occasions. The camp on 
such instances is usually divided into two territorially distinct halves, 
>cach associated with a phratry. In preparation for the ceremonies, mem- 
bers of one phratry function, as a rule, as the decorators of the other, 
rigging them out in the usual way with bird-down and ochre. The classes 
and sub-classes function in a similar way, the members of each, as such, 
having certain specific duties assigned to them. At the more or less 
formal distribution of food at the end of a major hunting expedition 
these social divisions are also distinguished by tlie order in which they 
are served and the quantity or part they receive. 

In relation to the phratries it is interesting to note that their names, 
when translatable, prove to be those of birds or animals, as for example, 
in the case of the widespread phratric couplet, Eaglehawk and Crow. 
The reason why the names of phratries are often untranslatable, not 
only to ethnologists but also to the natives, lies in the fact that these 
names are archaic, the natives themselves being unable to analyze them. 
This feature, among others, bespeaks the antiquity of the phratric in- 
stitution in Australia. 

In passing now to the consideration of the relationship systems, I shall 
first note some of their other features besides the matrimonial ones. All 
of these systems represent the so-called classificatory type in an extreme 
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That is, 1 marries 5, children are 2; 2 marries 6, children are 1; .S marries 1, chil- 
dren are 8; B marries 4, children are 5; and 3 marries 7, children are 4; 4 marries 
d, children are 3; 7 marries 3, eliildren are 6; 6 marries 2, children are 7. 

It ^ill thus be seen how indirectly the clan or gens in Australia is connected 
with exogamy in its positive aspect, for among the tribes of type III each sib cori- 
lains four groups of men and womep whose rnatrjpionial proscriptions and pre- 
scriptions are quire different; among the tribes of type 11 each sih contains two 
such groups of men and women; while even among the tribes of type I it is 
clearly not the clans or gentes, < 7 , b, d, /, etc., which define the mat iTinionial rules 
on the negative or the positive side, but ihf phratries: the law is, no marriage in 
your own phratry, always marry into the opposite phratry. 
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form of development, the result of which is that all the individuals of a 
local group are not only interrelated but arc so in a definite way, al* 
lowing or rather demanding the application of particular relationship 
terms. Now these terms, here as in other ])laces, are far from being mere ♦ 
verbal expressions. On the contrary, definitely prescribed forms of be- 
haviour, both positive and negative, are associated with the terms. This 
is a matter of such great importance in the life of the natives that an 
Australian does not feel comfortable unless he knows with whom he is 
dealing, as far as relationship is concerned. Radcliff e-Brown tells the 
following curious story from his own experience. Once when he was 
travelling in native territory, with a young Australian as his guide, they 
came to a camp. The anthropologist proceeded in the usual way to 
make preparations for a night’s stay in the camp. The boy, however, 
balked in this instance, and decided to sleep outside the camp. Naturally 
interested, RadclifFe-Brown questioned him on the morrow and dis- 
covered that the peculiar behaviour of the youngster was due to the fact 
that he had in this case been unable to ascertain in what relationship he 
stood to the different individuals in camp. This meant that he knew 
neither how others would act towards him, nor how he should behave 
towards them. Under such circumstances the boy, apparently a wise one, 
decided to camp on his ov»^n. 

Now it will be well to examine what Radcliffe-Brown calls the ‘basic 
principles of classification’ in the relationship systems of Australia : 

1. A man is always classed with his brother and a woman with her 
sister (own, not classificatory) , these relationships being covered by the 
same term. Our author calls this the ‘principle of the equivalence of 
brothers.’ 

2. Relatives by marriage are drawn into a circle of consanguinity. 
Thus the wife of any man one calls ‘father’ is one’s ‘mother,’ and the 
husband of any woman called ‘mother’ is called ‘father.’ 

3. The third principle referred to by Brown is the absence of any 
limitation to the range of classificatory terms, with the result that these 
terms, extended without limit, come to embrace the whole of the society. 

Brown groups the relationship systems of Australia into two types, 
as represented by the Kariera of the West coast and the Aranda or 
Arunta of central Australia. The Kariera type is characterized b)fc the 
prevalence of cross-cousin marriage in three forms; bilateral, where a 
man m&y marry his mother’s brother’s daughter or his father’s sister’s 
daughter; matrilateral, where a man may marry his mother’s brother’s 
daughter but not his father’s sister’s daughter; and patrilateral, where 
a man may marry his father’s sister’s daughter but not his mother’s 
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brother’s daughter. In the systems of the Kariera type (to be referred to 
as system ‘K’) two classes of males and two classes of females are 
distinguished in each generation, an additional distinction being occa- 
sionally made between younger and older relatives. In a person’s own 
generation there are two terms for men, namely brother and mother’s 
brother’s son, and two for women, namely sister and mother’s brother’s 
daughter, a distinction being also made between older and younger 
brothers and sisters on the basis of actual age. In the first ascending 
generation four relationship terms are used: father, mother’s brother, 
mother, and father’s sister. The term ‘father’ covers own father, father’s 
brother, mother’s sister’s husband, father’s father’s brother’s son, 
mother’s mother’s brother’s son, and so on. The term hnothcr’ covers 
own mother, mother’s sister, father’s brother’s wife, mother’s mother’s 
sister’s daughter, etc. The term for mother’s brother covers the brother 
of anyone called ‘mother’ and the husband of a sister of any man called 
‘father.’ The term for father’s sister covers the sister of any man called 
‘father’ and the wife of any man called ‘mother’s brother.’ 

In the second ascending generation the four terms are: father’s father, 
father’s mother, mother’s father, and mother’s mother. The term for 
father’s father also covers tlie father’s father’s brother, the husband of 
the father’s mother’s sister, and the brother of the mother’s mother. The 
term for father’s mother also covers her sister, the wife of a father’s 
father’s brother, and the sister of the mother’s father. The term for 
mother’s father also covers his brother, the husband of the mother’s 
mother’s sister, and the brother of the father’s mother. Tlie term for 
mother’s mother also covers her sister, the wife of a mother’s father’s 
brother, and the siJ^ter of the father’s father. There are, moreover, two 
special features here. F irst, the mother’s mollier’s brother is identified 
with the father’s father, and the father’s mother’s brother with the 
mother’s father. And second, the grandparent-graTidcdiild relationship is 
reciprocal, as a result of which the same term is a})plied to one’s father’s 
father as to one’s son’s son. All persons in the first descending genera- 
tion are covered by four terms: son, daughter, sister’s son, and sister’s 
daughter. 

All in all, the Kariera distinguished twenty-two kinds of relatives in- 
cluding the distinction made between older and younger brothers and 
sisters. For this purpose they utilize eighteen terms, the discrepancy be- 
tween the number of terms and the kinds of relatives being dufe to the 
grandparent-grandchild reciprocity. 

Among the Aranda (system ‘A’) certain relatives grouped together in 
system ‘K’ are separated into two grdiips. Thus: 
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‘K’ ‘A’ 


1. father’s father 

father’s father 
mother’s mother’s 
brother 

2. father’s mother 

father’s mother 
mother’s father’s 
sister 

3. mother’s father 

mother’s father 
father’s mother’s 
brother 

4. mother’s mother 

mother’s mother 
father’s father’s 
sister 


All of these terms have, of course, their extended meanings, in addition 
to the primary ones, as already indicated. The actual number of terms 
used by the to cover the eight kinds of relationship is, however, not 


Type of 'A’ marriage 


Type of ‘K’ marriage 

O A 


A marries O 

Ego (w) 

Fk;. 71a. 

A man marries his mother’s 
brother’s daughter. 


O A 


O O 


A marries O 

Ego (m) 

Fig. 71<.. 

A man marries his mother’s 
mother’s brother’s daught^’s 
daughter. 


eight bu% four, for the reason that the same term is employed to cover a 
male relative tind his sister, as for example, the father’s father and his 
sister. Further reduction in the number of terms when compared to the 
kinds *of relatives results from the lact that certain terms are reciprocal, 
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as in the ‘K’ system, and that the same terms are used for grandparents 
and grandchildren. 

From the standpoint of marriage, we find that a man in the ‘A’ system 
may not marry first cousins; he may marry four kinds of second cousins, 
namely, a mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter, a father’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s daughter, a father’s father’s sister’s son’s daugh- 
ter, and a mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter. There are also 
certain third and fourth cousins whom an ‘A’ man may marry. 

All those relatives an ‘A’ man may marry, a ‘K’ man may also 
marry; but the reverse is not true: the women marriageable to a ‘K’ 
man are divided by an ‘A’ man into two groups: marriageable and non- 
marriageable. For example (see Fig. 71. opposite) : 

Now, the woman the ‘A’ man marries (or a corresponding relative in 
the Kariera tribe) would also be marriageable to a ‘K’ man, a motlier’s 
mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter I)eing here classifiable with a 
mother’s brother’s daughter. But an ‘A’ man could not marry the 
woman the ‘K’ man marries (or a corresponding relative among the 
Arajida), because he may not marry a first cousin. 

Among the Kariera, with'tlieir four classes, the relationsliip terms and 
the corresponding relatives would fit into the class system in the follow- 
ing way : 


Phratries: 
Classes : 


Relatives : 


I 




^ A 

b' 



father’s father 

mother’s 


brother 

brother 

sister’s 


son 

son’s son 

mother 

mother’s mother 



sister’s 

sister 

daughter 

son’s daughter 



II 


"c 


D 


fatlier 

son 

fallier’s sister 
daughter 


mother’s fatlier 
mother’s brother’s son 
dauf^ liter’s son 
father's mother 
mother’s brother’s 
daughter 

daughter’s daughter 


It will, of course, be understood that the terms designating the relatives 
here enumerated are used in the sweeping way already described, with 
the^ result that tlie table as here given wilbcover all the individuals' in 
the tribe. A similar table, indica4;ing the cori^spondence betwee*# the sub- 
classes and the relationship terms, could be constructed for the northern 
Aranda and the other tribes with an eight-sub-class system* For the sake 
of brevity, I shall omit it here, as w'l-ll as the furtlier interesting details 
given by Radcliffe-Brown. But enough has been said, 1 trust, to indicate 
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what is meant by saying that in the last analysis marriage in primitive 
Australia is controlled by relationship,-® and that the class and sub-class 
systems, as Cunow and Boas long suspected, really represent relation- 
ship groupings crystallized into formal social units. 

20 Though distinguishing a larger variety of social systems in Australia than 
those formerly recognized, Radcliffe-Brown was able to show that the regulation of 
marriage is of one of the two types here described — ‘K’ and ‘A.* In some instances, 
two neighbouring tribes, though identical in social type, may yet differ in relation- 
ship type and marriage regulation, for example, the Ngaliima and Mardudhunera, 
which belong to the four-class type, but the former having the ‘K,’ the latter, the 
‘A* type of relationship system. This discussion of relationship systems in Australia 
is based on A. R. Radcliffe-Brown’s study, ‘The Social Organization of Australian 
Tribes,’ Oceania, vol. 1, pp. 34-63, 206-246, 322-341, 426-456. 
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SIBS AND OTHER SOCIAL UNITS 
(Continued) 

The Baganda 

In passing to the gentile organization of the Baganda we are con- 
fronted with a different world from that of the Iroquois, Tlingit, or 
Australians. The social scene we find in this African tribe includes 
cal tie-breeding, agriculture, populous cities, roads, and taxes. The 
greater density of population, never approached in America except in 
Mexico and Peru, makes many ihiitgs possible here and some necessary 
which could not be thought of in a sparsely populated region. The 
Baganda are divided into thirty-six gentes or kika; most of the gentes 
have two totems, and a few have even three. These totcmic creatures are 
sacred to the members of the gens and are neither killed nor eaten. All 
the members of a gens trace their descent back to one human ancestor — 
putatively, that is. The gentes are exogamous with the sole exception of 
the Lung-Fisli gens, which is divided into two branches, differentiated 
by their second totems, between which intermarriage is permitted. When 
a Baganda woman marries she preserves her own totem, following in 
this the regular procedure of peoples with sibs; but in addition she also 
adopts her husband’s totem. Baganda mothers have been known to urge 
their children to show some respect to the maternal totem, apparently 
with indifferent success.^ 


^ The fact that a woman here adopts her htisband’s totem and the further fact 
just mentioned about the propaganda conducted by mollicrs among the children in 
favour of the maternal totem, are obviously traits incompatible with a strongly felt 
f entile principle. In an orthodox totemic or even non-tot emic community with sibs 
such ^ infringement of the unilateral hereditary principle could not be thought 
of. Facts such as this offer evidence that the gcntt*s of the Baganda, like those' 
of many of their Bantu-speaking bretl^ren, must ha\ie originated long ago under 
conditions more like those of regular sib societies and at a lime when the popula- 
tion was not so dense and the membership of gentes less populous. These condi- 
tions have been left far behind. What we find now is a gentile system in the 
process of transmutation from its more primitive and regular pattern to one yiore 
nearly compatible with a vastly greater population and the requirements of a 
centralized political system fsee p^)- 387 seq.). 
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Each gens is subdivided into a number of local divisions, sign, widely 
scattered over the territory of Uganda, so that the siga of one gens are 
often separated by great distances. Each local division is once more# 
subdivided into a varying number of minor units or enda. 

Each gens is represented in the concrete by its component siga^ which 
are really estates, often situated on hills covered with gardens and 
extending down into a valley. These estates are in charge of local 
chieftains who are responsible to the gentile chief for the conduct of 
their siga members. Although the gentes worship their own gods, a num- 
ber of the gentes take charge, in addition, of one of the national gods. 
In such a case the god’s temple is situated on the estate where resides 
the gentile chief who officiates in the temple as a priest. 

In addition to the siga lands each gens also owns a varying number 
of other bits of territory acquired by having not less than three genera- 
tions of a branch of a gens bury their members in that locality. The 
land then is regarded as having passed into the ownership of the gens. 
This custom is frequently taken advantage of by members of a gens 
eager to appropriate certain bits of land desirable for garden purposes. 
For this reason the chiefs are actively opposed to these localized burials. 
When the members of a gens have once succeeded in securing their 
right to a plot of land, the gentile ghosts are believed to watch over its 
integrity, and even the king himself would hesitate to incur their wrath. 
Each gens owns a set of names bestowed upon individuals which no 
other gens is permitted to use. These names, which constitute part of 
the hereditary equipment of a gens, are seldom employed, however, 
other less socially distinctive names being used instead. In fact, there 
seems to be a wid(?spread reluctance on the part of individuals to admit 
their gentile allegiance unless a particular situation makes this un- 
avoidable," 

The minor local subdivisions of a siga. the enda^ have their own petty 

- We saw a while ago that amon^ the Iroquois also the individual names (com- 
prised in a clan set and bestowed upon individuals at a public ceremony) are n(>t 
actually employed in address or conversation generally, relationship terms being 
used instead. This custom, then, is not local; it is, in fact, common among primi- 
tives. While in particular tribes and localities it may be due to certain specific 
conditions, the general and most common cause for this avoidance is to bf; found 
in magical beliefs. In communities where a personal name may be used in a 
magical rite directed against its bearer, it* is dangerous business to be too closely 
identifiable in wide circles of people. As a matter of self-preservation, the symbols 
of individuz4]ily are preferably kept under cover. These avoidances, characteristic 
of societies addicted to magic, are ^omparable to certain habits prevalent in our 
own economy-ridden society. People do not usually advertise and often disguise 
their incomes, holdings, or bank accounts, for vear of being imposed upon. 
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chiefs who are held responsible for the behaviour of the members of 
their local group. All the chiefs in this hierarchy — enda, siga, gens — 
^ bear fixed hereditary titles which are bestowed upon them when they 
take office. These titles are traced back by tradition to the original 
holders of these offices. The various chieftains are given to identifying 
themselves with these original holders of their offices, even to the extent 
of referring to their apocryphal travels and other exploits as having 
been undertaken by themselves.^ 

I shall now give some illustrations of certain customs associated with 
the gentes, including their political functions. 

The Leopard gens is forbidden to eat the meat of animals scratched or 
torn by a wild beast. This gens is in charge of a temple situated on Ma- 
ganga Hill, where the mythological King Kintu is believed to have re- 
sided. No member of this gens may become an heir to the throne. The 
daughters of a Leopard man are permitted to marry the king, but the 
sons issuing from such a union are doomed to strangulation. This gens 
owns four estates in one of the districts of Uganda, nine in another, two 
in still another, and one each in three other districts. The l.eo])ard gens 
supplies the king with his chief butler, also with tlie man in charge of 
the king's drinking-water, who is put to death when the king dies. 

The members of the Otter gens make ])ark-clot}i for the use of the 
king; from this gens comes one of the king’s wives whose duty it is to 
make his bed; like other quasi-political functions, this duly is hereditary 
in the gens. After the king’s death this [)articular one of his wives is 
supposed to retire to the king’s temple and remain there while she lives. 
On Nsoke Hill stands a temple dedicated to the deified ghost of the 
mythological ancestor of the gens, referred to as Father. The priest 
associated with this temple must belong to tlie Otter gens. 

The Elephant gens people own fifty-one estates. They are chief herds- 
men to the king and also supply the royal household with a favourite 
variety of fish as well as a particular kind of bark-cloth they manufac- 
ture. The butter used in the embalming, ceremony of a king is also pre- 
pared and supplied by members of this gens. 

The Lung-Fish gens, the one subdivided into two sub-gentes claiming 

'^TBis hierarchy of chiefs, each with his hereditary office and localized functions,' 
IS another symptom of the historic development undgr^one by tfiese African tribes. 
Uiere is little doubt that the originaUcliiefs were gentile officials. With tBe multi- 
plication of the population and a progressive expansion of the territory, the neces- 
sities of local leadership and administration led to the emergen/^e of several 
varilies of subordinate chieftains. All of thifj is symptomatic of a society in stale 
of transformation from kinship groupings to territorial subdivisions subject to a 
centralized hierarcliical political Control. 
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descent from one Father but permitted to intermarry, owns as many as 
seventy estates in different sections of Uganda. 

The Mushroom gens has two other totems, a snail and a small ivory 
disk. This gens is overburdened with duties referring to the royal house- 
hold. The temple of Mende, the second god of war, is in charge of the 
Mushroom people. The royal drum is taken care of by this gens, it be- 
ing the duly of a Mushroom man to carry this drum daily to the royal 
enclosure and back again. The royal stool is also in charge of this gens. 
From members of the gens come the king’s gate-makers as well as the 
keepers of the gates, including that highly important personage the 
Chief-Keeper-of-the-Gates. He enjoys free access to all parts of the royal 
enclosure, which enables him to keep careful watch on the minor gate- 
keepers, At the accession of a new king it is the duty of the Elephant 
gens people to deliver twenty cows to the royal enclosure; of these the 
Chief-Gate-Keeper captures and keeps ten. He also appropriates one- 
third of the first lot of tribute delivered to the new king. When the first 
chiefs arrive to pay their respects, the Chief-Gate-Keeper captures one 
of them and does not release him until after exacting from him a 
payment of ten women for the king’s use. The king’s gourd or drinking- 
cup is also taken care of by this gens. The king’s gate-keepers, as well 
as those of the king’s mother and of two of the highest chiefs, are Mush- 
room people. From this gens also comes one of the king’s wives whose 
duty it is to dig the first sod for the royal garden, whereupon the people 
are free to take up the cultivation. 

The other gentes have similar totems, taboos, temples, and duties 
with reference to the royal household.^ 


Clans, Moieties and Totemism in California 

The social systems of California have been so frequently represented 
as belonging to the family-village type and lacking any of the unilateral 
hereditary groups, that it may be worth while to deal briefly with the 
more recent findings which have revealed the presence of such groups, 
in more or less developed forms, in a number of the California tribes. 

m 

• 

^ Vast territories, a dense population, and^ political centralization can obviously 
not be regarded as primitive features. These things arose in Africa in the course 
of a long process of historic growth. Wliile this development was proceeding, >ve 
may conjectute, the original gentes were drawn into the rising political system, 
gradually assuming a variety of functions with reference to the official stand- 
ing at the top of the political organization, namely the king. For further details 
on this exalted personage see pp. 389 seq. 
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The material here presented deals with the Miwok and a number of 
tribes further south. 

• The Miwok were divided into two moieties with paternal descent, 
which were exogamous theoretically, although the rule was broken fre- 



Fic. 72. Exogamy and Totemism in Caufobnu. (Kroeber, Handbook of 
« the Indians of llalijornia.) 


quently enough in practice. It wds thought th*at nature was divufed into 
water and land or a dry and a wet half, which corresponded to the two 
moieties: Kigua and Tunuka. While the meaning of 1 unuka is not clear, 
Kigua is derived from kiku, water. Thl; two halves are also jokingly re- 
ferred to as Frog people and Bluejay people, sometimes also as Frog 
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and Deer, or Coyote and Blue jay. The northern division of the Mi wok 
uses a word derived from ivalliy land, in place of Tunuka. These moieties 
are not themselves subdivided. Associated with each moiety is a long < 
list of animals, plants, and objects. The natives, in fact, believe that 
everylliing in the world belongs to one or the other side. Each member 
of a moiety is related through his name to one of the objects characteris- 
tic of his moiety. This name, given to him in infancy by a grandfather 
or other relative and retained through life, refers to one of the animals 
or objects belonging to his moiety. This relationship may, therefore, be 
described as faintly totemic. Another peculiarity of these names is that 
they do not, in the majority of cases, correspond to the word for the 
totetn animal itself but indicate some action or condition referring to 
it. This reference is also vague, in so far as no specific animal is indi- 
cated, but any number of animals might be meant. Thus there are two 
names, one of wliich denotes the yawning of an awakening bear, the 
other, the gaping of a salmon drawn out of the water. There is nothing 
in the name to indicate what animal is meant; in this case, in fact, the 
two animals belong to opposite moieties. It must, however, also be 
noted that the specific reference was known to the bearers of the name 
and their families and associates. In other words, the association w^as 
subjective, whereas the ‘totemic’ name was noncommittal in its reference. 
The same applies to any number of other names. ^ 

A. L. Kroeber, who is our authority on this California material, ven- 
tures the abstractly possiI)le suggestion that these names might repre- 
sent a survival of a pre-existing gentile system; but he presently rejects 
this hypothesis, and justifiably so, on tlie ground that no hereditary 
principle seems to be picscnt in connexion with the names, a child not 
being named after the same animal as its father, except in so small a 
number of instances that these may be attributed to accident. From the 
author’s enumeration of the animals and birds divided according to the 
two sides, Land and Water, it appears that all the water animals with 
their associated phenomena are on the appropriate side, whereas the 
Land side is not so logically carried out. The Miwok do not regard these 
‘totem’ animals as their ancestors. There is here, of course, the common 
Indian belief that all animals were once human or quasi-humay and 
occupied the earth before* true humans emerged, thus being the pred- 
ecesso*3 of mankind. TMs belief in’ and by itself, however, as the 

® This reminds one of the equally passive part, as to totemic implication, played 
by a«t in Australia, where a design op the ground, for example, might mean any 
number of totems, according to the clan membership of the one who interprets the 
design. 
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author notes, is not equivalent to totemic descent, nor is there any ap- 
parent association among the Miwok between a ‘totem’ animal and a 
^guardian spirit. A man named Bear, for example, may acquire a bear 
for his protector but he might also seek and adopt any other animal. 
Moiety exogamy, as already stated, though definitely formulated as a 
principle by the Miwok, does not seem to have been strictly observed 
by them, at least not for some time, even though the natives state that 
marriage within one’s moiety evoked protest- but no active inter- 
ference. At the present time, among the central Miwok, one marriage 
out of four is not exogamic. As is so often the case in other tribes, the 
moieties compete with each other in games and also assist each other at 
funerals, mourning anniversaries, and adolescent observances. 

The social organization of the Yokut, whose habitat is situated south 
and west of that of the Miwok, is in some respects similar and in others 
different from that of the latter. Here also there were two moieties, ex- 
ogamous and paternal. Marriage, however, was matrilocal, meaning 
that a husband lived with his wife’s people. Here, as among the Miwok, 
certain animals were associated with each moiety, but among the Yokui 
they were also transmitted fr^^m father to child and son’s child. In view 
of this and of the further fact that the Mono to the east and probably 
also the Salinan Indians to the west had a similar organization, the 
Yokut may be regarded as more definitely a part of this system than are 
the Miwok. Only a limited number of animals are associated with each 
moiety. Each of these functions as a liereditary totem of a paternally 
descended family. While the names of the people in this line of descent 
have no connexion with the totem animal, every member of the family 
regards his inherited family totem as his ‘dogf the one term applied by 
the Indians to any domesticated animal or caplive pet. The lines of 
paternal descent with the same totem do, however, not constitute genles, 
in so far as they bear no group names. While there is no intermarriage 
within these groups, exogamy, as already stated, is really controlled by 
the dual division. The dual divisions of i^ll the Yokut tribes are regarded 
as equivalent, so that a man who marries outside of his tribe feels ob- 
ligated to marry into the opposite moiety from his own as he would had 
he married in his own tribe. The Yokut in the neighbourhood of the 
Miwok also identify their moieties with tho^^ of the latter, the Yokut 
"Upstream’ division corresponding to the Miw^ik Water half, whereas the 
‘Downstream’ corresponds to the Miwok Land moiety. The representa- 
tive animal of the ‘Downstream’ division is the eagle, with which are as- 

® This equivalence of moieties, as belweerP tribe and tribe, is also found on the 
North Pacific Coast and in Australia. 
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sociated the raven or crow, blue] ay, road-runner, and killdeer, among the 
birds. The bear is most common among quadrupeds, while the fox, wild- 
cat, jack-rabbit, beaver, and antelope also belong to this half. The most^ 
prominent animal of the ‘Upstream’ division is the coyote, and with him 
are found the falcon, buzzard, several varieties of hawks, the owl, quail, 
and skunk. In the legendary traditions tales occur of contests between 
animals in which the dual grouping is reflected, for example struggles 
between the falcon and the raven or the coyote and the eagle, or the 
eagle and the condor. In all such cases, except where the falcon is one 
of the contenders, the ‘Downstream’ animal is victorious, although the 
coyote is successful in one war of the ‘Uplanders’ against the lake people. 
This ‘totemic’ connexion wuth animals seems to loom considerably in 
the minds of the people. When a Yokut addresses a stranger, he does 
not ask to what moiety he belongs, but queries, ‘What is your dog?’ One 
should, however, not be tempted to identify these moiety animals with 
the guardian spirits of the shamans, who also, on occasion, refer to 
their guardian spirit as ‘the dog.’ The Yokut definitely distinguished 
between the hereditary totemic animals which they sometimes kept in 
captivity but which did not confer distinctive power on the owners, and 
the various animals, spirits, and monsters which figured in the dreams 
or trances of shamans. As among the Miwok, the moieties would take 
sides in formal games and at the mourning rites the divisions acted 
reciprocally. Each moiety also had its distinctive style of body paint. 
As moiety descent was unilateral, the children of a brother and those of 
his sister belonged to opposite moieties. This, the author suggests, may 
have contributed to the permissibility of cross-cousin marriages among 
the Miw^ok, and the same type of marriages were, perhaps, valid among 
the Yokut also, although definite information in this regard is lacking. 

The western Mono, at least those on the San Joaquin and probably 
some of the local groups on other streams, had totemic moieties. In one 
respect these were different from those of the Miwok and Yokut. They 
were not exogamous: marriages took place within a moiety as well as 
between moieties. Descent was paternal, and a set of animals were asso- 
ciated as ‘pets’ or ‘dogs’ with each moiety. These animals, especially the 
birds, were sometimes reared in captivity. When they grew up, they 
were either despoiled of their feathers by their masters or permitted to 
go frec^. unharmed. The personal name here was of the Yokut rather 
than the Miwok type. It was inherited, usually meaningless, and car- 
ried no totemic connotations. As among the Yokut, there were two 
chieSs, each identified with a mofety. The chief of the one represented 
by the eagle had precedence over the other. One of the moieties cor- 
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responded to the Miwok ‘Land’ and the Yokut ‘Downstream,’ the other, 
to the Miwok ‘Water’ and the Yokut ‘Upstream.’ The first had two sub- 
divisions. Its totemic animals were eagle, crow and chicken-hawk. The 
• other moiety also had two subdivisions, and its totemic animals were 
buzzard, coyote, a variety of hawk, and the bald eagle. It seems probable, 
as the author suggests, that Mono totemism was even looser than that of 
their neighbours. It is said that here it was even permitted to change 
one’s moiety. 

Among the Serrano, considerably farther south, we have once more 
the exogamous and totemic moieties of the Miwok and Yokut type. As- 
sociated with these is a series of bands or local subdivisions. One moiety 
is called Wild-Cat, after its chief totem; as its other totems it has the 
puma or mountain-lion, wild-cat’s older brother, and crow, its kins- 
man. The other moiety is referred to as Coyote, and its other totems 
are the coyote’s older brother, wolf or jaguar, and its kinsman, the buz- 
z;jrd. The word for totem means ‘my great-grandparent.’ The institu- 
tion of moieties is traced to the Creator. Moiety members are on joking 
terms with each other. Members of the Wild-Cal moiety are reputed to 
be lazy and dull, those of the Coyote moiety, swift and perhaps unre- 
liable. The precise status of the subdivisions or local divisions or bands 
is not determined with precision. Rather than being sibs, these bands 
seem to correspond to the village communities of northern and central 
California. Each band owned a creek and an adjacent tract. Its most 
permanent settlement or ‘village’ was usually situated where the stream 
emerged from the foot-hills. The band tended to be rigidly exogamous. 
There was a strong tendency for particular bands to intermarry. Each 
band belonged either to the Wild-Cat or the Coyote moiety. As to exog- 
amy, the determining element seems to have been band rather than 
moiety membership, since some of the bands which regularly inter- 
married belonged to the same moiety. Each band had its hereditary 
chief, kiha. Associated with each kika was an assistant chief who had 
ceremonial functions. The moieties, at least in some instances, had cer- 
tain common religious functions, while in others they figured in a re- 
ciprocal way. Each moiety tended the dead of the other moiety before 
the cremation. In some instances also one moiety cooked and served 
foodjo the other on ceremonial occasions. 

Among the Cupeho, whose social organization has undergone recent 
changes, there were two moietiefe, here too called Coyotes and* Wild- 
Cats, the first containing four, the second three gentes. The moiety totem 
was called ‘great-great-grandparent,’ but the belief in descent was lack- 
ing. A certam playful opposition exilted between members of the two 
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moieties who frequently taunted each other with being unsteady or slow- 
witted. Mourning ceremonies were a moiety matter, but the opposite 
moiety always participated. The nature of the gentes is not clear, al- 
though it is said to have been chiefly religious. 

The social organization of the Cahuilla, neighbours of the Luiseno, 
has been relatively well preserved and it may perhaps be regarded as 
corresponding to the former organization of the Luiseno, who have dis- 
integrated too far to permit even a tentative reconstruction. The Cahuilla 
have moieties that are patrilineal, totemic, and exogamous. The names, 
as among the Cupeho, are Coyote and Wild-Cat. The exogamous rule is, 
at least at present, observed imperfectly. The number of gentes is large, 
while the membership of each is small. They are associated with locali- 
ties or named after places. All members of a gens trace their descent in 
a male line from a relatively recent ancestor. Two or more gentes might 
inhabit one village, and the members of one gens may be found in dif- 
ferent villages. On account of the paucity of data, Kroeber is uncertain 
whether these ‘gentes’ are actually such, or rather represent what we 
should call paternal families comprising only actual blood-kindred. 
The totemic associations of the moieties are observable in ritual and 
myth. The images for the mourning anniversary are made by each 
moiety for the other. 

The Diegueho are divided into exogamous gentes. The totemic 
moieties, however, are lacking. The gentes are definitely associated, at 
least in the minds of the natives, with localities. The gentile names, when 
translatable, seem to be place names. Marriage here is patrilocal. 

The Mohave, the easternmost of these tribes, comprise exogamous 
nameless gentes of totemic reference. All the women born in a gens bear 
one identical name, although they may in addition also be known by 
nicknames or other epithets. These names are inferential! y totemic, 
though not identical with the word used to designate the totem itself. 
The gentes have no religious functions. 

To reduce this abbreviated sketch of the unilateral systems of Cali- 
fornia to a common denominator, I append a map on which the dis- 
tribution of the different types of social systems is indicated. (Map, 
Fig. 72, p. 355)." 

^ This sketch is based on A. Kxoeber’s Handbook of the Indians of California, 
pp. 453-744. 



Chapter XXIII 

UNILATERAL FAMILIES 


The Iroquois 

As already intimated a while ago, the real unit in the inheritance and 
election of chiefs among the Iroquois is not the clan as such but a 
smaller unit comprised within the clan, the so-called maternal family. 
This social group is second to no other in importance in the socio- 
political organization of the Iroquois, and we must now clarify its 
structure and functioning. The term ‘maternal family’ is, strictly speak- 
ing, a misnomer, for the group is not a family in tlie accepted sense of 
the term. Instead of being bilateral, as is the family, it is unilateral like 
a clan. An Iroquoian maternal family comprises a woman, her children 
— male and female — the children of her daughters, of her daughter’s 
daughters, and so on. The number of generations in a maternal family 
may be three or four but seldom more than five, and the number of in- 
dividuals comprised in one may reach fifty but seldom more than that 
(see Fig. 73, p. 362). It will be seen that in a genealogy pivoted 
in one woman there will be individuals who will not belong to that 
woman’s maternal .family, namely her son’s children with their de- 
scendants, her daughter’s son’s children, and so on. These persons will 
belong to other maternal families, namely those of their mothers. The 
situation, therefore, is like that encountered in a sib, when accompanied 
by exogamy. 

In general it may be said that the maternal family represents a sort of 
prototype of a clan, in so far as it is unilateral, comprising individuals 
related through the mothers. The difTcrence between a maternal family 
and a clan, on the other hand, consists in the fact that whereas in a clan, 
as we saw, some or even many persons are not related by blood, though 
assumed to be so related, in a maternal family all the component in- 
dividuals are connected by genealogically titiceable ties of blond rela- 
tionship. Another feature which distinguishes a maternal family from 
a clan is the greater readiness of the former to break up, thus forming 
new maternal families, a phenomenon which has been known to i?ccur 
also in clans, but not so frequently or typically. The head of such a 
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family is a woman, the oldest one in the group, who in the typical and 
original form is the actual biological progenitor of the group, in a true 
sense, a group-mother. With reference to the Iroquois it is customary, 
to designate her as the ‘matron’ of the maternal family. When a matron 
dies she may leave a number of daughters differing, more or less, in age. 
The rule is that the oldest of the daughters becomes the new matron of 
the family. But suppose this oldest woman is less popular or wise or 

At • 



Fig. 73 . Maternal Family. 


In this sample of a small maternal family, the component individuals are marked 
by black circles (women) and black triangles (men). Those represented by white 
circles and triangles do not belong to this maternal family. 

otherwise fit for leadership than the next sister, who is a little younger. 
In such a case it might happen, and did in fact occur, that either the 
older sister will be side-tracked in favour of the younger one, or some 
of the members of the original maternal family, perhaps the direct 
descendants of the oldest sister, will cling to her, as the rightful heir to 
leadership, while others, perhaps the direct descendants of the younger 
sister, will prefer to submit to the latter’s leadership and will split off 
from the original maternal family with the younger sister as their 
matron. In such a case two maternal families will be the result.^Such 
instances, as I have said, hhve actually occurred among the Iroquois, as 
well aa other forms of splitting off from a maternal family. 

The major function of the Iroquois maternal family is a political one, 
in so far as^each of the fifty chieftainships of the League is a hereditary 
prerbgative of a maternal family.* This chieftainship, though hereditary, 
is also, within the limits of the maternal fUmily, elective: theoretically, 
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that is, any man within the genealogical tree of maternal descent may 
succeed to the chieftainship, after the death of the former incumbent. 
Thus a younger brother may succeed his older brother or a sister’s son 
may succeed his mother’s brother (that is, in our terminology, a ma- 
ternal nephew succeeds his maternal uncle), or a sister’s daughter’s son 
succeeds the mother’s mother’s brother (that is, in our terminology, a 
maternal great-nephew succeeds his maternal great-uncle). As a matter 
of fact, however, by far the most frequent successions among the 
Iroquois were from older to younger brother or from maternal uncle to 
maternal nephew. 

The matron of a maternal family had everything to do in connexion 
with the selection of the successor as well as his appointment as a chief. 
When a chief died, a messenger was sent out with the news. He would 
run from village to village emitting the traditional call, gwd-d! gwd-d! 
gwd'd! Then the people knew that a chief was dead. When the precise 
iacts were ascertained, the matron of the deceased’s maternal family — 
who, it will be remembered, was frequently his own mother — determined 
upon the successor, say her next younger son. Thereupon she called a 
meeting of her maternal farjiily, whi(‘h comprised, in the first place, the 
women and men of that group, but was also attended by other menil)ers of 
the clan of which the maternal family was a part. All informants are 
agreed, however, that at such meetings the controlling voice was that of 
the maternal family of the deceased and, within the family, that of ihe 
women of the group rather than the men. Then the matron presented 
the name of the candidate to the gathering which, at least in ancient 
days, invariably ratified her choice. In more recent days, when the 
prestige of the matron began to wane, sharp diflererices of opinion have 
been known to arise on such occasions, or even more violent conflicts, 
perhaps leading to a splitting up of the family. When the candidate 
suggested by the matron was thus ratified, she was constituted a walking 
delegate, and in this capacity called individually upon all the chiefs of 
the clans belonging to the phratry of the deceased, that is, the chiefs of 
the so-called Brother Clans. Upon ratification of the candidate by these, 
she then called individually upon the chiefs of the clans of the opposite 
phratry, that is, of the Cousin Clans. When these also had ratified her 
choke, the name of the candidate was next, presented by the matron to 
the council of League chiefs for their rati fi coition. In this final instance 
ratification was taken for granted, as apparently it was invariably ac- 
corded. At the same meeting the council of League ehiefsi determined 
upon the date of the formal or ceremonial 'raising’ of the new chi^f, an 
event much heralded and accompanied by elaborate and impressive 
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proceedings, in the course of which the names of all the chiefs of the 
League were publicly recited, and the new chief was reminded of the 
functions and duties of an Iroquois chieftain. After this he started upon 
the exercise of his chiefly functions. 

The chief's dependence upon the matron was not at an end, even 
then. Jealously she continued to watch over his activities and behaviour. 
If these were deemed satisfactory, nothing further happened, and in time 
her vigilance became relaxed. On the other hand, if the new chief 
deviated in any way from the behaviour expected of an Iroquois chief- 
tain — if, for example, he was guilty of prevarication, or permitted 
himself to lose his temper, or worse still, if he became involved in 
any treacherous dealings with the League’s traditional eneiuies, such 
as the Algonquin— the matron proceeded to take steps to warn the 
derelict, and ultimately to depose him. After the first offence she called 
upon him and in ceremonial tones reminded him of his unworthy be- 
haviour, concluding with a warning that, in case Iiis mislichaviour con- 
tinued, she would call on him once more and then again for the last 
time, accompanied by a warrior chief, and would then depose him. As 
human matters go, if the chief was the sort of a person who wmuld 
offend once, he was likely to do it again. Then the matron, true to her 
warning, called on him for the second time and, standing before him in 
formal posture, delivered the following standardized address: T am now^ 
admonishing you again to desist from your evil ways, and should you 
further refuse to accede to and obey this request, then 1 shall eall upon 
you for the third and last lime accompanied by a warrior chief. I shall 
take the deer’s horns [symbol of chielly rank] from off your head and 
with a broad-edged stone ax I shall cut the tree down [meaning that she 
will depose him from his position as a chief of the Confederacy]. Then 
your duties as chief of our family and clan will cease and you shall be 
chief no longer.’ 

If the behaviour of the chief remained unsatisfactory, the matron in 
due time carried out her threat, ^he called upon him, accompanied by 
a warrior chief who went llirough the motions of taking the deer’s horns 
from off the chief’s head and handing them to the matron. After this act 
the chief was regarded as deposed and the matron presently informed 
the chiefs of the League of ^w hat had occurred. In cases such as thfe tlie 
League ^council would meet in special session, as hurriedly as possible, 
and instead of initiating the usual procedure of nomination and election 
of a new chief, they would appoint a successor at that very session. 

It ^will be clear from what was^said that even though no woman, so 
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far as known, ever occupied the position of a regular chief in the Iro- 
quois Confederacy, women were more influential than men both in the 
election of chiefs and in ihcir deposition. In oilier words, the public 
opinion of the clan and maternal family was involved in the limited 
choice of these chieftains, and tlial public opinion was more significantly 
that of the women than of the men of the group. 

The available data on the relation of the maternal family to the old 
long-house residences of the Iroquois are not by any means satisfactory. 
While some authors continue to slate tliat a long-house in olden days 
was the home of a maternal family, or that the members of a maternal 
family occupied a single long-house, there is no certainty that this was 
actually the case. In point of the specific individuals constituting the 
household of a long-liouse, the assumption of a one-long-house - one- 
matcrnal-family arrangement is certainly incorrect. We saw a minute ago 
lliat the children of tlie matron’s sons, for example, did not belong to 
her maternal family; but we know that they lived in her long-house. 
What seems to have been the fact, however, is that certain long-houses 
were identified with [)articular maternal famili(‘s, in so far as the larger 
number of the members of ;5uch a family lived in the house, and in so 
far also as the majority of the residents of the house belonged to one 
maternal family, and in so far, finally, as the dominant tone of the house- 
hold was detejinined by such considerable o\erla[)ping betweem it and 
a maternal family. There is good reason to believe that a number of 
ceremonial functions were assoc iated with maternal families, although 
here, once more, more precise data are unavailable, except in one mat- 
ter. The preparation of tlie famous medicine panada, which according 
to tradition was made up of tlie constituent jiarts of many animals and had 
tlic property of curing a large number of diseases, was au hereditary pre- 
rogative of certain maternal families. Fifty maternal families comprised 
chieftainships, others did not. Hut the social status of all was the same. 

The matrons of all the maternal families of the League, as a 
group, also functioned as a unit in a socially constructive direction, by 
exercising as a body a restraining influence u]>on the behaviour of the 
young warriors whenever such restraint seemed to them desirable. Con- 
sidering the ease with which warfare could break out under the old 
coiK+ilioiis of traditional enmity, say betwe^m the Iroquois and Algon- 
quin, many a devastating war must have bec^i averted by the wise coun- 
sel of the matrons, who would v^arn the young and impetuous warriors, 
before it was too late, against dangerous attacks or discourtesies and 
thus prolong the duration of pcace.^It will he easily understoocl that 
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Iroquois braves, many of them potential chiefs, could ill afford to dis- 
regard the opinion or counsel of the matrons on whom their chances of 
attaining chieftainship so largely depended.^ 

The Patwin 

Another sample of the unilateral family, in this case paternal, has been 
found among the Patwin, a southern branch of the Wintun Indians of 
northern California. This is what McKern says of blood relationship 
among these people: Tt was regarded paternally. While blood affinity 
in the female line of descent was known to exist as a fact in nature, 
tradition was here the defining factor rather than natural law. Tradi- 
tionally, then, one’s maternal relatives were not regarded as one’s folk 
in a consanguineous sense. Nor were they entitled to family privileges. 
This was true to the degree that a man might marry his cross-cousin, the 
daughter of his mother’s brother, but it was taboo for him to marry the 
daughter of his father’s brother. The family accordingly consisted,’ 
continues the author, ‘of the patriarch or headman, his brothers (he 
being the elder), his sisters and sons and daughters, his son’s children, 
his brother’s sons, and much other paternal descendants as he miglit 
have.’ By all signs then we have here a typical paternal family in com- 
position, a fact further stressed by the author’s statement that a woman 
belonging to such a family would not lose her traditional membership 
in it after marriage. 

Certain kinds of personal property were passed on by inheritance 
along the paternal family line. Almost invariably, these things were 
willed to the incumbent before the death of the owner, and the recipient 
was ‘the next in the paternal line of descent.’ Among the things so willed 
might be included, for example, a ceremonial costume ox pipe, a feather 
belt, some shell beads, a magical stone, or a secret medicinal formula. 
A paternal family possessed no house or houses it could call its own, 
nor did it constitute one household, but that portion of a dwelling house 
in which some of the members of one paternal family resided was the 
joint property of that family, as well as such household utensils as 

^ Some fifteen years ago, wh^n the predecessor of this volume, Early Citfiliza- 
tioriy first appeared, it was justifiable to regard the Iroquois maternal family 
an exceptional phenomenon. Sii?ce then paral|el instances have been discovered in 
more than one tribe and territory. What then had seemed an exception and almost 
an unicum, ngw appears to be a fairly common tendency of primitive social or- 
ganization. It should not surprise me, in fact, if within the next few years the 
unilateral descent group or lineage should be found to constitute a frequent func- 
tional unit among primitive tribes (for further examples see below). 
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food baskets, mats, mortars, pestles, cooking and eating utensils, and 
also the granary. When the head of a household died, these articles 
of property, of which he was merely a custodian, descended into the 
keeping of the next person in line of paternal descent whose household 
might use or need these articles. The headman of the paternal family, 
some of the members of which belonged to the household of which the 
head had died, determined upon the individual who was to replace the 
deceased headman. It should be understood then that llie head of the 
household was merely a custodian of the propeilics owaied as an heredi- 
tary privilege by the paternal family some members of which formed 
part of the particular household. Upon the death of the last male repre- 
sentative of the paternal family which owned tliese objects, tliey were 
buried, burned, or destroyed in some other way. Individual names, as 
among the Iroquois, were the property not of individuals but of a group, 
with the difference that whereas among the Iroquois tlie clan, not the 
maternal family, owned the names, among the Fatwin it was the paternal 
family. Each person, male or female, received tlie name of the nearest 
deceased paternal relative. After the death of an individual, the name 
was returned to the family* store of unclaimed names (the Iroquois, it 
will be remembered, called this ‘putting the name away in a box’), to 
be used by the nearest paternal male relative when born. 

Though the headmen of paternal families were important and in- 
fluential, the village chief stood above them. As his position and func- 
tions were interrelated with those of the family headmen, a few words 
must be said about the village chief. His position was hereditary and 
whenever possible -passed from father to son. A very definite system 
of primacy existed among paternal relatives who could succeed a chief. 
The order was: elder son, younger son, elder brother, younger brother, 
elder brother’s sons, younger brother’s sons, father’s elder brother, fa- 
ther’s younger brother, elder son’s sons, younger e m’s sons, father’s 
elder brother’s sons, father’s younger brother’s sons, brother’s son’s 
sons, and finally, father’s brothers’ »ons’ sons. If there were several 
persons in any of these categories, they belonged to the line of succes- 
sion in the order of their ages. Though relationsliip to the dead chief 
was a primary qualification for succession, ability ar]d popularity also 
counted, especially in the following situafions: when there were two 
candidates of equal paternal affinity to the deceased chief; wheit the de- 
ceased chief was the last repr€4entative of his line; and when a new 
village unit was being organized. 

The power of a chief was great; deposition was out of the qudfetion, 
and when a chief resigned >n favour of his son, he did so voluntarily. 
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Anyone who disobeyed him was forced to leave the village. If disloyalty 
was shown by a group rather than an individual, such a group would 
leave the village, and if sufficiently strong, might establish an inde- 
pendent community. Even in such extreme cases, moreover, the chief 
elected to head the new village was, if possible, a paternal relative of the 
former chief. The elders parlicipating in councils were chosen by the 
village chief from the oldest and most respected family headmen. At 
all such councils the final word belonged to the chief. When an im- 
portant political or territorial matter was due for discussion, the chief 
was notified. If he felt that the occasion so warranted, he would then 
call a council of elders or family heads. ‘Meeting at the chief’s house, 
they would build a great fire on the hearth place, close the door and 
smoke-liole with skins or mats, and “sweat.” While they were sweating, 
the question would be brought up and discussed lengthily. The chief 
usually took very little part in such discussions. Nor would he, as a 
rule, announce his decision at the conclusion of the meeting. When the 
chief declared the council at an end, the members would run out of 
the house and plunge into the river. After a swim they would return to 
their respective homes. This council meeti'ng was designated by the 
natives by a term meaning “they who meet together by sweating.” ’ 
The chief, who was expected to be familiar with the local centres of food- 
supply and the proper time for harvesting, divided the nut-, fruit-, and 
seed-producing localities belonging to the villages into sub-areas, which 
were assigned l)y him to the various families during harvest-time. These 
‘picking-grounds’ were reassigned each season, in accordance with tlie 
relative sizes of the various families. Meat products also, such as fish, 
flesh, or fowl, provided they were of sufficient quantity, were brought 
to the chief, who distributed them to the various households. At the be- 
ginning of the fish-spawning season, the chief announced a certain day 
to be devoted to fishing by the entire community; on that day all were 
obliged to fish, nor was anyone permitted to fish before the appointed 
time. Daughters or sisters of a chref enjoyed special social distinction- 
children were forbidden to laugh in their presence and adults treated 
them with respect. A chief’s wdfe, apparently, was not thus honoured, 
indicating that the prestige implied followed the lineage. ^ 

The author refers to the }jaternal family groups as ‘functional fami- 
lies.’ Eai;h functional family was the pc^ssessor of an esoteric ritual or 
medicine. These were family property inherited by it as a unit, so that 
its individual members living in different villages had no exclusive claim 
to the*ir use. Individuals also owrted their personal charms, provided 
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they were ‘active’ members. These charms, like other personal posses- 
sions, were inherited in the male line. 

In his study McKern classifies these functional families into cere- 
monial, trade, shamanistic, and ollicial families. A family in ])osses- 
sion of certain secret medicines and individual charms was qualified 
to perform a specified ceremony. In such cases the ceremony and the 
family were known by the same name. These ceremonies or dances were 
held once a year in the ceremonial house and witnessed by all mem- 
bers of the family, but the active participants were men only. It sliould 
be noted that tlie family ‘secret’ here was not the ceremonial activity 
as such, dance-step and the like, but rather the medicine and its prepara- 
tion. This family prerogative had to be exercised before the ceremony 
could be performed. 

Each trade family was fitted for the performance of a particular 
economic function by the possession of inherit<'d charms or medicines. 
Thus one family spe(ualized in salmon-fishing, another in the making 
of arrowy-points, still another in goose-hunting or duck-trapping. Other 
families pre|nired salt, or manufactured ceremonial drums. (These 
drums were hollowed-out* sya^amore logs from six to eight feet in 
length; they w^ere placed upside down in the dance-house and )x.*atcn by 
the drunimei w'ith his feet.) There was also a family whic h specialize^] 
in making ceremonial head-dresses. All these trade families exercised 
their functions through the men only. When, as in the case of the canoe- 
basket family, the actual craftsmen were the women, the descent of 
these techniques was passed on as usual in the male line, that is, not from 
a woman to her daughter but to her brother’s daughter. Shamanism was 
always the function of a shamanistic family. In addition to the inherited 
right of certain charms and secret rites connected with shamanistic 
practices, a man of siicli a family was prepared for his art by a paternal 
instructor, himself a shaman, who exercised his own sij})erriatijral penvers 
to induce the spirits to commune with the novice and to listen to the 
latter’s incantations. A village might liave several shamanistic families, 
each independent of the others and with its own ritualistic secrets and 
medicines. The shamans were always men. 

In an official family, the actual family function was exercised only 
by one member at a lime, although the family prestige extended to all 
members. For example, the fire-lender in the so-called hesi cVince be- 
longed to a family in which jhai function was hereditary. He was a 
possessor of a charm and a secret magical formula which ensured liis 
success in the performance of this fujiction. The functional families had 
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names some of which can no longer be translated; those that can are 
descriptive of the family functions. 

It is interesting to note what the author says about the practice of 
adoption. Some of the families of the Patwin apparently had no tradi- 
tional functions. These, we are informed, contained exclusively indi- 
viduals who were actually related by descent. They were, then, paternal 
families in the strict sense. Those families, on the other hand, which 
had functional peculiarities, apparently the majority, often included 
individuals of assumed rather than actual relationship to the family: 
such were the persons adopted into a family. Tf a shaman,’ writes the 
author, ‘had no near paternal relative upon whom to bequeath the 
charms and secrets of his practice, or if the proper paternal descendant 
lacked ability or interest, a youth with no consanguiniary claim to the 
privilege but credited with mental capabilities and a receptive attitude 
might be selected by the sliaman to be his successor. For this privilege 
he would pay the adopting shaman a standardized sum. He would be 
given a name from the supply pertaining to the shaman's family and 
would then serve an apprenticeship under his benefactor’s instruction. 
Thenceforth he would be considered a regulnr member of that particu- 
lar shamanistic family, not only the possessor of the family’s charms 
and medicines, but as the undisputed blood descendant of his prede- 
cessor and instructor.’ “ When a shaman was in especially high re- 
pute, it was customary for several ceremonial families to adopt him, 
in which case he was regarded as related by descent to all such families. 
‘Thus the element of adoption in no way weakened the importance of 
paternal descent as the basic element in sucli institutions,’ concludes 
the author, ‘Descent might be true and might be fictitious, but it was al- 
ways essential.’ It will be readily seen tliat families with such adopted 
members were really gentes in miniature. 

If for one reason or another, some individual did not care to or did 
not regard himself as fit to exercise a family function, he was at liberty 
to refuse the inherited prestige, ^uch individuals were the non-active 
members of a functional family. As between the charms and medicines 
which belonged to a family function, the charms were always the 
property of individual members, whereas the medicines were common 
property of all active family members. ^ 

To ui^derstand fully the social status of these functional families it 
must also be remembered that they we\;e not in a strict sense profes- 

t 

2 W. C. McKern, ‘Functional Families of the Patwin’ {University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology Und Ethnology, vol. XIII, p. 253). The Pat- 
win (lata are gleaned from McKern’s study. * 
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sional groups, since the hereditary family functions did not constitute 
their sole or even chief occupation; in addition to exercising these 
functions, the functional families also participated in all tlie other 
social, economic, and political activities of the tribe. 


Ontong-Java 

Another instance of the paternal family is found among the Ontong- 
Javanese, inhabitants of an island group situated to the northeast of the 
Solomon Islands. The latter, of course, are Melanesian, but the natives 
of Onlong-Java are Polynesian. The social organization of these people 
is anything but simple. In addition to the family or household we find 
here a ‘canoe-owning or fishing group’ which consists as a rule of a 
group of brothers led by their father, and a ‘house-owning group,’ which 
’s a group of women connected by maternal descent, the house belonging 
to a mother, her daughters, etc. Without pursuing any further these in- 
teresting groupings, let me proceed directly to an examination of the 
so-called ‘joint family’ which is the paternal family of the Ontong- 
Javanese. The joint family Comprises individuals cojinected by paternal 
descent with an ancestor usually not more than six generations re- 
moved. The members of such a group, which, as will be seen, strictly 
corresponds to tlie maternal family of the Iroquois, own in common a 
patch of land on whicli coco-nuts are grown. When misfortune of any 
sort overtakes a member of a joint family, he turns for comfort or 
assistance to his group-mates. A number of religious rites are carried 
out by the joint family as a unit. The leader or headman of a joint 
family is its oldest living male. The gathering of coco-nuts lakes place 
under his supervision, and he also functions as a ceremonial ofiicial 
at a number of joint family rituals. Among his other duties is that of 
co-operating with the grandparents of the younger folk, if indeed he is 
not one of them, in te^iching the former the traditions ol the tribe; they 
in turn owe him obedience. All the ma^n villages are divided into strips 
of land which are owned by joint families. St)mc of these are poor and 
own only one such strip. The wealthier ones may own several and, in 
fact, an entire island. The houses which stand on such strips can in no 
sense be brought into relation with joint families, for as just explained, 
the house-owning group is matrilineal, whereas membership in ^le joint 
family is patrilineal. Thus it only by chance tliat any person will 
find himself living in a house situated on a strip belonging to his own 
joint family. • 

Among the common duties of the members of a joint family is the 
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defence of any of its members against attack, such, for example, as is 
likely to occur when a member of the group has offended someone of 
another joint family and an act of vengeance is being anticipated. 

Every joint family owns a song of its own called haniaha. In these 
songs, performed on various occasions, for example at the burial of a 
joint-family member, the deeds of the founder of the group are re- 
counted or some dramatic event in its history, such as a famous fight, 
is extolled.^ 


The Dobuans 

Another highly interesting instance of the unilateral family has been 
described by R. F. Fortune among the Dobuans, the island of Dobu 
belonging to the same archipelago east of New Guinea to which also 
belong the Trobriand Islands, so carefully and exhaustively studied 
by Malinowski. A description of Dobu society may well begin with a 
plan of a Dobu village as given l)y the author (see Fig. 71). In the 
centre of the village there is a clear space with only scattered croton 
shrubs. Here are buried the maternal ancestors of the villagers: their 
mother’s mother’s brothers, maternal grandmothers and their brothers, 
and so on for many generations back. To these the village once be- 
longed. Now it is owned by their maternal descendants, the present vil- 
lagers. The paternal ancestors of the villagers are buried in the villages 
of other clans, those of their mothers and female ancestors. Each vil- 
lager, male or female, owns a house site and a house. But the woman’s 
house and site are inherited by her from her mother, or her mother’s 
sister. It is therefore situated in this instance in the village to which 
the woman’s maternal ancestors belonged. Marriage being matrilocal, 
the husband comes from another village. His house, therefore, is situ- 
ated elsewhere, in the village of his maternal ancestors. 

This gives one an idea of the two dominant units in Dobuan society 
and their relationship. One unit is a maternal family, the kernel of 
which here is a man, his sisters, and his sisters’ children, but it extends 
of course to his sisters’ daughters’ children, and so on, but not to his 
sisters’ sons’ children, and so on. This group is called a susu. In each 
village there is a small nuirri^er of such susii^ from four or five to ten or 
twelve, tall claiming comnfon female ancestors and an unbroken de- 
scent from her through females. This iielationship is, of course, theo- 
retical, as the actual named relationships do not go back further than 
four *or five generations. The term susu itself is also that for mother s 


3 For further details see Ian Hogbin, Law and Order in Polynesia. 
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milk. The other group is a marital one. A household consists of a man, 
his wife, and their children. Each marital group, as we saw, owns two 
such houses, one belonging to the husband, the other to the wife, each 
in their respective villages. The couple with their children live alter- 
nately in the woman’s house, in the village of her malrilineal kin, and 
in the man’s house, in the village of his malrilineal kin. These migra- 
tions take place periodically, usually once a year, although some cou])les 
move more frequently than this. When a couple resides m the wife’s 
village, the husband belongs to the group designated by the author as 
‘Those-resulting-from-marriagc,’ or in common parlance, tlie Tn-law’ 
group. Owners of the village use personal names when speaking to 



Fig. 74. Villac.k Plan. (Forliine, Sorcerers of Dohu.) 

each other, although to ciders they prefer to use relationship terms. 
Those-resulting-from-rnarriage are not permitted to use the personal 
names of any One of the owners down to the smallest child, excepting 
in the case of a father to his own child; they must use a term of rela- 
tionshi}). Those-vesulting-from-marriage, if they are men, are always 
uneasy about their wives’ fidelity. There are many other men a!>out, 
and in case of a quarrel the man knows that as an outsider he will re- 
ceive but little support. Besides, he is jealous. When the women work in 
the gardens, in fact, children are usually enlisted as watchers and in- 
formers. 

There is a great deal of friction b^jtween the two groiqiings, the susa^ 
on the one hand, and the marital grouping, on the other. This friction 
takes the form of accusations of sorcery and witchcraft, and also ex- 
presses itself in terms of jealousy, quarrels, attempted suicides, and 
w'lfht the author calls ‘village incest,’ nuaniing irregularities between 
close relatives in the village. A corpse of « person belongs t^v his susu. 
At the burial of the deccascdilhe private mourning takes plac'e within 
the house in the presence of trie members of his or her sum; the spouse, 
on the other hand, though he or sh§ also mourns, kneels on the ground 
outside the house, away frpm the corpse and not looking upon it. After 
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the mourning period is over, a year from its beginning, comes the final 
rite. If the surviving member of the family is a widower, the wife’s 
sisters’ sons and her brothers lead him by the hand to the farthest 
eastern point of the island. There they will wash off his body-coat of 
charcoal in the sea, then cleanse him, anoint his body with oil, replace 
his body-ornaments, which were removed during the mourning period, 
and place fragrant herbs in his armlets; then they will lead him by the 
hand to his own village. He may never enter their village again. 

After the mother’s brother’s death, a man succeeds to his property 
and status and from this time on, he calls his mother’s brother’s son 
‘my son,’ instead of cross-cousin. This is only one of the instances of 
change in terminology after a death, so common among the Dobuans, 
an interesting subject which cannot be pursued here any further. What 
thus passes from a man to his sister’s child is his village land, his per- 
sonal name, his skull, his status, his village palms and fruit trees. None 
of these things may a child inherit through the father — they must come 
from the mother’s brother. A canoe descends within the smu, so also 
fishing-nets, stone adzes, ornamental valuables and all movable per- 
sonal property, as well as the crop of the deceased’s garden gathered 
in during the gardening season in which the death took place. As be- 
tween the marital grouping and the susu, it will be seen, the gains from 
the social system are wcigliled heavily in favour of the susu. The ten- 
sions and frictions arising from the tugging and pulling between the two 
institutions are too serious to be taken lightly. The destructive and 
murderous magical procedures, so numerous and ubiquitous among the 
Dobuans, are allocated reciprocally to members of one or the other of 
the two groups, the susu or village owners, and Those-resulting-from- 
marriage. The magical arrows thus kept flying, from day to day, and 
especially at night, are usually between members of these two social 
groupings. (See Plate XXX.) 




PLATE XXX. THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT DOBU 
DAIMA OF 4JRAMA, NEW GUINEA 

Tile warriors live in the small ciibieles on either side of the lon^ hall. Their 
families dwell in small detached houses, and no woman or child is pi rmitic^d to 
cross the thresliold of the warriors* clubhouse. U.'aptain Frank Hurley, Pearls 
2nd Savages. By permission of the publishers, (i. P. Putnanrs Sons. > 




Chapter XXIV 

CHIEFS AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

The Eskimo 

I have had occasion to point out before that leadership, in one form 
or another, not only is omnipresent in human society but goes back to 
conditions among animals. Leadership among men is reducible to two 
factors, one psycho-biological, the other more purely social. Certain 
individuals are ‘born leaders,’ as the saying goes; they possess those 
qualities of will, character, sang-froid, ambition, which mark them for 
positions of dominance or control. And again, social institutions, if 
they are to function, require some sort of orgauizational centre as well 
as an edg^; of power, however small, which position, from earliest 
times on, was filled by appropriate individuals almost spontaneously 
or automatically. Presently the leader becomes surrounded with em- 
blems and traditions of authority, and a little later his position is 
further enhanced and fortified by the principle of succession of office. 

In range of power and the social prominence of their class or in- 
dividual position, chiefs among different primitive tribes vary greatly. 
Among such tribes ^s the Eskimo, for example, wc can only discover 
the irreducible minimum of leadership. Among many tribes of Amer- 
ican Indians, chieftainship, though more pronounced in authority, is 
limited by tribal councils (generally of elders), men who accept the 
supreme authority of the chief but also limit it by their own influence, 
thus providing a sort of balance wheel of political power. Among the 
more highly organized American tribes, such as the Iroquois or Dakota, 
the supreme chiefs, supported in these cases by the principle of in- 
heritance, rise to a status of considerable personal authority and social 
influence. Among the most advanced American tribes, finally, namely 
those of Mexico and Peru, the power of •the supreme chief becomes 
very great if not absolute. • » 

In Australia, where politicsil organization is amorphic, individual 
chieftains nevertheless stand out as the agency which keeps Social things 
going smoothly, and at times, by ^int of personal merit and ^char- 
acter, some may rise to a position of marked influence which, on occa- 
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sion, reaches beyond tribal boundaries. The chiefs of Polynesia are 
representatives of a ruling class or at least a class from which rulers 
come. Their authority is backed by great religious sanctity, and it is 
provided with a cutting edge of great range and power in the institution 
of taboo which the chief can impose at will on anyone or anything. In 
Africa, finally, the supreme chief is frequently a king, surrounded by 
the elaborate paraphernalia of authority and power, and comI)ining 
in his person the functions of ruler, judge, and military leader. In the 
exercise of his duties or prerogatives he is assisted by a standing army 
or at least a body-guard, as well as by a galaxy of other officials whose 
power is second only to that of the supreme ruler himself. In order to 
draw the lines of the chief’s authority more precisely and define more 
accurately his relation to political organization, we shall now examine 
a number of typical forms of leadership in the setting of various political 
systems. 

It is fitting here to begin with the Eskimo, who, as I said, lack chief- 
tainship in the narrower sense. In the normal run of life, from day to 
day, there is here no constituted authority, excepting only that inevitable 
prestige altacliing to those wtio lead tlicir tnales on certain particular 
occasions. The expert hunter will take charge when reindeer or walrus 
are to be chased, the man of high military valour will command his 
fellows on the rare occasions of inter-tribal strife. Their authority is 
not greater than that normally granted to the expert, althougli it may 
become considerable if the situation is particularly stringent. As soon 
as the emergency is over, the prominence of the leader of yesterday 
presently fades and he rela])ses to the more modest status of an average 
Eskimo performing the routine functions of daily work at the side of 
his companions. It follows from this that no extension of authority 
beyond the span of an individual life is to be found here. A man leads 
in the field of his special capacity, but the mantle of authority is his 
alone. His son, for example, is neither slated to take his place, nor will 
he occupy it unless he proves himself deserving, as an individual. 

If any authority of a more permanent nature is to be discovered here 
we must turn from the secular leaders to the men of religious prestige, 
namely the angakut (singular, angakok). By dint of their command of 
superearthly power, these •magicians are at all times respectedT and 
feared, ^nd on special occ^lsions they come to occupy the very centre 
of the social situation — for example, when a taboo or sacred prohibi- 
tion has be^n transgressed. The mammals of the sea, we know, and all 
activhies connected with them must not collide with other equally im- 
portant activities centring about the reind*cer. According to tradition, 
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the sea-mammals have originated from the fingei .s of Sedna, the supreme 
female deity and ruler of the sea and its creatures and of the winds as 
well. In view of this supernatural derivation of sea-mammals, atone- 
ment must be made for every animal killed. When a seal is brought in, 
all work must be stopped until it is cut open. When the animal killed 
is a ground-seal, walrus, or whale, there follows an enforced rest, or 
partial rest, lasting three clays: no new sealskin articles may be made 
during this time, but previously made articles may be repaired. No deer- 
skin obtained in the summer may be touched until the first seal is killed 
with the harpoon. Later, when the first walrus is caught, the work on deer 
must stop once more. These last regulations represent aspects of the taboo 
cycle just referred to which separates the aclivilies centiing around the 
deer from those concerned with sea-mammals; the two sets of fmietions 
must be kept strictly apart (and so strict are these injunctions that in cer- 
tain localities even dogs are not permitted to gnaw deer hones during the 
seal season and vice versa). Again, deer bones must not be broken dur- 
ing the period when walrus hunts are organized, and so on. Special sets 
of taboos of a nature common in primitive societies are imposed upon 
women before and after ^childhiiih or during the', menstrual period. 
They arc not permitted to eat raw meat, they must cook in se[)arale pots, 
and they are enjoined from participating in festivals. 

Strict though these taboos may !>(% tliey are not always obeyed. Trans- 
gressions, though rare, arc known to occur, accidentally in some eases, 
wilfully in others. According to Eskimo ideas, the transgression of a 
taboo takes the form of a black ol)je(‘l which a! laches itself to the cul- 
prit. This ‘object,’ though invisible to ordinary Immans, can l)e seen 
by the animals as well as by the anp^ahid. When a hunter transgresses a 
taboo, the animals, frigbtemed by the black object, will avoid him, 
thus preventing him from killing them. The dire result may be a famine 
from which all the people will siiffer. To forestall so great a (aalamity 
the culprit is expected to make a public confession,' whereupon his 
guilt is regarded as wiped out and normal conditions are restored. 
Should confession be withheld, however, famine or disease will ensue. 
It is here that tlie angakok appears upon the scene. In fact, one of his 
principal functions is to save the situation in grave emergencies such 
as t^his. When the crisis has become aculf and no confession is forth- 
‘coming, the angakok summons a public gathering and by means ol his 

^ This feature is particularly i^ileresting on account of the raj’ity of the con- 
fessional in North America, the only authen! ically known other instance being the 
confession of ‘sins’ which lakes place anj|[)ng the Iroquois in conjunction ^ith the 
sacrifice of the white-dog cerepiony. 
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magical powers detects the culprit who, when thus identified, stands 
in serious danger of his life, or at least did so stand in ancient condi- 
tions. 


Australia 

In Australia, authority is divided between the old men generally 
and the magicians and chiefs in the narrower sense. Of these three 
sources of authority that of the old men is perhaps the most uniformly 
distributed among Australian tribes. It penetrates into every corner of 
native life. The respect for age, symbol of experience and wisdom, is 
universal here. Instances are extant where men of extreme age. though 
no longer in possession of their physical prowess or mental capacity, 
continued to be revered on account of their age alone. The old men 
here are the accredited teachers of the young. During the periodic in- 
itiation ceremonies at which the younger folk are inducted into an 
ever-widening circle of ceremonial and religious participation, the old 
men are invariably the ceremonial officials who, in addition to their 
educational and supervising functions, also perform whatever surgical 
or magical rites may be involved. At the intivhiuma ceremonies, as we 
saw, they stand in the very centre of the situation, handling the sacred 
churinga, performing the ceremony of blood-letting, and partaking, 
first among those present, of the substance of the loteinic animal. It is 
the old men, again, who are thoroughly familiar with the location of 
the secret totem ic spots where the churinga are kept, each one manu- 
factured, if surreptitiously, by an old man. They also constitute the 
councils which decide on expeditions of revenge, and are at least called 
into consultation by the tribal chieftain when he resolves upon holding 
one of the occasional ‘markets’ for the exchange of local specialties in 
manufacture. 

The Australian magician has not a monopoly of magical knowledge 
or technique. In this sense every Australian, male or female, is a magi- 
cian; but the professional ones among them are experts. They know a 
larger number of magical formulae and are skilled in the execution of 
the various techniques. More often than not, a magician achieves the 
height of his fame only after reaching an impressive old age. At the 
same time many of the most influential old men are also magicians, Snd 
it is they^ho initiate the younger men into the relevant esoteric knowl- 
edge and tricks of the art. 

Over and ai)ove these more or less pro^ninent individuals, there are 
the ac(?redited chieftains of local gj^oups, sibs, and, in some instances, 
tribes. They also exercise important cerenwnial functions and raise 
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their voices prominently at local or tribal councils. The prominence to 
which some of these headmen attain among the people is illustrated 
by HowitLs account of Jalina-Piramurana who in the early sixties of 
the last century was headman of a totemic sib and the recognized leader 
of the Dieri tribe. 'He was described,’ writes Howitt, 'as a man of per- 
suasive eloquence, a skilful and brave fighting man and powerful 
rnedicine-nian. From his polished manner Whites called him the 
“Frenchman.” He was greatly feared by his own and the neighbouring 
tribes. Neither his brothers (both of them inferior to him in bravery 
and oratorical power) nor the elder men presiinied to interfere with his 
will or dictate to the tribe except in minor matters. He decided dis- 
putes, and his decisions were received without appeal. The neighbour- 
ing tribes sent messengers to him with presents of bags, red oclire, skins 
and other objects. He decided when and where the tribal ceremonies 
were to be held, and his messengers called together the tribes from a 
radius of one hundred miles to attend them, or to confer on inter-tribal 
matters. 

Tlis wonderful oratorical pow(^-s made his liearers believe anything 
tliat he told them and always, ready to execute his commands. He was 
not by nature cruel or trea(!herous, as were many of the Dieri, and when 
not excited was considerate, patient, and very hospitable. No one spoke 
ill of Jalina-Piramurana but on the contiary with respect and rever- 
ence. This is understood when Mr. Gason adds that he distriliuted the 
presents sent to him amongst his friends to prevent jealousy. He used 
to interfere to check fights, even chastising the offender, and being some- 
times wounded in doing so. On such occasions there would be great 
lamentation, and the person who had wounded him was not infre- 
quently beaten by the others. 

‘As the superior head-man of the Dieri he presided at the meetings 
of head-men, sent out messengers to the neighbouring tribes, arid ex- 
ercised his privilege of giving away in marriage young women unre- 
lated to himself, separating men from, their wives when they could 
not agree, and of making fresh matrimonial arrangements. 

‘He periodically visited the various hordes [Howilt’s term for local 
groups] of the Dieri tribes from which he also periodically received 
presents. Presents came to him from localities a hundred miles away, 
being passed on from tribe to tribe. » » 

‘He was one of the great medicine men but would only practise his 
art upon persons of note such as^heads of totems [meaning sib chiefs] 
or his personal friends. ^ * 

‘He was the son of a previo.iis head-man who was living during Mr. 
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Gason’s residence in the country and who, although too infirm to join 
in the ceremonies, gave advice to the old men. He boasted that he had 
the command of his tribe when his son acquired it. He was believed to 
be proof against magical practices such as striking [“pointing”] a bone. 

Malina-Piramurana succeeded to and indeed eclipsed his father.’ " 

The tribal councils of the Dieri consisted of the heads of local divi- 
sions, medicine-men, fighting men, and the more*' influential of the old 
men. From time to time these met in council, the deliberations being 
held in secret. This last feature, in fact, was held to be so important that 
whosoever was found guilty of revealing to an outsider the subject of a 
council’s deliberations was doomed to die. The usual topics of discus- 
sion at such councils were death by magic or other forms of murder, 
breaches of the moral code, especially in relation to the marriage regula- 
tions, and the revealing of council secrets to women or other uninitiated 
persons. 

In connexion with the political organization of these tribes the in- 
stitution of messengers is of interest. Messengers are used by the head- 
men, councils, and other groups in authority to communicate to par- 
ticular individuals, local groups, or tribes such infojniation as that a 
ceremony is to be held and when, that a meeting is to take place for the 
purpose of barter, that a pinya party (expedition for blood-revenge) is 
on its way, or that the people are to gather for a communal feast. A mes- 
senger is usually equipped with a so-called messenger’s stick with a vary- 
ing number of notches cut into it, which arc used as a sort of mnemonic 
device to impress the nature of the message on the mind of the particular 
incumbent. 

In some tribes messengers are especially selected on each occasion, in 
others there are particular men in each locality who arc Avidely known 
as messengers and are permitted to pass unmolested through the ter- 
ritory of any tribe in that district, even though some of these may be at 
war with the senders of the messenger. Among the Kamilaroi each sib 
claimed its own messenger. When messengers are to be sent to a hostile 
tribe, and on other occasions where diinger is involved, women are 
chosen for the purpose. Whenever possible, the women selected belong 
to the tribe to which they are to be sent. Such a delegation, if successful, 
indulges in a period of licence in which the members of the delegation 
and tbe local tribesmen participate. On such occasions no resentment is 
shown by the women of the tribe to which the delegation was sent. The 
tribe which sends the messengers is, In its turn, equally insistent that 

• 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of SSutheast Australia, pp. 297-299. (By permission 
of The jMacmillan Company, publishers.) • 
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the period of licence be properly observed. Such at least is the case 
among the Dieri, Should the women shirk this obligation, they do so at 
the risk of death upon their return. The return of a feminine delegation 
of this sort is described by Mr. Cason in the following words: "The 
head-man and the principal old men received them kindly and con- 
gratulated them upon their safe return, but appeared anxious and 
clutched their spears in an excited manner. No one but the head-man 
spoke to the women immediately upon their return; but when all the 
men were seated they were questioned as to the result of the mission. The 
result was at once communicated to all the people in the camp, who re- 
joiced if it were favourable but who became fearfully excited and seemed 
to lose all control over themselves if it had failed, rushing to and fro, 
yelling, throwing sand into the air, biting themselves, and brandishing 
their weapons in the wildest manner imaginable.’ ^ While Mr. Cason’s 
report may be somewhat exaggerated, it is obvious that the persons in- 
volved felt very keenly on the subject. 

Among the Dieri a messenger announcing a pinya wears a net on his 
head with a wide band around it in which a feather is stuck; he is painted 
with ochre and pipe-clay and •in the string girdle at the point of his spine 
a bunch of emu feathers is stuck. With him he carries part of the beard 
of the deceased or some balls of pipe-clay taken from the heads of the 
mourners. 

The Maori 

As an illustration of a more highly developed form of chieftainship 
let us examine the position and functions of a chief among the Maori of 
New Zealand. To discourage hasty generalization, let me say at the out- 
set that the Polynesian chief, though always representing one of the 
more marked forms of personal prestige and exaltation in primitive so- 
ciety, varies in the degree of his eminence and in other particulars in the 
different island groups of Polynesia. Thus cliieftainship in Samoa or 
Tahiti should not without further ado , be identified with chieftainship 
among the Marquesans nor with that of the Maori. The following sketch, 
therefore, must be taken as applying specifically to the latter people. 

The social groupings of Maori society were in brief as follows: The 
smallest well-defined social unit was the wkanau, or extended family. 
The human composition of this group was not always the same.^ Some- 
times a man, his wife, and his children occupied a house by themselves, 
thus constituting a small whanou. Or again, several brothers with their 
wives and families might compose such a group. More frequently /still, 

^ Ibid., p. 299. 
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a group consisted of an old man and his wife with their children and 
grandchildren. It will thus be seen that numerically the whanau was not 
a very large group, although Best mentions one rare instance of a 
whanau that comprised ninety-two persons. This group was of utmost 
importance in social and economic affairs. Besides occupying a com- 
mon dwelling house or sometimes several such houses, they performed 
field work, under their headman, on one or more plots held by the family 
as a unit. Small eel-weirs and canoes were owned by a whanau. On ac- 
count of its small size this social unit was well adapted to communal 
work such as rat-trapping, fishing from a canoe, or building small eel- 
weirs on a branch stream. 

The next wider group was known as a hapu, a group comprising some 
two or three hundred people the members of which traced their descent 
from a common ancestor. These groups sometimes bore the name of 
their ancestor, or they might adopt that of a woman of rank, or they 
might be called after some special incident. The ha>pu was not an exog- 
amous group; marriage was in fact encouraged within its limits, but 
neither did the practice of endogamy constitute a requirement. Wliat 
is even more important for the understanding of a hapu, sometimes 
wrongly designated as a clan, is that it was not in a true sense a uni- 
lateral group. It is true that descent through one parent was sufficient to 
establish membership in a hapu, but in tracing such descent both the 
maternal and paternal lines were utilized. When the parents belonged 
to different hapu the children claimed membership in both; when the 
parents’ hapu was the same, the children were tied to it by the bonds of 
double relationship. This fact should be kept in mind, in the face of the 
tendency among the Maori to trace one’s main line of descent from one 
important ancestor, following if possible the male line alone. 

The relationship between the hapu and a local group or village was 
not precise. Frequently, perhaps more commonly than not, a village was 
held by a single hapu., but then again if the village was large, several 
hapu might occupy it together, iheir quarters being delimited by small 
fences or palisades. In other instances a number of small villages might 
be occupied by members of a single hapu. In all these cases there were, 
of course, some members present in a village or local group who came 
from other hapu and had married into the one claiming ascendancy in 
the viyage. In persons who had married into another hapu and con- 
tinued to reside in its village for several successive generations, the 
kinship bond wdlh their own hapu tended to weaken. In the course of 
time, they or their descendants c^e to regard themselves as members of 
the hapu in which they resided. 
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The largest kinship group, which included several hapu^ was the tribe, 
or iwi. All the hapu comprised in an iivi traced their descent from the 
common ancestor of the latter. 

There was, finally, a further bond, even wider in scope, which united 
a number of tribes into a unit of kinship, or more accurately, quasi- 
kinship. This latter grouping was based on the traditional arrival in 
New Zealand about the year 1350 of a fleet of canoes from Tahiti and 
Raratonga. Even though these immigrants, when they arrived, found a 
large resident population which had accumulated as the result of pre- 
vious voyages and the natural multiplication of the settlers; and even 
though, furthermore, marriage between tlie older and more recent ar- 
rivals was general, a definite social value came to be attached to the 
arrival of the later immigrants. The names of the principal canoes which 
then appeared in New Zealand waters were Tainue, Arawa, Takilimu, 
Matatua, Aotea, and Tokornaru. These names continue to recur in Maori 
poems and stories. The tribes of the Maori trace their descent from the 
crews of these vessels, several tribes claiming this lineage with each of 
the canoes. Thus arose another grouping called, after a canoe, waka. 
The waka, in this latter sense, is then a group of tribes whose ancestors 
formed the crew of one of these famous fourteenth-century canoes. Even 
today any native knows to which canoe he belongs, and in many a 
modern meeting house a drawing will be found, on a rafter or a wall 
slab, representing the ancestral waka. To repeat, then, in descending 
order: first comes the tvaka consisting of several tribes, which, as a social 
bond, is rather weak; then the iwi^ or tribe; then the hapu, a loosely uni- 
lateral kinship group; and tinally, the wlianou, or extended family. 

Many authors have maintained that the individual family such as 
ours, consisting of father, mother and children, did not, except in a 
primary biological sense, exist among the Maori. This, however, is 
contravened by more authoritative opinion based on a minute examina- 
tion not merely of the recognized groupings but of the actual behaviour 
of the people. When looked at from tfiis standpoint, the individual 
family emerges. Individual marriage, though complicated by frequent 
instances of polygyny, was an established institution, and many mar- 
riages were of long duration, extending on occasion even to a lifelong 
union. The relations of parents to children wjere more often than not 
characterized by intimacy and affection, the father in particular pL^ying 
a prominent role in guiding the education of the child. In economic 
matters, though greatly overshad<fwed by the functions of the* whanau, 
the individual family was also characterized by a certain independenoe. 
In the stories one finds referenpes to wives grumbling at the failure of 
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husbands to provide sufficient food, and to husbands complaining about 
wives negligent in cooking or the weaving of garments. In other words, 
the individual family, though clearly the least prominent functional 
group in Maori society, was there nevertheless, not merely as a biologi- 
cal unit but as a socio-psychological one, with at least certain common 
social and economic functions 

Over and above the kinship and territorial groupings, we find among 
the Maori a social stratification into chiefs, commoners, and slaves. 
Within the class of chiefs a further distinction must be drawn between 
the ariki and the rangatira. An ariki was a high-born chief, descendant 
of first-born children in a continuous elder line; the rangatira, on the 
other hand, were the junior relatives of the ariki. The commoners were 
people of relatively low sotual standing due to a constant descent from 
younger members of junior branches of a family or to the intermarriage 
of people of relatively low rank with slaves, or to the loss of prestige 
through being the offspring of persons redeemed from slavery.^ 

Personal relations between the people and their chiefs, though re- 
spectful, were not such to any exaggerated extent. Acts of submission, 
like crouching or other obeisances, were ^unknown, nor were any special 
terms of respect used in addressing a chief in ordinary conversation, 
beyond those prescribed by etiquette as due to married people or aged 
persons generally. In other words, the special position of a chief ex- 
pressed itself in his functions rather than in the people’s treatment of 
him. Best enumerates the following eight pu nianawa, or ‘qualities of 
man,’ which a chief was supposed to possess: he must be industrious in 
collecting food; able in settling disputes; brave; a good leader in war; 
expert in carving, tattooing, and ornamental weaving; liospitable; clever 
in building houses, pa/' and canoes; learned in tribal boundaries.*'’ 

Even though birth w^as the main detenriinant of a chief’s prestige, 
the Maori, it will be seen, had a pro[)er regard for such personal quali- 

4 In addition to these classes distinguished by their rank, social prestige was 
attached to other groups such as priests, wizards practising black magic, teachers 
of iraditionai lore. These people, though they generally came from the families of 
chiefs, owed their status to training rather than to birth. Similarly, expert tattooers, 
carvers, specialists in a variety of economic acMvilies, and also warrif)rs, owed their 
position to skill, that is, personal qualification rather than birth. To all these in- 
dividuals the term tohu^^a^^^a& applicahle. A tofuinga of wlialever bfrth is an 
expert. This sketch of Maori society is based on the study by Raymond Firtli, Primi- 
tive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, pp. 96-117. 

® A pa was a fortified village. Such fortifications consisted of huge earlliworks in 
the form qf ditches, ramparts, scarps, and ||terraces, topped with palisades. An un- 
fortified village was called kainga. 

® This list may be profitably coAipared with the qualifications of an Iroquois 
chief (p. 335). . 
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fications as character, foresight, initiative, and general ability in or- 
ganization and command. When the first-born lacked any or all of these, 
the leadership of the tribe would pass him by to be vested in a younger 
brother, if capable, or in the nearest male cousin, usually in the pa- 
ternal or even in the maternal line. An illustration is the following 
concrete instance: Te Hira was by birth the hereditary chief of Te Taou, 
hapu of Ngtiwhatua, but neither he nor his brother were men of force 
or character. Hence the father passed his autliority on to his nephew. 
To this man the hapu now looked for guidance. He became the recog- 
nized political head, conducting the affairs of the people until his death. 

But Te Hira could not be deprived of the prestige of birth or of his 
status as an ariki^ the lineal heir. Hn certain magical and ceremonial 
performances,’ writes Firth, ‘he and he only could officiate. Thus in the 
imposing and lifting of tapu^ the carrying out of ritual observances, as 
at the birth of children, hair-cutting, fixing of boundary marks, defining 
tribal territory, the recital of curative magic and the like, no one else 
could take his place. The reception of visitors; speech-making on state 
occasions, if for the tribe as a whole; the recital of genealogies, and 
the giving and receiving of p4'esents, w^ere all the privileges of Te Hira. 
To him also belonged the right of bestowing names on children and of 
asking for female children of other tribes as the betrothed wives of the 
younger men of his own people. With him rested the guardianship of 
the tribal heirlooms and of the talismans of fisheries and forests. All 
this centred around him as the ariki.^ ^ 

It will be seen then that the hereditary ariki^ though deprived through 
personal incompetence of his authority as leader of the tribe, still re- 
tained numerous functions belonging to him alone. The tendency, more- 
over, was for later more competent descendants of such a noble to re- 
cover the functions lost by their unfortunate forebear. 

One common mark of a chief was the numl)er of slaves he had in his 
household. The majority of these slaves represented prisoners taken in 
war. The slave class, it should be noted, was rather mobile in its com- 
position, since especially the w^omen of that class tended to intermarry 
wdth low-rank free people, and the resulting offspring were free. The 
children of slave girls, taken as concubines or secondary wives by a 
chief, though always bearing a certain stigm^ of their parenthood, fre- 
quently rose to positions of powder and inlluence. The status of ^laves, 
here as among many other primitive peoples, was relatively good. 
Their relations with the master were fairly pleasant. Thojugh slaves 
were, of course, expected to do the menial work, they were well fediand 

^ Op. cit., p. 93. ^ 
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adequately housed. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that, 
unprotected as they were by any social rules, they stood at the mercy of 
their master, and were on occasion called upon for a human sacrifice or 
even to provide the relish at a feast. 

In order to maintain his position, a chief, in addition to birth, also 
needed wealth. Every man of rank was expected to proffer hospitality 
to travellers, relatives, and other visitors. Every chief aimed at acquir- 
ing a reputation for liberality. The story is told about one chief who, 
when his gardens were destroyed by swamp hens and caterpillars, com- 
posed a song in which he expressed his shame and grief at there being 
nothing to offer to any prospective guests, and announced his intention 
to flee to his more remote settlements. About another noted ancestral 
chief it is related that on one occasion, when his supplies were all ex- 
hausted, he was visited by a large body of relatives-in-law. His shame 
was great. ‘He could not open his mouth to say a word, he felt so dis- 
graced at not having any food to set before his guests.’ That very night 
he left his village and departed far away to seek a new home. In addi- 
tion to entertaining strangers and visitors, it was incumbent upon a 
chief to distribute wealth freely as presents among his own followers. 
The chief was also expected to assume the initiative in the construction 
of large public buildings, boats, and the like. 

What is said here should not be interpreted as implying that the 
Maori chiefs represented a rich or well-to-do class distinguished by their 
wealth. This was by no means the case. A large part of a chief’s income 
accumulated from presents received from his own people and from 
visitors, and more was provided by his own labour as well as that of his 
wives, slaves, and other attendants. This explains the great role which 
labour, largely that of others but in part his own, played in the life of 
a chief. Though he was not as continuously busy with numerous kinds 
of occupations as were his subjects, he was not in any sense a gentleman 
of leisure. Generally he occupied himself with carving, the making of 
weapons and ornaments, as w/^ll as the direction of more important 
economic enterprises. 

As already stated, the Maori had a consummate appreciation of ex- 
perts in such undertakings as the planting of the kurnara or sweet- 
potato, or the construction, of a new house. The direction and leadership 
of the^work were undertaken by a tahunga, or expert, skilled in the tech- 
nique of the craft, and versed in magical spells and other rituals neces- 
sary to secure the favour of the gods. On such occasions also the chief 
provided the initiative. He exen^ised his oratorical gifts to stress the 
importance of the work or its value as an enhancement of tribal prestige. 
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Much of the power, prestige, and social position of Maori chiefs, and 
of Polynesian chiefs generally, is implied in the statement that the chief 
had mana, supernatural power, which was believed to reside in him, 
particularly in his head. Of all the things — and they were many — 
through which mana could operate, the head of the chief was the mOvSt 
exalted, symbolizing the acme of strength and refinement of mana 
power. This explains the fact that the chief in this area was so often 
associated with priests who w'ere also genealogists. These men were ex- 
perts in the conduct of sacred rites, past masters in the recitation of 
traditions and magical formulae, as well as connoisseurs of genealogical 
records which connected the great chief with his even greater ancestors, 
remote descendants of supernatural beings. 

The Baganda 

Now let us return to the Baganda, whose sib system we have already 
examined, to inquire into the nature of their political organization and 
kingship. The supreme power in Uganda is centred in the king, who is 
forbidden to marry any woma<i but a Muganda. No woman may occupy 
the royal throne, nor any person other than of royal blood. Thus the 
sons and grandsons of a king are his successors. At the same lime the 
totems of the king’s sons (or princes) are those of their mothers, while 
the royal totems connected with the lineage from which kings may 
come— the Lion, Leopard, and Eagle - are seldom mentioned. Next to 
the king the most exalted persons in the kingdom are the two queens: the 
king’s wife (generally he marries his sister) and his mother. Princesses 
are not permitted to marry (the penalty once was death) ; princes, 
on the other hand, are encouraged to marry so that the supply of heirs 
may not become exhausted. When sons are born to the king, the king’s 
brothers surrender to his sons their principal estates, situated in differ- 
ent parts of the country, and accept smaller estates in their stead. The 
king’s brothers, after having surrendered their estates, are still eligible 
to the throne, but their sons are debarred. 

The king and all the chiefs own individual drums, which are dis- 
tinguished by their beats. Curiously enough, the eldest son of the king 
may neft reign ; instead he is expected to take 'iare of his brotliers. These 
princes are a source of constant uneasiness to»the king, and many* were 
the instances when princes were put to death as soon as the successor to 
the throne was assured. The princes, provided they survive, *are repre- 
sented by their own chiefs in the district^ where their estates are situated. 
Although the king may express his own wishes with reference to the 
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successor to the throne, the decision rests with three of his chiefs: 
Katikiro, the prime minister; Kimbugwe, who has charge of the king’s 
umbilical cord; and Kcisuju, who is guardian of the heirs-apparent. 

When a king dies, the prospective lieirs arrive in the capital, accom- 
panied by certain ones of their chiefs. Pointed rivalries are common on 
these occasions, and so the chiefs and their followers come prepared to 
fight. One of the chiefs then confronts the princes drawn up in a row 
and, pointing at the one expected to reign, says, ‘So-and-so is king,’ and 
then adds, 'Those who wish to fight, let them do so now.’ Should an 
alternative aspirant be present, spears are passed around and a fight 
ensues between the rival princes and their supporters, which continues 
until one of the j)riiices is either wounded or killed. The victor is de- 
clared king.^ One of tlie king’s sisters is chosen queen on this occasion. 

At the termination of this ceremony the king and his queen make a 
peregrination to the hills of Budo, the fetish, which is guarded by three 
chiefs who live in houses without fences for fear that these might be 
used as hiding places by a rival prince. Before the king is admitted to 
the temple a sham battle is enacted. There follows what is, in fact, a 
coronation ceremony extending over two«'days. The details of this pro- 
cedure are too numerous to be reproduced here. The last phase is de- 
scribed by Roscoe in the following passage: ‘The King and the Queen 
were carried from the enclosure down the hill to a place where some 
trees were grown for making spear shafts; one of these trees was cut by 
the priest, and lianded to the King wdth the words: “With this overcome 
your enemies.” The procession went forward to another place where a 
species of creej)er was grown for making baskets; the priest took a few 
pieces of the creeper, and handed them to the King, saying: “May your 
life be like a basket which, when it falls down, does not break as an 
earthen vessel does.” They passed on to another place where some wild 
plantains grew; a few seeds were taken from the trees and handed to the 
King with the words: “May you surpass your subjects in wisdom and 
understanding.” Semanobe accompanied the King to the next hill named 
Sumba, and presented him to the priest Mainja, after which he took 
leave of the royal party, and returned to Budo. The ceremony called 
“Eating the country” was now complete, and the King was from that 
time looked upon as the logally appointed sovereign. From the temple of 
Main^a the party was coifducted by the chief Sebwami to the place ap- 
pointed for holding the ceremonies of mourning for the deceased King. 

• i 

* When the rightful heir is a minor or for some other reason proves unacceptable 
to the chiefs, the prime minister appoints a regent, a post always filled by a man, 
for a woman cannor be tolerated on the throne even temporarily. 
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Each new King sent the son of the chief Kasuju to the god Mukasa with 
a large present, to announce his accession to the throne. This present 
took a peculiar form, and consisted of either nine, or ninety, specimens 
of whatever was offered. During the journey the messenger travelled 
alone in the royal canoe Namfuka, and took his meals alone; he wore 
two bark-cloths, as though he were a prince, and entered the temple 
wearing a white goatskin apron, the dress of the priests.’ ^ 

While the dead king’s body is being embalmed with much ceremony, 
the new king goes into mourning.. This usually lasts for some six months, 
during which time a temporary residence is erected for the king in the 
proximity of Budo, where he henceforth lives surrounded by the resi- 
dences of numerous chiefs, many of whom are soon to be deposed and 
replaced. At some time during this period the queen and the king’s 
mother take possession of their hereditary estates, which up to this time 
had been occupied by the late king's sister and mother, who now^ receive 
smaller estates in their place. When the period of mourning comes to an 
end the king beats his drum to make the fact known. Presently the chief 
of the Grasslio})per gens arrives in the king’s enclosure, bringing with 
him a gazelle. The king chasers the animal and kills it. Meanwhile the 
king’s men scan the public roads in search of anyone wearing his bark- 
cloth tied in a roll and swung over his left shoulder. When two such 
men are found, they are captured and brought to the royal enclosure. 
One of these men is spared while the oilier is strangled and his body 
thrown into a river under the papyrus-roots so it can never be found. 

After this the king selects his permanent residence. To quote from 
Roscoe’s picturesque description of a royal enclosure in the making: 
‘The workmen were soon busy erecting houses on the site chosen by the 
King. Each district-chief had the duty of providing for his royal master 
some special house which had its particular place inside the enclosure. 
Each district-chief had also to build some portion of the high fence 
which enclosed the royal residence. There was one plan followed, which 
had been used by the kings for years wij;hout variation. The enclosure 
was oval shaped, a mile in length, a half mile wide, and the capital live 
or six miles in front and two miles on either side. The part which was 
called the back was reserved for the King’s wives, wdm had large estates 
there fet* the cultivation of plantain trees. TheJKing also had his private 
road to the Lake through these estates, by whV'h he might escape, ^if in 
danger from rebellion or sudden war; several canoes were also kept in 
readiness, in case of emergency,|for flight to the islands of 4:he Lake, 

®J. Roscoe, The Baganda. (By permission of The Macmillan G^mpany, pub- 
lishers.) , 
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where he could form his plans and restore order. The top of the hill 
was reserved for the King’s own residence; the chiefs built dwellings 
around the royal enclosure according to their rank and the part of the 
country to which they belonged. There was one principal entrance with 
a wide gateway and a house to guard it, and eight other small gateways 
on various sides of the enclosure, which latter were private for the use of 
the King or his wives. Each gate had its guard houses both inside and 
outside; the gates were kept fastened and were only opened to those who 
had the right to pass them. The interior of the enclosure was divided 
up into wide blocks of houses with wide roads between them with gates 
and gate-keepers to guard each block, so that even within the enclosure 
it was impossible for the women to pay visits with one another without 
permission, or for other visitors to pass in or out without special 
leave. . . 

‘On the road from the main entrance to the council chamber stood 
the best houses and there the strongest guards were stationed. The roads 
were lined w ith retainers who guarded the King and were ready for any 
emergency. These retainers lived in tents made from cow hide, as less 
inflammable than grass, in order to dimin,ish the risk of fire in the royal 
houses, which were entirely constructed of reeds and grass, so that when 
once a fire broke out, it was a serious (piestion whether any of the build- 
ings could be saved. The chiefs who were acting as guards to the King 
had to provide tlieir own tents during the months that they were in of- 
fice. The Sovereign’s retainers wore a special dress of antelope-skins 
slung over the right shoulder, passed over the left arm, and tied round 
the waist with a plantain-fibre girdle. Their wants were supplied from 
the King’s own lands . , . they were on duty in relays for a month at 
a lime. . . . 

‘As there were no lamps or candles for night work, torches were made 
from dry reeds; the manufacture of these reed torches became quite an 
industry and enabled the King to have the forts lighted up every night. 
Bark-cloth trees were planted pear the main entrance by the priests of 
each principal deity, at the time when the King’s houses were built, and 
offerings were placed under each of them for each particular god. The 
trees were carefully guarded and tended because it was believed that if 
they grew and flourished sp the King’s life and powers would incit^ase.’ 

The enclosures of the i]ueen and the king’s mother were situated at 
some distance from the royal residence and separated from it by a stream 
of running water. ‘Two kings cannot | live on the same hill,’ said the 
people. The royal residence was connected with these enclosures of the 

J. Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 200-202. » 
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queen and the king’s mother by straight roads lined on both sides with 
homes of important chiefs, so that communication could always be 
maintained without fear of attack by wild animals. 

The newly elected king sent to each of the important deities presents 
consisting of female slaves, animals, cowry-shells, and bark-cloth. He 
returned the royal spear to Budo and sent with it an offering of women, 
cows, goats, nine of each; nine loads of cowry-shells and of bark-cloth, 
together with one of the deceased king’s widows, who became Budo’s wife. 
This woman was given the title Nakato, the name of Budo’s first wife, 
who after giving birth to her child caused the sacred well Nansove to 
spring forth on Budo Hill. Within the royal enclosure a vast army 
of cooks was always kept busy, the cooks being mostly women servants 
and slaves who worked under the supervision of one of the king’s wives. 
Twice a day baskets of food for the entire retinue were placed before the 
king for inspection. He himself ate alone, served by one of his wives 
who was not permitted to look at him while he was engaged in eating. 
‘The lion eats alone,’ said the people. If anyone happened to come in 
and surprise the king while he was busy with his meal, he was promptly 
speared by the ruler, and theg the people said, The lion when eating 
killed so-and-so.’ The remnants of the king’s repast could not be touched 
by anyone but were given to his favourite dogs. 

In the course of this early period of the king’s reign a number of other 
ceremonies took place, in connexion with one of which some unsuspect- 
ing passers-by were seized on the high road and put to death — to in- 
vigorate the king. 

Of the twelve principal chiefs of Uganda, ten presided as district- 
chiefs over the ten districts into which the country was divided; the re- 
maining two chiefs, who in some ways were more important than any of 
the others, were the ones we are already familiar with: Katikiro, prime 
minister and chief justice, and Kimbugwe, of the umbilical cord. These 
two chiefs had no districts of their own but, like the king himself, they 
owned estates in the different districts. .These administrative subdivi- 
sions of Uganda had their boundaries marked by a stream of water, a 
small wood, or some other natural feature.^ ^ 

In Mldition to the divisions of Uganda proper certain tributary countries 
should be mentioned here which were in part subject to the Baganda. In the 
north lived the Bosoga, from whom a regular tribute of goats, cows, and %laves 
was expected. The country to the southwest of Budu belonged to the people of 
Koki, who paid tribute in iron hoes and cowry-shells. These people ha^ a king of 
their own but they were not powerful enough to withstand the raids of the Ba- 
ganda. To the west lived the Ankole, who liepl peace with the Baganda at the 
cost of periodic contributions of l^erds of cattle. The Kiziba, who occupied the 
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The enclosure in which Katikiro, the prime minister, had his residence 
resembled the royal enclosure with its courts and gate-keepers. Only 
friends, important chiefs, and other specially privileged individuals 
could reach him freely. In his capacity of chief justice he settled the 
cases which were beyond the competence of the other chiefs. His deci- 
sions, however, were not regarded as final until confirmed by the king 
himself. Minor courts were held by chiefs inferior in rank to the prime 
minister as well as by sub-chiefs. A considerable variety of crimes were 
recognized. A distinction was made between murder and homicide, the 
former involving malicious intent. For homicide the fine consisted of 
cows, goats, bark-cloths, and women, twenty of each. In other instances 
only part of the fine was paid on the spot, the rest remaining unpaid, 
perhaps for years, until the man owing the fine could bring some charge 
against the one in whose debt he stood; when the case was tried, he 
would excuse the man from paying the fine, on condition that he forgave 
him his own debt.’- 

The chiefs had to spend a large part of their time at the capital nor 
were they at liberty to leave for their own districts unless permitted by 
the king. In their absence the administrative duties were performed by 
temporary officials. 

All the land was regarded as belonging to the king, excepting only 
the freehold estates of the genfes, over wliich the king had no direct 
control. These estates, however, were not exempt from the payment of 
taxes and the furnishing of labour to the state. The chiefs residing on 
such estates, moreover, could be deposed by the king at will. If no of- 

district south of Bodu, sent tribute of (‘owry-sliells and trade goods whieli they 
themselves obtained from tribes living still farther south. 

Roscoe throws interesting sideliglils on the probity of the courts and the 
character of some of the punishments. ‘If a man thought that he was losing his case, 
he would endeavour to bribe the judge; if lie proposed to give him a slave, he would 
place his hand flat upon the top of his head as if rubbing it, when no one hut the 
judge was looking; this signified that he would give the latter a man to carry his 
loads. If he proposed to give him a woman or a girl, he would double up his fist 
and place it to his breast, to reprcstfnt a woman’s breast; if he proposi^d to give liim 
a cow, he would place his fist to the side of his head, to represent a horn, etc.’ (Ibid., 
p. 261.) The judges, we are told, were nut immune to such suggestions. As to the 
penalties, there were such as these: A man convicted of adultery was visually put 
to death; if spared, he was maimed: a limb was cut off or an eye gouged out. 
A seduced woman was compelled by torture to name her seducer or to cFescribe a 
personal peculiarity or sonie^mark on his body. If a man of this description* was 
found* he was fined or put to death. Tn order to arrive at the truth,’ a man who denied 
a charge made against him might be stretched out with his arms and feet tied to 
stakes driven firmly into the ground. A piect^ of bark-cloth was fastened to his body 
anjJ set smouldering. As the fire reached the body, the man would, of course, ‘con- 
fess’ — anything. Then he was fined, (A killed. It seems that our ‘third degree’ had its 
worthy precedents. « 
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fence could be shown against a chief turned out of his estate, he was 
permitted to take his wives and cattle along with him; if, however, he 
was guilty of some misdeed, the cattle and wives were appropriated by 
the king — provided he was able to find them. In the minor estates the 
sub-chiefs were masters and in local affairs their control was absolute, 
but in all matters referring to stale work they were expected to consult 
their district-chiefs. 

Each districl-claef had to maintain a road about four yards wide 
leading from the capitol to his district, and the sub-chiefs had to main- 
tain similar roads connecting their sections with the residence of the 
district-chief. In cases where the roads led over swamps, the road- 
builders’ task was an arduous one; frequently bridges had to be erected 
to span the streams. If the stream proved too wide for a bridge and the 
detour to a bridgeable place was too great, papyrus stems were broken 
over their roots, and in this way a precarious crossing was secured. If in 
crossing such a bridge anyone slipped, he was doomed. No attempt was 
made to rescue him, as it was believed that he had been claimed by the 
spirits of the river, whose vengeance was feared in case a rescue was at- 
tempted. , 

In the capital itself roads about twenty yards wide were maintained. 
The labour required for the erection of residences, enclosures, fences, 
and roads had to be supplied by the entire country, and it was the duty 
of the prime minister to see to it that this was done expeditiously. Every 
household called upon for workers was also expected to furnish twenty- 
five cowry-shells. Of the large quantities of shells thus amassed, two- 
thirds went to the king while the Katikiro claimed one-third, which he 
divided as follows: one-third was given to the chiefs who had supplied 
the labourers, one-third to the overseers, and one-third the prime minis- 
ter kept for himself. When work was in progress upon a road, any 
passer-by could be stopped and forced to help for awhile, before he was 
permitted to proceed. 

To defray the cost of various state enterprises taxes were imposed by 
the king. This procedure is described by Roscoe in the following words: 

^When the time to collect the taxes was growing near, the King, the 
Katikiro, and the Kimbugwe fixed the exact date and it was then an- 
nouncctJ in the council that the taxes would Jje collected on such and 
such* a date. Special tax collectors for each district were appointejd by 
the King. To these district collectors, the Katikiro, Kimbugwe, the 
Queen, and the King’s mother add^d their own representatives, *0116 each, 
and the district-chiefs also added a rejireseiitalive. The six men thus 
appointed to a district went to^each part of it; the principal sub-chiefs 
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were first visited by them in person, then they chose and sent messengers 
to each of the less important chiefs. The King’s tax-collector and his 
associates then returned to the district-chief’s e!iclosure where they were 
entertained while the work was being carried out by their men. The first 
thing to be done was to count the houses in each sub-district and to as- 
certain the number of the inhabitants; the tax collector would then settle 
with each chief what amount he was expected to send to the King. One 
cowry-shell was brought by the collector’s assistant to represent each 
cow, and after these had been counted the assistants went back to col- 
lect the tax. The ainourit usually demanded was a fixed number of cat- 
tle from each sub-chief and a fixed number of bark-cloths and one hun- 
dred cowry-shells from each peasant; of the smaller chiefs, each paid a 
number of goals and also a few hoes. It frequently took two months or 
more to collect the tax, because the bark-cloth and hoes had to be made 
and the cattle collected. When this was accomplished, each servant took 
his amount to the district-chief on the appointed day; the cowry-shells 
and bark-cloths were counted and tied up in bundles, while the cattle 
were sent on. The King’s tax-collector took the whole amount to the 
Kalikiro, who had to examine it and hearjlie details as to the number of 
houses and people in eacli sub-district and as to how many bark-cloths 
and cowry-shells had been collected from them. If the amount was cor- 
rect the Katikiro took the whole to the King; if it was wrong, the tax 
collector was required to return to the district and to gather what was 
missing according to the instructions from the Kalikiro. The chief of 
the district received a portion of the taxes for himself and for his sub- 
chiefs; the King took half for himself, while the Katikiro, the Kim- 
bugwe, the Queen and the King’s mother also had their portions. Each 
sub-chief was given a small portion of the amount which came from his 
own district; the King, the Queen, the King’s mother, the Katikiro, and 
the Kimbugwe kept the whole of what came from their own estates in 
addition to the portions they received from the taxes of the whole coun- 
try- The tributary states paid, their tribute through the chiefs under 
whom they were placed, making their payment with cattle, slaves, 
ivories, cowry-shells, salt, hoes, and the like.’ 

For minor services the king was wont to secure young boys and girls 
from people in different ^parts of the country. Relevant statistics were 
obtained by rep resent a liv4es of the king whose task it was to induce the 
people to supply information about their neighbours and acquaintances. 
Then an arrangement was made with the district-chiefs, whereupon the 
children were furnished. The king kept for himself the boys and girls 

Roscoe, op. cit., pp. 244-245. 
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he liked best, turning the others over to his mother, the queen, the 
Katikiro, and the Kimbugwe. A great many individuals throughout the 
land lived on the private estates of chiefs, working and on occasion fight- 
ing for them as compensation for tenure. 

The Incas 

Our last sketch of chieftainship and political organization, in this 
case primitive only in the loosest sense of the word, is to comprise the 
state of the Peruvian Incas, which was situated in the littoral region of 
the Andes of South America, just south of the sources of the great 
Amazon. The history of the rise and spread of the Inca Empire in a con- 
tinuous series of military conquests presents one of the most dramatic ac- 
counts known to us of the expansion of a state by means of war. In the 
eleventh century a.d. the Inca state, as it became known to later history, 
was as yet non-existent. The unit of political organization among the 
tribes of the Andean highlands was the ayllu^ or tribe. These tribes were 
ruled by petty chiefs known as sinchi (‘strong men’) who were war- time 
leaders chosen by the heads pf households in an aylla for purposes of 
directing military operations against unfriendly neighbours. Of these 
tribes the one fated to become the Inca Empire was only one among 
others. The first partly historical figure among the leaders of this tribe 
was Sinchi Koca, who was chief during a large part of the first half of 
the twelfth century. It v/as he who initiated ihe systematic war-like policy 
of the tribe, beginning with the consolidation of his authority in the 
immediate vicinity of Cuzco, the administrative seat of the tribe. It is 
around the personality of Roca that the first steps centred in the direc- 
tion of developing that ritualistic setting and royal pomp for which the 
later Incas were so famed. The military equipment of the Inca leader 
may be gathered from the fact that the fourth Inca, Mayta Capac, who 
ruled in the second quarter of the thirteenth century, was able to as- 
semble an army of some 20,000 men. JS^ith tlie rule of this Inca dates 
the beginning of their practice of transferring whole communities of 
conquered peoples to districts already permeated with Inca rule and 
ideas. This practice was supplemented by another, namely having con- 
siderable numbers of well-educated persons^ settle down in newly con- 
quered regions to promulgate there the principles of the Inca state. 
When forced colonists of the type just mentioned were transferred to 
districts of the Inca stale, the^ rulers were careful to assign to them 
locations conforming, wherever possible, to their original geogrf^phy 
and climate. Thus mountaineers were not placed on the coast, or vice 
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versa, nor were people from hot countries forced to submit to the rigours 
of a cold climate. 

At the death of the fourth Inca, the state already comprised a district 
of some 120,000 square miles. With the rule of the fifth Inca, Capac 
Yupanqui, begins the systematic and more rapid expansion of the Inca 
state, accompanied by a development of their peculiar system of politi- 
cal and economic organization, this process going on at an accelerated 
rate until the reign of the tenth Inca, Tupac Yupanqui, who ruled in the 
third quarter of the fifteenth century, just preceding the arrival of the 
Spaniards. 

During the period preceding the systematic expansion of tlie Incas 
and in the early centuries of that process, there were many states in the 
Andean region of different degrees of size and organization. Tlie sim- 
plest ones of these were those mentioned before, which consisted of a 
mere aylhi or tribe under the leadership of a sinchi. More advanced 
states consisted of a combination of several aylla under the rule of a 
permanent chief or curoca, whose authority was hereditary. Still other 
states were formed through a combination of several curocadoms. These 
finally grew into still larger kingdoms of ^a feudal character, examples 
of which are still to be found both on the coast and in the highlands. It 
seems almost certain that in all these states the land of an ayllu, or the 
tribal land, was owned not individually but by the group as a whole, the 
usufruct being distributed among the heads of the households. As the 
Inca state developed, the land of each ayllu was divided into three por- 
tions, one for the Sun or the state religion, one for the Inca or the slate, 
and one for the inhabitants of the ayllu. It is certain, at any rate, that no 
one was permitted to sell or buy land, and also tliat if an ayllu or house- 
hold liappened to find itself in possession of more land than was needed 
for its purposes, the residual land reverted to the state. The chiefs of the 
ayllu made an annual distribution of lands among tlie heads of the 
families, each receiving as much as was required for the siqiport of the 
individuals comprised in it. The fields were tilled by the man to whom 
the land was granted, with the aid of his neighbours and other fellow- 
members of the ayllu, this work extending also to the fields of men who 
were absent in the army or on other business. 

Out of this ancient social organization, which was fluctuatingv>in its 
administrative functions and varied as to the size of the holdings by the 
dilTerent ayllu, the Inca forged a rt^markably compact and strictly sym- 
metrical organization and an equally vyelbproportioned administrative 
system. Under the Incas, then, the old ayllu was converted into a 
However, cf. p. 404. 
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pcLchaca^ a social group composed of 100 households with an official at 
its head. The administrative pyramid just referred to came to comprise 
the following officials; the lowest ones w^ere in charge of 10 households; 
above them stood those in charge of 50 households. These two officials 
came from the common people. The next higher official was in charge of 
100 households. Above him were oflicials in charge of 500, of 1000, 
and of 10,000 households. The officials of these four classes belonged 
to the order of curoca or noblemen. Of the two topmost classes of of- 
ficials the lower ones were in charge of districts containing ^10,000 
households, and the higher ones, four in number, presided over ilie four 
quarters of the Empire. The officials of the last two categories were high 
nobles, often of royal blood. At the top of the entire pyramid, finally, 
stood the Sapa Inca himself. In general, each official was appointed by 
the next higher official. 

Of this large group of officials, belonging to several categories, the 
two lowest ones, who themselves were of the })eoplc, naturally came 
into closer contact with the population than did the others. Tliey super- 
vised the labour of the heads of households under them, were responsible 
for the adequate supply of food for the people in their charge, main- 
tained discipline, and administered punishments, such as flogging or 
stoning for ^minor’ offences, while graver ones were reported to their 
superior officers. They also kept a record of vital statistics in their 
groups, of which they were expected to furnish accurate reports to the 
higlier officials. 

This entire socio-economic system was in its essence an organization 
for production of which the unit was not the individual but the house- 
hold. Nevertheless, as the actual work was done by individuals, people 
were classified, from the standpoint of their capacity for work, into the 
following categories: (1) babe newly born and still in arms; (2) child 
able to stand (about 1 year old) ; (3) child between 1 and 6 years old; 
(4) ‘bread receiver’ — 6 to 8 years; (5) ‘boy playing about’ — 8 to 16 
years; (6) ‘coca-picker,’ doing light n^anual labour — 16 to 20 years; 
(7) ‘almost a youth,’ aiding his elders in their tasks — 20 to 25; (8) 
‘able-bodied man,’ head of household and payer of tribute — 25 to 50; 
(9) ‘half old,’ doing light work — 50 to 60; (10) ‘old man sleeping’ — 
60 anvi upwards. , 

As the Empire grew, the Inca was no loriger able to supervi;^e per- 
sonally the operations of the mass of officials: this task now fell to cer- 
tain extra-liierarcliical officials ^who functioned after the nalure of the 
secret police of modern dictatorships, ^uile in limi with the ideology of 
such institutions, these offici^als are variously designated by the old 
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Spanish writers as ‘guardians’ or ‘shepherds.’ We are told that their 
activities were ‘as a rule’ benevolent but also that they had the powxr to 
become ‘terrible,’ a privilege exercised whenever they deemed it neces- 
sary. 

A pachaca of the later period contained perhaps from 500 to 1000 in- 
dividuals. Continuing the computation on this scale, each of the four 
quarters of the Empire ultimately contained between 4 and 8 millions 
of persons, and the whole state between 16 and 32 millions, the former 
figure in each case being, perhaps, nearer the truth. It will be seen from 
this that in the case of the Inca state we are dealing with population 
conditions entirely beyond the range of those otherwise encountered 
among the American Indians, with the sole exception of the ancient 
Mexicans. 

In addition to the classes of people already described, we also find 
references to another, still lower class, the so-called yana-cuna, whose 
social status approximated that of slaves. It is certain, at any rate, that 
they were not comprised in the regular social system, and their stand- 
ing and well-being must have reflected this condition. By contrast with 
this lowest class, the heads of households wpre counted upon to perform 
two of the important state functions, namely the collection of tribute 
and the carrying on of war, whether for expansion or defence. It may 
be added here, incidentally, that manual labour stood very high in the 
estimation of the Incas, and that all individuals comprised within the 
state — including the nobles, persons of royal blood, and the Inca him- 
self — were expected to participate, to some extent, in the labour per- 
formed in the state. Another important point is this: the appointment of 
officials whicli, as stated, was in the hands of the next higher officials, 
was regulated by (considerations of ability, not of descent, a circumstance 
which, without doubt, had its share in the success of the Inca organiza- 
tion.’^ The power of the Inca himself was, theoretically at least, abso- 
lute. He was limited by no restrictions whatsoever excepting only those 
which every tyrant or dictator mjiist heed, as a matter of wisdom or self- 
preservation. 

As will be apparent from the systematic application of the hierarchi- 
cal principle in the Inca state, this organization had an aristocratic 
flavour. Ever since the time^ of Inca Roca, there was a College at ‘'Cuzco 
for thq teaching of the sciences. According to a rule laid down by the 
first Incas, these were to be taught to the nobles but not the common 

Compare this condition with that found alnong the Maori, where the principle 
of descent was of the liighest importance but was also balanced by a regard for 
ability (p. 384). ^ 
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people, ‘lest the lower classes should become shrewd and endanger the 
commonwealth,’ In this College or yachahuasi (House of Teaching) 
lived the aniauta, or philosophers, and the haravec, or poets; both types 
of scholars enjoyed great esteem among the Incas. Willi them lived many 
disciples, mostly persons of royal blood. 

Each of the households was, in the main, self-supporting. Most or all 
of the food and clothing needed by it were obtained from its own terri- 
tory and by its own work. The houses of the common people consisted 
of a rectangular, generally windowless structure with a thatched roof 
containing one room, sometimes two or three rooms; the floors were of 
trodden earth. If there were windows, no closure device was provided, 
and there were no chimneys. The lower-class dwellings were perhaps 
more commodious, being made of sun-dried brick or adobe and pro- 
vided with better ventilation. The houses of the rich and noble differed 
from these largely in their size and luxurious adornment; but they also 
were crude by way of comfort and almost barren of furniture. Most of 
the house-work was done by women, who took care of the cooking, 
spinning, and weaving. Cotton or wool was used for textiles and the 
workmanship, we saw, was fine. The household gadgets, almost entirely 
of home manufacture, comprised vessels of pottery, stone, or wood; 
wooden spoons; gourds of various shapes and sizes, and perhaps some 
minor articles. The well-being of a family largely depended upon its 
size and the number of working hands. 

Although the family or household was, as slated, in the main self- 
sufficient, this principle could not, of course, be carried out fully; room 
was left for acquiring commodities available in one family or locality 
but not in others. This function was taken care of by markets, both 
small and large, at which commodities were exchanged in kind. Our 
authority, Philip Ainsworth Means, when mentioning these markets, re- 
fers to a description by the Spanish writer. Father Coho, which I shall 
reproduce, in part: 

The Indian women place all their merchandise or a part of it, which 
is fruit or something of that sort, in a row of little piles before them, 
. , . or if it is meat, in rows of pieces, and in like manner with other 
kinds of goods. The Indian woman, who comes to buy with maize in- 
stead t)f money, sits herself down very slowly close to the. seller and 
makes a little pile of maize wherewith she thiftks to buy what she desires, 
neither woman speaking to the other the while. She who sells fixes her 
eyes upon tlie maize, and if it ^appears to her little, says nothing nor 
makes any sign other than to continue, looking, and so long as she Con- 
tinues thus it is understood that she is not contented with the price of- 
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fered. Meanwhile, she who buys has her eyes fixed on the seller and all 
the while that she sees her remaining unmoved she keeps adding a few 
grains more to her pile of maize, and this goes on little by little until 
she who sells is content with the price and declares her approbation, not 
by word — for from beginning to end they say nothing to one another 
even though the bargaining lasts for half an hour -but by the act of 
extending her hand and gathering the maize to herself.”’ 

To this it may be added that, most of the basic articles of food or wear 
being amply provided by each household for its own use, almost if not 
all of those disposed of at markets l>elonged to tlie category of luxuries. 
Thus the coast contributed cotton (not an article of luxury since it was 
in universal usei, many vegetables, fruits, fish, sea-shell, algarroba and 
balsa wood. The highlands yielded the metals; wool (of wliich that of 
the vicuna was a luxury) ; various vegetables, such as maize, potatoes,^* 
and a variety of tubers; fresli and dried meat; and fine building stones. 
The forests brought timber, coca, medicinal plants, dye-stuffs, and 
coloured feathers. 

Passing now to the methods employed by the Inca masters in their 
attempts to keep the politii^al organiziition going, the one deserving first 
mention is the use made of statistics, which provided tlie ruler with all 
relevant inforinatioi] com erning the material wealth of each district as 
well as its man-power. In this connexion the principal, perhaps the 
only, tool used by the Incas was the quipu, which was employed as a 
mnemonic device for purposes of computation.’^ 

Philip Ainsworth Means, Ancient Civilizations of the Andes, pp. .S15-316. 
This description is quite interesting in its psychological implications. It is 
fairly obvious tlial no such form of bargaining could represent a natural or 
spontaneous phenomenon. On the contrary, these praclically-minded people 
must have learned from experience the futility of the vociferous transactions of 
the market place. In addition they seem to have recognized that the only way to 
check the market-woman’s spontaneous explosions is to shut her up completely. It 
is notable also that the two women thus engaged abstain not only from talking 
but also from looking at eacli other — the buyer looks at the seller, the seller at 
the maize, which adds point to this eommeiil. 

We are told that ‘no less than a dozen species of potatoes’ were in existence 
in the Andean highlands. See the essay by Carl Sauer, ‘American Agricultural 
Origins: A Consideration of Nature and Culture,’ Essays in Anthropology (in honor 
of Alfred Louis Kroeber) , p. 290. Sauer’s tliougiu-provoking study contains inter alia 
a brief account of an investigation of the places of domestication of cultivated plants 
in x\merica conducted by the scientists of the Russian Institute of Applied Botany 
and Pli#iU Breeding. To judge the information given by Sauer, the results of this 
investigation promise to prove little short of epoch-making in this much-debated 
field. The evidence, by the way, seems to point to a plural origin of agriculture in 
native America. 

isVhe common form of qiiipa consiited of knotted ropes, the numerical value of 
the knots being indicated by their position on the i;ope, as in Fig. 75. Rope complexes 
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Another even more important technical device was the road system. 
There were two main highways, both passing through Cuzco, which 
bound the coast and the highland zone to the capital. Supplementary to 
these was an intricate network of secondary roads. All of these roads 


like that below would constitute a unit in much more complicated quipuy but the 
principle remained the same. This accomplished the counting. What was counted 
had to be carried in the mind. 



On the ropes c, d, e, /, suspended from rope 6, the knots indicated the number 
of whatever was counted; the knots on rope a, attached to by indicated the total 
of th^ numbers denoted by c, d, c, /. ^ 

. Thus, in the above example: 


c has 9 ones, 8 tens, no hundreds 89 

d has 8 ones, 5 tens, 2 hundreds --- 258 

€ has 3 ones, 7 tens, 2 hundreds ~ 273 , 

f has 8 ones, 3 tens, nN hundreds ~ 38 


• Total -- 658 

a has 8 ones, 5 tens* 6 hundreds, no thousands ^ 658 
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ran, whenever possible, in straight lines. Those in the mountains were 
frequently paved and stepped, those on the coast were surfaced with 
sun-baked earth and lined with bowls of adobe, or with large wooden 
posts set at intervals. The roads were always kept neat and in good 
repair. Along the coast roads long stretches set with shade trees could 
be seen, while on the mountain roads there were numerous turnouts 
used as rest-places. In view of the tendency of roads to run straight, 
there arose the necessity for causeways and bridges, the most interesting 
ones of the latter being the famous suspension bridges constructed in 
the following way. Three aloe-fibre ropes, about a foot thick, were 
thrown across a chasm and securely fastened to massive masonry piers 
on the banks. On these ropes was laid a flooring of sticks firmly lashed 
together and covered with strong coarse matting. This provided a foot- 
way from 6 to 8 feet wide and frequently as much as 100 or 150 yards 
long. Along the sides of the foot- way ran two thick fibre ropes of the 
same size, which were securely lashed to it, thus forming a sort of balus- 
trade. The dramatic and somewhat terrifying character of these bridges 
came from the inevitably steep pitch from the bank to the centre of the 
hanging bridge, and from there to the otherr bank. Also, the whole bridge 
would swing distractingly al the slightest wind, a feature which could 
be mitigated somewhat by ropes tied to the centre of the bridge and at- 
tached diagonally to secure points on the shores. This method was at 
times adopted. Another less common type of bridge consisted of a 
single aloe-fibre rope upon which a large basket was slung which was 
drawn across by means of smaller ropes. There was also a famous bridge 
across the Desaguadero River, near Lake Titicaca, which was built of 
planks resting on reed pontoons. 

These roads were used not only for travel but also for post-runners. 
These were specially trained men who could run at full speed for about 
41/^ miles on flat country. For the use of these men post-houses were 
erected in which the couriers on duty were stationed. Two, four, six, 
or more couriers took turns in w:atching the road, so that no time should 
be lost if a message came by in either direction. When one of these men 
saw a messenger approaching from the next station on either side, the 
runner whose duty it was to relieve him would go out to meet him and 
would run along with hinj long enough to learn the message, Usually 
brief, ^)r to receive the quipu with any words that might accompany it, 
or to relieve the runner of his burden. All these things were accom- 
plished without any diminution of pac^. ‘So well was the running per- 
fonned,’ quotes Means from Ciqza de Leon, ‘that in a short time they 
knew at a distance of 300, 500, and even 8P0 leagues [that is, 900, 1500, 
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and 2400 miles] what had passed or what was needed or required. With 
such secrecy did the runners keep the message that was entrusted to 
them that neither entreaty nor menace could extort from them a relation 
of what they had thus heard, although the news had already passed 
onwards. The roads passed over rugged mountains, over snow-covered 
regions, over stony wildernesses and forests full of thorny thickets, in 
such sort that it may be taken as quite certain that the news could not be 
conveyed at greater speed with swift horses or mules than by these foot- 
posts. For the men on foot had no impediments, and one of them could 
do more in a day than a mounted messenger in three. I do not mean one 
single Indian, but one running for a half league and another for the 
next, according to the established order. It must be understood that 
neither storms nor anything else prevented the due service of the posts 
in the wildest parts, and as soon as one started another arrived to wait 
in his place.’ 

In addition to the towns and villages through which the roads ran, 
so-called ‘royal apartments’ were erected along the roads at intervals of 
12 or 18 miles. These were served and provided by the provinces in which 
they stood. At these places t^c Inca or his nobles could enjoy their rest, 
and here also ample provisions were available to replenish the supplies 
of any expedition, however elaborate. 

It must be remembered that these admirable Peruvian roads with their 
accessories did not represent means of communication, in the ordinary 
sense, but rather arteries of government, in that they were meant and 
used almost entirely for officially aj)provcd journeys. Along these far- 
flung roads passed armies, couriers, colonists, officials, burden-bearers 
and employees of the stale. The Inca himself travelled frequently, and 
when he did so it was al^vays an aflair of great complexity and pomp. We 
are told in the words of Cieza that 'when the Incas visited the provinces 
of the empire in time of peace they travelled in great majesty, seated in 
rich litters, fitted with loose poles of excellent wood, long and enriched 
with gold and silver work. Over the litter there were two high arches of 
gold set with precious stones, and long mantles fell around all sides of 
the litter so as to cover it completely. If the inmate did not wish to be 
seen, the mantles remained down; they were raised when he got in or 
came^ut. In order that he might see the roqd, and have fresh air, holes 
were made in the curtain. Over all parts of these mantles or cprtains 
there was rich ornamentation. On some were embroidered the sun and 
the moon, on others great curved serpents, and what would appear to be 
stags passing across them. The^ were borne as insignia of arms.^The 

Op. cit,, p. 333. • 
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litters were raised on the shoulders of the greatest and most important 
lords of the kingdom, and he who was employed most frequently on 
this duty was held to be most honoured and in highest favour.’ Around 
this imperial litter marched the cahari guard to the number of 2000, 
who always surrounded the monarch’s person. In addition to these, 
5000 slingers marched in front of the litter, and it was followed by 2000 
warriors of the Inca caste. 

The high development of land transportation among the Incas im- 
plies an accurate geographical or topographical knowledge on the part 
of the rulers or their advisers. In this connexion our author quotes on 
the authority of Sarmicnto that the Inca Pachacutec ‘ordered the visitors 
to go through all the subdued provinces with orders to measure and 
survey them arid to bring in models of the natural features in clay. This 
was done. The models and reports were brought before the Inca. He ex- 
amined them and considered the mountainous fastnesses and the plains. 
He ordered the visitors to look well to what he would do. He then began 
to demolish the fastnesses and to have their inhabitants moved to plains 
country, and those of the plains were moved to mountainous regions so 
far from each other and each so far fron? their native countries that 
they could not return to it. Next the Inca ordered the visitors to go and 
do with the people what they had seen liim do with the models. They 
went and did so.’ It will be seen from this quotation that the Incas pos- 


Means, op. cit., p, 337, 

2^ It is interesting that the art of navigation was in comparison little developed 
among these people. A tyt>e of dugoul was made of the hardwood of the mountain- 
ous regions where it was used on the rivers. Along the coast similar diigouts were 
made of the strong light wood of tlic ceihn tree. These dugonts were swift and 
manageable whether with paddles or witli sails, hut they capsized easily. In ancient 
days these boats varied in size from little ones for two or three people to enormous 
vessels 50 or 60 feet in length capable of holding thirty persons. In addition to this, 
pontoon-rafis were in us<*. One type common on the southern coast was fashioned 
of two sealskins held together by a wooden platform. The other type also consisted 
of a wooden platform supported by a number of sealskins, and was used principally 
as a ferry on the rivers. On Lake Tilioaca /o/errt-reed boats were in list*, whicli were 
pointed at the ends and provide<l with matting sails on unstable^ A-shaped masts. 
A rather distracting peculiarity of these boats was the fact that when they reached 
saturation point they sank- without notice. Lintil this point was reached, however, 
they were practically nnsinkable although never dry. A not very fit craft, it will 
be seen. There was, finally, the great raft of the northern part of the coast^. which 
consisted of seven to eleven and even more logs made of the liglit balsa wood, 
so arranged that the central log was longest and the others were shorter and 
shorter, as one approached the outer edge of the raft. A wooden platform, some- 
times with a crude roof, stood in the middle, and near the bow was a mast with a 
cotton-cloth sail; sometimes there was a second? mast at the stern. This clumsy con- 
trapAon was steered by means of padcUes. 

2^ Means, op. cit., p. 342. ^ 
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sessed the art of making relief maps and knew how to use them, even 
though at times for strange purposes. 

Man, we know, is addicted to regimentation. It is possible that he 
may never learn to get along without a modicum of it. It is, however, 
equally true that too much regimentation goes against man’s grain. 
Wherever, as among the Incas, regimentation is carried to an extreme, 
provision is invariably made for supplementing counsel and train- 
ing with a strong hand and one or another form of ferocity. So among 
the Incas. Consider, for example, their institutions for dispensing jus- 
tice. This state activity was in the liands of the various oflicials with 
whom we are now familiar, each having jurisdiction over his immedi- 
ate environs. In case of serious crimes such as treason or lese rnajeste^ 
the Inca took charge personally, or at any rate his council of four 
major chieftains did so. The punishments meted out were always severe 
and often ferocious. Thieves were publicly flogged or stoned for their 
first offence. For the second they were subjected to various torments 
described by our autlior as ‘ingenious and spirit-corroding.’ And for the 
third offence they were slain ‘lingeringly.’ Vagabonds, gossip-spreaders, 
and all persons who had failed in their aj)pointed duties were lashed 
with a sling or, in cases of particularly heinous offences, hanged by the 
feet until they were dead. In regard to robbery, the law, curiously 
enough, differentiated between an act of forethought, for which the cul- 
prit was chastised, and one committed for need of food or for some 
other necessary thing, when the punishment was inflicted upon the offi- 
cial who should have forestalled the need. Certain crimes of passion, 
such as a rape of a chosen virgin or sodomy, were punished by the 
violent death of the guilty parties as well as the obliteration of their 
villages and the slaughter of all living things therein. With reference 
to the upper classes, corporal punishments were on the whole avoided 
and psychological ones, involving loss of prestige, were substituted in 
their place. In view of the rigour of the state organization of the Incas, 
treason and disobedience were especially dreaded by them. To sup- 
press such crimes the Inca, Tupac Yupanqui, had built in the neighbour- 
hood of Cuzco a subterranean dungeon with numerous blind doors and 
tortuous passages; in this attractive place a great number of wild beasts 
werej^ept — pumas, jaguars, bears — and anv)ng the flints upon the pave- 
rhent there were toads, vipers, and vermin. ‘•All traitors and dis'^bedient 
persons were thrust into this dungeon. 

Before closing this sketch ^f Inca policy, a word about the great 
hunts periodically instituted in ihe st^ite. Our author describes one* such 
hunt conducted in the presence of the Inca himself: 
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‘A great throng of men was assembled in the chosen locality to act as 
beaters, there being usually from ten to sixty thousand men in this 
throng. The tents from which the Inca was to watch the spectacular dis- 
play were set up in a place from whence a wide view could be en- 
joyed of a stretch of the country some twenty or thirty leagues in cir- 
cuit. A vast circle was formed by the beaters who at the beginning stood 
at some distance from one another. But, when they advanced shouting 
and making a fearful din by every known method, they gradually drew 
closer and closer together, driving all the animals within the circle 
before them. At length the yelling beaters were close enough together 
to take hands, each with his neighbour, and so they proceeded under 
the observant eye of the Inca, the circle drawing ever closer and closer, 
until it became necessary to form two or more concentric rings of 
beaters. As the wall of human beings closed in upon the frightened, 
struggling animals of many kinds, the racket and confusion grew ever 
greater and greater, until at length the signal was given for the slaughter 
to begin. Whereupon certain especially trained slayers, armed with 
bolar'' clubs and sticks, plunged in among the prey and set about seizing 
and slaying the poor terrified beasts. Femnles were always spared.’ 
Not infrequently from twenty to forty thousand head were taken in 
these hunts, in addition to vast quantities of pumas, bears, foxes, and 
wild-cats, which were slaughtered because of their harmfulness to use- 
ful animals. Each one of the four provinces was divided into four hunt- 
ing areas, one of which was hunted in turn every year under the 
auspices of the Inca or one of the great chieftains. These hunts, it must 
be remembered, unlike the luxury hunts of European royalty and nobility, 
were intended to furnish ample supplies of food, furs, feathers, and 
other articles, to be subsequently stored in numerous places in cities 
and along the roads provided for the purpose, and ultimately to be 
distributed among those who happened to stand in need of provisions 
or other necessities. 

23 A bola is a missile consisting of'two or more stone or iron balls attached to 
interconnected ropes. It is thrown at large game animals so as to entangle their 
legs. It is still used on the South American pampas, and a similar device is known 
in certain parts of Africa. 

2^ Means, op. cit.^ p. 350. 



Chapter XXV 

PRIMITIVE LIFE AND THOUGHT 


Culture and ^Primitive Mind’ 

Broadly speaking there is no such thing as a primitive mind; primi- 
tive man is potentially like modern man or any other kind of man. Still, 
from another angle, the concept ‘primitive mind’ is not a figment but 
a reality. In many situations the mind of the primitive behaves differ- 
ently from the modern mind. If primitive mind is not to be interpreted 
in terms of biology, if primitiveness is not a matter of birth, then these 
differences in mental operation, as between modern and primitive, 
must be reducible to the cultural setting. Primitive mind is primitive 
because it is rooted in a priinitive culture. 

What, then, in summary, are the characteristics of primitive culture? 

Though poi)ulational conditions in the primitive world differ greatly 
--from the relative sparseness of Australia to the almost modern dense- 
ness of Africa, Mexico, or Peru — the primary local unit of cultural 
life is numerically small. More often than not, it is measured not by 
thousands but by hundreds. Even in Africa, moreover, where the dense- 
ness of population occasionally approximates modern conditions, the 
closely knit local group, which is also the primary cultural unit, is small. 

This numerically slight local unit is also isolated geographically. 
Not that inter-tribal or inter-local contact is ever completely absent. On 
the contrary; here, as everywhere, people travel, visit, and trade; others, 
whether on sea or land, lose their way and find themselves in strange 
surroundings. But withal, intercommiijQication between separate groups 
is here less frequent, less regular, less rapid, and more hazardous than 
under later historic conditions. In this relative isolation we must see 
one of the reasons for the marked individuality of local cultures among 
the pjiimilives, a trait with which we have [jecorne familiar. 

• Another cause of the individuality of local groups lies in the c^^ficient 
plasticity of primitive culture. Its patterns are set in a rigid frame. 
Primitive culture is stiff -jointed and the number and kinds of move- 
ments it can make at short notNie are limited. « 

Relatively again, the grouj) is cut off from its own past. In primitive 
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communities the continuity of cultural life from generation to genera- 
tion is attained in two ways: by the objective persistence of material 
things, and by tradition passed on through education. The material 
equipment of a group persists by its own inertia, as it were: baskets, 
pots, tools, weapons, and canoes pass from the past into the present as 
do trees, sea, or sky; each growing generation simply finds these objects 
there to be picked up where they were left by their fathers. As to tradi- 
tion, it is communicated by word of mouth, in non-del iberate example, 
conscious instruction, or tribal initiation. What does not persist or is 
not passed on in one of these ways must vanish.^ 

Primitive tradition, then, is shallow, and the historical inquisitiveness 
of the primitive is slight. The world of fathers, grandfathers, and great- 
grandfathers remains relatively concrete and therefore significant; it 
may be brought to bear on things of today and tomorrow. Back of this 
lies semi-historical tradition, still interesting but no longer so relevant 
to day-by-day experience. Beyond this, tradition soon passes into myth, 
a thing of the imagination, perhaps helpful as dogma and entertaining 
as play, but no longer relevant as an objective background for life. 

The knowledge of facts and events, historically so thin, is, as we saw, 
equally limited geographically. The width of the cultural span is no 
less restricted than its depths. With the human, animal, and material 
factors of its immediate environment, the tribe is thoroughly conversant. 
Outside of this a very fragmentary and unreliable set of data is avail- 
able, referring to people, and customs with which some sort of contact 
is maintained. There the world of humanity ceases. Beyond is the 
void, or at best the realm of imagination with its grotesque figures and 
fantastic happenings. 

In a society where personal observation and the absorption of tradi- 
tion are the only sources of knowledge and wisdom, age is a tremendous 
advantage. A man who has passed through the different age-periods, 

1 The importance of the spoken word in primitive times deserves some emphasis 
here. For the modern man whose culture is tied to the pas( by threads without 
number, it is diffiodt to visualize tlie conditions of a primitive ^roup in which 
the stark persistence of material things is supplejnented by tradition alone. The 
spoken, living word iiere becomes the principal vehicle of culture. The past comes 
to the present as things or as words; what is neither seen nor said nor remembered 
vanishes beyond recovery. Thii^ process of self-obliteration applies on occasion to 
language itself, as has come to ^he attention of those lucky etfinologists who chanced 
to come upon a last living representative of a language. They knew that what 
they were thus enabled to pick up from someone’s lips was the last and only 
source in which this particular human tongue was preserved. If the chance were 
misled or no such occasion had arisen, the la^ignage spoken by no one would be lost 
beyond redemption. In modern times^when all survives, deservedly or otherwise, 
these conditions seem strange and barely coinppehensible. 
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has been initiated, one by one, into the secular or sacred groups of his 
tribe, who has been a bachelor, a married man, a father and father-in- 
law, a warrior and leader in the chase, who as an elder has taken part 
in the deliberations over war and peace and internecine strife, who has 
composed songs and told cind retold stories, who has faced the tragic 
emergencies of primitive life — famine, pestilence. Hood, and drought — 
and above all, one who has had time and opportunity to talk to his own 
elders, and pick up from their lips whatever knowledge and experience 
in fact or lore they themselves possessed — such a man conies to per- 
sonify the tribal culture. In him the others find a veritable treasure- 
trove of knowledge and a fount of wisdom as well. He is admired and 
revered. To him one turns for advice in pei jilexity and danger. What 
he says holds and goes. Thus everywhere in primitive society the ciders 
are in the saddle. It is the fathers’ generation that rules and the fathers, 
here as always, are the bulwark of law and order. They stand for estab- 
lished routine, a fearful avoidance of the new, a sagacious management 
and occasional exploitation of the young. 

This conservative trend is reinforced by other factors. Apart from 
esoteric groups — clulis, soci'ities, and tlie like - which in ])oint of knowl- 
edge and practice almost constitute a world unto tliemselves, division 
of labour and specialization arc, as we saw, not unknown in primitive 
life. Even so, the group Is in the main strikingly homogcaicoiis from a 
cultural standpoint; a great number of individuals within a tribe and 
locality feel and act along similar lines, and not a few activities and 
exjieriences are }>articipated in by nearly all the tribesmen. This is 
folk cukurc. Under such conditions the control exercised by public opin- 
ion and customary routine is well-nigh absolute. The individual here 
is but a miniature reproduction of the group culture, and llie latter 
but a magnified version of the individual with his knowledge, attitudes, 
and behaviour. Any cons])icuous digression from ihe set nojin ot thought 
and action is resented, ridiculed, and repressed, cither as a breach of 
custom or in certain instances as a flagrant violation of the very essence 
of group culture, as an unnatural act. Then the punishment comes from 
nature herself in tlie form of an automatic chastisement, Marett’s ‘nega- 
tive magic,' which threatens the transgressor of a taboo. 

N of does this exliaust the factors which -itand for conservatism. Con- 
trary to what is found under modern conditions, the primitive^ group 
lives in close communion with nature. We have learned either to control 
environment or to protect ourselves against the immediate iK^nscqucnces 
of deficient control. With relatXe injpunity we clieiish the illusicfn of 
an actual mastery over the, forces of nature. How different in early 
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conditions! Here every breath of cultural life is dominated by natural 
things and events. Such adjustment to physical environment constitutes 
a genuine and vital problem in every primitive group. No stability is 
reached until it is solved. After tliis there is little incentive for change. 
Owing to deficient familiarity with other cultures and the consequent 
lack of comparative cultural maleriaL no conscious idea of progress can 
develop. Under such conditions the economic adjustment is taken al- 
most as a fact of nature. It may be sorely inadequate, but it works after 
a fashion and is accepted as final. 

Such then is the general background of primitive life. In this setting 
the economic pursuits and techniques, religion, social structure, and art 
co-operate in fashioning the mind of the primitive. 


Industrial Life 

It was shown before that economic and industrial experience come 
to stand for matter-of-factness and knowledge. There is familiarity with 
the forms, habits, and behaviour of plants and animals, with certain 
of the more obvious and humanly significant movements of the celestial 
bodies, with the exhilarating and distracting peculiarities of local 
climate. To this equipment must be added a thoroughgoing acquaintance 
with the materials available for industry as well as with the industrial 
processes themselves. In the techniques of industry, moreover, motor 
habits (Boas) develop which are rooted in knowledge and fed by ex- 
perience, often of a personal sort, soon to become mechanized by prac- 
tice, Other bits of information, perhaps less objective but equally 
relevant and significant, accumulate about the ways of man himself. In 
this vast domain of culture, then, there is abundant evidence of knowl- 
edge and common sense, persistent observation, and at least incipient 
generalization. Here also logic rules within limits, and invention on 
occasion sows its germinating seed. 

It must here be noted that in, industry, technique, and matter-of-fact 
activities generally, the individual is alone with some aspect of physical 
nature. He may, to be sure, be engaged in a communal enterprise. In 
hunting and building, in agriculture and herd-tending, one frequently 
finds co-operation, group Jabour, not uncommonly accompanff‘d by 
those i^hythms of communal work, in act and sound, of which Buecher 
wrote so eloquently — rhythms which, operating through psychic chan- 
nels, greatly further the activities and joys of labour. But even so, 
the individual, technically speakipg, reimains alone with his task. When 
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engaged in manufacturing a pot, basket, or blanket, tilling the soil, 
hunting or fighting an animal, man faces an individual technical task. 
In industry he must overcome the resistance of the material, master the 
mechanical difficulties; in war, raid, or chase, he must become ex- 
pert in a great variety of movements and tricks by means of which the 
prey or enemy are to be sought, captured, or killed. The worker, hunter, 
or warrior here faces natural conditions with an implied willingness to 
learn from experience. As a consequence he does learn, acquires knowl- 
edge, becomes familiar with effective ways of using it. In all this the 
individual functions alone; others may provide a setting, example, 
stimulation, but no more. Experience, learning, acquiring skill, are per- 
sonal, individual matters. The only active companions of the individual 
here are the objective conditions, and these pull him along towards 
matter-of-factness, sober thinking, and effective action. 

It is, however, equally important to realize that the intellectual harvest 
of industry and such like pursuits does not extend very far. Reason here 
is incidental and evanescent, not unlike the ‘intellectual acumen’ of the 
bee, ant, spider, or beaver. The logic observed in early tools and appli- 
ances is but the logic of naUire, of the objective relationship of things. 
Things and processes are what they are. If one wants to forge ahead 
in their midst, they must be heeded. Thus guided, the mind of man 
glides into an attitude of sober objectivity so smoothly and inevitably 
that consciousness and deliberate thought are all but excluded. 

It is of course inevitable, with man, that deliberation and there- 
fore awareness will here and there break into the course of the industrial 
process. But the spark of intellectual discernment flickers but for a mo- 
ment, presently to go out again. What is passed on to the following 
generation is the objective result, not the intellectual insight. This is 
so because these pursuits, one and all, are direct and pragmatic. What 
is aimed at is achievement, not understanding. The realm of matter- 
of-factness in primitive life is a hunting-ground for the pragmatist, not 
an abode for the pursuit of ‘idle curiosity’ (Veblen). What is wanted 
is that a thing should work, and if and when it does, further changes 
are deferred, perhaps indefinitely so. Henceforth the tools and inven- 
tions, these condensed depositories of reason, are accepted traditionally 
as ar^ other things that come from the pajt; they become part of the 
technical equipment of behaviour, not of thought and understan^ling. 

This explains at least in part why the objective experience in primi- 
tive life failed to bring its fuU intellectual harvest. True, .observation, 
knowledge, and invention are there, but they remain in solution, as 
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it were, in the psycho-physical flow of behaviour. Hence their relative 
barrenness in the intellectual level- Not until centuries later, “ under 
totally different conditions of life and inquiry, do these precious frag- 
ments of knowledge and insight become precipitated as clear-edged 
crystals of sc ience and critical tlioiight. 

While the intellectual aspect of technique is thus seen to be limited, 
certain other aspects are furthered by primitive conditions of life and 
labour. One of these is skill. In industry, warfare, or the chase, things 
can be done well and less well. There is room here for the emergence 
of skill. Skill is furthered by rivalry, and the stage is set for rivalry 
wherever many persons are engaged earnestly or playfully in the same 
pursuits. Now this, of course, is exactly what we find in all these primi- 
tive situations. The group here functions as a community of experts, a 
setting calculated to spur the individual on to the utmost of effort and 
skill. 

Another factor is lack of hurry. Art is long, in primitive as in modern 
conditions, but there life is not so short, for time is not at a premium. 
The span of work is determined by the technical necessities; an arti- 
cle is not done until it is finished, and so when finished, it is done 
well.^ 

Above all else it must be remembered, once more, that in industry 
and allied domains of the matter-of-fact, the primitive faces nature, 
experience, craft, as a learner. Being willing to learn, he does so. 

It would, liowever, he an error to assunie that such an altitude is 
typical of tlie average person in the primitive tribe. Far from it. Some- 
one has explored and learned, difliculties have been overcome, skills 
achieved, innovations made. Now all this forms jiart of the tribal pat- 
tern. It is learned from one's elders and must be followed to the letter. 


Tlie rciuler shonUi not lx* confuf^cd by itie fact that tlie p(*o{)lcs of whom I treat 
are ‘oor primitive conf empojaries" ( ttohinj^on ) . If peoples were assisted in 

their rise, or still l)etler, left alone, instead of heini:; doomed to corruption and 
decay, they would some day experience tlie intellectual illumination liinted at 
in the text. Similarly, onr own ancestors, of whom we know a little but might know 
more, must have one; lived under eondilions like those here deseribed. 

J liere is a great contrast here hetween primitive and modern handiwork. Apart 
from the articles made hy highly ^killed craftsmen whose work may, in certain 
respects, he superior to the corresponding products of early man, many faodern 
tilings are made in slipshod fashion. One of the reasons for this lies in ^ne fact 
that th(« individuals wlio make*the things are surrounded by others who have no 
knowh'dge of the techniques, llhistratioiis are provided by modern houseliold ama- 
teurs as well as by servants atlaclied to incompiUent tnaslers. Again, it is generally 
understood and almost proverbial tliat tlie pi^sure of time kills the craftsman. Of 
this bur culture brings abundant evide*ice, wdiile Japan can furnish other striking 
instances. , 
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Whatever individual variation occurs — and variation is, of course, in- 
evitable both physically and psychologically — remains within closely 
set limits. Primitive society, as we saw, is not a friend of the non- 
conformist or innovator, and primitive education sees to it that no 
Iribesman becomes one. This applies emphatically not only to faith, 
rite, morals, mores, etiquette, and the like, but also to economic, in- 
dustrial, and military pursuits. 

The Individual. The question naturally arises: what then is left of the 
individual? Is there sucli a thing among primitives as individual free- 
dom, or the sense of it? Paradoxically enough, there is. Society can 
prescribe a form, set a pattern, preside over a process, but the actual 
dynamics of it all eludes society. When all is said, the day’s work and 
play are in the hands of individuals, particular persons. Baskets, pots, 
and canoes, traps, dances, songs, and rituals must be such and such, and 
as a means society offers or prescribes traditional techniques. Thus the 
limits are set, and they are narrow indeed. But within these limits, the 
processes remain plastic. Anyone familiar with techniques knows that 
there can be no absolute standardizatioii. It is like the rules and skills 
of a game; these are given, but then there is the game itself, consisting 
of a series of events or acts which can neither be foreseen nor de- 
termined in advance. So also with industry, hunting, or fighting. The 
itidividual starts out witli his patterns, but within these limits he must 
jueet the emergencies of time, place, and event. It is the difference be- 
tween learning how to shoot and shooting to wound or kill, the differ- 
ence between knowing how a pot is made and how to make a pot, the 
difference between shadow-boxing and a prize-fight. 

There is this to be said, further: All in all, the j)atterns of primitive 
culture are set down categorically and, speaking with reservations, 
apply to the whole group or a very large part of it. This is true, first 
of all, of visible and audible things and activities. Whether one turns to 
crafts and economic pursuits; to tools, weapons, and figliting; to dances, 
songs, and myths; or to rules of social and ceremonial behaviour; the 
jietwork of [)attern is alwavs there, and enmeshed in it are most of the 
individuals of the group. Tliis applies equally to tliouglil and attitude 
as exhibited in a world view -the ideas about things — or in moral judg- 
men|^^ • 

So far, however, we have only presented ^n objective view, a4)icture 
of the culture as beheld by an observer or student from the outside. To 
all this there is a subjective si/:le, an inside view as experionced by the 
natives themselves. ' ^ * 

Here we must first of all dispose of the notion that primitive man, as 
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an individual, views his culture, his patterns, as a whole which he can 
contemplate, analyse or juxtapose to himself. It is certain that nothing 
of the sort occurs, at least not in the case of an average person, which 
means the vast majority. To him his culture is a much more particular 
and intimate thing. It comes as experience, or rather as numerous ex- 
periences, in education, training, work, ritual, chase, war, social con- 
tacts. In each and all of these situations, patterns knock at the door of 
the individual. But now note this: the pattern has two aspects — a nega- 
tive and a positive. In its negative capacity a pattern excludes the un- 
acceptable and therefore proscribed; in its positive capacity it prescribes 
and delineates the acceptable — the pattern is its model. A pattern in a 
given sphere is then a taboo on anything outside the pattern, as well 
as an invitation or command to reproduce the pattern itself. From the 
latter standpoint the pattern sets a task; it indicates what one is expected 
to do. 

Now there is no occasion for us to snub the primitives with their 
patterns, for patterns continue to dominate culture and no doubt always 
will. Still, in the complexity and relative individuality of modern life 
there is often much latitude; there are i^Hernative patterns (‘just as 
good’), or the pattern may be transcended or simply left alone. When 
confronted with a categorical pattern, like that of traffic regulation, we 
are thus prone to stress its limiting aspect, to feel it as pressure, to resent 
it as an imposition. Not so among primitives. In the absence of criticism 
and choice, the pattern here is scarcely ever thought of or felt as a 
limit; rather is it a model. There is no frustration of impulse, merely 
guidance and direction. The pattern defines a task, concrete and com- 
plete. It points the road one is to travel. When we say, therefore, that 
primitive life is weighed down by patterns, the metaphor is unfortunate; 
rather should we say that it is carried by them.^ 

^ Returning once more to the objective aspect of pattern, it is further to be 
observed that in its negative or limiting capacity, pattern lays another stamp on 
certain aspects of primitive culture. When pattern is categorical it, of course, 
checks development or change. When a design, type of garment, ritual, magical 
formula, technique, persists with but slight change, as it so often does, pattern 
functions in its most compelling form. It simply insures its own perpetuation. 
But pattern is not always so narrow; at other times room is left for development 
within the pattern. What take.s place then may be described as a multiplication of 
pattern or a development by involution. This leads to an undue, seemingly absqrd 
cornplerity in a cultural trait of institution. This feature has often been commented 
on by observers of primitive life. The all-pervading ceremonialism of the Todas, 
the interminable exchanges of presents attending Trobriand marriages, the minute 
apportionment of a hunting booty among th^ central Australians (just such and 
sucit a piece to such and such a relative) , the elaborateness of Maori or Marquesan 
art (arts that overreach themselves), the ravage.s^of taboo in Polynesia (taboo run 
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All these pursuits, moreover — technique, war, chase, and so on — are 
activities* What you do may be socially prescribed, and to a degree how 
you do it, but the doing is your own and it brings a thrill and a sense 
of selfhood. 

In primitive life this latter feature is enhanced by two further factors. 
The primitive has to deal with a whole task, not with fragments, and 
he is versatile. It is his pot, his canoe, his chase, his light. He plans it, 
executes it, and winds it up. The result is a whole thing, a cojnpletc 
experience. The primitive may and does identify himself with it. If it 
stands out, so does he, and his pride or vanity is gratified.^* 

If the primitive did not identify himself with his achievement, he 
could not be vain, and that of all things he is, as writers from Spencer 
to Lowie have pointed out. ‘Man is a peacock,’ remarks the latter; ‘he 
loves to excel; social approbation and prestige are his dearest rewards.’ 
And in proportion to liis achievement, or at times out of proportion to 
it, is his vanity.'-' And then there is versatility. While division of labour 
and specialization are always present, each person, man or woman, 
engages in a great variet) of activities. He is a craftsman, hunter, lighter, 
story-teller, dancer, singer, .and perhaps magician, while his mate is 
similarly accomplished. Such many-sided activity, liowever dominated 
by pattern, cannot fail to enhance the ego and heighten the sense of life. 

In other spheres of experience, routine is relieved by the personal 
equation. When an Indian youth goes forth into the hills or forest to 
seek a guardian spirit, the content of what lie experiences conforms more 
or less fully to tribal pattern, but the religious thrill belongs to the 
youth and ‘the memory lingers on.’ 

It must finally be remarked that the thoroughgoing way in wliich 
tribal norm and tradition are absorbed by the primitive negates any 

amuck) — all of these and many similar etdiural traits exhibit development by in* 
volution. When all construclivc cliange or evolution is thwarted hy pattern tyranny, 
a cultural feature, like a seedless orange, breeds within itself, resulting in what 
might be termed a cultural monstrosity. 

^ In another place it was suggested how* decorative art may develop out of 
industrial technique. The very possibility of such sublimation implies that the 
craftsman's imagination has hetn quickened. If liis task were dull and his self 
wholly excluded, art could not have been thus conceived. The modern factory 
worker might, in his private capacity, be an artist, but it is hardly conceivable that 
his n^ghanical task, like Chaplin’s lightening of bolt in Modern Times, could 
blosHom^orth into an art. , 

® This phenomenon is not foreign to modern civilization, wherever simflar con- 
ditions obtain. Thus hunters and fishermen, craftsmen and actors, athletes and 
soldiers, are at one in their rivalries and pointed exhibilions of skill,, tlieir vanities 
and their bragging. Aiul even in th^ domain of thought, the sensitiveness^ and 
vanity of the platform lecturer contrast stfangely with the austerity and detach- 
ment of the closet philosopher. * 
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sense of servitude or submission. Society is there and it imposes itself 
even more thoroughly than nature. The latter can be modified by tools 
and magic; not so society — it is simply accepted. To put it even more 
strongly; society, one’s culture, is lived, whereas the problem of ac- 
cepting, rejecting, or modifying it does not arise at all. 

It is true that primitive culture also knows its nonconformists, of- 
fenders, heretics. These persons may have the courage — or weakness — 
to deviate from the norm, but they do not, except most rarely, enter- 
tain any thought of changing the existing order. And certainly all the 
rest, the great conforming majority, accept their society as an unchang- 
ing element, as something given, and without quite knowing what it is 
they are accepting. A weight one is not aware of is only half a weight. 
Even as the animal bends its instinctive nature to an existence full of 
excitement and gusto, so does the primitive, while bowing to the pattern, 
lead a life rich in content and animated in tempo. 

Now we must return to our main thesis, namely the remarkably slight 
extent to which the great achievements of industry are translated into 
rational thought. I have in part accounted for this result, but there are 
further contributory causes. i. 

Religious Life 

In the section on religion it was pointed out that supernaturalism 
comprises three main aspects: emotional, ritualistic, and intellectual. 
It is this latter aspect, the concepts of supernaturalism as affecting 
primitive thought, which will detain us for the moment. Now we must 
recall that supeinaturalism, as a system of ideas, is perfectly natural. 
It is supernatural only in its claims or tenets but not in its psychological 
roots — these are natural. Granted the limited knowledge and theoretical 
naivety of original man, and his ideas about the world follow almost 
inevitably. This insight, it may be added, has already been reached by 
Spencer and Tylor, whose ideas on this point were in better accord 
with the facts than those of such later thinkers as Durkheim or Levy- 
Bruhl. A world of spirits, magical powers, transformations of substances 
and beings into each other, are conclusions forced upon the untutored 
mind by the data of experjence. Do we not observe similar tej^^ncies 
even today in those whose mental processes are not thoroughly but- 
tressed by theoretical safeguards, and to a certain extent at least, in all 
of us? These primitive ideas, I must ^insist, were not arrived at by 
a deliberate act of reason. The^ weK& not conclusions resulting from 
a conscious and rational attempt to ansjver questions or solve prob- 
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lems. Rather were they direct and intuitive. As Wundt and Levy- 
Bruhl have insisted, the intuitive adjustments which experience elicits 
here take the form of an instantaneous solution: a moment of puzzle- 
ment, an ideational friction with facts, a direct automatic response, and 
the adjustment is made. To investigate, under the circumstances, rather 
than to accept such cin instantaneous solution, would be a highly in- 
direct procedure, impossible until much later in the advance of civiliza- 
tion. We must, finally, accept the concept of the ‘omnipotence of 
thought,’ formulated in this connexion by Freud: mental states are pro- 
jected into the material world, thoughts turn into things, wishes and 
fears into objective reality.^ 

’’ To quote from my Robots or Gods: 

Tn all their essential traits, supernatural beings, born of mind, are like mind. 
Like mind, their creator, they exist in rnirnls alone. Like mental images, they 
have form but no substance, at least none to speak of. They may appear in space, 
as images also seem to do. Their relationship to space, however, is at best insecure 
and transitory. We saw, in fact, that this spacial elusivencss of supernatural things 
and creatures is of the very essence of their make-up. They may be strnsed, heard 
or seen, as images are, but always they evade tiie human touch the final and 
convincing test of substantiality- -for, however (‘Ise they may exist, touch reveals 
them as non'Cxisting, at least in tTie sense in wliich matter or sulistance exists. Like 
mental images, the supernaturals scolT at time, 'flie yesterdays, todays and tomor- 
rows mean hut little to them. They do not age, for time do«"s not touch them. They 
can see the future, as does mind in its intuitive^ flights, for what was and what is 
and what will be is all the same to them. 

‘Like mental images, once more, the supernaturals can changi^ (heir shape. At 
one moment tlie human form may harbour them, then again it is the form of an 
animal, or again they may lie like a cloud or just a vilirant something which is 
more like nothing except for its potency. Qualities, to be sure, they possess, but 
these, as we saw, when ascribed to the gods, are but projections of human fears 
and desires. 

‘Now, what is it that makes spirits and go<ls divine? Latently it is the fact that, 
on the one hand, they are like mind: as forms and as functions they are mental 
in origin and nature. On tlie other hand, they lack the qualities of subslance winch 
holds mind enthralled. They are, therefore, (!is<*mho(lied minds, minds freed from 
the limitations of substance, of bodies. Mind re|iev<-d of substance', removed from 
space and time, and projeeled as a disernhodiee! spirit into the universe, becomes 
a divinity. Is not mind itself, then, a divinity,* the divine principle residing in man 
under the limitations of space and time and snbstanre? 

‘That mind may eventually prove to he the only divinity need not here concern 
us. All 1 claim is that if the gods created by mind unto its likeness are recognized 
by us as divine, then mind, their moulder and creator, belongs to the realm of the 
divine, is divine: 

. ‘I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-Life to spell: • 

And by and by my Soul returned to me. 

And answered, “I myself am Ileav’n and IlelL” ’ ^ 

* Omar Khayyam. 

A. Coldenweiser, Robots or Gods, (Repriii'jed by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc.) . 
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On the skeletal framework of these basic notions the systematizing 
thought of the priest weaves its elaborate and multi-coloured fabric; 
rapturously the story-teller plays with it. In this realm human imagina- 
tion, unchecked by criticism and objective reference, reaches marvel- 
lous heights of complexity and virtuosity. Mylh-rnaking is a self- 
fertilizing pursuit. Nurtured in the medium of extraneous motives and 
purposes, it presently becomes an end in itself. Wundt was emphatically 
right in dwelling at length on the wondrous ways of myth-building 
fancy. The supernatural, moreover, although spun out of mind stuff, 
is more than a mere mental pastime to be played with in hours of leisure. 
Far from it. Emphatically it is pul to work in the service of man in his 
everyday pursuits and, as will presently be shown once more, it fills in 
the gaps and blank spots left by industry, at best only partially efifec- 
tive. 

Supernaturalism, once established, becomes firmly entrenched. Why 
indeed should it not persist? Under primitive conditions of life and 
knowledge no ground is forthcoming for rejecting any of its conclu- 
sions or theories. They are neither unreasonable, nor uninteresting, nor 
unaesthelic. On the contrary, the figm^its of supernaturalisni are 
aesthetically attractive. They have beauty of thought, form, and move- 
ment, and abound in delightful samples of logical coherence. Last but 
not least, supernaturalisin seems to work even better than does industry, 
for all its common sense and ingenuity. 

Granted the tenets of supernaturalism are not true — but what is 
truth? Shielded by the warm intimacy of psychological reality, super- 
naturalism may well dispense with the truth of objective verification. 

In supernaturalism as in science, experience and imagination are 
w^edded together. In supernaturalisin imagination works upon experi- 
ence accepted in faith and naivety; in science, experience utilized by 
imagination is critically sifted with reference to its objective verifiabil- 
ity. The way towards a world view adopted by supernaturalism is the 
easier way; it follows the spontaneous tendencies of the mind, it oper- 
ates with experience accepted without question, with smoothly working 
associations, with automatic projections and objectifications of mental 
states, with the play of fancy born of an unencumbered imagination. The 
way towards a scientific world view, on the contrary, is devious airi hard 
to tre^d. The spontaneous «tendencies of the mind, which here also. are 
in operation, must now be constantly controlled to satisfy the demands 
of criticisnj, merciless logic, objective reference. An attempt at such 
refiiiements, if essayed in primitive ^Kionditions, would fail; but no 
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such attempt is made. For the lime being the riddles of the universe are 
solved without residue by supernaturalisni. 

Supernaturalism, it is true, cannot altogether escape occasional con- 
flicts with objective reality. From these it invariably emerges victori- 
ous, for it refers its failures to the same mechanisms by which it achieves 
its successes. If magic fails, it is magic that is held responsible for the 
failure. 

In primitive life, as we saw, conformity is the watchword. Here, even 
more markedly than elsewhere, the organized community is despotic in 
act and dogmatic in thought.^ The full weight of tribal dogma is in- 
voked in support of supernaturalism. The offender in act, word, or 
thought is here not merely a crank or nonconformist but a heretic. His 
offence is not merely a social transgression but a sacrilege. In cases of 
such gravity, dogma invokes the gods themselves to take up arms in 
self-defence. And so they do: when a taboo is transgressed, the punish- 
ment is automatic and magical.^ 

To illustrate how soc ial rule may inteifero with the ‘freedom of thought.’ one 
example. Among the Trobrianders (Northwest Melanesia) a mother and her 
children are of ‘one body’; the father, on the other hand, is a ‘stranger,’ and is 
regarded as having nothing to do with procreation. This notwithstanding, the 
natives claim that children never resemhle their motjier, each other, or, in fact, 
any of their blood-rcdativcs. When such resemblances are poinK^d out to them, 
they deny the fact and are shocked and offended. To say ‘thy face ihy sister’s’ 
to a Trobriander is to offend him mortally. The children, it is claimed, do resemble 
the father. The fact that he is always about and witli the mother is held accountable 
for the resemblance: ‘It coagulates (moulds) the face of tlie child; for always he 
lies with her, they sit together.’ 

Thus the resemblance to the father is always claimed even though contrary 
to fact (for such is the social theory), hut arouses no thought cd his part in pro- 
creation (for this is contrary to social theory). The resemblance to the mother, 
on the contrary, or to any maternal relative, is ‘not seen,’ though often apparent. 
Thus all thought of the relation of blood to physical resemblance is effectively 
checked. 

In this way observations are prevented or perverted, and what might have 
become a source of fruitful biological speculation is nipped in the hud. (Mali- 
now'ski. The Sexual Life, of SavageSy vol. I, pp. 203 seq. ) 

The early emergence of theological dogma is striking hut feasible. As stated 
elsewhere, attitudes and ideas horn of imagination and sustained by faith require 
dogma to insure them against doubt, and the dogma is supplietl by the organized 
society. 

The yux of the situation lies in education. 3'he truths of industry arc demonstrable. 
The |lfc>*nts or old men may, therefore, discuss llicim and give real reasons. Super- 
natfiralism cannot be demonstrated, or at best, onl>» casually so. Here one e^n only 
proffer ‘good reasons.’ Dogma is by far the most comfortable way out. Do we not 
find that in matters where adequate reasons fail, as in religion, morals, politics, 
etiquette, modern educators either provide such ‘good reasons,’ that ii?, rationalistic 
fictions ad hoc, or they take recourse '\o dogma? 
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Thus firmly entrenched on the intellectual side and fenced in by social 
imperatives, supernaturalism is further enhanced by powerful emo- 
tions. 

When dealing with religious origins or revivals, I placed due em- 
phasis on the psychology of conversion. Stirring personal experience 
with the divine, it will be remembered, is crucial here. Matter-of-fact 
experience with natural things and events, though constant and continu- 
ous, takes place in an atmosphere of emotional casualness. The super- 
natural, even among primitives, comes in spurts, but when it comes it 
does so with a bang. Typical here are the guardian-spirit cults of the 
American Indian. The setting in which they occur is calculated to arouse 
the emotions to the utmost. The youth is alone, starved, expectant. For 
days and nights the atmosphere about him has been athrob with mystical 
potency. Finally the vision comes. The emotional thrill is tremendous. 
It burns its way into his very soul, leaving an indelible mark.^'^ 

And once more there is a social side in the form of ceremonialism. 
Ritual punctuates the life of the individual, marking critical periods: 
war and the chase, initiation, death, burial. Rhythms, dances, songs, sym- 
bols, decorum. Surrounded by his mates, duming with fervour, the in- 
dividual is overwhelmed. What transpires here is beyond argument or 
doubt. The sacred, the "st^crets,’ hold sw^ay.^^ 

Congenial as a vision and effective as practice, supernaturalism, then, 
is also stirring to the emotions. In the face of the mystic complex, reason 
and objectivity, though invited l)y matter-of-fact expericmce, could not 
take firm root in tlie mind of man. Succ:essful in the level of industry 
and certain other forms of behaviour, reason capitulated in the domain 
of thought before the more direct, more brilliant, and more sweeping 
concjuests of supernaluralism. 

It will be seen that technique, on the one hand, and religion and magic, 

'^^On the whole, the conditions of primitive life favour supernaturalism, for the 
mystical world view thrives on traditionalism, whereas the materialistic world view 
imbe<lded in industry with its rationality and matter-of-factness, is served best by 
change and mobility. 

The conservatism of ritual cannot he sufficiently stressed. In ritual, a con- 
servative society is present as a crowd. Its crowd character reacts upon its con- 
servatism, enhancing it. No deviation is possible here. Not possible, because it will 
not be tolerated. Not possible, <jlso, because in a performance— and a one 

— each item interlocks witli the^r(‘st. Omitting a song, changing a dance step, mis- 
placing* a participant or an object, makes the whole thing go wrong. With good 
reason difficult parts of a ritual are always carefully rchearsc<l. 

Now a ritual, as we saw, carries a messag^c which lies in its meanings. This 
message is as clear-cut and precise as its chicle. The relation between life and 
ritual, as a system of meanings, is recifirocal: ritual mirrors life; then life, turning 
reflection to its own image, is guided by ritual. « 
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on the other, present from one angle the opposite poles of the primitive 
attitude. Industry stands for common sense, knowledge, skill, objective 
matter-of-fact achievejnent. Religion stands ior mysticism, a subjective 
translation of experience, a substitution of mental states for external 
realities and a reification of such states into presumed existences in a 
realm which in part is ’another* world but in part also belongs to Hhis^ 
world, in so far as the two worlds interpenetrate. It is this latter feature 
which deserves to be noted here. 

Industry cannot wholly escape the intrusions of mysticism. Not only 
that industrial undertakings — the building of a house or canoe, the be- 
ginning or conclusion of field work — are accompanied by rituals, sanc- 
tions which place a lialo about particular techniques and render them 
immune to change; but also: thinking about techniques tends to merge 
with other thinking al^oul strange and puzzling things — it becomes mys- 
tical. The construction of an arrow is guidexl by tlic lessons of experience, 
and so it is a good arrow; but the proliered explanation of its effective- 
ness is magical. 

We must not forget that in any given society at any given time, the 
vast majority of devices and* techniques are used not by those wlio in- 
vented them but by individuals who were taught the use of these pre- 
existing techniques and devices. In a world full of strange tilings these 
concoctions of man are among the strangest. Failing to discern the 
shrewdness of man behind the tool, the primitive credits it to the divine. 

Social Life 

The role of social organization as a determinant of thought and atti- 
tude is more elusive. I need not again emphasize the prevailing con- 
servatism of the primitive group exc'cpt in one respect: the sub-division 
into families, clans, secret societies, and tlie like, still further enhances 
conformity and strengthens authority, inside these smaller units, the 
patterns and idea-systems (Teggart) of the tribe do not encounter op- 
position, as is frequently the case in modern society. On the contrary: 
consisting so often of ‘brothers’ in blood, fiction, or function, these social 
units constitute groups of cultural conformity within wdiich the principle 

of^atfflisrity holds easy sway. This applies e^^pccially to the social phase 

* » 

This need not surprise us. When walchinj^ llie legion-handed performance of 
a printing press in operation or sensing the invisible work of an electric power 
station, immaculate and ominous, do not exclaim: ‘It is like magic!’ fVnd this term 
describes our state of mind more aee^wately than we shoiiltl care i(j admit. If# the 
machine were to do something not merely strange but impossible, the beholder, 
unless properly equipped, would *hot be able to tell the difference. 
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of life, in the narrow sense, such as morals, rituals, mores, social customs, 
etiquette. In other domains, it is well to repeat here, social imperatives 
slacken somewhat. In economic pursuits and industry, as well as in 
artistic techniques, conformity, as we saw, is possible only within limits. 
For here the individual must reckon with the results of his personal ex- 
perience. These must be heeded, society or no society. And further: 
hunting, fishing, building, pottery- or basket-making, crafts in general, 
are less uniform and conservative than the ideas about these things; 
military techniques are less conservative than the notions about war. 
Religion, from one angle, must be classed with morality, social functions, 
and the rest, for tiie techniques of religion — magical acts and the like — 
are proof against objective experience.^ 

Granting the mystic proclivities of the primitive mind, social organiza- 
tion furnishes a fertile field for the expression of such proclivities. We 
saw how in religion psychic relations become, through projection, ob- 
jective fact. Thus the association of things in idea easily passes into 
ascription of objective bonds or even attribution of common nature. 
Things, beings, acts, which occur together in time or in space, things 
that are in contact or form parts of a wln'de, interpenetrate, become as 
one. A man is identified with his totemic animal, and both, as in Australia, 
are one with a wooden slab. A weapon which inflicts a wound may also 
heal it. The nails, hair, picture, name, of a person cannot readily be 
detached from him; unless special equally magical precautions are taken, 
tlieir fates are linked for good or evil. A tiling sacred or unclean radiates 
its essence — infection spreads from it. It may not be touched, seen, spoken 
of, except in strictly prescribed ways. 

All this we know. What, it may be asked, is the connexion with social 
units? It lies in their functions. A clan, for example, will in its functions 
have reference to property, art, ritual, medicinal rites, a species of ani- 
mal. All these things and processes are brought together as functions of 
a social unit. In the minds of the component individuals, they inter- 
penetrate and merge. This psychological association is translated into 
objective relationships. Thus there comes into being what Levy-Bruhl 
calls a ‘^cycle of participation.’ This mystic complex promptly becomes 
traditional. Spontaneous tendency is reinforced by dogma. The outlines 


critical reader might taj^e exception to the proposition that ideas are more 
conserJative than acts or arts. ‘Is it not true? he might remark, ‘that in modern 
days such “arts” as agriculture or housekeex^ing are still conservative, whereas 
ideas, here and tliere at least, tend to be free?’ Though true, this docs not contra- 
dict the statement in the text. CuUural ctyadilions apart, ideas are more plastic 
than arts. They can go further, in botft conformity and heresy, than the arts which 
can be neither wholly conforming nor wholly free,* 
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of each cycle of participation, moreover, are brought into relief by juxta- 
position to other similar cycles clustering about the other social units in 
the tribe 

And, as in religion, the final touch is added by ceremonialism. Peri- 
odically, in a setting of thrill, ecstasy, and terror, the human battery is 
recharged, idealionally and emotionally. More elTectively, perhaps, than 
any other single factor, this ritual reliving of the cycle of participation 
places it far beyond the range of analysis, doubt, or criticism. To this 
effect a share is contributed by symbolism, more often than not the sym- 
bolism of art. In the whirl of ritual colours, shapes, patterns, masks, 
tunes, rhythms, and words, all carry their vicarious message, and the 
message, once more, is the cycle of participation, the mystic complex. 
Concrete, tangible, visible, and audible to all, the art-symbol radiates 
back to the tribesmen the thoughts and emotions it had once absorbed 
from them in the contacts of life. 


Artistic Life 

This brings us to the consideration of art. Art as technique appears 
at the edges of skill, expertness, virtuosity. The conditions of primitive 
life, as we saw, favour the emergence of these achievements and the latter 
again pave the way for art. This applies to the plastic arts but also to 
song, dance, and story. When Havelock Ellis said that the primitives 
danced their way through life, the exaggeration was pardonable. In 
dance and song they find exercise and enjoyment, but also a periodic 
outlet for pent-up emotions — a safety valve against a society which at 
best fits a’ bit tightly over original nature — as well as ample oppor- 

We saw a while ago a striking example of this in loiemism. But totemism here 
figures but as one of a class. Families, local groups, religious societies, fulfil similar 
functions. 

It is also to be noted that the difference between primitive and modern is here 
one of degree rather than of kind. In religion, law, politics, we observe how things, 
persons, acts, become sanctified through association with exalted institutions; 
while social groups — families, colleges, political parties -cemtinue to preserve the 
emotional values of society, thus enhancing their consolidation and interpenetra- 
lion. 

Two institutions common in primitive society are illuminating in this con- 
nexion. ^ne is the orgiastic licence which often follows upon a ritualistic period, 
the.oilTtu the feature of clowning which occurs ifi secret societies. Both may be 
envis*aged as a protest against constraining and excessive standardization, •in the 
post-ritualistic sexual orgy, as for example in central Australia, the natives freely 
transgress the otherwise rigid sexual taboos. These prohibitions are set-aside during 
a moment of communal licence (it* must, of course, be remembered that, were 
the forbidden not pleasurable, hence d^irabke, it would not have to be forbidden). 
Similarly in the case of the clown— his function is to break the rules. In attire, move- 
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tunity for skilled performance, gratification of vanity, stimulation and 
satisfaction of the sex urge. On such occasions there are performers and 
spectators, not always carefully separated. Together the group experi- 
en^ces a physical, aesthetic, and emotional enhancement of life. 

In all these forms of art — plastic, vocal, narrative, histrionic, choreo- 
graphic — the pattern exacts conformity to a ‘harnessed art’ (Von den 
SteineiTs ^gebundene KunsL^). But here as in other prijiiinve situations, 
the negative aspect of pattern must not he overestimated; the norm may 
be rigid, but it is accepted as something given, therefore beyond question 
or dispute. Within the norm, ample opportunity is provided for indi- 
viduality, skill, and achievement. 

As will have been gathered from what was said about ceremonialism, 
the intellectual aspect of primitive art centres in symbolism. Properly 
speaking symbolic art ceases to be art in the true sense. Functioning no 
longer as ‘significant form’ — significant, that is, in and by itself — it now 
lends itself to vicarious and vehicular purposes. From the moment when 
art becomes the carrier of a message, what counts is no longer the carrier 
but the message it carries.^'* 

Primitive mind, as already revealed in rgligion and ritual, lends itself 
admirably to the administration of symbolic functions. The difficulty 
the primitive experiences in shaking off associations of any sort, as well 
as the ease with which he passes from the subjective to the objective, real 
or presumed, conspire to make him symbol-minded. With a facility sur- 
prising to us, he is wont to see or hear one thing and experience another. 
As a result primitive culture is shot through with symbolic connexions. 
War and the chase, property and sex, status, rank and personal valour, 
are all linked up with these eloquent signs which, vocal at all times and 
vociferous in ritual, bind value to value and man to man by bonds of 
common meaning and shared emotion. 

Primitive Culture as a Whole 

Turning at last to primitive life and thought in its totality and rooted 
in a local culture, we find it differing in certain respects from the more 
complex and less restricted civilizations of history. Like a plant rooted 

merit, lanfj^uage, he does the ofiposile of the prescribed and proper. is 

shocke^l — into amusement, however, not protest. Ttie clown’s behaviour is a vicarious 
gesture of the group, a gesture of liberation from the pressure of exacting routine. 
He is a sort of a positive scapegoat. 

^^Mt may noted in passing as possibly sigrjificant, that from primitive times on- 
wards, the highest and most perfect prodnete of art in materials, movements, story, 
or drama, are found outside of symbol isrn. 
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in its soil, a primitive culture grows up in its locality and becomes firmly 
entrenched in, it. By innumerable bonds of interest, knowledge and in- 
teraction, it is tied to that bit of the natural scene which happens to be 
its home. In the light of other standards and a superior sophistication, 
the native may be an ignorant person, but he is well versed in his im- 
mediate surroundings. His knowledge is empirical — much of it is error — 
but it suffices for the purposes of life. It permits him to obtain from nature 
what he wants and, within limits, when he wants it. Such a relationship to 
be effective must be dynamic, and so it is. It consists of activities, of 
efforts purposefully exercised. All members of the group, barring only 
the small children, the very aged and the sick, share in these efforts. The 
business of physical living is here an active, continuous, day-by-day 
affair. Much of the available time and human energy is absorbed in it. 
This also is the domain of skills. Primitives know how to use their bodies 
and their tools. Though arduous, many of these activities are also pleas- 
urable. They keep one on the alert. This aspect of life, so often reduced 
to a minimum in our own vicarious living, is here developed to the full. 

Primitive culture is compact. We know how restricted are its geo- 
graphical and historical hori/.ons. Though notorious for its limitations, 
localism has its compensating virtues. Living in familiar surroundings, 
dealing with familiar things, seeing familiar faces, may not be conducive 
to inlelleclual breadth or adventurousness of spirit, but attitudes are 
genuine, convictions strong, knowledge is solid. Reading about the Tar 
away’ in newspapers and the Tong ago’ in books may lend the average 
modern a certain veneer of sophistication. The spread is wide but the 
substance thin, the resulting knowledge little more than presumption and 
affectation. There is little sham in primitive culture. The native’s world 
is compact and thick with content. What it means it means, and the 
primitive is very much of one piece with it. 

As a process, we can see, primitive culture is dynamic and vibrant; 
as content it is traditional. Prt^servation is the watchword. Radical 
changes are as rare as are criticisms of the status quo of visions of im- 
provement. In attempting to evaluate this cultural situation, it is, how- 
ever, easy to go astray. In a culture quickened by progressive outlooks, 
individual traditionalism becomes reaction, perhaps betraying an igno- 
rant of* callous indifference to some precious values of the group. Not 
so \vhcr<^ traditionalism is the order of the day. Here it becomes th^ goal 
for much ardent endeavour. It must be known. It will be understood. 
It is accepted as wisdom. If properly wielded, it becomes g source of 
power. The tribal old man. steeped in tradition, is an artist, after a fash- 
ion, and an art critic. He is an expert in form and a keen censor of the 
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fitness of things. Those familiar at first hand with traditional cultures 
know the charm of such a personage; there is wisdom here and dignity, 
considered judgment, inflexible conviction, a matured sense of values. 
One immersed in the modern world where change is common and the 
necessity for change a favourite slogan, knows only too well that many 
current values are not worth preserving, but he is likely to forget that 
the sense that existing values are worth preserving is a great asset; it is 
itself a cultural value. Living for the future breeds enthusiasm and 
keeps one on the go; but it is likely to detract from one’s appreciation 
and enjoyment of the present in which, when all is said, one must live. 
The primitives live by the past but also in and for the present. Theirs 
is a restricted life and a small world. Space and time have cut it to a 
slight scale, but it has wholeness, this world of the primitives, and depth, 
and the wholesome feel of immediacy. With an ardour unmarred by 
criticism or vision, the primitives make the best of the here and now. 
Comparisons are invidious. Something is lost, something is gained. 
Viewed without prejudice, it is a life, not unworthy of humans and 
possessing a charm all its own. 



Chapter XXVI 

THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


There are two sides in all situations, 
that of the driver and that of the mule. 

An old adage. 

Wliat Civilization Does to the Primitives 

At different times in the history of civilization and in many different 
places individuals and groups belonging to a higher culture have come 
in contact with their primitive contemporaries. When such contacts were 
restricted to casual visits by merchants or travellers or seekers for the 
exotic, they were innocent of cultural consequences. Neither the prim- 
itives nor the moderns were to any marked degree influenced or affected 
by such contacts. This, liowever, belongs to tlie past generations. Today 
White man’s civilization is everywhere cncroacliing upon primitive 
domains. The territories of the primitives, whether in Australia, the 
South Seas, Asia, Africa, or the two Americas, have simply been taken 
possession of by peoples and nations who could command irresistible 
tools of conquest. Almost invariably, these conquests were bloody, con- 
scienceless, and devastating to the natives. The higher Indian civiliza- 
tions of Peru, Mexico, and Yucatan have gone down before the fire-arms 
of armoured Spaniards. With minor variations, a similar process took 
place in the conquest of Siberia by the Russian Cossacks, the occupation 
of Australia by English colonists and convicts, the dismemberment of 
native Africa, the ‘winning’ of North America by the English and French 
settlers of the United States and Canada, or the partotioning of the 
islands of the South Seas between the French, British, German, Dutch, 
and American nations. 

The prime object and major outcome of these expansions of White 
civilization was, as everyone knows, the economic exploitation of these 
terrffori^s, which contained untold wealthMn raw materials, as well 
as cheap or free labour. While this was happening on a world sca^e, an- 
other and older process was also taking place, namely, the settlement in 
different native domains, and Tor more or less prolonged period^ of 
residence, of missionaries whose function it was to carry the Gospel 
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to the heathens and wherever possible to baptize them. The net outcome 
of these historic events represents perhaps the ugliest and most shame- 
ful chapter in the history of mankind. Natives were massacred, ex- 
ploited, pauperized, and speaking generally, they have been permitted 
or induced to lose their culture and to degenerate physically. 

Some aspects of this tragedy were, perhaps, unavoidable, for ex- 
ample, the ease with which natives in different parts of the world fell 
prey to White man’s diseases, such as measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, and the like. While the problem of immunity is still very 
much of a puzzle to the biologist and physician, the facts of crude ex- 
perience indicate beyond a shadow of a doubt that new diseases are 
especially devastating to a population. This factor has invariably been 
magnified by the inadequate medical provisions characteristic of colonial 
affairs. But there were other aspects, for example alcoholism, which 
was everywhere imposed upon the natives notwithstanding the overt 
professions and regulations to the contrary. 

This is, however, a text-book of anthropology, not a treatise on inter- 
national morals. I cannot, tlierefore, pursue any further the morbid tale 
of the particular ways in which White man* conceived of his burden and 
the price tlie primili\es were made to pay for the privilege of knowing 
and worshipping a true God. What interests us here as anthropologists 
is more particularly the cultural degeneration of the natives. Minor 
variations in cultures, when they appear and function in the historical 
contact of peoples, seem to be among the most powerful incentives of 
development and progress. But there is a limit to the cultural disparity 
between two groups in contact wdiich can be resolved with relative 
safety. When the disparity is extreme, as in this case, there is danger. 
This refers to both parties concerned. It is often forgotten that the 
degeneration of natives in colonial territories runs parallel with the de- 
terioration of the Whites, who more often than not ‘go native,’ lose their 
moral stamina, self-respect, and whatever other items of humanity they 
may have possessed. It was easy to overlook this factor in view of the 
fact that the contacts here involved took place in native territory and 
the number of Whites participating in them was relatively slight in com- 
parison to the masses of native population. 

But this aspect also we t;»iay let pass to turn to the major ^o^lem, 
namely' the cultural deterioration of the natives themselves. The in- 
troduction of White man’s manufactures and tools invariably led to 
the demoralization and ultimate decay of native crafts. White man’s 
de\^ces proved so alluring, were^^o lifiudy, and on the whole so cheap, 
that natives everywhere fell upon these ipnovations with zest. When a 
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good tool or a handy article can be had without effort and for a very 
small cost, the laborious and time-consuming techniques of the prim- 
itives naturally recede. The same happens to the social and political 
aspects of the native culture. The chiefs, rnediciiie-men, and other leaders 
and dignitaries of the primitives cannot maintain their prestige in the 
presence of colonial officials or missionaries whose might is supported 
by the armed power and moral authority of the White stranger. A boss 
who has a boss over him is no boss at all, and so the chiefs became mere 
figureheads utilized by the foreigners for their own purposes but no 
longer enjoying the confidence or respect of their own brethren — 
especially not of the young, who naturally are most easily influenced and 
begin to fall away from their old ways and allegiances. They themselves, 
however, come to live a life strangely devoid of content, ambition, or 
purpose. Racial prejudice or its twin, social snobbishness, bars the 
way to their adequate participation in the culture of the White intruders. 
Their own culture, on the other hand, no longer offers them any ob- 
jectives worthy of effort oi sacrifice. Thus they find themselves in a 
cultural vacuum, serving the White master for whatever little favours 
or emoluments may fall t(\ their share, and wasting their lives and 
their substance in dissipation, an existence not so much immoral, per- 
haps, as amoral, for a cultural in-between has no morality. 

Similarly with religion. The beatific aspects of Christianity must 
everywhere have appeared strangely remote to the natives. To them, 
at any rate, the Garden of Eden, though at times accej)led as a matter 
of superficial faith, must liave seemed a very remote and unreal place. 
The imposition upon natives, still half immersed in their own traditional 
attitudes’ of a system of belief and worshi]) which could establish no 
contacts with their behaviour, interests, or understanding, constitutes 
perhaps the most stupid act of racial pride and cultural snobbishness 
ever perpetrated by Wliite civilization. iMany individual representatives 
of the Christian religion have, of course, functioned to the benefit and 
help of the natives, but these are mere exceptions in tin? totality of this 
wasteful and absurd process of mass conversion imposed upon a world 
of ‘heathens.’ 

Nor is this all. Paraphrasing the familiar saying, the natives might be 
pictured as uttering, ‘Let us eat, drink, and^ be merry, for short of this 
we.are Jead already.’ When life offers nothing, its little petty pleasures 
and excitements may at least be exploited while physical existence per- 
sists. Now precisely this has been observed and recorded again and 
again from all corners of the caxth. When Rivers mournfully refer« to 
the Melanesians as ‘dying from boredom, wiien we hear about the 
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native migrants of Siberia that they are losing their zest for life, when 
the American Indians, especially the men, are represented by government 
officials as lazy, indolent parasites devoid of all stamina and ambition, 
these are merely different formulae for the same fundamental fact that 
life in a cultural void is no life at all for man, and this is precisely the 
tragic setting bestowed upon the natives by the intrusion of White man 
and his civilization. 

The ^Essential KaffiE at Bay, To particularize for a moment. The ‘in- 
stinctive’ because ‘primitive’ socialism of the South African Kaffir must 
be distinguished — Sarah Gertrude Millin correctly holds — from the 
‘self-conscious’ and ‘deliberate’ socialism of the modern European. The 
land of the native camp or Kraal belongs to the community. The chief 
is no more than its trustee. Under this system destitution is impossil)le; 
whosoever needs assistance receives it unquestioningly. A fellow- 
tribesman is a ‘brother’ and is treated as one. At the same lime the 
tribe is responsible not merely for the well-being and security but for 
the misdeeds of its members. ‘Owning things/ as an individual, is not 
part of the native Kaffir’s ambition. 

The intrusion of the European changes t^ll this. As ‘the Kaffir drives 
the animal,’ we are told, so ‘the European drives the Kaffir.’ When the 
Kaffir goes to town, to seek employment, the European way of life creeps 
up on him with his job. He no longer accepts his country brother as 
an equal. The latter, again, looks down upon the town Kaffir for per- 
forming menial tasks for his foreign masters. 

Though the black tribesmen continue to increase in number, the 
lands assigned to them have shrunk. Being incapable of mastering in- 
tensive agriculture in a hurry, the Kaffir finds himself confronted with 
economic dearth. Literally driven to the city, he is now dependent upon 
any employment that may be thrown open to him. There he may be seen 
as one of a motley crowd of job-seekers dressed in discarded European 
clothing, ‘the unrelated, the filthy, the unsightly rags that not the most 
degraded white man would wear.’ To the average European these dis- 
inherited natives are ‘niggers,’ a human variety of a half-domesticated 
animal. Here, as in other regions where white and native are brought 
face to face, there seems to be no escape from this tragic predicament, 
nor a remedy for it. No repiedy, that is, short of a recognitioi^*oy the 
part of the European that ^he white man’s burden’ presents an oppor- 
tunity for cultural achievement which would require not intelligence 
alone, but sympathy, understanding, an^ patience, infinite patience.^ 

« • 

1 The Kaffir material is gleaned frorfii Sarah Gertrude Millin’s enlightened book. 
The South Africans, pp. 237-244. t 
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* School-boy* Superiority Complex. Much has been said in these pages 
about the role of education, for good or evil. In his book. Must England 
Lose India? Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Osburn, not a radical nor an 
Indian nationalist, but an English official who wants England to keep 
India, holds the English school system, especially the institution of 
boy-prefects, responsible for the behaviour of Englishmen in India and 
the ensuing problems. Writes the Colonel: 

‘Young men who have recently left Public Schools and Universities 
admit that their outlook, and especially their attitude towards those 
they are afterwards called upon to govern, is influenced by what may be 
called the Scliool-prefect mind — it is, in fact, “cheek’' for anyone not 
of the same race or antecedents to question their opinion or action. 

‘This complex of “cheek” remains fixed throughout the lives of very 
many ex-Public School men. Orders, however rash, unreasonable, or 
unjust, or however brusquely or even insolently given, must be obeyed, 
or the offending one will be treated with insult or with the physical 
violence which a prefect of an English Public School- — who is himself 
little more than a child — may inflict on a somewliat smaller child — 
some third-form boy who (fares to question his authority, or whose 
manner he dislikes, or who is not sufficiently submissive and subservient 
to satisfy the amour prop re of his lordship the prefect. 

‘The English upper classes, even from their earliest years, are thus 
taught to exalt Authority — even when it is wielded by a school-boy 
in his teens — and abase Reason. Unfortunately other races have the 
temerity to imagine that Authority that is intolerant of Reason is not 
an Authority to command moral support or respect, even though it be 
backed up by the prefect’s cane, or the boot of an irritable official. 

‘As a result of this early training, we have now got to the stage when 
we consider it to be “cheek” for a Belgian or a Hindu or a member 
of some weaker race than our own to demand social or economic equal- 
ity or to argue against our decisions. One hears the word “cheek” used 
frequently whenever any weaker or smaller power lays claim to some 
disputed island or territory. We have, in short, the prefectorial-complex 
— a state of mind quite incompatible with the theory embodied in the 
Covenajpt of the League of Nations. 

‘.Ttte [printer’s] “proofs” of these incident were submitted to several 
young men who have recently left Eton and Harrow and other Public 
Schools, some of them as prefects. They were returned with the admis- 
sion that they exemplified the* prefectorial attitude — the school-bo^’s 
domination-complex. It is supposed tlftit the playing of games and the 
much belauded discipline of team work acts as an antidote. But why 
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do we deny that one of the main objects of games is to defeat — and 
just that much humiliate — our fellow-men, and so proportionately in- 
crease our own pride and self-confidence, qualities by no means already 
lacking in the average young Englishman of the Public School class. 
The team spirit-— so unattractive to us when it shows itself in the dis- 
cipline of the wolf-pack or in the combination of a gang of cat burglars 
— has of course its good co-operative side, it also works as a form of 
esprit de corps against inconvenient questions in the House of Commons, 
as we discovered during the Irish Rebellion. 

'The maxim concerning “Never hit a man excepting your own size” 
has, since the Boer War, become unfashionable. It would hardly suit 
the Public School system where a prefect, himself little more than a 
child, and at the most neurotic, irritable and erotic period in his life, 
is allowed to flog and to “discipline” the smaller children. Anyone who 
has been himself a prefect at a Public School knows that the system — ■ 
if it can be called a system— saves the schoolmaster a good deal of 
trouble. The schoolmaster will tell the parents that it has a good “hard- 
ening” effect. Not long ago the House of Commons was informed by an 
ex-Harrovian Prime Minister that when *'the Almighty had anything 
“hard” to be done he found an Englishman to do it. The spectacle of an 
old Harrovian of the upper middle classes rendering a kind of “first- 
aid” to The Creator of the starry Universe would not, of course, raise 
a laugh at Harrow — perhaps after two thousand years of gloom a Phar- 
isee may have laughed in the Underworld.’ ~ 

Indian Administration Under Commissioner John Collier 

It is not possible here to review^ the ugly and humiliating record of 
American official dealings with the Indians in the past. Only a word as 
to the land tenure of the Indians before the General Allotment Act of 
1887. Previous^to this time Indian reservations were owned in common, 
title remaining in the tribe. Every member of the tribe could own as 
much land as he could beneficially use. His house and other improve- 
ments passed on to his heirs but he could not alienate and dispose of a 
square foot of tribal soil. Those reservations which escaped allotment 
have as much and frequently more land than they contained ^)b years 
ago. Through the General •Allotment Act the Government proceeded to 
break up the reservations to attach to each Indian there living a tract 

of land as his individual property, and to throw the part of the reserva- 

• « 

2 Lieulenanl-Coloiiel Arthur Osburn* Must England Lose India? (Reprinted by 
permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.) • 
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tion not used in this individual land distribution open to Wliite settle- 
ment. Thus the Indian was to become an individualized farmer and as- 
sume all of White man’s burden with a comparatively small trust period 
during which the privilege of mortgaging and selling his land was denifed 
him. 

After allotment the individualized land began to slip out of the 
Indian owner’s hand at high speed. When the trust })ei iod expired and 
the Indian was declared '“competent,’ he disposed of his land in short 
order, spent tlie proceeds, and went to live with his relatives, and when 
an allotted Indian died, the usual impossibility to make an equitable 
partition of the land forced the sale, not to Indians but to those who had 
the money to buy, to the waiting White people. Thus allotment dissipated 
and continues to dissipate the Indian estate. 

In lo87 the Indians were owners of 136,340,950 acres of the best land. 
In 1933 they were owners of 47,31 1,099 acres of which a full 20,000,000 
acres were desert or semi-desert. Tlie surface value of the Indian owned 
lands had shrunken 90% in 46 years. Of the residual hind, 7,032,237 
acres (the most convertible of the remnant) weie await iiig a ‘’knock- 
down sale’ to tlie Whites a s^tile conducted by the Government itself usu- 
ally withoul reference to Indian choice — and of the usable land still 
owned by tlie allotted Indians a full three-quarters was aln'ady pos- 
sessed and used by Whites under the allotment-leasing system. Such 
land is tax-exemj)t, and when it was seized (by cattlemen, sheepmen, 
farmers, and grain corporations) they reajied the benelit of tax- 
exemption. Since 1837, 150,000 Indians have been rendered totally 
landless. .The existing law — the practices mandatory or administratively 
inescapable under it — ensured tlie dispossession of the remaining al- 
lotted Indians within the present generation. 

In his A Bird' s Eye Vleiv of Indian Policy, Historic and Contemporary 
(submitted to the Subcommittee of the Appropriation Committee of the 
House of Represenlatives, December 30, 1935), (Commissioner Collier 
writes, in substance, as follows: The general Allotment Act of 1887 was 
ostensibly to lead the Indians into the individualistic property system of 
the White man and thereby, automatically, into the White man’s civiliza- 
tion and economic life. Actually, and intentionally also, it was put 
intoWaw^as a mechanism whereby, under cover of legality,' the Indians 
could be gradually divested of the lands ihviolately secured tc^ them 
through treaties and through valid grants. 

On its face a purely econoraic measure, the allotment Itiw actually 
was a weapon for cultural destructioi^ as well. Allotment was intenHed 
as a tool to destroy communhy and family ownership by individualizing 
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the land, and to destroy Indian community and family life by scatter- 
ing the Indians on to their individual (never their family) allotments. 

A colour of protection was thrown about the allotted Indians through 
the provision of a twenty-five-year trust period before the allottees could 
get absolute fee patent. The theory was that in these twenty-five years the 
Indian allottees would become hard-working and hard-boiled, prop- 
ertied individual citizens. But this beneficent tlieory was not implemented 
in action. There has never existed and there does not fully exist today, 
an adequate juvenile or adult educational system to fit Indians to be- 
come farmers, stockmen, woods-workers, or rural workers of any type. 
No sufficient provision of capital, equipment, housing, or livestock, 
through credit or through the wise use of Indian tribal and individual 
monies, was made in all these past years to enable Indians to wrest their 
livelihood from the soil. 

The Indians did not, in fact, successfully become individualized 
property owners. Their effective property sense was, and largely it re- 
mains, a tribal, group, and family property sense. As a result of the 
allotment system, during less than a half century, they have lost about 
90,000,000 acres of their lands. That is tw/o-thirds of all their land in 
area; four-fifths, at least, in value. They have lost it through the sale of 
their fee patented allotments, through the sale by the Government of 
their inherited allotted lands, and through the cession to, or seizure by 
the Government, for settlement by Whites, of the so-called ‘surplus’ 
lands, namely, the lands that were supposedly not needed by the Indians 
after each member of the tribe had his allotment, usually a meagre al- 
lotment of grazing land. 

The evils of allotment were not confined merely to the loss of land, 
as recorded by diminishing total quantities of land. Allotment and sub- 
sequent alienation checker-boarded many reservations to the extent of 
making the land unusable by Indians and forced its leasing to White 
cattlemen or farmers. Whatever excuse tJiere may doubtfully have been 
for the allotment of good agricultural land, there was no justification 
whatever for the allotment of grazing and timber lands, which generally 
can be productively managed only in large blocks. 

The Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934, strikes at the vicious 
system of land ownership by allotment. As to tliose tribes who Ifave ac- 
cepted it (176 in all) the* further allotment of land is debarred. The 
remaining unentered, ceded land is restored to the Indians on whose 
reservation^ where such land still exists and where a public school is 
sen^^ed thereby. ^ • 

The Commissioner holds that the blocking of further losses is not a 
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complete solution of the Indian land problem; he feels that much of the 
land must be restored to tribal ownership and additional land pro- 
vided. 

In tribal constitutions adopted pursuant to the Keorganization Act, 
provision is made for revesting allotted and heirship lands back in tribal 
ownership. The revestment is wholly voluntary. This revestment is 
especially needed in the case of grazing and timber lands, where tribal 
ownership is essential to good land management and to the use of the 
land by Indians instead of by Whites. Moreover the Reorganization Act 
sets up a land purchase program with a view to blocking up shredded 
reservations and ultimately to providing land for at least a part of the 
one hundred thousand landless Indians of today. The $2,000,000 land 
purchase authorization of the Reorganization Act permits only a snail’s 
pace when it is considered that the Indians need at least $60,000,000 
of additional land merely for a subsistence agriculture, and another 
$70,000,000 to come up to rural White living standards. Far greater 
land values have been taken from the Indians through the allotment 
system in the last forty years. 

Through the credit section of the Reorganization Act a further step 
towards restitution is taken. This section authorized ihe appropriation 
of $10,000,000 as a revolvitig loan fund to promote the economic de- 
velopment of Indian tribes and their members. 

‘The fund will prove to be too small,’ adds Mr. Collier, ‘but it is a 
beginning. The credit system thus created may well turn out to be a 
better system than While agricultural credit, because repayment of 
loans will be secured not by the mortgage system per se but by the mak- 
ing of careful farm management plans and by an advisory follow-up 
service which will keep the plans operating; above all, by the use of 
tlie group principle for the insuring of a thrifty use and a faithful re- 
payment of loans. Indian service experience already has proved that 
Indians, so guided and organized, are good credit risks, and can put 
their capital to work and repay it.’ ^ * 

The new" Indian policy, through the Reorganization Act and other- 
wise, seeks to reinstate the Indians as normally functioning units, in- 
dividual and group, into the life of the world. It makes them equal 
par^e^ in Indian administration. It permits the adoption of tribal con- 
stitution's, which when approved by the Se«relary of the Interi<jr and 
ratified by the tribe, cannot be arbitrarily revoked or altered. It provides 
further for the chartering of Indian corporations, compour;ded to pro- 

^ John Collier, A Bird's Eye View oj Indian Policy, Historic and Contemporary 
( 1935 ). 
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mote economic enterprises and to enter into contracts with counties and 
states whereby they may receive the local public welfare services ac- 
corded to other American citizens. These charters are safeguarded 
through being made irrevocable except by act of Congress. 

The response of the Indians to this opportunity for home rule has been 
enthusiastic, even overwhelming. That response was first indicated by 
the revolutionary step of submitting the proposed draft of the Reorgani- 
zation Act to the Indians themselves, so that their objections and sug- 
gestions could be taken into account in the final draft. And the Act itself, 
even when passed, was not forced upon the Indians. Its adoption was 
made optional. Up to December 31, 1935, elections on adoption or re- 
jection have been held by 263 tribes, of which 176 accepted the Act, 75 
rejected it, and 12 elections are in doubt. The enthusiasm of the Indians 
for home rule is indicated by the fact that on some reservations prac- 
tically 100% of the eligible voters, men and women, turned out to vote; 
on all the reservations which have voted, an average of 63 turned out, 
which is far above the usual turn-out of White voters in a Presidential 
election. Up to December 31, 1935, 21 tribal constitutions had been 
ratified; 5 had been rejected tind were being worked over for re- 
submission; and a number of charters of Incorporation were at various 
stages towards submission for ratification. 

Here again, the Reorganization Act seeks to get to the root of the 
problem, in two directions. In effect, it creates a special Indian Civil 
Service by permitting the Secretary of the Interior to set up standards 
for Indian employees and to appoint Indians who come up to these 
standards without regard to the Civil Service system. This provision is 
not intended, nor will it be administered in a manner, to lower the stand- 
ards of administration; but it does open the door to qualified Indians 
who are equipped through character and experience to take a dignified 
and res])onsible part in the guidance of their own people. 

But it is not enough merely to open the door. Indians must become 
systematically qualified to enter the door, as well as to enter into the 
professions and vocations of the White world. To that end, the Re- 
organization Act authorizes a loan fund of $250,000 a year for the vo- 
cational and higher education of Indians. Similar but much more 
limited loan funds have existed for some years. c 

During the present yearj‘250 Indian students are in univeri^ities* and 
colleges with the help of these funds and 125 are in vocational schools. 
Of this total, about two-thirds are studying subjects such as teaching, 
engineering, social service, business jind business administration, agri- 
culture, and forestry, that will fit them for future posts in and out of the 
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Indian service. It should be noted that in the opeiations carried out 
through emergency grants (Public Works Authority, Indian Emergency 
Conservation Work, Roads and Soil Conservation) Indians not only 
have done practically all of the rank-and-file work, but have been used 
to an extent heretofore unknown in the facilitating and supervising posts. 

With these funds, when they are released by the Comptroller-General, 
it is proposed to concentrate on a number of demonslrational rehabil- 
itation projects, in which groups of qualified Indian families will be 
launched on small-scale farming, stock-raising, and other rural indus- 
tries. 

Coupled with this, the Indian Service now has, for the first time in its 
history, through the co-operation of the Soil Conservation Service of 
the Department of Agricidture, adr;quate help to begin making system- 
atic, integral, long-range plans on a number of reservations, for eco- 
nomic and social rehabilitation as a factor in the saving of the soil. 
IiK^liided in this planning will be reorientation of Indian education 
to the needs of soil conservation and conservation land use. Substantial 
progress in this direction is already being made at the new day schools 
and community centers of the Navajo reservation and among the Pueblos 
elsewhere. 

Closely connected with the rehabilitation program are the Emergency 
Conservation Work and the Soil Conservation program on Indimi 
Reservations, d'he Emergejicy Conservation Work among the Indians — 
the Indian part of the Civilian Conservation Corps -has made enor- 
mous strides in the betterment of the Indian estate — through water- 
development, fencing, range- and forest-improvement, truck trails, 
erosion-control, and similar work. 

The Soil Conservation Service, during the past two years, has made 
great headway against the critical erosion and overgrazing problem on 
the Navajo Reservation, and it is initiating similar work among the 
New Mexico Pueblos and on the Wind River Reservation of Wyoming — 
work which will probably be extended later to still othfu- eroded reserva- 
tions. Probably half of the whole area of Indian land is badly run down 
through overgrazing, erosion, and the overcutting of timber. The Indian 
Reorganization Act makes mandatory the permanent good managemenl 
of thyse lands, in order to stop the depletion of their natural resources. 

G«nic Co-ordination Act of 193T likewise makes mandatory the 
permanent wise management of the wild-life resources of the® Indian 
Reservations. In this item we have made only the slightest beginning 

as yet. • ^ ^ 

In a nutshell, the new land policy®may be summed up as: prevention 
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of further land loss, increase in land holdings, reintegration of tribal 
holdings, conservation and upbuilding of the soil and its products, and 
use of the soil and its products by and for the Indians. 

In a section of his report entitled The Right of Indian Culture to 
Live," the Commissioner gives expression to what might be called his 
credo as to Indian policy. He writes: ‘On the purely cultural side, only 
sheer fanaticism would decide the further destruction of Indian lan- 
guages, crafts, poetry, music, ritual, philosophy, and religion. These pos- 
sessions have a significance and a beauty which grew patiently through 
endless generations of a people immersed in the life of nature, filled 
with imaginative and ethical insight into the core of being. To destroy 
them would be comparable to destroying the rich cultural heritage of 
the Aryan races — its music and poetry, its religion and philosophy, its 
temples and monuments. Yet through generations the Government did 
deliberately seek to destroy the Indian cultural heritage; and only be- 
cause the roots of it lay so deep in the Indian soul, and only because age- 
old, instinctive modes of thought and expression are so much less de- 
structible than individual life itself, has the Indian culture stubbornly 
persisted. 

The new Indian policy seeks to preserve these unique cultural values 
through the Indian schools and otherwise. Through the recently enacted 
Indian Arts and Crafts Act, which creates a permanent Indian Arts 
Commission, the Government now is setting out to preserve, enrich, and 
protect from factory made imitations the rapidly disappearing and 
unique Indian crafts. Their long-abrogated constitutional rights of reli- 
gious liberty have been restored to the Indians. But while protecting the 
Indian culture from violent up-rooting, the new policy seeks also to give 
the Indians the full advantage of modern education and of science, and 
thus fit them for modern life.’ 

Juxtaposing, in conclusion, the historic policy of Indian administra- 
tion with the present policy, the Commissioner writes: 

The historic policy: That Indian property must pass to Whites; that 
Indian organization must be repressed and prevented; that Indian family 
life must be dismembered; that Indian cultures must be killed; and that 
Indians as a race must die. 

The present policy: That Indian property must not pass to Whites; 
that Indian organization mu#5t be encouraged and assisted; tha^fruKan 
family^life must be respecteci and reinforced; that Indian culture must 
be appreciated, used, and brought into the stream of American culture 

^ John Collier, op, cit, * 
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as a whole; and that the Indian as a race must not die, but must grow 
and live/ ^ . 

I need hardly add how deeply I sympathize with the efforts of the 
present administration. 1 must however say, to my regret, that I do 
not share the implied optimism as to the possibility at this late date* of 
saving the culture and the creativeness of the Indians along the old 
lines. The material aspects of the situation can certainly be relieved and 
built up, the self-respect of the Indian can be restored, but the idea 
of native cultures existing safely, happily, and creatively in our midst 
somehow does not fit into my view of the nature and possibilities of our 
civilization. I ho})e that I am wrong and that John Collier is right. 

® All the information utilized in this section was very obligingly sent to me 
upon request, from the Commissioner’s office. iVtost of the facts here stated and 
comments made are directly reproduced from the official publications; so much so 
that 1 have omitted the customary quotation marks and instead merely express my 
appreciation of the Commissioner’s co-operation. 

By way of recollection I might add that when some thirteen years ago, during 
one of my class hours at the Walden School in New York, 1 first met John 
Collier, a pale, sensitive, and enthusiastic young man, absorbed in the problems, 
the culture, especially the art of the Indians, I should never hav** believed that 
under our system of administration lie would one day be placed in a position to 
guide and determine the Indian policies of the nation. Thai this has occurred shows 
that scepticism can sometimes be overdone. 




PART III 

THE WAYS OF CULTURE 




Chapter XXVII 

CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT 


In the course of our discussion of the different aspects of primitive 
cultures we have come across many similarities, as well as equally numer- 
ous and conspicuous differences. As one contemplates similarities in 
things, customs, or ideas, comprised in the cultures of different times 
and places, the thought of the psychic unity of man forces itself upon the 
mind. How much the same, after all, is man wlierever and whenever 
found! The differences, on the other hand, invite another thought: how 
varied and multiform is human culture! Confronted with this dilemma, 
we are prompted to search for some general and simple explanation 
of the similarities and, perhajps, for an ecjually sweeping one of the dif- 
ferences. That such a general explanation can and will be found is doubt- 
ful indeed, and it is more than doubtful whether, if found, it would prove 
simple. The fact remains that the history of human thought abounds 
in efforts to find precisely such an explanation. We are already familiar 
with the racial theories of culture calculated to reduce cultural similari- 
ties and differences to inborn racial characteristics. It has been amply 
shown, however, that these interpretative attempts will not hold water. 
Do not Ihe cultures of racially identical or related stocks abound in 
differences, whereas the cultures of peoples of different stock reveal 
equally patent similarities? The purpose of racialism, moreover, was 
rather to set certain broad limits to racial capacity, to define cultural 
possibilities, than to account for the similarities or differences in particu- 
lars such as are revealed, for example, in this volume. * 

Another similar approach may be seen in the attempts to reduce cul- 
ture to physical environment, or one or more of its aspects, such as 
geographical position, climate, flora, or fauna. What renders this ap- 
proach^so attractive is its apparent matter-of-factness due to the objective 
sol^Sity 8f the physical environment. It is di^scribable and measiyable, 
if not calculable. Culture reduced to such a determinant would lose its 
elusiveness and for once become amenable to law and order. It should 
cause no surprise, therefore, to iind inquisitive spirits adopting tJbis 
Doint of view on more, than one occasion. Montesquieu in his Spirit of 
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Laws advocated an environmental interpretation of cultural differences.^ 
The talented historian, Taine, once aroused considerable attention by his 
attempt to reduce culture, especially in its artistic and literary aspects, 
to geographical factors, the milieu. The English historian, Buckle, 
tfiough not as narrow or dogmatic as is often assumed, was inclined 
to stress environmental determinants in his unfinished History of Civi- 
lization in England. Ratzel, geographer and anthropologist, argued the 
case with a greater regard for the niceties of scientific method. In his 
famous essay, Der Staat und sein Boden {The State and Its Territory)^ 
he made a systematic effort to correlate forms of political organization 
with differences in physical environment. In his better-known work, An- 
thropogeographie (rendered into English and revised by Miss Helen 
Churchill Semple), the same thesis is discussed on a broader basis of a 
comprehensive comparative material. Aside from*Miss Semple, the most 
enthusiastic of modern environmentalists is perhaps the geographer, 
Ellsworth Huntington, author of The Pulse of Asia and Climate and 
Civilization, whose environmentalism takes a peculiar slant in so far 
as he tends to subordinate other factors in the environment to climate. 

^ Space is lacking here for an analysis or criticism of Montesquieu’s famous book, 
but the reader might enjoy pondering awhile over one or two references: Mon- 
tesquieu holds that the inhabitants of cold countries tend to be brave, vigorous, in- 
sensible to pain, devoid of sex passion and possessed of relatively strong physical 
frames and phlegmatic temperaments. The people of warm climates are weak, timid, 
apathetic towards physical exertion, vivacious, sensitive to pleasure or pain, inordi- 
nate in their sexual indulgences and utterly lacking in mental ambition (c/. 
F. Thomas, Environmental Basis of Society, referring to Spirit of Laws, bk. XIV, 
ch. II) . As to sensitivity to pain, in particular, Montesquieu has this to say: ‘. . . now 
it is evident (sic!) that the large bodies and coarse tibres of the people of the north 
are less capable of laceration than the delicate fibres of the inhabitants of warm 
countries; consequently the soul is there less sensible to pain. You must flay a 
Moscovite alive to make him feel.’ (Ibid.) Environmentalism apart, compare with 
this the following sketch of a sub-racial stock, namely the Huns, written over one 
thousand years earlier (around the middle of the sixth century) by Jordanes, a 
Gothic historian: ‘By the terror of their features they [the Hunsl inspired great 
fear in those whom perhaps they did not really surpass in war. They made their 
foes flee in horrof because their swarthy aspect was fearful, and they had, if I may 
call it so, a sort of shapeless lump, not head, with pin-holes rather than eyes isirJA. 
Tfieir hardihood is evident in their wild appearance, and they are beings who are 
cruel to tlieir children on the very day they are born. For they cut the cheeks of 
the males with a sword, so that before they receive the nourishment of milk they 
must learn to endure wounds. Hence they grow old beardless and their y(>ung men 
are without comeliness, becauj^ a face furrowed by the sword spoils by its ♦scars 
the neural beauty {x/c.'l of ^ beard. They are short in stature, qiiicit in bodily 
movement, alert horsemen, broad shouldered, ready in the use of bow and arrow, and 
have firm-set necks which are ever erect in pride. Though they live in the form of 
men, they ha^e the cruelly of wild beasts.’ (J(^rdanes, The Gothic History, English 
veiifeiion by (diaries Christopher MicroY, pp* 86-87. My attention was drawn to this 
passage by my wife.) 
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As a sample of the climatic approach combined with a highly specula- 
tive use of the concept of natural selection, I offer the following excerpt 
from Huntington’s The Character of Races, In this case the subject of 
his analysis is the American Indian, whose hacial characteristics’ he is 
endeavouring to explain. ‘On their way from Asia to America,’ we read, 
‘^almost every stream of migrants, no matter what its original racial 
characteristics, probably passed through the regions where Arctic hys- 
teria is most prevalent, and where life often depends on sheer passive 
endurance rather than on energy, activity, or inventiveness. There for 
perhaps tliousands of years they may have been subjected to a selective 
process which weeded out those who were of the more nervous, active 
types, the kind who lead, who invent, and who are largely responsible 
for human progress. Thus the American aborigines, whatever their 
race, may have acquired a certain uniformly dull, passive quality. They 
did not, to be sure, lose all capacity for iiripi ovement, as their achieve- 
ments abundantly prove. Moreover, among them as among any race new 
mutants may have arisen, and may yet arise, possessing qualities sur- 
passing those of the original Asiatic stock. Nevertheless when once a 
certain quality has been acejuired by a species or race, laws of heredity 
make it very difficult to get rid of that quality. So it would seem that the 
Ar(!ti(‘ environment may have stamped upon the people of America a 
certain lack of originality, a certain tendency toward stoicism, a greSr 
ability to endure privation; and may have weeded out much, though 
not all, of the alertness, curiosity, and inventive faculty which are so 
essential to progress. This may perhaps help to explain some of the 
qualities which distinguish the American race, if race it is, from the 
races of Europe and Asia.’ “ This excerpt from Huntington’s attempt to 
interpret the ‘characteristics’ of the American race, ‘if race it is,’ in terms 
of its climatic past and under the shadow of Arctic hysteria, presents 
a good sample of what happens when a student, laying aside the impedi- 
ments of method, seeks to deduce cultural traits from the vicissitudes 
of climate. Though a detailed analysis of this passa^ would furnish 
interesting material for a study of method, logic, psychology, and tem- 
perament, I shall resist the temptation to carry it out, leaving this enter- 
taining task to the reader. Instead, let us glance at the facts. 

It :« clear enough that of the different aspects of culture the material 
si^e is Aost intimately related to physical environment. People eat, dress, 
build, and move about in accordance with the requirements of the en- 
vironment and by means of the facilities and materials provided by it. 

» • 

2 Ellsworth Huntington, The Ckardtcter lof Races, pp. 71-72. (Reprinted by* per- 
mission of Charles Scrib»er’s Sons.) 
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Industry, always matter-of-fact and pragmatic, is ever carefully attuned 
to the materials it uses. What can be made out of wood cannot be made 
with equal facility, if at all, out of bark or bone or hide. Nor is earth 
the same as clay, nor clay the same as stone. Each kind of material, 
though plastic to a degree, sets limits to its use by its inherent properties; 
and industry, if it is to be effective, must take cognizance of this fact. 
While all this should be granted, unj^rcjiidiced inspection of the actual 
state of affairs presently introduces a variety of complications. What 
nature offers merely indicates what is there to be used, but not that it 
must or will be used; and what it does not offer, at the time and place, 
may yet be secured by stepping outside of one’s immediate environ- 
ment and borrowing from another. Any naive spirit, when first con- 
fronted with the wood-industry of the Northwest Indians, would im- 
mediately conclude that these natives were doomed to become expert 
carvers. What would you expect, one might exclaim, wlien nature on all 
sides offers such excellent material? This argument, at first apparently 
unanswerable, presently collapses if one shifts one’s attention farther 
south and observes that in the region occupied by the Indians of Cali- 
fornia an equal if not greater sylvan opulence fails to result in a similar 
proclivity towards woodwork. Among the ^California Indians, in fact, 
wood-industry has not developed in any form, basketry taking its place. 

equally instructive example is offered by the distribution of pottery 
in North America in its relation to the materials available in the en- 
vironment. Broadly speaking, the clay necessary for this industry is 
more or less available in all parts of the continent, but pots are only 
made among certain tribes, as wc saw. The fact, moreover, that the tribes 
with poitery, as well as those without it, cluster in continuous geographic 
areas, suggest the presence of another factor, namely the spread of pot- 
tery technique from tribe to tribe. Or, consider this fact: the Iroquois 
or Creek use pots; the California or Thompson Indians, baskets; the 
Pacific Coast peoples, finally, use wooden boxes for practically the same 
purposes, including that of cooking. The need is there throughout and 
it is essentially the same; to satisfy this need, advantage is taken of what- 
ever material is available. What is culturally of significance here is that 
for cooking, for example, vessels are used. One way of making the water 
in the vessel boil or at least rise in temperature, is to throw stones Jieated 
on fire or coals into the water. Now this is done in all the arCas here 
mentioned, while the material for the vessel varies in accordance with 
what is available or customary. 

A^nother sfriking example in point is provided by the Eskimo. What 
is more plausible, one might ask, than that the, Eskimo should build 
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snow houses? Is not this material abundantly provided for by nature 
almost all year around, and does it not lend itself admirably for struc- 
tural purposes — as illustrated, for instance, by the fact that wherever 
snow occurs at all, children, if not adults, engage in structural experi- 
ments in snow? For once, then, the environmentalists seem to stand on 
firm ground — until a glance across Bering Strait reveals the cultural 
status of the Chukchee and Koryak. These two Arctic peoples live under 
physical conditions differing in no essential respect from those of the 
Eskimo. Here, as in Arctic America, snow is almost continuously avail- 
able; but there is no evidence of snow houses. Instead we know that 
these people construct large, clumsy tents, made of liide over heavy 
wooden supports, and that they have persisted in this custom in the face 
of their seasonal migrations during which they drag these clumsy con- 
traptions along with them. A similar contrast obtains between these two 
groups — the Eskimo, on the one hand, and the Chukchee and Koryak 
on the other — with reference to the use made of the reindeer. This ani- 
mal plays an im[)ortant role in Arctic America as well as in Northeast 
Siberia. The Eskimo use it for food, they employ its hide for various 
purposes, and even the deer’s antlers are, as we saw, made use of as a 
feature of the sledge. The dSer is thus seen to play an important role 
in the life of the Eskimo, but not in front of the sledge, for the latter 
is driven by dogs, even though the reindeer, as a faster and stronger"' 
animal, would have done much belter in this capacity. Among the Chuk- 
chee and Koryak, on the other hand, the reindeer is used to pull their 
sledges. The obvious immediate reason for this difference lies in the 
fact that among the Siberians the reindeer has l)een domesticated and is 
therefore available for transportation purposes, whereas among the 
Eskimo domestication has not occurred, nor have they had any oppor- 
tunity to learn this art from their neighbours, the Indians, among whom 
domestication, always excepting the dog, is also unknown. ' 

Is it not clear then that what is culturally utilized is only part of what 
is available as raw material, and also that a similar or icfentical environ- 
mental feature will be used differently in different places, thus leading 
to a variety of cultural forms? To this it must be added that even in primi- 
tive conditions the limitations of one’s immediate environment are often 

J'he^reindeer is especially well adapted to the /Vciie; even in very low tempera- 
tures it lo?es but little body heat for the reason thaV it persi)ires through tiie^tongue 
instead of the skin, and as a consequence its hide does not becnine moist. For riding 
the reindeer is not particularly suitable; of the dilTcrent herders of Siberia the 
Twngus alone use it for this purpose. When they do so, the rider is tiyight to sit on 
the neck of the animal instead of its bi«:k, for fear of injuring this weak link irk its 
anatomy. 
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transcended to secure an object of use or even one of luxury. In the decid- 
edly crude conditions of Australia we find that the Dieri of the Lake Eyre 
region send a yearly expedition to a region in central Queensland to se- 
cure a supply of the pitiiri root which they like to chew. The pituri, it will 
be observed, is not a food, nor otherwise a necessity; but they like to have 
it, and they have found a way of securing it. The country traversed by 
this expedition is, moreover, inhabited by hostile tribes, so that the 
men thus engaged must be a choice lot, armed and prepared to give 
battle. When reaching the point of their destination, they usually en- 
counter opposition from the tribes inhabiting that district, but they gen- 
erally succeed in collecting and carrying off large quantities of the 
coveted delicacy. The homeward journey invariably proves more peace- 
ful, for now the Dieri are in a position to pay for their passage, as it 
were, with some of their supply of pitari. The residue is in part con- 
sumed at home and, in part, it is bartered off to other tribes farther 
south. Similar expeditions arc sent out by the Dieri and neighbouring 
tribes to the South coast to obtain ochre which, it will be remembered, 
is used for ceremonial designs on the ground and for decorating the 
bodies of dancers. 

The Todas of southern India provide another illustration. These peo- 
ple, as we already know, are great dairymen; their dairies, in fact, stand 
"*in the very centre of their socio-ceremonial life. Dairies require pots, and 
the Todas might be expected to supply this article of need. They do not 
do so, however, relying instead upon their neighbours, the Kota, for 
whatever earthen ware they may need, as well as for a variety of iron 
objects. Nor is this case exceptional in southern and southeastern Asia, 
where such dependence upon one’s neighbours for useful and even es- 
sential articles is a common and fre(|ucntly noted phenomenon. 

In Africa with its trade and markets, in Oceania with its well-regulated 
trading expeditions by sea, the relation of a tribe to its physical environ- 
ment and its dependence upon it is constantly and inevitably broken 
into by its contects with other tribes. 

All these instances and any number of others that might be quoted are 
but special cases of the universal fact that any local culture, however 
firmly rooted in its own physical environment, depends upon other cul- 
tures for numerous articles of need, use, or luxury, ]>rought in ^lirough 
barter, war, or chance, as A^ell as for ideas, customs, rituals, rftvths,^and 
what not, which percolate from individual to individual, or from tribe 
to tribe, in the course of their historic contacts, whether regulated or not. 
In primiti>?e life, it is true, this aspect "of culture is relatively less im- 
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portant than it is in modern days. It is, however, present and its signifi- 
cance should not be underestimated. 

The environmentalist, often argumentative, does not leave these con- 
siderations unanswered. It is true, he admits, that things and ideas pene- 
trate into a tribe from without, but then, he asks, where do these things 
or ideas come from? In their ultimate home it is the physical environ- 
ment that controls their origin and development. It will be apparent 
from the preceding that this last assertion does not correspond to the 
known facts; still, for argument’s sake, it may be granted. What is of 
interest in the environmentalist’s argument is the logical flow. This 
tendency to go back to ultimate origins is a very common device of 
thinkers, I mean bad ones, in such matters. It might be designated as the 
‘reduclion-to-the-amoeba fallacy.’ The point is that things and ideas 
which reach a tribe from another tribe, however these ideas or things may 
have originated in the first place, are, in the second place, borrowed ele- 
ments in the tribe that receives them, and with reference to this tribe they 
function as cultural traits, as part, therefore, of its cultural environment. 
If then they exercise an influence, as we know they do, this influence 
comes from culture, and to this extent this complex of events cuts into 
the dependence of the recipient tribe on its physical environment. 

Still, it must be admitted that in primitive conditions every tribe or 
local group tends to utilize in its material culture at least part of the* 
natural resources provided by its p}iysi(tal environment, and also that 
its culture is more significantly and constantly attuned to its immediate 
environment than it is to the contacts with other tribes. This, as we saw 
before, accounts for the relative autonomy and individuality of primi- 
tive cultures. In modern conditions all this is changed. The division of 
labour between social groups and within them, local industrial specializa- 
tion, the enormous range and capacity of modern means of transporta- 
tion and communication, the emergence of large and populous urban 
centres, the highly perfected system of credit in trade, all these and many 
other like factors have completely transformed the environmental orien- 
tation of civilization. In what it eats, wears, buys, hears, or knows, almost 
any modern hamlet finds itself in touch with ihc world, whereas its re- 
lationships to its own physical environment may be of the thinnest.'* 

^ Astray example from the show-window of a drug store: A bit of gentian root 
from th^mountains of south or central Europe; sSme seeds of nux Vomica extracted 
from an orange-like fruit raised in Bombay, India; some roots of rhubarb V^^'wn in 
Tartary in the interior of China; some drops of aloes which flow from tiie cut piece 
of a plant in the Cape of Good Hope; a dose of peppermint herbs and bicarbonate of 
soda, native to the United Stales~all/)f these, combined in proper proportion, ^go to 
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Most important of all is to realize that in its relation to material cul- 
ture, nature can set limits and furnish materials, but it cannot do more. 
If a thing is not there, its use may be precluded or at least rendered diffi- 
cult and therefore, to a degree, unlikely; if it is there, it may be used — 
but need not. At most nature provides what Wissler calls the 'brick and 
mortar’ of culture, merely the structural materials, not the plan. Now 
culture is, in essence, plan crystallized into pattern. Things are not what 
they are made of, but what they are used for, or even what they look 
like. A table is not a piece of wood but a table, unless used for feeding a 
fire, when it becomes fuel. An ax is not a bit of steel but an ax, unless it 
is discarded to become scrap iron. Skyscrapers have walls, we think, and 
most of us would feel uncomfortable if we realized they had not. But in 
fact the walls of skyscrapers, though appearing to be such, are not walls, 
strictly speaking, but sleel frames, like those of bridges, stuffed with hol- 
low porous brick and faced with thin sheets of marble, granite, or what 
not. Whatever as to substance and structure they may be, they look like 
walls, which in this case is sufficient unto the day. Similarly with auto- 
mobiles. The base of a car, as well as its most important part, is the 
chassis plus the motor. Of course, there mu.^t be provision for the driver 
and the passengers, but also for their social ego. The car must look like 
a car, solid, comfortable, luxurious, and expensive. Now, the part of the 
car which to the beholder makes the car is the least solid, almost ephem- 
eral part of it, and in a sense a subterfuge. Still, this is what sells the car. 
To the technician, the mechanic, the car is what the materials and proc- 
esses that go into its making are; to the buyer, it is what it does and looks 
like. Culturally the one is cis important as the other. And yet, what the 
car looks like, in re 'class,’ is pure psychology and convention, an im- 
ponderable, wholly out of reach of physical determinants. And again, a 
stylish American car or boat might look stiff in England; a similar Eng- 
lish car, rakish in America. What is true of a car would hold of a Poly- 
nesian boat and ultimately of all things cultural. Environment merely 
offers the opportunity to choose between possibilities, and that only in 
the rough. Culture supplies pattern, style, worth. 

Many an advocate of the environmentalist creed would object to all 
this on the ground that the discussion is off the point. Is it not true, he 
might say, that the primitive agriculturist, the modern European p^'asant, 
the Argerican farmer, are trve children of the soil and all that ffangs on 
to it — weather, the seasons, insect pests? These things constitute the 

the piaking of certain digestive tablets. ThesQ, we might add, may be and probably 
are eaten, with profit or otherwise, in New York, Chicago, Oshkosh, or in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky. , 
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very breath of the agriculturist’s life. The tasks and preoccupations im- 
posed upon him by nature are written all over him. Such is the agricul- 
tural complex, and its ear-marks are unmistakable. True enough! But 
the question is: are the roots of agricultural life in the ager or in qjul- 
ture? A smooth wide plain, thick with lusty vegetation, is, to be sure, 
inviting to the agriculturist, provided he already is one. If he is not, he 
might prefer to use the plain for chasing the buffalo, as did the Plains 
Indians, or the guanaco, as did the Indians of the Argentine pampas. It 
will be remembered, in fact, that some of the Plains Indians who had 
once practised agriculture shelved this occupation in favour of a more 
whole-hearted immersion in the exciting pursuit of the buffalo. On the 
other hand, if the agriculturist not only is but intends to remain one, he 
does not wait for the ager but makes it. So did our Western immigrants 
when suitable fields were not at hand: they transformed a forest into a 
field, and let it be at that. And the primitive Iroquoian agriculturists did 
the same when they put huge trees to the stone ax and cleared (that is, 
made) the fields for agriculture. Similarly, the Pue])lo Indians and 
others turned a desert into a granary by means of artificial irrigation 
ditches. The agricultural Fijins had to carry their soil from the valley 
on to the mountain slopes before it would bear fruit, while the natives 
of the Philippines transformed the rolling hills of their landscape which, 
as such, did not look good for anything, into the curvilinear zig-zags of 
fertile rice fields. 

The same argument applies to all attempts to interpret the tone of a 
culture by its physical setting, whether the latter be plains, mountain^i, or 
the shores of the ocean. One would not expect the natives of a Tibetan 
plateau to become mariners or love the sea or rave about it in their folk- 
lore and traditions, but neither does the proximity of sea or ocean make 
mariners. The Dutch became such, but only when the time was ripe for 
exploration, discovery, and trade. The primitive Australians, wherever 
they live by the ocean, seem to be supremely indifferent to it. Their mode 
of life and daily preoccupations are not, in any essential way, different 
from those of the tribes of the interior. They accept what the sea brings 
them, but they do not go forth towards it for either food, battle, or ad- 
venture, whereas their primitive neighbours to the north and east, the 
Mglari^sians and Polynesians, are among the most inveterate mariners 
oh the ?ace of the earth. Reams of pagds have been writtep^ about 
the gloomy temperament and hard uncompromising ways of mountain- 
eers. There may be such, I admit, but not in Switzerland with its neat, 
gay, and boisterous towns and its*yotlplling, beer-loving inhabitants.*Yet 
these very mountains and vastnesses must have seemed gloomy and for- 
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bidding indeed to the legions of Hannibal or the Russian soldiers of 
General Suvorov. The whole business is silly. Nature does not make man, 
Man uses nature to make himself, as he sees fit. Someone might want to 
classify the material cultures of the primitive tribes of the globe from 
the standpoint of the materials they employ in their industries. The re- 
sult would tally somewhat with a similar classification of the floral and 
faunal aspects of the world’s surface, but it would throw little light on 
the different cultures of the primitives, unless we also knew what they 
did with these materials. 

What is true of economic life and industry — food, clothing, boats and 
houses, tools, weapons, and utensils — holds more emphatically of the 
other aspects of culture — social and political organization, religion, art, 
morality, and the rest. Take, for example, religion or art. To some ex- 
tent both use natural features as dramatis personae, as it were, but no 
more than that. The realistic artist will draw or paint or sculpture what 
he sees, but this something is not what makes him an artist, nor does it 
determine his selection, emphasis, or style. From this standpoint it is a 
matter of utmost indifference just what it is he uses for the concrete 
subject-matter of his art. Similarly in religion. That to the Eskimo the 
mammals of the sea wear a halo of sanctity, whereas the South Africans 
jvorship as ancestors the crocodile or leopard, may stand to reason. But 
how much insight docs the species of animal worshipped give us into 
the character of a religion? What counts here is what a god is or what 
is thought of liim, not what shape lie happens to assume. 

In former days students of politics often stressed environmental de- 
terminism. Political structure was represented as a function of topog- 
raphy. The restricted valleys of Greece, encircled by more or less forbid- 
ding mountain chains, determined, we are told, the city-states, whereas 
tlie vast unbroken plains of European Russia were responsible for the 
sweep of autocracy. But do we not find that Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Italy, as well as Germany before the Franco-Prussian war, bore a similar 
character of political pluralism without corresponding environmental 
accessories? On the other hand, the imperial expanse of Russia had a 
parallel in that of Rome, which had to overcome all the obstacles of seas 
and mountains; not to speak of the vast domains of Great Britain, an em- 
pire coextensive with the ear^th, or at least its choicest spots. ^ « 

That the physical enviroifment may not be disregarded in a study* of 
culture or history is obvious enough, also that even today we are not in 
a position tq assert that we have nature licked to a standstill. It has its 
stortns and cyclones, its droughts ajrd tdiTential rains, its inundations and 
earthquakes, its tidal waves. It would take ipcurafcle optimism to expect 
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that these powers will ever be thoroughly harnessed. And so, in particu- 
lars, at a time and a place, nature will assert her prowess and ascendancy 
over man. But also, it should not be forgotten that in all these instances 
nature thunders against man as an animal and at his culture as material 
things. No more. The wrath of Zeus was formidable, but whenever it 
struck, it left man thinking and feeling and acting pretty much as be- 
fore. Nature’s errors cannot reach the mind of man nor tlie impondera- 
bles of culture. Nature unaided would have been powerless to create cul- 
ture, as it is powerless to undo it or even change it significantly. In the 
last analysis, if all man’s material goods and techniques were destroyed 
or removed, man, if he lived, could still have culture and in the highest 
sense. To this argument nature has no comeback. 

In view of all this, it need occasion no surprise when different civili- 
zations are found in similar environments, as in the case of continental 
Europe, and similar civilizations in different environments, as in Eng- 
land, the United States, and Canada. ‘Do not talk to me about environ- 
mental determinants!’ the philosopher Hegel is reported to have ex- 
claimed. ‘Where the Greeks once lived, the Turks live now, that settles 
the matter.’ In the meantimpe, the Turks, without materially changing 
the nature or range of their territory, have moved signally in the direc- 
tion, if not of Greece, at least of a culture quite different from that o^f 
the old empire of Abdul Hamid. That all tliis should be as it is becomes 
obvious when nature and culture are compared in their essential quality. 
All things considered, culture is dynamic, a thing of growth and devel- 
opment, whereas nature, as environment, is relatively inert and static. 

It has, it is true, been asserted that this very stability of the environ- 
ment constitutes a dynamic factor in culture. But surely cultural changes 
cannot be traced to an unchanging environment! To this the rejoinder 
is made that environment does in fact change, in so far as it contributes 
further and further elements to culture, as the latter itself changes and 
learns to discover and utilize heretofore unknown or neglected elements 
of its environment. So far, so good. But does tliis not mean that culture, 
as it changes and exacts more and more from its environment, does in 
fact make its own environment according to its capacity? 

One more example: the pre-Iroquoian Algonquin once hunted in the 
forests and about Manhattan Island ; laUjr the Iroquois cut the forests 
and cultivated the soil; still later the WhAe settlers applied m*)re in- 
tensive agriculture to the same soil, thus extracting new riches from it, 
and also began to utilize the \yaterfront as a harbour; the ^nodern New 
Yorker, finally, transformed th^ iskmd into a great metropolis "iind 
learned to make such* excellent use of the harbour facilities as to call 
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into being a tremendous congestion of commercial activity in lower 
Manhattan, which necessitated the erection of skyscrapers made possible 
by the utilization of steel frameworks, and so on. These changing rela> 
tions between culture and environment cannot be traced to the charac- 
teristics of tlie environment, which have remained the same. The alter- 
native, and obviously true, interpretation, points at culture with its 
expanding interests and technical facilities which enable it to know more 
about a given environment, see more in it, and make more exliaustive 
use of its resources. 

Before we leave this topic there is one more point to be made. Environ- 
ment may not, does not, determine what adjustment culture will make 
but it calls for some adjustment. The Indians of the Plains, for example, 
made an adjustment to the buffalo, the North Pacific Coast Indians to 
the salmon and cedar, the Eskimo to the Arctic, the Pueblo to the desdrt, 
and the South Sea Islanders to an archipelago. Such an adjustment, when 
made, tends to persist (Wissler). It crystallizes into a relatively fixed 
pattern of economic life and technical activity and, as a rule, calls forth 
a supporting idea-system (Teggart). By and large, such a pattern of 
economy and technique will tend to spread to the approximate limits 
of the same or similar environment, as Wissler has also pointed out. 

^Xhis feature spells conservatism, thus playing its part in the often noted 
stability of a local culture. And conversely, when a human group 
prompted by environmental pressure, political exigency, or the lure of 
foreign lands or conquests, moves from its former residence, takes to 
theMoad, and ultimately settles down in a different territory, conserva- 
tism slackens, the old habits tend to break down, idea-systems waver 
and become transmuted. There is some truth, therefore, in Teggart’s 
contention that migration is one of the great liberators of history. The 
point, of course, should not be overworked, for sooner or later those 
who remain at home are also shaken out of their lethargy; there is, 
moreover, a con|>ervatism of the road to match that of the hearth. 



Chapter XXVIII 

THE SPREAD OF CULTURE 

It was shown in the preceding chapter that every culture, modern or 
primitive, comprises some traits imported from outside. This fact, we 
argued, suffices to refute the theory of the exclusive dependence of a local 
culture on its physical environment. The im])oited traits, coming from 
outside the group, are evidently independent of its environment. But we 
must go further. If all local cultures comprise objects and ideas coming 
from other cultures, tlien any study of culture must include in its scope 
an investigation of such objects and ideas, of the reasons and occasions 
for their wanderings, of thein distribution, their rejection or acceptance 
by foreign cultures. Such a study, then, would deal with the diffusion of 
culture, to which we must now turn. 

Varieties of Diffusion 

It appears, from the outset, that certain features of culture have a (Uni- 
versal distribution: they are found wherever man is found. This applies, 
first of all, to culture itself: it is a generic trait of man — man is a cul- 
tured animal. The major aspects of culture share with it this universal- 
ity. While opinions may differ as to the precise scope of the ‘universal 
culture pattern’ (Wissler), the fact remains that everywhere culture 
comprises certain aspects, such as religion, socio-political structure, a 
material equipment, art, morality, and the like. This fact is so trite as 
usually to be taken for granted. Mistakenly so, for it is not at all a priori 
obvious: there might be tribes without morality, for instance, or with- 
out religion; and the fact that all human groups manifest these aspects 
as '#ell*a^the rest of culture, is a discovery, *not a deduction from prin- 
ciple. * * 

We find further that certain subdivisions within the major aspects of 
culture are also ubiquitous. Rejigion, for example, comprises animism, 
magic, ritual, myth; social organii^aticti includes local groups, families, 
relationship systems, rdarriage regulations; material culture embraces 
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tools, weapons, habitations, clothes or body ornaments, means of trans- 
portation; and so on with the rest. 

The reasons for this universality of distribution are not far to seek. 
They are, in brief, as follows: 

First, the psychic unity oj man: man is everywhere the same, a crea- 
ture with certain capacities and urges which make culture possible and 
make it what it is. Once man is taken for granted, the second reason fol- 
lows: the basic needs of life are also identical. To supplement his inade- 
quate instincts and physical limitations, man in his quest for food, 
comfort, and safety, needs tools which he is able to invent and construct. 
Broadly speaking, this covers his entire material equipment. Social life 
does not run by itself; to ensure order, safety, and parity, it calls for 
social divisions, regulations, and powers; these, also, man is able to 
realize, administer, and supply with adequate ideational and emotional 
props, thus taking care of his socio-political, socio-economic, and moral 
needs. Being eager, imaginative, and impatient, man, not quite at liome 
in the world, craves some psychic reinforcement beyond that provided 
by his technical equipment, something that would bring intellectual 
peace, emotional balance, and an enhanced sense of power; this need 
he fills by conjuring up a supernatural world of beings, forces, and 
values; this is religion. And, finally, mans physical environment is, 
broadly speaking, always the same, in so far as it everywhere fur- 
nishes, in one form or another, the conditions and materials for the 
teichnical equipment, and makes social life possible; and in so far also 
as-^'dt everywhere provides occasion for those experiences out of which 
the stuff of religion is spun. 

There are other features, such as agriculture and pottery, which, while 
widely distributed, are far from universal. Pottery is found in an enor- 
mous, practically continuous area in America; it is general throughout 
most of Africa south of the Sahara, except in the extreme South; it oc- 
curs throughout India, although some Indian tribes, like the Todas of 
the South, do not themselves manufacture the pots; in Australia there 
is no pottery; neither is any made in Polynesia, while in Melanesia it 
occurs sporadically. Agriculture is distributed in America in an area 
coextensive with but somewhat narrower than that of pottery; it is 
carried on in Africa in large territorial blocks of the expanse south of 
the S^ihara and north of the desert of Kalahari; it does not occur in 
Australia, but is found in the form of garden culture in Melanesia and 
Polynesia. , 

it will be seen from these distnibufions that neither pottery nor agri- 
culture is essential to culture: man can ^and does get along without 
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them. But it will also be gathered that both inventions are of high use- 
fulness and, once achieved, will be eagerly borrowed from tribe to 
tribe. The distributions, moreover, are interesting: both pottery and 
agriculture are found in wide continuous areas and are absent in other 
large areas, also continuous, as in America, where both features are ab- 
sent in wide adjoining districts in the South and East of South America 



Fig: 76. Map of Types of ClothiiNG in Ameiuca. (Wissler, The American Indian.) 


and the West and North of North America. Leaving possible interconti- 
nental conlacts aside, for the present, sucli distriliiition suggests singular 
invention or, at most, a very few independent inventions within each area 
of continuous distribution and subsequent spread.* Were we to assume 
repeated independent invention within the areas of distribution, the ab- 
sence of tlie feature in equally large areas coidd hardly be accounted for 
except by some environmental factor, such as the presence or absence of 
suitable grains or materials. But no such environmental factor is extant 
in these or in many other similar instancies. * 


1 With reference to agriculture., see above, p. 400, footnote 17. 
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Cultural features, when more narrowly circumscribed, show distribu- 
tions similar in type but less sweeping in range. From Wissler’s map 
(see p. 457) of types of costume in the two Americas it appears that 
tailored clothing cut to pattern (as among ourselves) occurs in a wide 
area in the North; textile clothing is distributed in the North American 
Southwest, through Mexico and Central America and along the western 
districts of South America down to Peru; while robes are worn in the 
central area of North America, the Northwest Coast, and the entire South 
American continent except the textile area in the West. 

Or again, to follow Ankermann’s African map (see below), fur and 



Fig. 77. Map of Types of Clothing in Africa. (B. Ankermann, ‘Kulturkreise und 
Kulturschichten in Afrika/ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie^ vol. XXXVtl, 1905.) 

h^/^ garments occur practically throughout the entire expanse of Africa 
south of the Sahara and east of the western states of the Gulf of Guinea, 
excepting only a large area embracing most of the watershed of the 
Congo and its tributaries; garments made of bark are worn in an area 
starting with a broad base on the Gulf of Guinea and around the lower 
Congo and extending eastward across the continent in a gradually nar- 
rowing wedge which reaches over to the island of Madagascar. Through 
part of this areh the distribution of fur and hide garments overlaps with 
that of bark garments. Again, clothes are also made of palm-fibre in 
parts of the Congo area where fur and hide garments do not occur, as 
well as throughout Madagascar and in a few smaller districts in the West 
of the mainland. Similarly, Ankermann’s map (see p. 459) of type^ of 
huts yi Africa shows more*.or less wide distribution of certain types as 
well as an occasional overlapping along the boundaries. 

In all such instances the continuous distributions and particularly the 
overlappings along the fringes j^oinl* unmistakably to the spread of a 
feature through inter-tribal diffusion. It would be^going too far to assume 
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invariably the singular invention of a feature within each area of con- 
tinuous distribution (although in particular instances the assumption 
might prove correct), but the number of independent inventions of such 
a feature must certainly have been strictly limited, else the distribution's 
would be inexplicable. 

Still more particular features have even narrower distributions, while 
details of technique and pattern, finally, are localized in small groups 
of tribes or even in individual tribes. Wissler’s study of Plains shirts, 
for example, shows a differentiation of pattern from tribe to tribe, and 
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the guardian-spirit cults of this area are, as we saw, similarly diffi^r- 
entiated. 

To take another illustration from the domain of art. While Oceania 
as a whole is noted for artistic woodwork, the art- work of Melanesia, 
taken as a unit, can be easily differentiated from that of Polynesia. Open 
work or filigree, so characteristic of Melanesia, is almost unknown in 
Polynesia, except among the Maori of New Zealand who are marginal 
to Loth areas ; the use of colour, almost universal in Melanesia, is absent 
in Polynesia, again with the exception of the Maori who differ from other 
Polynesians in using colour and from the Melanesians in the colour they 
use (red) and in the way they use it: contrary to Melanesian practice, 
entire objects — poles, boats, houses — are here painted one solid colour: 
re(^ Fftrther, animal figures constantly occur in Melanesia in fairly 
realistic or semi-conventional form, while imPolynesia the humanjigure 
alone is used, and the conventionalization is almost always extreme. 
The polishing of wooden objects, finally, which in Polynesia^has reached 
a high degree of perfection, is alnfost yinknown in Melanesia. • 

And once again, a mf>re detailed study of the crafts of Oceania reveals 
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unmistakable local peculiarities. The pottery of Fiji, the shields and 
spear-throwers of New Guinea, the wooden gongs of the New Hebrides, 
the open-work totemic columns and masks of New Ireland, the clubs 
and wooden foot-resls of the Marquesans, the spears set with shark-teeth 
of the Gilbert Islands, the feather-work of Hawaii, the great stone figures 
of Easter Island, and the grotesque jade neck ornaments of New Zealand 
— all of these are highly distinctive features each one of which may serve 
as a diagnostic trait of a locality. 

The facts of distribution are less readily discernible in a survey of 
religious phenomena, on account of the greater elusiveness of the reli- 
gious content. In social organization, on the other hand, distribution 
once more stands out clear-cut and convincing. Certain forms of social 
organization are ubiquitous; others are distributed in wide areas, more 
or less continuous; still others represent purely local variants. 

Thus the local group, family, relationship group, differentiation of 
one sort or another on the basis of sex, age, and generation, are found 
everywhere, including modern society. 

In primitive societies, social organization of the family-village type — 
meaning by this that clans, gentes, phratr.ies, and the like, are absent, 
and the family and local group alone are found — is somewhat restricted 
in its distribution. In North America, for example, a line drawn from 
Greenland to the coast of Southern California ^ would roughly divide the 
continent into two triangles, the northwestern being characterized by the 
family-village system, barring only the tribes of the Northwest Coast, 
thir southeastern, by clan and gentile systems. In Africa, at least some 
of the more primitive tribes of the extreme South and the great forests 
of the upper Congo, are organized on the family- village basis. In Aus- 
tralia, some relatively non-nuinerous tribes along the southern, south- 
eastern, and westeim coasts have the same type of organization. In 
Melanesia, many tribes conform to the family-village type, while in Poly- 
nesia, this form of organization seems universal, at least within more 
recent times. 

Sib systems, while more widely distributed than the family-village 
type, are not found everywhere, as appears from what was said in the 
preceding paragraph. In addition to the areas in North America where 
sibs prevail, and equally large although at present not as clearly 'defined 
areas, in South America,^ gentes are widely distributed, in solid blocks, 

“ With reference to California, see pp. 354 seq. 

® For a distribution map of sibs in the two Americas, the most complete to date, 
see Ronald L, Olson, ‘Clan and Moiety in Native America,’ University of Colifornia 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, voY. XXX (facing title page). 
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in the whole of Africa between the Sahara in the North and the Kalahari 
in the South, while clans occur here and there within this area. In Aus- 
tralia alone arc clans and gentes well-nigh universal, barring only the 
relatively few tribes noted above as having the family-village system. 
In Melanesia clans appear sporadically, while in Polynesia they may 
have once occurred in the western island-groups. 

Some other forms are much more restricted in their distribution. The 
Australian classes and sub-classes are not found anywhere else. The 
maternal family, like that of the Iroquois, as well as the paternal family, 
once thought exceptional, are now known to have a fairly wide distribu- 
tion in primitive societies (pp. 361 seq.), but data are not available for 
a more precise statement. Dual divisions are present in sexcral large 
areas in North America, in some tribes of the northern interior of South 
America, in almost the whole of Australia and in parts of Melanesia, 
but are probably absent and certainly quite exceptional in Africa and 
India. 

Now, as soon as any functional specifications are added to these purely 
formal divisions, the area of distribution of each becomes more and more 
restricted. The clans of the Northwest Coast are not those of the Crow 
nor those of the Iroquois. Tht? dual divisions of the latter arc not those 
of the Omaha, nor those of the Tlingit and Ilaida, and all of these are 
markedly different from the dual divisions of Australia. Magical totemig 
ceremonies are an exclusive functional peculiarity of the sibs of the 
NvmaVa and some neAg\\bo\nVng Vribes. Differentiation in forms of hair-cut 
among V)oys is pcenWar Vo the genVes ol Vbe Omaha. Definite association 
of families with hunting territories is apparently nowhere as clettriy 
developed as it is among some of the eastern Algonquin tribes. And so 
on, throughout the entire line of social divisions in their functional 
capacity. 

Again, in political organization, tlie geographical factor is definitely 
recognizable. First come political features characteristic of wide areas, 
either as universal within such areas or as frequent theye but not else- 
where: federated tribes and the limitation of the power of chiefs, as in 
America; the centralized ‘^tate and high status of the king, as in large 
parts of Africa; relative vagueness of the political unit combined with 
prominence of the old men, as in Australia; socio-religious prominence 
of chiefs ^with the power of imposing tabo»s, as in Polynesia. Within 
these wider geographical districts further subdivisions are discernible. 
In North America, a comparison of those groups characterized by rela- 
tively high political organization, such as the Zuni, DakoUi, Iroquois, 

• * 

^ See Olson’s map referred to above. 
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discloses differences of structure and function. In Africa, the political 
organization of the Yoruba differs from those of the Herrero, Zulu, 
Massai, or Baganda, and these differ among themselves. 

It will be seen, then, that certain forms of social organization belong 
to the common-human: their distribution is universal; their congenial- 
ity to human society is such that no amount of historic caprice seems 
capable of side-tracking them. Other forms of social or political organi- 
zation are widely distributed but not by any means universal. Wliile 
these forms must also be regarded as singularly well adapted to the 
purposes they fulfil, their uniform distribution in certain areas and 
absence from others strongly suggest diflusion through historic contact 
as an explanatory factor. More specialized forms of social units and 
the functional peculiarities of corresponding units in different tribes, 
have as a rule a limited distribution; while still more minute peculiarities 
are restricted to single groups. Here there can be only one interpretation : 
just as variants in industry, art, religion, arise in particular localities, 
so also does social organization fluctuate with the specialized condi- 
tions of individual tribes and local groups. Some of these specialized 
forms prove congenial to an ever-widening circle of neighbours, and the 
new form or function may thus reach a voider distribution; other spe- 
cialized forms remain restricted to a narrow area or even an individual 
tribe. 

f Local Cultures in the Light of Diffusion and Invention 

^he insight gained from this analysis may now be applied to concrete 
samples of primitive culture, selecting those most frequently referred to 
in the preceding pages, such as the Eskimo, Iroquois, Haida and Tlingit, 
the central Australians, the African Baganda, the Melanesian Tro- 
brianders, the Polynesian Maori, and some others. 

All these cultures will be readily recognized as primitive in the sefise 
explained in tlje chapter, ‘Primitive Life and Thought.’ Beyond this, 
however, each of these tribes shares some elements of its culture with 
tribes of a much wider area, at times continental in scope. Thus the Iro- 
quois, however different in various ways from the Eskimo or Haida or 
Crow, share with these certain characteristics, positive or negative, that 
are American, such as the* guardian spirit, absence of domcsticatfon, 
definite limitation of the power of chiefs, high local development of par- 
ticular industries. The Trobrianders share with the Samoans certain 
Oceanic characteristics: high development of navigation, wood-industfy, 
domestication, complex proprietary ideas and customs. The Baganda are 
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African (always excluding the extreme North and South) in so far as 
they practise, both agriculture and herding associated with separate so- 
cial classes; represent politico-econoniically a bureaucratic state with 
a king, taxes, markets, roads; have a typical system of legal procedure; 
possess the art of smelting metals. And so on with the rest. 

Each tribe, again, forms part of a culture area — in the narrow sense, 
an area, that is, with certain more or less defined cultural characteristics. 
The Iroquois belong to the Woodlands, the Crow to the Plains, the 
Haida to the Northwest Coast, the Trobrianders to northwestern Mela- 
nesia, the central Australians to that continent, the Chukchee, with the 
Koryak and Yukaghir, to northeastern Siberia, and so on. 

Each of the tribes, or tribal groups, finally, has certain traits that are 
its own and can serve to identify it. Thus the Haida are revealed, among 
other traits, in their horn spoons, the Eskimo in their composite bow 
or snow house, the Iroquois in their bark houses or corn mortars, the 
Baganda in their industrially specialized gentes, the Bushmen in their 
cave paintings, the Todas in their dairies, the Chukchee in their tent or 
shaman, the Trobrianders in their secret societies or trading, ihe Ha- 
waiians in their feather-wojk. It must be understood, of course, that 
while one or two traits are here cited as characteristic of each tribe or 
tribal group, the actual number of diagnostic traits is large. In a sense, 
in fact, such traits are innumerable, for the process of local particulari- 
zation, if carried to its logical and objective limit, culminates in individ- 
ual variability. To take only one instance: the Haida, while typicabof 
the Coast and still more closely allied to the Tlingit, are yet distin^ieh- 
able from the latter in many ways: they speak a different language; the 
artistic finish of their woodwork has been carried a shade further; the 
tendency to multiply clan crests is strong among the Haida, weak among 
the Tlingit; the reciprocal functions of the phratries are less definitely 
fixed among the Haida than among the Tlingit; the majority of individual 
names among the Haida refer in various ways to properly, among tlie 
Tlingit they are derived from animals and birds; the potlatch among 
the Haida is more elaborate than among the Tlingit; and so on. 

In the final analysis, what we find is this: Every primitive culture is in 
certain respects like all cultures; in certain others, like all primitive 
cultarSs; then it is like the cultures of certain very large geographical 
afeas, p^haps continental in their sweep; k is further like the cyJtures 
of a more restricted area; and, finally, it is like unto itself: in certain 
local peculiarities, individual and unique.-' ^ 

® This passage (or its equivalent in ^arl^ Civil iznlion) was quoted with commen- 
dation by Clark Wissler irt his chapter, Ttecent Developments in Anthropology’ (ijt 
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The above formulation can be restated differently and more simply 
if attention is focussed on the two basic processes implied in the state- 
ment: Man, as man, has culture; culture develops through the origination 
of new features in local groups (tribes), and the spread of such features 
from locality to locality (tribe to tribe). The latter proposition, more- 
over, bears on the former, in so far as the origination of new features 
in local groups is constantly fostered as well as supplemented by the 
reception of other features from without, from other groups; and the 
former bears on the latter, in so far as diffusion is almost always ac- 
companied by one or another kind of transformation, pointing to origina- 

Recent Developments in the Social Sciences l)y various authors). After quoting the 
passage, the author remarks (p. 84) : ‘A careful reading of tliis will show that what 
is stated is geographical distribution, for if one takes the culture trails found in 
function within a given tribe and plots their distributions one by one, the result will 
be in the concrete exactly what is here stated in the abstract as a general law. And 
a valid one it promises to be, since everywhere one looks in the world he finds just 
this kind of distribution, even in our own culture.’ This ‘general law’ Wissler desig- 
nates as ‘the law of diffusion.’ To my regret I must note here that the author’s en- 
thusiastic endorsement implies a radical misunderstanding of the intended meaning. 
When 1 say ‘every primitive culture is in certain respects like all cidtures,’ this, in 
the view here fornuilated, is attributable to the psyphic unity of man as revealed in 
culture which, in certain essentials, is everywhere the same. When it is further said 
that every primitive culture is ‘in certain other respects like all primitive cultures,’ 
. clearly no diffusion of any sort can he meant, hut only a phase in the historic process. 
Whatever we may tiiink of social evolution (pp. 507 seq,), it is certain that writing 
was preceded by culture without writing, and that there was primitiveness before it 
cha^nged into— something else. Only when I speak of every primitive culture as ‘like 
the cultures of certain very large geographical areas’ and ‘like the cultures of a more 
reslfficred area,’ is there implication of diffusion, emphatic in the latter statement, 
vague in the former. 

A little reflection will show that the explanations of the several propositions do 
not lie in one level. The basic similarity of all culture is rooted in psychology; man 
is man, and the world about him is everywhere siifliciently alike to account for the 
broad general similarity of liis adjustment to it, through culture. Not so with primi- 
tiveness. We know that it cannot be explained either racially or environmentally. 
Nor does psychology give any clue, for man primitive, we now know, is like man 
civilized, except for the primitiveness of his culture. The explanation here is histori- 
cal. We may not knftw why certain cultures have remained primitive, but we do know 
that we call them primitive because certain things or processes have appeared or 
occurred in their cnllure-hislory making them what they are, while certain other 
processes or thing.s, with associated ideas and attitudes, which would have raised 
them above primiliveness, have not occurred or appeared — a matter of history, then. 
The reasons for the similarity of cultures in certain very large areas and in^certain 
smaller areas must also be sougjil in history, more specifically in diffu.sion, e'i.en 
though ive do not know, as a rule, how and when it has taken place. Cuftural indi- 
viduality, finally, while it rests, once more, in psychology, as does culture in general, 
points more particularly to human creativeness. To say here, ‘man is man,’ is not 
enough or loo uruch; rather must we say ‘man is creative,’ for cultural variations are 
roottd in innovations or inventions, and* invt?nt ions, whatever the setting, are man- 
made — they are creations. , 
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tion or invention. These two processes — origination (or invention) and 
spread (or diffusion) — are equally fundamental and omnipresent. 

Discontinuous Distribution: Diffusion versus Independent * 

Development 

In the instances of diffusion so far considered, the distribution of a 
trait was continuous or nearly so. The more difficult aspects of the dif- 



Fig. 79. Distributiois of Totemism in Africa (B. Ankermann, ‘Verbreitung imd 
Formen des Toteinisnius in Afrika,’ Zcitschrift fur Ethnologic^ vol. XLVll, 191jj, 

p. 180.) 

fusion problem arise when the geographical distribution of a trail is 
discontinuous. • 

In some cases of discontinuous distribution what may be calleii- the 
geographical pliysiognomy of a trait may furnish an answer to the prob- 
lem. In Ankermann’s map (see above), for example, tlie distribution of 
totemism in Africa is represented. As this map dates from 1915, it is no 
longer accurate in all particulars, but it will do for our purposes. It is 
provokingly discontinuous. INow totemism, as shown before, is a frequent 
feature of primitive cultures: without being ubiquitous, it is world-wide 
in distribution. In the absence of historical evidence to the contrary, it 
must be assumed, therefore, that it has originated independently more 
than once. This notwithstanding, it would be straining probability to 
assume a separate origin for each of the totemic areas in Africa, espe- 
ci^ly so in view of the similarities, genera)^ and specific, in the totemic 
practices and beliefs of African tribes. Everf in the absence of confirma- 
tory historic evidence — to make an assumption contrary to fact — one 
would, therefore, conclude ihaj historic contact had taken pjace between 
at least some of the disconnected lotemic areas, making spread by diffu- 
sion possible; or that there opce existed conuecling links of totemic tribes 
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among which totemism had subsequently fallen into decay. While this 
last conjecture might fit the facts in particular cases, it should be used 
with caution, unless there is at least some confirmatory historical evi- 
dence. For obviously, if the absence of a trait makes as good a case as its 
presence, the procedure is methodologically worthless. As an alternative 
hypothesis, leaning on the far from exhaustive state of African explora- 
tion, one might allow that some cases of totemism in the intervening 
districts may have been overlooked.® 

There are other instances where an answer proves more difficult. 
Religious societies, for example, occur in North Melanesia, in West 
Africa, and in several areas in North and South America. Shall we as- 
sume historic contact here, or a remote common origin, or are separate 
historic origins to be assigned to the societies of each region ? The answer 
will depend upon a number of factors. Unless the similarities between the 
societies in the several areas are so striking as to preclude independent 
origins — which is certainly not the case here — we shall have to inquire 
how common religious societies are in primitive tribes. Finding them 
fairly frequent, though neither universal nor general, and distributed in 
wddely separated areas, we should favouf the hypothesis of repeated 
independent origins. Hence, before committing ourselves to an explana- 
tion through diffusion between any two of the separate regions, we should 
pay heed to the probabilities or even actualities of historic contact. The 
case, it will be seen, is no longer simple. 

,As a further illustration let us consider certain carved objects of New 
Ir^ljind (North Melanesia) wdien compared with similar carvings from 
the Northwest Coast of America. In both areas the art objects in ques- 
tion consist of decorated wooden poles, while the painted carvings rep- 
resent superimposed figures of animals and birds intertwined in vari- 
ous ways. In both localities these poles have symbolic significance and 
figure in religious ceremonies. Such are the similarities. But there are 
differences. The totemic poles of New Ireland are relatively small cere- 
monial objects,* usually some three to five feet in height, the carving 
being carried out in open work or filigree, lace-like in effect. The familiar 
totem poles of the Northwest Coast, on the contrary, are gigantic posts 
looming above the roofs of the houses, while the carving is in high or 
low relief. There is no open work. The New Ireland poles are Gdthic^in 
effect^one might say; the Northwest ones, Egyptian. On the CoSst, again, 
as explained before, the animals are often conceived as dissected in an 

^ Since this«Aras first penned (in 1921) , the last hypothesis has been vindicated irt a 
nii/hber of instances, T might repeat attthis lime that further totemic finds are still 
1o be expected in Africa. * 
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altogether peculiar fashion, and this is reflected in the carvings; also, 
certain parts of the creatures receive preferential treatment, figuring as 
symbols by means of which the otherwise indistinguishable crests can 
be identified. None of these features occur in New Ireland. On analysis, 
then, the differences outweigh the similarities, or are, at least, equally 
striking.'^ Once more, therefore, independent origin or common origin 
or borrowing by diffusion swing in the balance, unless indeed historic 
evidence were forthcoming, in which case there would, of course, be no 
further problem. 

Before going any further, it must be noted that in one respect the 
hypothesis of diffusion is more favourably situated than that of inde- 
pendent origin. Diffusion can often be demonstrated. Not so, inde- 
pendent origin. When we say that a feature — object or idea — developed 
independently in a given tribe, this is a negative proposition scarcely 
amenable of proof. To furnish such we should be able to put the finger 
on that feature at the very time and place of its origin, in addition to being 
fully conversant with its cultural antecedents within the tribe — a condi- 
tion too unlikely for serious consideration. On the other hand, when we 
say that diffusion is demonstrable, we do not mean that it can be demon- 
strated in each and every case. Far from it, as was shown in the preceding. 
In the absence of historic evidence, which alone can furnish conclusive 
demonstration, diffusion must be balanced against independent develop- 
ment on the scales of probability. It is precisely in those numerous in- 
stances where this is the only possible course, that the issue between in- 
dependent development and diffusion becomes a problem. 


^ In connexion with the weighing of probabilities the following point may be 
noted. Perhaps the most striking similarity between the New Ireland poles and those 
of the Northwest is the superposition or partial intertwining of the carved figures. 
Though ‘striking’ at first sight, and in so far negatory of independent development, 
this feature appears in a different light when the technical side of the situation is 
taken into account. Granted that poles are to he decorated, or any long and narrow 
surface, and that the decoration consists of realistic semi-reali^tic units (usually, 
if narrow, not so long), and superposition becomes a natural and therefore no longer 
striking solution. Hence we may expect it to appear in other instances, outside the 
two areas in question. And this is whal we actually find. In the carvings on the 
doorposts and other kinds of posts of the Maori (New Zealand) and on the doorposts 
of western Kamerun (West Africa) the same problem is met in the same way. The 
Gothic vchitects of the Middle Ages proceeded in analogous fashion when they dec- 
orAed the^rches of cathedral doorways (and oih^r similar places^) with superim- 
posed carvings of saints. It will be seen from this fliat in weighing probabilftics, in 
certain instances, cognizance must be taken of the limitation of technical possibilities. 
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Critical Use of Diffusion 

The difficulties we encounter in recognizing and evaluating similarities 
in cultural traits should serve as a warning against the uncritical use of 
the principle of diffusion. The partisans of independent development as 
well as the partisans of diffusion (let us designate them ID and D) are 
interested in cultural similarities which constitute the starting-point of 
their investigations or interpretations. Similarities being, as we saw, 
more or less elusive, they can easily be underestimated or overestimated. 
Both the ID and the /), being interested in similarities, are likely to over- 
estimate them. This is particularly true of the D. If at all reasonable, the 
ID knows that his similarities might easily prove ‘too good’ for his 
needs: for, all else being equal, the greater the similarity, the less likely 
is independent development. The D, on the contrary, cannot have enough 
of similarity : for, all else being equal, the greater the similarity, the more 
likely is diffusion. It is among the D, therefore, that one is apt to en- 
counter an excessively keen perception of similarities. When this is the 
case, anthropologists call them ‘diffusionists.’ ® 

A critical use of the principle of diffusion, on the other hand, may 
bring most gratifying results. A striking instance will be found in Ber- 
thold Laufer’s essay, ‘The Potter's Wheel.’ As is generally known, 
among most primitive tribes pots are made by hand. Among tribes on a 
somewhat higher level pots are often turned on the wheel, a more expe- 
ditious and efficient method. Laufer’s problem is to discover the proveni- 
ei^e^.of this device. The potter’s wheel, argues Laufer, is distributed 
through a well-defined area. It is found only in the Old World: in An- 
cient Egypt, the Mediterranean and western Asiatic civilizations, Iran, 
India, and China with her dependencies. In this area the distribution of 
the potter’s wheel has remained practically unchanged for millenniums. 
Primitive tribes, on the other hand, do not seem to adopt it even when 
surrounded by more civilized groups which have it. Thus, the Veddhas of 
Ceylon fashion fots by hand, while the neighbouring Singhalese use the 
wheel. The African Negroes, who might have learned the use of the wheel 

® It would carry us too deep into the jungles of ethnological theory to discuss here 
the works and ideas of the leading diffusionists: Fritz Graebner, W. H. R.^^Rivers, 
and G. Elliot Smith. The interested student is referred to my History, I^sycholoi^y, 
and Cloture (pp. 8R-83, 132 143), where he will find relevant discussions and 
bibliographies. A much more detailed analysis of the diffusionists as such is under- 
taken by Roland B. Dixon in his The Building of Cultures, 

^ In his monograph, The Beginnings of Pofcelain in China,’ Anthropologic-al 
Ser^s, Field Museum of Natural History, v<Sl. XV, No. 2, pp. 148-177. 
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from the ancient Egyptians or later from the Arabs, seem never to have 
been acquainted with its use. The Yakut of Northeast Siberia continue to 
produce pottery by hand, notwithstanding their intermarriages with the 
Russians and the fact that wheel-turned Russian pottery is for sale at 
Yakutsk. Now, hand-made pottery, argues Laufer, is as a rule woman’s 
work, the participation of men in this pursuit being always strictly 
localized and limited. The potter’s wheel, on the other hand, is the crea- 
tion of man. It must therefore be regarded as an entirely distinct inven- 
tion which entered the field of pottery from the outside, as it were, and 
when it came, man came with it and took over the pot-making industry. 

This historic distinctness of the two methods of pottery-making is re- 
flected in the customs current in different countries. In India and China 
the division of ceramic labour sets apart the thrower or wheel potter 
and separates him from the moulder. The potters of India who work on 
the wheel do not intermarry with those who do not; they form a caste 
by themselves. Also, different uses are made of the two kinds of pots. And, 
most important of all — wherever the potter’s wheel is in use, it is manipu- 
lated by men, never by women. 

Technically speaking, tjie potter’s wlieel is nothing but a primitive 
cart-wheel turning on its axle. The existence of the potter’s wheel there- 
fore presupposes the existence of the wheel adapted to transportation. In 
accordance with this, it is found that in all civilizations with the potter’s 
wheel, the cart-wheel is also in use. Further, wherever the potter’s wheel 
occurs while the wheeled cart does not, the former is known to have J^een 
introduced from a different culture. To Japan, for example, whicK had 
no cart, the potter’s wheel was introduced from Korea, while the Tibetans, 
who also lacked wheeled vehicles, adopted the potter’s wheel from the 
Chinese (who still enjoy a monopoly of handling it in Tibet). And con- 
trariwise, wdiere the potter’s wdieel does not occur, the wheeled cart is 
also absent. In other words, in all cases where original conditions have 
remained undisturbed, the w^heeled cart and the potter’s wheel either do 
not exist or coexist.^ ^ 

It is thus clear, concludes Laufer, that wc may not regard the potter’s 
wheel as an evolutionary stage in the development of pottery technique. 
There is no feature in hand-made pottery from which the potter’s wheel 
»coutdJ>e derived. It belongs, on the comrary, to a distinct and strictly 

Laufer’s handling of this feature — the concurrent existence or non-t!cistence of 
the potter’s wheel and the wheeled carl— is particularly instructive. It shows how 
far-reaching may be the conclusions that can be reached, even in the absence of 
historical evidence, on the sole bas^s of distribution, provided it A handled without 
malice or favour. * 
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localized civilization. Like its prototype, the cart-wheel, it was the in- 
vention of man; and so, when the wheel came into the potter’s industry 
‘from the outside,’ man came with it. 

With mere scraps of historic evidence as guide-posts, but mainly on 
the basis of technological comparison and distributional facts, critically 
harnessed, Laufer here succeeds in building up an all but unanswerable 
case for a chapter in the history of technique. Incidentally, interesting 
sidelights are thrown on evolution and the division of labour. 

The Problem of Cultural Similarities in Relation to Diffusion 

Clearly, then, the problem of cultural similarities is closely related 
to that of diffusion. Before the distribution or diffusion of a trait can be 
studied, we must identify it, must make sure that it is this particular trait 
and no other. But why should this be a problem? In our discussion of 
diffusion, so fai\ we took similarities for granted. But there are similari- 
ties and similarities. Some are measurable, others are not. Some would 
be recognized by anyone, others lead to differences of opinion. Also, 
some similarities, though recognizable and qnrnistakable, are to be dis- 
counted because ‘they are to be expected,’ others become significant be- 
cause they are ‘strange' or ‘suspicious.’ Let us look at the situation some- 
what closely, starting with a familiar illustration. 

A teacher is reading a set of examination papers. In many respects they 
are ^all similar, in content as well as in some of the expressions used. 
Thi^cL'cs not surprise the teacher. He knows that the students acquired 
their knowledge of the subject from him, the teacher. Most of them have 
not supplemented this by any independent reading. He therefore expects 
many similarities in the answers, and finds them, without surprise. But 
suppose he discovers in two papers a number of identical turns of phrase 
which, moreover, are not among the expressions used by the teacher 
himself. His suspicion is aroused. He follows up the clue, presently to 
discover that one *of the two students has habitually used these expres- 
sions in his former papers, whereas the other has used them for the first 
time. The teacher’s suspicions become keener. And note this — the more 
curious or individual the expressions in question, the greater the alarm 
of the teacher. He is now prepared to discard the hypothesis of tnde^ 
pendent^Ievelopment in favouK of diffusion, in this case, copying.^Shoulff 
he have any further doubts, these are resolved when he finds that the 
second student was seated right behind the first where he could conveni-. 
ently#scan the latter’s copy. The teaqfier is now as sure that copying has 
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taken place as if he had actually seen the process in operation, and he acts 
accordingly. 

In this case the identification of the similarities is easy, but their evalu- 
ation requires some attention. Some similarities deserve no notice be- 
cause ‘expected,’ others arouse suspicion because the resemblance is ‘too 
close,’ still others confirm the suspicion because certain expressions are 
habitual with one student but not with the other. And the argument for 
diffusion is clinched with the discovery of geographical proximity and 
consequent ease of intercommunication. If the two students were not 
located thus conveniently (for copying) but were found to be seated at 
opposite ends of the classroom, the geographical evidence would be less 
satisfactory. The teacher, of course, knows that students will copy their 
own papers or paragraphs and slip a saving sheet to a friend in need 
wherever seated, but he also knows that this is a dangerous process, 
eschewed by most students, otherwise willing, because of the risks in- 
volved. Therefore, if the teacher had found that the two students under 
suspicion were seated unfavourably (for copying), he would have hesi- 
tated with his verdict, unless the other evidence, taken alone, was ab- 
solutely damning. • 

As to the similarities themselves, there is a radical difference between 
material objects and everything else. The former can be compared, bit 
by bit; they can be measured. Here not only similarity but identity is 
possible, as between two bullets from one gun or from two guns of the 
same make and calibre. Not so with other traits of culture: art, religion, 
mythology, social systems. Here the observation of similarities iffi ifo 
longer s.o simple. The graphic or plastic arts, being from one angle 
material, present less difficulty than the other traits. Two patterns, for 
example, can be measured, compared in part and in whole, and super- 
imposed. Similarity, of any degree, can thus be ascertained. That such 
similarity is always equally significant, does not necessarily follow, as 
every student of art knows. Take, for instance, the problejn of copies and 
originals. The objective similarity, as to measurements and the like, may 
be striking or even absolute, but there are other items to be noted — 
minute shades of colour, lightness or heaviness of touch, the character of 
the brush stroke, as continuous or jerky, etc. Some of these cannot escape 
the^ sensitive eye of the expert, others can only be distinguished under 
the ‘microscope, still others require chemical analysis. The problfim of 
similarity becomes complex and is removed from the range of ordinary 
observation. Still, in their bearing on diffusion, some of these items would 
not count. If the objective similarity is’sufficient to preclude independent 
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origin, the rest would not matter. Which was the copy, which the original, 
would be irrelevant here, so long as one could be certain that one of the 
two was a copy of the other. Should we become interested in the direction 
of diffusion, however, then the identification of the original would at 
once become a major issue. 

In social or religious matters, comparison — the discernment of simi- 
larities and differences — becomes increasingly diflicult. The psychologi- 
cal aspects which rise into prominence here are not readily amenable to 
judgments of difference or similarity. Conclusions, therefore, must be 
based on indirection: names, presence of certain objective features, or- 
ganizational items, etc. And when this much is accomplished, other diffi- 
culties arise. To illustrate: Moieties occur among the Tfingit and Haida, 
but also among the southern Siouan tribes of the Plains, such as the 
Omaha, Ponca, Kansas, etc. In each of these areas moieties occur in a 
number of contiguous tribes where a common historical source can 
scarcely be doubted. The situation changes when interest is directed to 
the two areas — Northwest and Eastern Plains — and the question is asked: 
have the moieties developed independently in the two areas or is there a 
common historic source? Moieties are moieties, that is, dual divisions — 
there is then similarity. But few students will accept tliis as sufficient evi- 
dence of diffusion. Certain reciprocal moiety functions are common to 
both areas, but tliis also scarcely suffices as a diagnostic trait for diffu- 
sion. The Iroquois moieties also have reciprocal functions, and so have 
the moieties of Australia. A trait apparently so characteristic of moieties 
generally loses its value as a clue to diffusion when discovered in moie- 
ties of tw^o particular areas. And so it goes! A comparison of similarities 
in two areas broadens into a comparative ethnograjihic inquiry, with 
what result? Usually the problem remains unsolved even then. The per- 
sistent student might, at this point, shift his search towards historical evi- 
dences of diffusion — a very different kind of investigation. 

Two additiopal points claim our attention here. Some cultural traits 
are natural or basic in man- -no history is needed to account for them. 
Other traits are more or less derived, leaning against a historical back- 
ground. Again, some traits are simple; they allow of no dismemberment 
or analysis, except in psychological terms. Other traits are complex; they 
can be broken up into a scrW3s of traits. Let us take an example ^f a sirffple 
trait*from the domain of religion, where similarities are elusive and un- 
convincing, and of a complex trait from material culture, where similari- 
ties are taiigible, thus carrying a more, definite message: the belief in 
spirits (animism) and a Gothic cfttheSral. The belief in spirits is a basic, 
natural trait; people believe in spirits almost as naturally as they love 
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and hale. No history is required here, once man is taken for granted. Also, 
it is a simple trait; it cannot be analyzed any further (except psychologi- 
cally). Not so a Gothic cathedral — it is highly derivative and complex. 
It is derivative, because people do not naturally build Gothic cathedrals 
but come to do so as a result of a specific and elaborate historic process. 
It is complex, because it is analyzablc into an enormous number of trails: 
height, flying buttresses, cross-like ground-plan, long narrow windows 
with pointed arches, coloured glass window panes, ribbed arched ceilings, 
fluted columns, and so on to any length. Suppose then we take tribe A 
with its animism, and, at a great distance from A. tribe B with its animism. 
All the intervening tribes, of course, also have it (animism being uni- 
versal). There is, therefore, continuous distribution. This notwithstand- 
ing, we shall not dream of attributing animism in B to animism in A 
or the reverse. As the animism of the intervening tribes patently does not 
affect the argument, they may be eliminated, and the distance between A 
and B shrunk to a neighbourhood; A and B are now contiguous. But our 
stand will remain the same — we shall persist in ascribing the animism of 
each of the two tribes to independent development. The geographical 
factor, it will be seen, counts for naught here. Yet, our position may be 
wrong; for, after all, it is (?oneeivaI)le and [jossil^le that A acquired its 
belief in spirits from B or the reverse; but notliing will convince us that 
this was actually the case, short of a minute comparison of the detailed 
content of the belief in A and probably supplemented by at least an 
inkling of the actual historic process of the transfer. 

Consider, by way of contrast, a Gothic cathedral in A and another in 
a neighbouring spot, B. Let us assume, in addition, that the observer, 
thougli of normal intelligence, is thoroughly ignorant of European his- 
tory, including the how and where of Gothic cathedrals. What will he 
conclude? Without a moment’s hesitation, he will ascribe the numerous 
specific similarities to a common history. Nor will he waste his time prob- 
ing into the contacts between A and B. The contiguity of the spots being 
thus irrelevant to the argument, we might just as well Jissume that A and 
B are separated by a great distance, perhaps continental in scope. Also, 
the intervening region may be thickly crowded with Gothic cathedrals or 
be completely devoid of them. This will not alter the conclusion. In this 
case i^lso the inspection of the similarities suffices to carry conviction: 
tfie geo^iiraphical factor does not enter at all. And once more, the conclu- 
sion may be wrong: it is after all possible* though only barely Conceiv- 
able, that the two cathedrals came into being independently; but the 
probability of this event is so infinitesimal that no one w^ll consider it 
seriously, unless a complete historic demonstration of independent de- 
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velopmerit were produced which, in this case, would have to consist of 
a full historic and archeological record of the two cathedrals and their 
architectural antecedents in loco, supplemented by a mental history of 
the builders, as well as by a similar historical, archeological, and psycho- 
logical reconstruction of the entire intervening region in which, pre- 
sumably, no links of any sort with cither A ox B would be discovered. If 
such a demonstration could be made, the miracle of an independent evo- 
lution of Gothic in A and B would have to be conceded. There is no argu- 
ing with history. Historic evidence, when mobilized in force, is unan- 
swerable. 

It will, I trust, be understood that no such exhaustive investigation as 
is here assumed could actually be carried out anywhere, for lack of data; 
and if it were, the improbability of independent development in our in- 
stance is so overwhelming that a lurking suspicion would always remain 
that some sort of contact had after all occurred (perhaps the other way 
around the world) . This example shows that in extreme instances of simi- 
larity, particularly when a feature is derived and complex, the verdict for 
diffusion or historic unity is categorical — and unchallengeable. 

These imaginary examples teach a number of lessons. In relation to 
similarities between cultural traits, in theit bearing on diffusion, the 
following propositions will hold: if the traits are natural or basic (psy- 
chologically primary), the presumption, all else being equal, is in 
favour of independent development; if the traits are derived (presuppos- 
ing a historic background), the presumption, all else being equal, is in 
favour of diffusion. The same applies to simple traits when compared 
to Complex traits (or trait complexes) : the simpler the traits, all else 
being equal, the greater will be the presumption in favour of independ- 
ent development. In our examples we took extreme cases where the in- 
spection of similarities sufficed to induce a conclusion. Here then geo- 
graphical factors need not enter. In the vast majority of actual instances 
the situation is not so simple: no definitive judgment can be reached on 
the basis of the similarities alone. Then the geographical factor must be 
taken into account. In the absence of historic evidence, and all else being 
equal, proximity, ease of communication or knowledge of its actuality, 
favour diffusion; remoteness, difficulty of communication or absence of 
evidence of it, favour independent development. In many instances, the 
resulting conclusion will remain in terms of probability. Then#ecourlfe 
must b^ taken to historic evidence. If it can be produced, the case is 
clinched; there is no more problem. 



Chapter XXIX 

THE SPREAD OF CULTURE (Continued) 

Culture Areas in North America 

An interesting phase of distribution and dijffusion is revealed in the 
culture-area cc^cept as developed and used particularly by American 
students. It was observed, in the first place on museum specimens ar- 
ranged for exhibition in a museum, that these objects fell into groups by 
means of which certain geographical areas could be characterized. What 
was true of the objects held also for the art of which some of these 
objects were the material carriers. Later the idea was extended to the 
non-material aspects of culture, with equal success. When the cultures 
of the North American Indians were re-examined and reciassified from 
this point of view, the result was a division of the continent into nine 
culture-areas, each characterized by a complex of traits. These areas were 
designated as: (1) Eskimo or Arctic, (2) MacKenzie, (3) North Pacifk;, 
or Northwest Coast, (4) Plateau, (5) Plains, (6) Eastern Woodland, 
(7) Southeast (or Gulf), (8) Southwest, (9) California. 

We need not go here into a complete characterization of each one of 
^ . . . -jf ^ 

these areas; ^ but let us examine two, by way of illustration: the North 

Pacific and the Plains, as given by Wissler (with slight changes). Most 
typical of the Coast culture are the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian (c/. 
the sketches of their culture in the different sections of this book). Here 
we find the following traits: sea food most important, supplemented by 
mainland hunting, and large use of berries; staple food consists of dried 
fish (especially salmon), clams, and berries; cooking in boxes and 
baskets, hot stones being thrown into the water to heat it; large rectangu- 
lar houses of cedar planks placed on end, with gabled roofs, carved posts 
and totem-poles; travel mostly by water in large sea going dugout canoes 
(occajlional sails) ; no pottery or stone vessels (except mortars) ; checker 
bSskets Siexcellent twine baskets only amoAg Tlingit), no coil baskets; 
plenty of cedar-bark mats and soft bags; elaborately woven blanket of 
soft cedar bark and goat hair (a Chilkat [Tlingit] specialty) ; rather 

^ A detailed enumeration of the cultitral t^ils of the areas will be found in Wisiler, 
The American Indian, pp* 206-227. 
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scanty clothing, mostly of skin, and a wide basket hat (unique on the 
continent) ; occasional skin moccasins and leggings (otherwise feet 
bare) ; bow, club, and peculiar dagger, no lances, slat, rod, and skin 
armour, wooden helmets, no shields; chipped stone tools rare, but neph- 
rite or greenstone used; some work in copper (probably borrowed from 
Whites), no smelting of ore; woodwork highly developed, splitting and 
dressing of planks, peculiar bending of sides of boxes, joining by con- 
cealed stitches, carving technique high; remarkable decorative art, semi- 
realistic with marked conventional features on carved totem-poles, house- 
])osts, memorial columns, and other objects; when applied to flat surfaces 
unique dissection of animal forms; some geometric art on baskets, 
realistic tendency in woven blankets; two tribal moietie^ (four, among 
Tsimshian), with exogamy and maternal descent; chides, nobles, com- 
mon people, slaves; the potlatch and coppers; religious societies cen- 
tring about guardian-spirit initiation; Raven legends. The tribes farther 
south, such as the Kwakiutl, Coast Salish, Nootka, show most of the 
above traits in aberrant or attenuated form, and lack some of the traits. 

Compare with this the trait complex of the Plains. The more typical 
tribes here, according to Wissler, are the Assiniboin, Arapaho, Blackfoot, 
Cheyenne, Comanche, Crow, Gros Ventre* Iowa, lowa-Apache, Sarsi, 
and Teton-Dakota. They are distinguished by the following traits: De- 
pendence of food, clothing, tents, etc., upon the buffalo, roots and 
berries used sparsely; no fishing or agriculture; the tipi, movable tent; 
transportation only by land, with dog and travois (horse for travois and 
ricling, after contact with Whites) ; no pottery, basketry, or true weav- 
ing; ‘special bead technique; high development of skin-work; special 
rawhide worn (parfleche, cylindrical bag, etc.) ; circular shield; wood-, 
stone-, and bone-work weakly developed; geometrical art with weakly 
developed symbolism; social organization based on family and land; 
camp circ le; men’s societies; sweat-house; scalp dances. On the eastern, 
\\eslern, and northeastern borders of these central tribes other tribes are 
located whicli sl^are with the former all of their most typical traits but 
also have some traits the central tribes lack most of which can be identi- 
fied as typical of one or another of the adjoining culture areas. 

Similar characterizations can be made of the other culture-areas of 
North America. 

From the standpoint of diffusion the culture-area concept, adhere 
plied, presents a number of points of interest. Each trait in the above lists 
must be conceived as having spread by diffusion to all the tribes of the 
culture area^ or, more accurately, to all the tribes that have it (for, as 
noted before, not all the traits of*a trait complex are found in all the 
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tribes of a culture-area). Wliether such a trait originated in one of the 
more typical tribes, or in one of the less typical ones, or even in a tribe 
outside the culture area (as the horse in the Plains and, perhaps, copper 
technique on the Coast), can but seldom be ascertained; but of whateyer 
origin, the trait must have travelled from tribe to tribe. To assume that 
such a trait originated more than once, independently, within a closely 
knit group of geographically contiguous tribes, would be arguing against 
all probability. From this standpoint, then, a culture-area comprises a 
complex of traits each of which, at one time or another, spread from tribe 
to tribe within the area. 

It will be observed that so far we have dealt with culture-areas from 
the outside, ^ it were, as a statistician might do: our characterization 
was an enumeration of objective traits. But there is also an inner side 
to the picture, a psychological one. The objective description of traits 
gives merely a static view, it presents a culture as if it had stopped in 
its tracks. The psychological view makes the picture dynamic; the cul- 
ture moves again, it comes to life. Now, as must have become apparent 
from preceding discussions, this psychological side consists of ‘mean- 
ings’ which include the interrelations of the traits comprised in the cul- 
ture complex. Through their functions the social units — families, clans, 
phratries — become tied up with religion, myths, ritual, economic ideas. 
The art, in its symbols, becomes saturated, as in the Coast tribes, with 
most of the other traits of the tribal culture. The potlatch is not merely a 
phase of economy; it articulates with society, etiquette, ritual, legal ideas. 
And so on, with the rest. It is the same in the Plains and in thn o?her 
culture-areas. In this way the culture of an area becomes a whole of inter- 
locking and interacting parts. 

On a map of culture-areas the linear outlines are their boundaries — 
beyond are other culture-areas. Here the thoughtful student is prompted 
to ask: What cuts an area short with such seeming abruptness? What 
keeps it from spreading beyond the boundary? The answer is that it is 
not cut off thus abruptly and docs spread beyond, to a degree. The 
tribes at the boundaries are marginal tribes comprised in cultural dis- 
tricts distinguished as marginal areas, A marginal area, then, is charac- 
terized by a culture complex which combines traits of two or more ad- 
#j<’inin^ culture-areas. Thus the Wind River Shoshoni and some of the 
tile are marginal to the Plains and Plateau; the Plains Ojibway and 
Plains Cree, to the Plains and Woodlands; the western Shuswap, to- 
gether with the Carrier, Chilcotin, and Lillooet, to the Plateau and North- 
west; the Tahltan, to the Northwest and Plateau. Similarly, the Eskimo 
tribes adjoining iheH^Iingit in the West and those adjoining the eastern 
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Algonquin in the East, are marginal — the former to the Northwest, the 
latter to the Woodlands. 

In connexion with the marginal areas, the distinction between the 
objective and the psychological approach becomes especially significant. 
The areas are truly marginal only from the objective angle, in so far 
as they comprise traits which are indigenous in or typical of two or more 
other areas. Psychologically, on the other hand, a marginal area is a 
culture-area like any other, comprising, as it does, an organically inte- 
grated complex of cultural traits. 

The presence of marginal areas also brings home the fact that there 
is a certain artificiality in the choice and delimitation of culture-areas. 
After all, these areas represent but one of several possiblj^and even sig- 
nificant groupings. As I had occasion to point out before, moreover, 
every culture area is itself a part of a still wider geographic-historical 
complex, perhaps continental in scope. 

The Seneca, Omaha, or Tlingit, while on the one hand representing 
the Woodland, Plains, and Pacific Coast areas, have also certain traits in 
common — some positive, some negative — which stamp these tribes as 
American. As such they can be distinguished, from any group of African 
or Melanesian tribes. And further, within a culture-area we discern 
the more minute differentiations into sub-areas — northern and southern 
groups of tribes, on the Coast; eastern, western, central, and village tribes 
in the Plains — and, finally, into individual tribes. As was shown before, 
the Jatter differ more or less markedly. In the Plains, for example, the 
trills rven of a sub-area can be distinguished from each other by the 
symbolism attached to the embroidered designs, less easily by the de- 
signs themselves, by the presence or absence of certain societies or the 
details of a ritual, by the number of gentes (if any), or their precise 
functions, etc. In the perspective of a culture-area these tribal differences 
are negligible, they become minor variations; but in the eyes of the 
tribesmen themselves these differences are anything but negligible. The 
tribal sense of ‘do*ing things right,’ the "local patriotism,’ attaches itself 
precisely to such peculiarities of culture. It must never be forgotten that 
the true unit of cultural life, its locus par excellence, is not the culture- 
area but the individual tribe. 

It will be seen from all this that culture-areas do not represent the?)nly# 
nor eve*i an essential, classificalion of tribes, but they do enfbody 'a 
grouping of tribes based on certain objectively valid facts as well as on 
certain other facts, psychological in nature, which are, perhaps, more, 
elusive, and as such, become a convenient accessory in a more systematic 
study of a larger area, such as North America.^ • 
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If this is so, the questions arise: Why North America? Are culture- 
areas something peculiar to the northern continent of the New World? 
Certainly not. Unless culture-areas are to be regarded as a questionable 
idiosyncrasy of American ethnologists, they must possess general valid- 
ity as a classificatory concept in the study of culture. In conformity with 
this, attempts to isolate culture-areas have been made in other districts — 
South America, Africa, Australia.- If the results to date are not as definite 
as in North America, this is to be ascribed to the relative imperfection of 
our descriptive knowledge (as in Africa and South America) , or the rela- 
tive uniformity of a continental culture (as in Australia) which manifests 
itself in the comparatively weak individuality of the several tribal com- 
plexes.^ ^ 

Before we leave the culture-areas, one further circumstance calls for 
explanation. What is it that holds a culture-area together, ample time 
being thus provided during which the various features of a local culture 
can interpenetrate? For, as we have noted, the culture complex of an 
area presents the aspect of quasi-organic coliesion. A full answer to this 
question would take us far; it is moreover, doubtful whether an alto- 
gether adequate solution of tljis problem could be given at this time. I 
may, however, point to one factor which is certainly operating in the de- 
sired direction. Every local culture, especially every primitive culture, 
must solve its environmental problem. To make life possible and reason- 

2 Cf. such attempts by Father W. Schmidt, M. J. Herskovits, and F. Graebnej. 
It should be added to this that only the African areas of Dr. Herskovits are com- 
parable, at least in intent, to those of North America, whereas the procedures of 
Schmidt and Graebner will be found vitiated by certain principles of selection and 
grouping which these scholars share as diffusionists. 

^ We do not speak of culture-areas in the modern world, but they are there, 
patently enough. The same definiteness, moreover, as well as the relativity observed 
in the primitive field, are hujnd here also. The national stales, France, Germany, Eng- 
land (not including Ireland), Italy, clearly qualify as culture areas. Again, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, each a culliirc-arca from one angle, can also he combined 
into a Scandinavian culture-area, to which Finland may he added as somewhat 
marginal. Similarly, Germany and the new Austria (post- War) form a fairly well- 
characterized culture area. Switzerland, a marked culture-area on its own account, 
is yet marginal to Germany, France, and Italy. The countries of the Continent may 
be combined into a culture area when contrasted with England, and the Continent 
plus England into a still wider culture-area when juxtaposed to the United States. 
Each on(*{)f these groupings is, in part, realistic and objective, in so far as based on 
cerfiiin objectively valid facts; in part, again, these* groupings are subjective, in so 
far as the choice of a particular grouping is dependent upon the interest the 
student and the direction of his research. The situation is the same, it will be seen, 
as we found it to be in tiie primitive field. If there is a difference, it bears not on the 
theoretical validity but on the heuristic value of the culture-area conoi#i)t in the two 
fields. This difference lies in the more marited individuality of local cultures (or 
areas) in the primitive wotrld. 
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ably secure, a working balance must be established with the available 
features of the physical environment. This is accomplished primarily 
by the material equipment and the attendant economic pursuits. Not that 
the environment forces a particular technique and economy upon a tribe 
(or tribal complex) — far from it! To almost any environment a variety 
of adjustments might be niade.^ The point is: one adjustment is made; 
and having occurred, persists. The agricultural complex of the Iroquois, 
the buffalo complex of the Plains, the fishing and woodwork complex of 
the North Pacific Coast, whal might be called the Arctic complex of the 
Eskimo, represent such adjustments. With this technical and economic 
base, the other aspects of culture — social, artistic, religious, ceremonial 
— articulate more or less closely. All sorts of associations, interpenelra- 
tions, symbolizations, take place. The culture is welded into a sem- 
blance of unity. A marked dislocation of one aspect would now threaten 
a general disruption of the culture. This puts a premium on the preserva- 
tion of the status quo. What happens then is this — a local culture (or the 
culture of an area) is anchored to its physical environment; the anchor 
is the techno-economic equipment and procedure; the other aspects of 
the culture crystallize around this anchor.^ 

As I have just remarked, this explanation is far from complete, nor 
will it fit all cases equally well. The more drastic the environmental solu- 
tion — as in the Arctic or in the Plains, for example — the better will our 
scheme correspond to the concrete situation. At any rate, it helps us some- 
what to understand an otherwise puzzling state of affairs. So let it suf- 
rfice', for the present. 


How Cultural Traits Travel 

When contact and communication are established between two or more 
tribes, there is no holding the process of diffusion. So Graebner, the 
diffusionist, once expressed it: where one trait goes, others will follow. 
In the light of culture history, as envisaged by Graebner, any other view 
seemed absurd. Now it is, of course, true that between two cultures in 
contact cultural features will spread until, in extreme cases, a complete 
transfer of a culture, or identification of the two cultures, may come 
about. We know, for example, that the Salish Bella Coola, whose cuBure 
oncer belonged to the Plateau type, have become thoroughly permeated 
with the elements of the Coast culture of the Northwest. Again, the Atha- 
pascan Navajo and Apache have undergone a similar process of accul- 
tiiration to the Southwest. Both* of these instances are, however, quite 

^ See p. 454. 
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extreme. The Bella Coola, as well as the Navajo and Apache, having left 
their original home and environment, were confronted with the problem 
of adjustment to a new environment, and while thus engaged, succumbed 
to the overwhelming influence of well-established local patterns. What 
we find here is a decay of cultures, torn away, from their accustome?d 
moorings and ill-fitted to survive in their new surroundings, and a sub- 
stitution of the dominant local cultures. Such is frequently the fate of 
immigrant cultures and peoples, in primitive as well as modern con- 
ditions. 

The process of cultural diffusion between two locally attached and 
normally developing cultures reveals very different aspects. Let us here 
call to mind i|^at happens in marginal areas, A marginal area, as we 
saw, comprises ^ome of the traits of, let us say, two areas to which it is 
marginal. Some of the traits, not all. Some traits of the adjoining areas 
spread to the marginal area, others do not. Passing from areas to tribes, 
we find a similar situation. The Tlingit have not become identified with 
the Tahltan, nor the latter with the former, but the Tahltan took over 
some features of Tlingit social organization, while the Tlingit learned 
their basketry technique from the Tahltan. The maternal descent and in- 
heritance of the northern Coast tribes have influenced the Kwakiutl, 
whereas the religious societies of the latter have at least moulded the so- 
cieties of the more northern tribes. Some of the eastern Algonquin tribes 
in contact with the Iroquois have partially adopted the socio-political 
organization of their politically-minded neiglibours, but they have not 
taken over their long-houses nor many another, abstractly speaking, 
equally available feature, 

A true picture of Irait-diffusion is secured when, instead of taking 
culture-areas or individual tribes as our starting-point, we turn to the 
traits themselves as units of investigation. The distribution of single 
traits has been frequently plotted by students. A book like Wissler’s The 
A^nerlcan Indian^ for example, contains a number of maps of this kind, 
showing the distribution in the two Americas of kinds, of food, types of 
clothing, animal transport, varieties of canoes, types of basketry or pot- 
tery, clans and gentes, etc. The African monographs of Froiienius and 
the various articles by Ankermann contain similar maps dealing with 
Africg. In comparing such distribution maps of one continent we find 
t?ie distributions of some traits more or> less comparable, of others, 
somewhat overlapping, of still otliers, altogether distinct. The total result 
of the comparison is to the effect that each trait has its own distribution. 
When we excimine a culture trait /is enmeshed in an area oi>*ribal culture, 
its individuality is m/irred by the numerous functional, symbolic, and 
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such iike associations into which it enters with other traits of a local 
culture. When it comes to travelling, however, the individuality of a trait 
is restored. Nor need it occasion surpise that this should be so. 

What takes place in such cases may be accounted for by two reasons. 
The cohesion of a local culture is constituted by the functional relations 
of its traits. This is a purely psychological matter, a system of meanings. 
These meanings, intellectual in part but heavily weighted with emotion, 
are valid only for those of whose experiences they are part, and who 
therefore can understand them. This does not apply to an outsider. To 
him the culture will have no meaning, or its meanings will be flat, de« 
emotionalized; or he might, at best, attach a new meaning to it. The 
cohesion expressed in the original meanings does not e^^^t for him, but 
merely an objective conglomerate of traits. To those wno participate in 
a culture the loss of a trait, such as occurs under conditions of subjec- 
tion or forced acculturation, lea\es a gaping void, and the void aches 
like an amputated limb with a pain projected by the nerve centres into 
what seems the missing part. An outsider can take or leave any part of a 
strange culture without experiencing any emotional disturbance. Under 
conditions of diffusion, then, cultural cohesion lapses, and the separate 
traits, disengaged from the local complex, are thenceforth free to follow 
their individual fates as travellers in foreign parts. 

"And now note this! The conditions of borrowing and diffusion are not 
the same for all traits. Most readily taken is something that is lying loose, 
can be easily acquired, and adopted without causing dislocation or dis- 
riyition in the recipient medium. Thus minor social customs will travel 
more readily than a social system, individual myths or incidents more 
readily than a mythological scheme,"' objects more readily than tech- 
niques, material things more readily than standards or ideas. Things 
and processes that can be handled or observed will spread more readily 
than traits that will be understood, implying, for example, a knowledge 
of the language. Thus, rituals or dances will travel more readily than 
ritualistic concepts, symbols more readily than symbolic meanings. 

It will now be understood why cultural features which in their local 
homes develop constraining intimacies and loyalties, should behave, 

Tliis sliould not be misunderstood to mean that a more general pattern may not 
be more widely distributed than its variants, for ibis is precisely what frequently 
occurs. Wissler, for example, foiipd that a common pattern underlies ll\p types 8f 
dress in the Plains - a pattern c«ntring in the ‘concept of a two-skin garment^ — 
whereas variants of the pattern, though common to several contiguous tribes, are not 
as widely distributed. (A point of tiiis nature is best understood when tested by 
personal inspcc^on, in this case of the reproducUons and diagrams of garments in 
Wisftler’s ‘Plains Costume,* Anthropological f^apers^ American Museum of Natural 
History, vol. XVII, pp. 41-91.) i 
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when travelling, with the irresponsibility of detachment, and display in 
their distributions all sorts of individualisms and peculiarities.® 


The Psychology of Diffusion, Adoption, and Assimilation • 

When a cultural trait finds its way to a new home what occurs is not 
merely physical transplantation — there is also a psychological aspect 
to the process. This applies to the positive as well as to the negative 
phase of borrowing or, in other words, to borrowing and to non- 
borrowing. As between individual and individual, so between tribe and 
tribe, much is not taken that could and might be taken. Apart from 
specific instants, this is apparent from the very fact that cultures differ. 
As cultures in general differ, neighbouring cultures, more or less, must 
also differ. We know from experience that they do. Now neighbours are 
by and large familiar with each other’s cultural equipment; and, of 

® If the particularization of cultural features, in diffusion, is to be regarded as a 
general trait of culture, it should apply to modern conditions. And so it does, con- 
spicuously. We often refer to the modern Western world as a unit. Patently, with 
good reason. In many ways Occidental culture has become one. Central stains of the 
family, prevalence of legalized hionogamy, technological advance led by science, 
competitive industrial capitalism, urbanization, education universal and secular, 
social hygiene rooted in medicine and bacteriology, rapid emancipation of women — 
these are only some of the trails common to the Western world. On so level a platdhu 
of culture, diffusion might be conceived as a wholesale process. This, however, is 
by no means the case. While scientific facts, wherever discovered, seem to spread 
with great speed and facility, technological inventions do not travel quite so fast, ^in- 
less they happen to constitute a matter of general interest, such as radio or the 
automobile. While some books and authors have become internationalized, ofliers— 
not necessarily inferior in quality or significance — remain more or less localized, 
nationally or linginstically. While the West as a unit has closed its doors upon 
political autocracy, tlie varieties of ilemoeratie rule are many, nor do they seem to 
be readily communical)le from nation to nation. The cultural individualism of the 
Continent makes painfully slow headway in England and the United States, while the 
socio-political individualism of England seems entrenched — in England. Politics, 
law, and the politico-legal aspects of ec<)nomy are national matters, nor do they 
spread beyond national frontiers, unless a deliberate effort is m^ade by outsiders to 
learn ‘how the Germans are doing it’ or ‘how the Aiuericans are doing it.’ T hough 
the European sources of American culture arc, liistorically speaking, not so distant, 
we also liear of the more recent ‘Americanization’ of certain aspects of European 
culture (think of shoes, cocktails, ami jazz!), and of the internationalization of 
still other aspects of all Western culture. This notwithstanding, the discerning 
travellqr in foreign lands, or even his dumb brother, finds ample occasion to experi- 
ence a sho^k of difference, of strangeness, at times 9o the extent of seeming absurdity, 
a shock induced by the numerous local customs, ‘usages, attitudes, which tiing to 
localities and the very existence of which may remain unknown or but dimly known 
to the outsider, unless he makes a point of finding out. 

’In the modern world the scene for culture contact is set on a grarwl scale. But ^dif- 
fusion continues to operate piecemea*!, wfth variations in occasion, facility, and 
speed. • 
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♦ 

course, they borrow; but also, they abstain from borrowing; they take 
some things but not others. The borrowing then is selective. If this were 
not so, cultural differences would be promptly obliterated. As a matter 
gf fact, they persist almost indefinitely. 

Selection in borrowing cannot be altogether casual. There must be 
some reasons. A thing, custom, idea, is not taken because it is not needed, 
or because it is not liked; or it may be both liked and needed, but still 
is not taken because people prefer to leave good enough alone — even 
though ‘good enough' may not be so good — rather than take the risk of 
substituting or adding something that might prove better but at "the cost 
of certain dislocations in custom- the breaking of habits — which, as 
such, are resented and resisted as something evil, or at t, as a burden. 

Finally, what people do take, they may cherish as foreign, or they 
might grow' accustomed to it and accept it as a matter-of-fact, or they 
might make it ‘their own’ and forget the very fact that it was foreign once. 

The psychology of borrowing, it would seem, deserves some words 
of comment. 

Borrowing of Traits in a Uniform Cultural Medium. When the cultural 
highway runs on one level, borrowing proceeds smoothly. Under such 
conditions, it might not result in anything exciting, but unencumbered, 
it will go on almost indefinitely. Thus in primitive Australia, the old 
authors tell us, there existed certain more or less periodic bartering con- 
claves in which many tribes participated. On these occasions, while 
lcv3al products w^ere being exchanged, the old men would pick up new 
rituals, songs, ceremonial designs, and introduce them to their own 
tribes. Dacked by the authority of their sponsors, these innovations would 
easily find their place in the local cultural equipment. Similarly in 
Africa, where markets conslitiile one of the ancient forms of tribal and 
inter-tribal contact. Aided by the temporary intimacy of economic ex- 
changes, customs and objects would jueet and become disseminated over 
considerable areas. This also happened at the frequent town fairs which 
rose into prominence in Mediaeval Europe of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. It is here so students of the period tell us — that we must look 
for the impetus to reintroduce a uniform coinage. This is interesting, 
for what we here observe is the emergence of a new feature, the stage 
for which was set by inter-^roup contacts. The credit for stressiftg this 
princi^Dle in its application ®to primitive conditions belongs t*o Rivers, 
and a striking illustration is provided by Australia, where the tribal old 
men found it necessary to readjust, with what seems obvious deliberation. 
th» marriageable classes of certain^tribtjs to meet the emergency of inter- 
tribal marriages. ^ • 
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As we saw before, it would be diflScult to explain the relative •uni- 
formity of culture over wide geographical areas except by the assump- 
tion of waves of diffusion of particular customs and objects. And to this 
we may now confidently add the further assumption that the progress 
of such a wave became the smoother the greater the pre-existing uni- 
formity of the local cultures achieved by the deposits from previous 
waves of diffusion. It is thus that the Indian cultures of the North Ameri- 
can Plains were welded, in a few centuries, into a Plains area of remark- 
able cultural uniformity. Similarly, in modern times: When Bismarck, 
at the close of the Franco-Prussian War, proclaimed the German Empire, 
a series of waves of diffusion was initiated as a result of which a thick 
layer of culturij uniformity was promptly superimposed upon the local 
individualities the pre-existing states. What I have in mind here is 
not particularly those changes in the direction of unification brought 
about by the official acts of imperial legislation and administration, but 
rather those less overt or conspicuous processes of percolation of objects 
and customs made possible by the partial lifting of the political, eco- 
nomic, and legal boundaries of the separate slates. 

Rapid Diffusion When a Trait Fills a Need or Fits a Mood. Local 
receptivity in the face of a ne\v culture trait varies greatly. Also, it may 
depend on a variety of conditions, not necessarily local in character. 
Here the Plains Indians furnish another striking illustration. In pr®- 
Columbian days, these Indians were already buffalo-liunters. Though 
successful in this pursuit, they were handicapped by the helplessness, in 
attack or escape, of the pedestrian when confronted with a powerful aifd 
speedy animal. Then the horse came, introduced, as we know, by the 
Spaniai'ds, in the sixteenth century. When the horse made its appearance 
among Indian tribes, it aroused great wonderment and even awe. They 
did not quite know what to make of it. According to a Pawnee tradition, 
their tribal ancestors mistook a mule ridden by a man for a single animal 
and shot at it. When the man fell, they captured the mule. When the 
Aztecs of Mexico first saw the mounted men of Cortes, lljey were greatly 
perturbed, and did not fail to fall into a similar error. The Dakota of the 
Plains called the horse siinka wakan^ ‘mysterious dog.’ The identification 
with the dog was no doubt due to the use of the horse in tratisportation, 
which Jinked it to the dog pulling the travois. Before long the horse, 
lining spiread through the Plains in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, actually took the place of the dog in this latter capacity, wliife two 
tipi poles were substituted for the lighter poles of the dog travois. Thus 
transformed, the travois, of comse^ proved a far superior inoidiod of trans- 
port. The greatest addition to Plains ^culture, however, was contributed 
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by the horse as a mount. This was little short of a revolution. Armed, as 
before, with bow and arrow, and mounted, the new buffalo-hunter proved 
incomparably superior to his pedestrian ancestor, as he could now fear- 
lessly approach the buffalo. At close quarters his weapon was not in- 
ferior to a fire-arm, at least not until the advent of the repeating rifle. 
The enhanced success of the chase may have had something to do with 
the abandonment of agriculture by some of the eastern Plains tribes which 
seems to have occurred about this time (although we are not quite cer- 
tain about this). Horses became the prized possession of the Plains In- 
dians, the stealing of horses a favourite pursuit, propped up by, a moral 
standard suited to the occcision. Military tactics underwent a radical trans- 
formation. It now became possible to count coup on ar^nemy (acme of 
valour!) with all the old bravery but with a far better xhance of getting 
away. By increasing the speed and frequency of inter-tribal communica- 
tion, finally, the horse contributed to the dissemination of Plains culture 
traits, thus functioning as an important dynamic factor in the forging of 
the cultural unity of an area. 

The rapid spread of an entire complex of associated traits is illustrated 
by the so-called Ghost-Dance religions of the American Indians, which 
we had occasion to review before, if from another angle. Messianic ideas 
had not been unknown among the Indians of South and North America 
fti the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; but the Ghost 
Dance of the western tribes of the northern continent belongs to the 
nineteenth century. This Dance, as we saw, was very uniform in its con- 
tent without excluding tribal variations. Whether we examine the mes- 
sages of Smohalla, Taviho, or Wovoka, or the customs introduced by 
them, the mood is the same: on the mixed background of despondency 
and hope arises the millennial prophecy of the return of the buffalo, the 
going of the White man, accompanied by certain ethical doctrines of 
marked puritanical flavour; there are miracles, cures, dances, peyote- 
drinking, visions. The spread of these doctrines and practices from tribe 
to tribe proceeded with the impetuosity of a conflagration. Nor did the 
process subside with the century. By 1910 many of the Plains tribes had 
adopted the Dance. In 1912 the Crow took it up; in 1914, the Utes of the 
Plateau and the Woodland Menomine. In 1916, the various tribes of 
Oklahoma whom the Dance had formerly passed by, began to use jreyo^e; 
and by 1919, the western Shoshone took it up. ♦ 

We have here a striking example of how a common psychic disposi- 
tion, or mood, coupled with similar sociological conditions, will favour 
the rapid spread of a trait or trait com^le^x. 

The tendency to absorb an entire trait complex — not the entire cub 
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ture, be it noted, but a tight clump of functionally knit traits — is* illus- 
trated by the history of what Wissler called the ‘maize culture complex.’ 
Among the agricultural tribes of North America this complex is es- 
sentially similar: ‘The fundamental concept is the propagation of maize 
which embraces the related processes of preparing the soil, planting the 
grain, protecting the crop, gathering the ears, and preserving the seed. 
Each of these is a fixed procedure and must be followed in a definite 
order. The food-production processes are numerous: maize was eaten 
green, hulled, and ground, with various forms of each. Mixed dishes of 
maize with beans, squash, or meat were prepared according to definite 
recipesT^umerous religious ceremonies and social observances [were] 
definitely ass^i^iated with maize.’ ^ The presence of such a complex in a 
series of contigaDus tribes presents an unmistakable picture of diffusion, 
even though we may be ignorant, as in this case, of the chronology and 
other particulars of the process of spread. It should also be noted that, 
religious features apart, there was no question here of meanings or in- 
terpretations. What we have is a large series of objects and procedures 
associated in a technological whole. When discovering such a complex 
among its neighbours, an agricultural tribe, or one merely ready for ag- 
riculture, seizes upon it — aiiti it takes it as it finds it. The case becomes 
even more suggestive when we remember (with Wissler) that the White 
American farmer, finding himself in the same situation, took over, objefct 
by object and process by process, the entire maize complex, as he dis- 
covered it among the Indians. The social and religious elements of the 
Indian setting, on the other hand, could not be fitted into the cultural 
background of the Whites; although even here there was one feature, the 
husking-bee of the old farmers, which had an Indian parallel. 

What happened when maize was brought to Europe is something quite 
different. Rapidly it spread on the continent and beyond, as far as China. 
Together with manioc (from South America) and the common bean, 
maize was also introduced in Negro Africa, where it soon became quasi- 
indigenous and economically important. But in all thesj^ instances what 
reached Europe, Asia, and Africa was the maize plant isolated from its 
functional complex. It was taken as such, and its cultivation was fitted 
into the prevailing local patterns. 

Migf^ation and Culture. When culture travels together with its carriers 
-^in the ^ase of migration, that is, whether in the form of military in- 
vasion or otherwise — the range of cultural dilfusion may become enor- 
mous. The direction of spread may vary: it may proceed from the resi- 

^ Clark Wissler, ‘Aboriginal Maize (ikiltute as a Typical Culturc-^^mplex,’ AfUer- 
ican Journal of Sociology^ vol. XXI, No. 5, 1916. 
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dents to the migrants, or from the latter to the former, or it may take 
both directions. 

In the case of the White American farmers cited above,* the invaders, 
with their higher culture, military power, and superior numbers, swept 
everything before them. The Indians were annihilated, absorbed, or re- 
duced to a precarious existence in a cultural No Man’s Land. In the 
case of maize-cultivation, however, the White farmers were confronted 
with an unfamiliar task. Among the Indians they found a cultivation 
complex, adjusted to the physical environment, technically rather simple, 
and thoroughly elaborated in all essential particulars. As we saw, the 
farmers took over the complex practically entire. 

Two other instances, within the range of Indian cultures, have been 
noted before. The Salish immigrants in the North wes^( Bella Coola) 
and the Athapascan ones in the Southwest (Navajo and Apache), kept 
the languages of their home lands, but succumbed culturally to the in- 
fluence of their hosts and neighbours. This process was so thoroughgoing 
that their original cultures were almost totally obliterated. 

Under other conditions migrants have been known to preserve their 
original culture indefinitely. This is exemplified by Madagascar. The 
population here contains some Negroid elen.ents, as among the Vazimba 
and Sakalava. Students of the region, however, hesitate to ally these with 
th? African Negroes, while some incline to the theory of a Melanesian 
derivation. Certain it is that the main contingent of the population as well 
as the entire cast of the culture, including language, are Malay, traceable 
to 'the migration of the Hova tribes, mainly from Java, which occurred 
s?Jme\ime during the early centuries of the Christian era. Later, perhaps 
since the sixth century, small groups of Arabic and Indian ‘invaders’ 
repeatedly reached the island. These came to constitute the ruling class, 
but the culture of the common people remained Malay. 

The striking cultural gulf between Madagascar and the African main- 
land must be primarily ascribed to the Malay invasion but, perhaps, also 
to the forbidding; character of the Mozambique Straits which rendered 
communication with Africa exceedingly hazardous. Not only is Mada- 
gascar un-African in culture, but its Malay culture has not, to any extent, 
penetrated the African continent. The instance also shows how far primi- 
tive peoples will navigate and carry their culture — on occasion. 

The outstanding example^of a complete vanishing of an immigrant 
culture is, of course, that of the American Negro. The importation* of 
Negro slaves from Portuguese West Africa to the West Indies became a 
going concer^ in the sixteenth century, a^ soon as the supply of native 
Indian labour (mostly also slaved) Began to give out. To the North 
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American continent Negro slaves were imported during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in ever-increasing numbers. They multiplied, 
interbred — in and out of law — with Whites and Indians, until today they 
constitute somewhat less than 10 percent of the population of the United 
States (this includes, of course, all those counted as Negroes, that is, all 
ascertainable mulattoes). What became of the African culture of the 
Negro? It vanished, language and all. There may conceivably remain 
some splinters of that ancient culture in the customs and beliefs of the 
southern Negroes, but these hardly analyzable survivals are, at best, in- 
finitesiMigl. The culture of the Negro is that of the White American. In 
this case the diffusion of White culture to the Negro was more in the 
nature of a suB^tution or transfusion. The reasons for this are apparent. 
The Negroes did not come in a body, as a people, not even as families. 
They came, they were brought, as individuals, torn away from their 
homes, their past, all their social bonds. In order to persist, culture 
must be carried by a functioning social organism. Lacking this, it finds 
itself in a social vacuum — and withers. One by one, the Negroes were 
sucked in by Wliite American culture. 

During great movements (^f peoples, when culture is confronted with 
culture, much depends on the vitality of the two cultures at the moment 
of impact and on their relative prestige. 

While engaged in an argument in defence of his thesis of the possible 
influence of a small body of immigrants on their hosts, Rivers somewhere 
remarks that this influence may become vast if the culture of the imr^ii- 
grants ‘seems great and wonderful to those among whom they settle*’ 
This principle may work in either direction. In the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries, when the hordes of northern Europe were hammering at the Roman 
Empire, the prestige of Rome was still enormous. True, Rome, as a 
political power, was dying, whereas the northern ‘barbarians’ were 
awakening to a new life of conquest and progress; but the glamour of 
cultural superiority was on the side of Rome. With its failing breath it 
impregnated its conquerors with seeds of culture whfch lived on for 
centuries. The reverse Iiad occurred in the fourth century B.C., when the 
Graeco-Macedonian legions of Alexander the Great descended upon the 
peoples of western Asia. Wealth and numbers were on the side of Asia, 
w^th life Persians and Indians. The genius of Alexander, of course, won 
the* battle® of soldiers. This was important, Ibut merely as a wedg^. The 
greater battle was won by Greek civilization, of which Alexander, disciple 
of Aristotle, was the herald. In their time Persia and India had also 
drunk deep at the source of cuftui^, b^t in that age they ha9*fallen int© a 
rut. Their culture, if n«)t moribund, was at least dormant. The luminous 
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thought and policy of Greece, carried by a man-god, struck them like a 
fructifying ray, and it held them enthralled for a long time to come. In 
legend and folk-lore, the memory of this historic episode lingers on 
among these peoples to the present day. 

It will be seen from these examples that a mere objective enumeration 
of cultural traits can never furnish a rationale of such occurrences: the 
psychological situation determines everything. 

Varieties of Adoption and Assimilation. Diffusion then must not be 
viewed in too mechanical a way, as if exposing one culture to another 
were all that was necessary. Not at all! Some traits that migh*^ be bor- 
rowed are left alone; some travel fast, others slowly; some fit almost 
immediately into their new surroundings, others undergo various trans- 
formations before being moulded into the new patterns. This last point 
requires some further comment. 

Tlie relations of the Chinese to the Mongols, on the one hand, and 
to the Man jus, on the other, are illuminating in this connexion. Man- 
churia, home-land of Manju and Mongol, has been called the Chinese 
reservoir, from which wave upon wave of alien and semi-alien peoples 
swept into China, and into which Chinese immigration has flown until 
modern days. Now, the Mongols are pastoral and migratory. They love 
freedom of movement. In the past they have again and again turned 
conquerors on an enormous scale. Wlien they did so, conquest to them 
became an art and an end, not a means; they never, it seems, took the 
time or the trouble to do anything with their conquests. Between them and 
t,lie j^pttled Chinese, partly agricultural, partly urbanized, there always 
existed a state of hostility, smouldering at times, and at times overt. This 
incompatibility is reflected in cultural diffusion. ‘Mongol borrowings of 
Chinese cultural elements,’ it has been said, ‘are strongly reminiscent of 
plunder.’ ^ They take only what they like and use it in their own way. 
For centuries China has been making Mongol clothes, hats, boots, saddles; 
but these were always made to Mongol specifications; and to this day 
Mongol attire, though shot through with Chinese features, remains recog- 
nizably Mongol. And again, Chinese engaged in frontier activities in 
Inner Mongolia or western Fengtien, as traders, merchants, interpreters, 
artisans, had to pay for their success by the surrender of some Chinese 
characteristics: in one way or another they had to ‘go native,’ if only f:o 
the e:?^ent of taking a Mongo^t wife. Even among Mongols who had turned 
to agriculture, the immigrant Chinese farmer never felt safe about the 
future. So he accumulated sheep, cattle, and horses as security. Then, in 

* Owen Laltiroore, Manchuria^ Cradle of Conflict. (By permission of The Mac- 
millan Company, publishers.) 
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case of hostilities, if the Mongols pressed by the Chinese were forced 
to move, the §emi-Mongolized Chinese farmer moved with them, for 
his equipment no longer fitted him for residence in closely settled 
regions. 

The Manju-Chinese relations took a very different turn. Here there * 
was no hostility, and the balance of cultural prestige was in favour 
of China. The Chinese frontiersman, moving into Manjii territory, was 
prepared to occupy a place among the privileged. Even though he was 
moving away from China, moreover, his face remained turned towards 
China, f^r it was there that he proposed to capitalize whalever success 
or power rnight come his way. The Man jus themselves are becoming 
Chinese, and tflte Manju language, moribund since the middle of the 
seventeenth centui^, when the Manchus were entering China as conquer- 
ors, is now rapidly disappearing before the Chinese. Mongols, on the 
contrary, even when surrounded by Chinese for several generations and 
settled in the Chinese manner, tend to preserve their own language. 

Selective borrowing, in the following instances not unaccompanied by 
deliberation, is illustrated by the way Western industrial capitalism was 
or is being taken up by Japan, Soviet Russia, and China. Japan, having 
resolved upon modernization, has mastered the science and technology 
of the West with what seemed remarkable facility and success, while 
preserving much of her ancient religion and social customs, which sh^ 
is showing no inclination to abandon. Soviet Russia, while following in 
the footsteps of old Russia by borrowing from the West, is making a ver^ 
different selection. It is exerting stupendous efforts to acquire the scieqjific^ 
and technical equipment of Western industrialism, while rejecting the 
entire social, economic, and legal system rooted in that industrialism. 
The case of China differs from both of the preceding, but is perhaps 
even more interesting. To put it bluntly, China harbours no admiration 
for the standards and ideals of our civilization. Frankly, she prefers her 
own* spiritual past. And ‘the past to which China turns for its ideal of civi> 
lization,’ — as a modern writer puts it, — ‘is neither one ol mediaevalisin 
nor one of oversimplified “natural simplicity, ’ but one of great spiritual 
richness, creative achievement and elaborate structure, so indubitably 
noble that it is not unreasonable to argue a case attributing the mis- 
fortune%of China to a decline from its ancient standard, instead of to 
faifqre to assume an alien standard.’ Howev^ this may be, China seems 
committed to make room for Western technique, after a fashion. It wants 
to use it but it cares little about mastering it. The results are curious. 
The man of technical training fs ejassed as a mechanic. Aif^such, he is 
regarded as something pf a magician: the machine is his professional 
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secret; if it is to function right, the mechanic, master of the machine, must 
be treated with circumspection. Mechanics apart, the Chinese are noted 
for their knack of making a half-dilapidated machine turn the trick and 
get away with it, but they will not take care of the machine. This applies 
<\o automobiles, as well as to factories and railroads. Machines are per- 
mitted to run down, and then new ones take their place. Thus China is 
using the mechanical tools of the West without really adopting them or 
caring for them or the technological complex they represent. Even the 
technical terms, though translated into Chinese or taken over through the 
Japanese, fail to articulate with the rest of Chinese thought. ‘It is dif- 
ficult for foreigners to appreciate’ — we are told — ‘that such forms have 
a sort of unreality which keeps them alien from the body /^f the language, 
and that the processes of thought behind these terms #!re so alien to the 
language itself that many of them cannot be expressed in terms naturally 
evolved from the language, but must be dealt with in a language within 
the language.’ ® 

A sad commentary on the psychological limits of dilTusion is presented 
by the disheartening failure of White civilization to either leave primitives 
alone or pull them up to its own level. The story is told in a hundred 
versions wherever moderns and primitives have met: the English with 
the natives of Australia, Americans in Canada and the United States willi 
the Indians, Russians in Siberia with the Koryak, Chukchee, Gil yak, and 
others, Europeans and Americans with the Melanesians and Polynesians. 
Apart from the prevailing spirit of selfish exploitation, tlie impact of 
White civilization has meant degeneration and dissolution to the primi- 
tives. Their standards collapsed, their arts deteriorated, then vanished 
altogether; they borrowed our vices, succumbed to our diseases; pre- 
vented by racial barriers, propped up by prejudice, from being ab- 
sorbed in our civilization, their remnants are now leading the spiritless 
existence of social pariahs lost in a cultural void. 

Whether, under a more understanding and kindly regime, this human 
tragedy might l^ave been averted, it is difficult to say. In the dispassionate 
view of science, at any rate, these facts can only be read one way. Though 
history abounds in examples of the quickening effect of culture contact 
which has at times achieved veritable miracles of cultural rejuvena- 
tion, such contact under unfavourable conditions may bring abput cul- 
tural decay or death. i. r 

® The Chinese data and relevant comments here referred to are based on Owen 
Laltimore’s Manchuria^ Cradle of Conflict, a book I highly recommend to ih^ 
student as an illuminating analysis of a little known or understood situation. 

As between moderns and primitives, the facts of lopsided dilTusion have also a 
humorous side. It has often been reported that natives, after having adopted moderr 
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Intra-Tribal and Inter -Tribal Diffusion. It should, in conclusion, be 
understood that the processes of diffusion may not be identified with the 
historical contacts of tribes. His mind intent on inter-tribal diffusion, 
the student is apt to forget that similar processes are taking place con- 
stantly and inevitably, within the boundaries of culture-areas or in-^ 
dividual tribes, however territorially restricted. When studying diffusion 
between tribes, we usually take the particular traits, whether things or 
ideas, for granted: we are interested in their transfer, not in their origina- 
tion or transformation in loco. When our concern is with a particular 
local ca^J^re, on the other hand, the local changes of traits, through in- 
novations or inventions, claim at least a sliarc of attention. Thus arose 
the notion, abs^iyd at bottom, that origination, invention, occurs within 
tribes, whereas diffusion, transfer, takes place between tribes. Tlie idea, 
to repeat, is absurd. Inter-tribal diffusion is inseparable from cultural 
mutation, as seen in the varieties and caprices of adoption and assimila- 
tion, while intra-tribal invention and creativeness are associated with 
the diffusion of the resulting innovations within the tribe. However im- 
portant social factors may be in codeter mining cultural changes, inven- 
tions — using the term broadly^to cover all innovations, whether in things, 
processes, or ideas — come from the minds of individuals, whether de- 
liberately or otherwise. A phonetic peculiarity, a new word, a new shade 
of meaning in an old word, a name, a new dance or song or modifications 
of old ones, a mechanical device, a twist in the form or content of a 
myth, a mannerism of technique, an artistic pattern or a new combination 
of old patterns, a new idea or interpretation, whether derived from in# 
sight or error — in short, anything new in a culture must start somewhere, 
and this ^somewhere’ can only be ciii individual act or mind or, where co- 
operation of several is inherent — as in language or joint work — the acts 
or minds of a few individuals. What happens next? Well, the new feature 
spreads, or it does not. A phonetic peculiarity may remain an individual 
affair, to disappear as it appeared and be forgotten; or it may become 
characteristic of a group within a culture, perhaps to be perpetuated; 
or again, it may spread to the limits of the tribe or beyond. Similarly, 
with a new word or meaning. It may or may not be taken up by others. 

clothes, insisted on taking them off when it rained. Similarly, in my days among the 
Iroqiiois ofgsoutheastern Canada, I often observed ^low indifferenlly they used the 
newly adopted ‘White’ clothes. At a public ceremorftal, a chief — who in the oi?l days 
would liave appeared in full ritualistic regalia— -ihouglit nolhing ol officiating in the 
ragged and muddy, though modern, outfit of a farmer. In the ancient culture, the 
Indian's attire carried the full weight ]>£ graded distinctions. Whit#*man’s clothes 
were taken over without the associated sliadirfgs; they were just clothes, ‘fit’ for work 
in the field as well as for ceremonial occasions. 
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If it is, it may become a momentary slang expression, presently to pass 
out again ; or it may remain as a more permanent feature imthe vocabulary 
of a professionaL social, esoteric group; or again, it may prove a ‘winged 
word,’ soar far and wide, and persist indefinitely. A new mechanical device 
may prove too inconvenient, or require special skill, and as such be 
nipped in the bud; or having become known to others, it may be added 
to the technical equipment of the group; or if tlie device has special 
merits, it may take the place of pre-existing devices in the same field; 
finally, it may prove a revolutionary innovation, fated to transform 
a technique, an industry, or even the entire technological *’id eco* 
noniic existence of a tribe or of many tribes. And so |hroughout. In 
every case, the new may be accepted or rejected; if ^accepted, it may 
spread within narrow or wide limits; it may prove a passing ripple, a 
lasting phase, or a permanent achievement. The spread which trans- 
forms a new trait from a feature in a culture into a feature oj the culture, 
is a process of diffusion, from individual to individual, from individual 
to a group, or from group to group. Tlie new trait then does not become 
a feature of tlie culture until it has spread, more or less, by diffusion, 
and has been incorporated in an old cullqral pattern. In both kinds of 
diffusion, moreover — intra-lribal or inter-tribal- - tlie same limiting con- 
ditions prevail: the new things or ideas may be rejected or accepted, and 
if the latter, they may be absorbed in the culture, more or less readily and 
more or less completely. 

, Having made certain of this much, we are now prepared to find some 
differences. Patently enough, iiitra-tribal diffusion is a much more per- 
sistent and inevitable process than inter-tribal dill usion ; also, it proceeds, 
by and large, mure easily and smoothly. One is apt to overlook it be- 
cause it is taken for granted. Inter-tribal diffusion, on the contrary, is 
spasmodic and halting; in numerous particular instances, moreover, the 
actuality of its occurrence?, as was sliown, can only be judged probable 
or inferred, rather than proved. Thus it presents problems and thereby 
commands attention. 

But why, v/e must now ask, does intra-tribal diffusion proceed, on the 
whole, so easily and smoothly? The answer lies in the relation of the 
new features to the pre-existing culture. In a tribe, a local group, that 
is, with its traditional culture and culture-palterns, the new is Held by 
the old: the ‘inventor,’ having absorbed tribal culture in his Education, 
invents, but he does so with moderation: he may not and will not go off 
into something entirely new, for his innovation is rooted in that which. is 
being innovated, the old and established. In modern culture the range 
of acceptable innovation is relatively wide, and tiie inventor’s education 
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is such that he may, on occasion, depart considerably from the old. In 
primitive culture the range of acceptable novelty is relatively slight, but 
then the primitive inventor is himself moulded to pattern to such an ex- 
tent that he is not likely to originate anything outside the narrow range 
of novelty acceptable to his group. This being so, an enormous propor-» 
tion of the new (most of which, it must be remembered, will only be 
slightly new, whatever the culture) finds little opposition to its spread 
within tlie culture when on its way to becoming one of its accepted and 
established features. Not so in inter-tribal diffusion. Here the whole of 
culture A may be regarded as new to culture B with which A is in con- 
tact, newl'^cause different. The newness of A in the eyes of D may, more- 
over, be of ajt^ degree, for the individual moulders oi A (in the present 
or past), its ‘in\«nlors,’ have not been moulded by the education in B. 
A then may be agricultural, while B is pastoral; or A^s art may be en- 
tirely beyond the technical skill in B; or A's religion may be absurd, its 
morality revolting, in the eyes of B; A, finally, may be a modern group, 
B a primitive one. Most or all of the content of A may thus prove un- 
acceptable to B and will not spread: there will be no diffusion. Or if there 
is, it may prove protracted, difficult, and perhaps iniperfcci. 

The difference then betw&cn intra-tribal and inler-tribal diffusion, 
from this angle, lies in the following: In intra-tribal diffusion the selec- 
tion exercised with reference to the new is administered by the sanie 
agency which has codelermined the new or limited its range, namely the 
tribal culture. Therefore, the new here is not likely to prove very new, 
or unacceptably so. As a consequence, spread or diffusion within the 
tribe wnll usually proceed without difliculty. In inter-tribal contact, ^hes? 
conditi6ns favourable to unencumbered diffusion do not obtain. Hence 
diffusion here is subject more fully to the accidents of time, place, and 
occasion. 

All this is relative, of course. Two tribes in contact may but need not 
1)0 different or wholly different in culture. They miglit, for example, both 
be primitive, or belong to one culture-area. Now, the less the cultural 
difference of two tribes, the more common their historical background, 
the less will be the difference between the conditions of diffusion between 
two such tribes and those that obtain within one tribe. Diffusion within 
a cult)^re-area, as we know, proceeds almost as readily as it does within 
tfte component tribes of the area. Or, in mpdern cultures; diffusion be- 
tween the nations of the Western world is so*constant and smooth because 
they already have so much in common. From this standpoint, the dif- 
ference between intra-tribal and inter-tribal diffusion resolves itself into 
one of degree rather than of kind. * 



Chapter XXX 

« 

EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS 

Pre-scientific Ideas on Evolution 

Interest in the diffusion of cultural features is very keen iQjjay. In 
the extreme form of a diffusionistic dogma it is, as we saw, f^presented 
by such writers as Graebner, Rivers, Elliot Smith, Father W. Schmidt. 
In a more moderate form it characterizes the recent wo^ of some Ameri- 
can students, for example, Clark Wissler and A. L. Kroeber, In the in- 
tellectual climate of the Western world, where the concepts and methods 
of the natural and exact sciences have made their home, this appeal of 
diffusion as an approach to culture is easy to understand. People like 
concreteness, enumeration, proof. All this is possible, within limits, in 
the study of diffusion. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century the orientation of the 
social sciences was a very different one. Under the powerful influence of 
Darwin’s biological theories and the evolutionary philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, anthropologists, sociologists, and less markedly other social 
scientists, were exerting their efforts in an attempt to subsume cultures 
under the concept of change or transformation. 

Xfie idea of linking the past to the present by a series of changes is not 
a new one. To ascribe the concept of social evolution too exclusively to 
the influence of Darwin’s biological theories, is a mistake for which 
anthropologists are in part responsible. The influence of the science of 
life did, to be sure, give to evolutionary thought its modern flavour, but 
the thought itself antedates the dynamic standpoint in biology which, 
arising toward% the end of the eighteenth century, established itself as 
the dominant ideological pattern in the nineteenth. Even the primitives 
did some thinking about such matters. It is, in fact, apparent that anyone 
who thinks of the past at all, in its relation to the present, finds himself 
limited to a few possible alternatives: either the past was like the present, 
or the present became what it is through some act of creation, ^r, finalfy, 
there* was a process of change or development, gradual or otherwise, 
which linked the past to the present. All of these approaches are to be 
found in thejthinking of the primitives. The Eskimo, for example, con- 
ceive of the past as little more tlian a reflection of the present: things 

496 . * 
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always were what they are now. This point of view may he described 
as one of permanence or immutability. Many primitives find the stand- 
point of creation congenial to their thought. Creation, in this context, may 
be described as a transformation of an idea into a fact: tlie thought of 
the Creator becomes objective reality in the world of fact. The culture- * 
heroes of the American Indians, who established the arts and crafts and 
taught man the ways of life, are embodiments of this conception. A 
more impressive instance may be seen in the Polynesian god, Tane, the 
Fertilizer. 

Accoi^mg to a New Zealand version, Tane created man in the follow- 
ing way: Wher^^it was resolved’ to create woman, Tane, the Fertilizer, as 
representing the male element, was appointed to carry out the task. On 
the body of the I?arth Mother he fashioned an image in human form — 
fashioned it of earth, a portion of the body of Papa. Into this body, this 
lifeless form of earth, it was necessary to instil life. The spirit (the breath 
of life) and the mind (the power of thought) were obtained from lo, 
the Supreme God. When Tane introduced these, wlien the breath of life 
entered the nostrils of the earthen image, the life-principle of man took 
possession of it: breathing commenced, the eyes opened, a sneeze broke 
from the nostrils; the forebear of the ira tangata was endowed with life; 
a person, a female, lived. Woman had entered the world. The woman 
thus fashioned, continues E. S. Craighill Handy,* was then impregnated 
by the god and thus was the race of man originated. Nor is the idea of 
creation foreign to some of the crudest tribes. The mythological brothers 
of the Australians who operated upon the inapertwa, half-finished b<^dies^ 
of men and women, by separating their arms and legs and making them 
live as humans, were Creators. 

The idea of change or transformation, finally, is also represented. The 
genealogically minded Polynesians project the enormous family trees 
of tlieir chiefs into the remote traditional and mythological past, but 
th^y also invent elaborate accounts of mythical transformations by 
means of which the world came to be as it is. Thus in New Zealand we 
find the following version of the formation of the world, the series here 
given representing successive stages: 

The Void 

The First Void 

The Second Void 

The Vast Void 

The Far-Extending Void 

The Sure Void 


. ^ Polynesian Religion, p.»99. 
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The Unpossessing Void 

The Delightful Void 

The Void Fast Bound 

The Night 

The Hanging Night 

The Drifting Night 

The Moaning Night 

The Daughter of Troubled Sleep 

The Night 

The Dawn 

The Abiding Day 

The Bright Day 

Space 

In ‘Space’ two existences without shape were formed: a male, Maku 
(Moisture) , and a female, Maliora-nui-a-rangi (Great Expanse of Heaven) . 
From these sprang Kangi-poliki (The Heavens) who took to wife Papa 
(Earth) and begat the gods.~ In this scries the idea of progressive de- 
velopment seems to be combined with that of individualized stages in the 
form of a genealogical succession. ‘According to the Hawaiian account,’ 
continues Dixon, ‘the drama of creation is divided into a series of stages, 
and in the first of these life springs from the shadowy abyss and dark 
night. There is here, however, no long series of antecedent, vaguely 
personified entities ranged in genealogical sequence, but the immediate 
appearance of living things. At first the lowly zoophytes come into being, 
•rid tJiese are followed by worms and sbellfisli, each type being declared 
to conquer and destroy its predecessor, a struggle for existence in which 
the strongest survive. Parallel with this evolution of animal forms, plant 
life begins on land and in the sea — at first with the algae, followed by 
seaweeds and rushes. As type follows type, the accumulating slime of 
their decay raises the land above the waters, in which, as spectator of 
all, swims the octopus, the lone survivor from an earlier world. In the 
next period Black Night and Wide-Spread Night give birth to leafy plants 
and to insects and birds, while in the darkness the first faint glimmering 
of day appears. The sea brings forth its higher forms, such as the medusae, 
fishes, and whales; and in the dim twilight monstrous forms creep in the 
mud. Food plants come into existence while all nature is thrown fhto %n 
uproar* under the stress of«its birth-pains. The fifth period* sees the 
emergence of swine (the highest mammal known to the Hawaiian), and 
night becomes separated from day. In the sixth, mice appear on land, 
and porpoised in the sea; the seve*ith period witnesses the development 

2 Roland B. Dixon, Oceanic Mythology^ p. 7. , * 
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of various abstract psychic qualities, later to be embodied in man, while 
in the eighth, the turmoil and uproar having subsided, from peace and 
quiet, fructified by the light, which is now brilliant, woman is born, and 
also man, together with some of the higher gods.’ ^ Wliile granting con- 
siderable dramatic force to this tale, we need not consider it a scientific* 
hypothesis (compare here with our own surviving theological cosmog- 
ony!). What counts in this context is the presence of the idea of progres- 
sive development which is here exhibited with utmost clarity. 

The ancient Greeks loved to play with the notion of evolution, as, for 
example, Heraclitus, the 'dark’ philosopher, with his idea of universal 
cliange ^'transmutation. Among the Greeks also anotlier idea took root, 
namely, that (if Imman progress, the movement of society in the direction 
of improvement. Jn one form or another this notion pervades the political 
and ethical thinking of hoth Aristotle and Plato. Also they distinguished 
automatic changes from deliberate elTorls at change. Aristotle’s Politics 
and Plato’s Republic are great depositories of such ideas. The Roman 
poet, Lucretius, writing in the first century A.O., returned to both themes 
in his De Rerum Nnlura. representing the history of nature as an un- 
foldment and that of human society as a progressive series, in the Middle 
Ages the prevailing theologit:al dogmatism was inimical to the concept 
of change or pj’ogress in things physical or social. Tlie revival of freer 
and more constructive thought during the Renaissance led to a rfi- 
crudescence of these older notions. On the one hand, the path-breaking 
researches of such men as Copernicus, Kepler, da Vinci, Galileo, and 
Descartes resulted in the establishment of what came to be known ^ts 
the modern mathematico-mechanical view of the world, presently 1;o bS 
perfectfc’d by the speculative genius of Newton and the great synthesizing 
ability of Laplace. On the other hand, such French thinkers as Bossuel, 
Turgot, and Condorcet revived the notion of progress in the development 
of mankind. 

.In the comprehensive ideological structure of Auguste Comte (1798- 
1857) both ideas arc utilized. He bases his picture of the physical world 
on the inalhematico-merhanical ideas of the science of his day and at the 
same time rc-cstablishes the concept of human progress by applying a 
law of development to the social domain. In the days of later evolu- 
tionists it became fashionable to snub Comte’s ideas in this matter. Herbert 
3\:)encer, Jor example, made quite a case of^his alleged independence of 
Comte. When viewed without prejudice, h(5wevcr, Comte’s work /?an be 
shown to contain all the germinating notions of the so-called classical 

» Roland B. Dixon, Oceanic Mylhokfgy, jpV' i5-16. (Reprinted Irf permission, of 
The Archaeological Institute of America.) 
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evolutionists. He spoke of the universality of change in culture, of stages 
of development, of the inevitability of progress. He was also the first 
among social thinkers to use the comparative method on a comprehensive 
scale. Comte claimed that all the stages through which mankind had 
passed in its development can still be found exliibited among the living 
tribes of the earth. This, he thought, was due to the fact that, whereas the 
stages of historical change were fixed, the rate of progress was not every- 
where the same. Numerous factors served both to precipitate and to re- 
tard the cultural advance, and as a result the modern student, if he 
searches patiently enough, can reconstruct from the horizontal Jjjane of 
present cultural conditions among tribes now living the who^fe" vertical 
picture of stages passed through in history by the ancestofs of the pres- 
ent Western culture. « 


From Lamarck to Spencer 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth, while these ideas were already in the air, biological thought 
continued with remarkable tenacity to hold on to the dogma of perma- 
nence, the so-called fixity or immutability of species. When Lamarck 
(1744-1829) appeared on the scene with hfs radically different notions, 
he could not in his lifetime make much headway against the greater au- 
thority of the famous French anatomist, Cuvier, who held on to the older 
notion of stability. Lamarck’s ideas, as developed in his Zoological Phi- 
losophy (1809) were, however, not forgotten. The two pillars on which 
he*erectcd his new idea-system were these: the function moulds the organ, 
and acquired cliaracteristics are inherited. Translating these propositions 
into the concrete, this means that the organism becomes adjusted to its 
natural environment by developing certain organs or strengthening others 
in the course of exercise — such as, say, the claws of the cal family or 
their powerful tusks, the elongated neck of the giraffe or the less marked 
lengthening of the neck of the polar bear — and that these trails, once 
having started oiy. their way, are inherited in the offspring, who begin to 
build where their progenitors left off. A mechanism was thus provided 
w^hich made it possible to link up the different species of plants or ani- 
mals with each other and to transform the picture of permanence and 
disparateness, as between species, into one of change and transmitfation 
from one species to the next. •Lamarck, we think, was in error. The prin- 
ciple of the inheritance of acquired characteristics finds little favour 
with modern biologists. The fact remains that at a time when the dy- 
namic view the history of life on egrth was just beginning to forge 
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ahead, against authoritative and impassioned opposition, Lamarck tvas 
among the first to pave the way.^ 

After this the budding evolutionary approach was never wholly aban- 
doned. The work of Robert Malthus proved a further stepping-stone in 
this direction. In his famous Essay on Population (first edition, 1798, - 
second greatly enlarged edition. 1803), he established the so-called law 
of population based on the observation that, while both population and 
food-supply in a given community increase with time, the rate of in- 
crease is not the same. Wliereas the population, taught Malthus, increases 
in a geojT^trical ratio, the food supply increases in an arithmetical one. 
The inevitl#»le consequence is a shortage of food. This pressure on the 
population results in a struggle for existence in a world in which a 
scramble for fooci» becomes a necessity. In the formative stages of their 

^ It is not uncommon among students of the subject to regard the Kiinigsberg sage, 
Immanuel Kant, as an early evolutionist. In his critical study, ‘Kant and Evolution’ 
(Popular Science Monthly, vol. XXVllI, 1911), Professor Arthur O. I^)vejoy has 
shown that this is wholly unfounded. Kant, it is true, was keenly sensitive to the 
intellectual currents of his time. Evolutionary gropings did not pass him by, but his 
mind remained set to the end against the idea of communily of descen? of the animal 
kingdom. lie was even inclined to wax emotional when confronted with the notion. In 
his review (1783) of Hen^er’s /deen (full title: Ideas for a Philosophy of Human 
History), for example, occurs the following passage: ‘The sliglitness of the degree 
of difference between species is, since the numl)cr of species is so grt'al, a necessary 
consetpience of their number. But a relationship between them — sucli that one species 
should originate from another and all from one original species, or that all should 
spring from the teeming womb of a universal Mother — this would lead to ideas so 
monstrous that the reason shrinks from them with a shudder.’ {Ibid., p. 46.) ^ 

Goethe, on the other hand, who was 36 when Kant was 61 (at the time he yrole^ 
the review just mentioned), is rightly placed in the very centre of that intellectual 
current which, revived in the eighleenth century, was headed straight for evolution. 
His contrihiif ions to the subject were, in fact, outstanding and speak eloquently 
both for his remarkable powers of observation and his imaginalivt^ daring. Goethe’s 
views can be found in his ehservalions ‘*n the intermaxillary hone and osteology 
generally and especially in his essay on the metamorphosis of plants, in which he 
reduces all parts <»f tlie plant, excepting the stem and root, to I he leaf. This is 
wha*t Thomas H. Huxley has to say of Goethe in his Life of Owen (vol. H, p, 290) : 
‘There was considerable reason, a hundred years ago, for thinking that an infusion 
of the artistic way of looking at things might tend to vivify the somewhat mum- 
mified body of technical zoology and botany. Great ideas were floating about; the 
artistic apprehension was needed to give these airy nothings a local habitation and a 
name; to convert vague suppositions into definite hypotheses.’ Eckermann in his 
famous Conversations with Goethe relates how, on one occasion, he found Goethe 
e^^laimiftg: ‘Well, what do you think of the great cvetit, etc.?’ Naturally enough, he 
thought tha» Goethe was referring to the French R^fvolulion of 1830 which had just 
taken place. To his amazement, however, he presently discovered that the reference 
was to the debate at the Frencli Academy between Cuvier and (Jeoftroy Saint-Hilaire, 
the latter having taken up the cudgels in defence of evoliilion. (Cf, Merz, History of 
European Thought in the Ceiltar%, voK II, p. 246, note 2, and 253, note 3.) 
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thought, both Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer became acquainted 
with Malthus’s essay, and they left personal statements referring to the 
quickening effect exercised by this reading on their own evolutionary 
ideas. 

• A further item in the same direction was added by the cellular theory 
of organic matter. The seed of this notion, which had been germinating 
for some time, was kept from fruition in more concrete and experimental 
form by the inadequacies of technique. With the advent of the micro- 
scope it became possible to clinch the argument, which was done by 
Schlciden for botany and Schwann for zoology towards the end of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. If the ultimate base oit^^organic 
substance Avas the same, it could now be argued, the simpK^st explanation 
of this fact had to be seen in genetic continuity. Thus at further road was 
opened up along which species could be connected with each other in 
development. 

The next significant contribution was that of Carl Ernst von Baer, a 
Russian-German biologist who specialized in embryology. Von Baer, a 
man of enormous erudition and a talented experimentalist, is best known 
in the history of biology for his epochal discovery of the human ovum. 
His contribution to the theory of organic eVolution, however, rests in the 
formulation of a principle usually covered by the phrase, ‘ontogeny 
iiecapitulates phylogeny,’ which means that the individual organism in 
the course of its development retraces the stages through which the 
species of animals passed in their evolution from the unicellular organism 
t6 the particular organism in question. Von Baer himself, an exceedingly 
cautious and self-critical experimentalist, was very guarded in formulat- 
ing this principle. In fact he was inclined to apply it to the different 
changes within tlie range of one species rather than to the transformation 
of one species into another. Some 30 years had to elapse after the publica- 
tion of his great History of the Development of Animals ( 1828-1837) be- 
fore the principle was presented in a more extreme form by Ernst Haeckel, 
the leading German protagonist of Darwinian ideas. In his Anthropoge- 
nie (1863) he restated the principle as the ‘fundamental ontogenetic 
law.’ Among other arguments and devices, he used photographs of em- 
bryos of different animals to prove his contention. It appeared before 
long that Haeckel had gone greatly beyond the facts. Under the c^mstarit 
pounding of biological criycism the principle was in time sqbjected'-to 
the following two irnportafit restrictions: First, while it was admitted 
that a recapitulation of phylogeny in ontogeny did take place and that 
this fact (ioqj^tituted one of the most impnessive evidences for the genetic 
relationship of species, the recapitulation involved was now shown to be 
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foreshortened in character, as if phylogenetic stages had been telescoped 
and condensed into the ontogenetic series. Not all the phases of develop- 
ment represented by the different species were in fact traceable in the em- 
bryonic stages of the later organism, but only certain peaks, as it were, 
the intermediate phases being slurred over. And second, what was reca- 
pitulated were not the adult nor even the precise embryonic forms of the 
preceding species, but rather the more generalized forms belonging to 
the main trunk of the tree of descent, of which forms the finished species 
were to be regarded as specialized developments. In this modified form 
the priiH’^lc still holds and may be regarded as one of the pillars of 
modern biol^ical thought in its genetic aspect. 

Another important contribution to the dynamic point of view came 
from the side of geology. Building upon the researches of his predecessor, 
Hutton, Charles Lyell pointed out in his Principles of Geology (1830) 
that the different geological strata, when chronologized, could be utilized 
for transforming a spatial superposition into a temporal succession, the 
deepest-lying strata being, of course, those that were deposited earliest 
and so on with the rest. Thus the time-perspective, and with it, the prin- 
ciple of development, were introduced also into the realm of the history 
of the earth. • 

Upon these foundations Charles Darwin, the biologist, and Herbert 
Spencer, the philosopher, built up their comprehensive systems. Darwin, 
whose extraordinary gifts of observation were sharpened when he was 
still a youth by his five-year journey on H.M.S. Beagle, was greatly im- 
pressed by the evidences of variability in plants and animals whicli#coulil 
be readily identified as belonging to the same general kind. He was 
particularly struck by this phenomenon in regions like South America 
and the Galapagos Islands where, as one travelled from island to island, 
the patent similarity of animals and birds was seen to be accompanied 
by more or less conspicuous variations cliaractcristic of special lo- 
calities. If animal forms varied in this fasliion, argued the young Dar- 
win, there must have been some suflicienl reason to incRice this process; 
as the variations, moiever, corresponded to differences in environments, 
the advantage of these variations to the plant or animal organism must 
have been related, in some way, to the varying characteristics of the en- 
^ironftients. Such were the thoughts that occupied Darwdn’s mind when 
he* returned to England. Presently he set c^Jt on an experimentaUcareer 
covering many years, in the course of which he tried his hand, after tJie 
manner of animal fanciers, at the production of new varieties or sub- 
varieties of organic creatures. Froc«eding by the methf^S of selecifive 
breeding, he was entirely successful in producing such new varieties. 
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His tlhought, in substance, ran as follows: Here I have achieved in my 
laboratory, argued Darwin, what nature, according to my previous ob- 
servations, had achieved in her own. Now these results were obtained in 
pursuance of my conscious aim of determining upon certain traits and 
fhen perpetuating or enhancing them through selective breeding. Nature, 
without planning or selecting deliberately, has produced strictly com- 
parable results. How could this be accounted for? It is here that Darwin 
made use of Malthus’s concept of a struggle for existence.^ He pointed 
out that certain traits were useful, others dangerous to animals in their 
particular environment. It was, for example, advantageous to g^jj^ess the 
colour of one’s normal milieu. Such a colour would act y an effective 
camouflage, thus decreasing the danger of being observed and destroyed 
by one's enemies, or successfully evaded by one’s potential victims.^ It 
is, for example, well known that the Arctic bear did not originally belong 
to the Arctic but represented one variant of the bear family which, in 
other regions, is brown or black, but not white. Why, then, would the 
bear, upon settling down in the Arctic, turn white? Sooner or later, con- 
tinued Darwin, a white spot — discoloured region — might, for one rea- 
son or another, appear on the fur of the bear.^This would provide a partial 
though far from perfect camouflage. Such a bear then would possess a 
slightly greater chance for survival and multiplicity of offspring. Among 
thS latter some were likely to possess this trait even to a greater extent. 
They would be partly brown and partly white; a still greater advantage, 
therefore. Thus, ultimately, a white bear was the result. The long neck 
cvf the, polar bear, a condition for successful navigation as well as for 
catching fish while planted on an ice block, could be accounted for in a 
similar way. It was clear to Darwin that the introduction of Lamarck’s 
principle of the inheritance of acquired characteristics would greatly 
further the feasibility of his own principle, which he called ‘natural 
selection.’ But he also knew that the evidence did not favour Lamarck’s 
idea. Reluctantly, therefore, he resolved to forego its application. Instead 


‘In October 1838,’ writes Darwin in his brief autobiography, ‘that is, fifteen 
months after 1 had begun my systematic enquiry, 1 happened to read for amusement 
“Malthus on Population,” and being well prepared to appreciate the struggle for 
existence which everywhere goes on from long-continued observation of the habits 
of animals and plants, it at once struck me that under these circumstances favcJMrable^ 
variations would tend to be preserved, and unfavourable ones to be desti^>yed. The 
result o^ithis would be the formatiofi of new species.’ {The Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin, edited by his son, Francis Darwin, vol. I, p. 83.) This was, as stated, in 
October, 1838. The Origin of Species appeared in November, 1859. Such is the cost of 
scientific metho^J^in terms of time! ^ • 

® How the initial variations occurred Barwm was unable to explain; instead he 
called them ‘spontaneous variations’ and simply took them for granted. 
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he built his own theory on the fact of variability, the general principle 
of heredity, and the gradual multiplication of the fit (those better ad- 
justed to the environment) and reduction and ultimate elimination of 
the unfit (those less well adjusted to the environment).' 

Though Darwin’s thought proved a regular bomb-shell in the realm of 
biological theory and created an epoch, it cannot be said that Spencer’s 
evolutionary philosophy was traceable to the influence of Darwin’s work. 
Spencer thought of evolution and had formulated the main lines of evolu- 
tionary development in all aspects of natural phenomena before he knew 
of Davwm’s conclusions. The first edition of his Principles of Biology 
(1855) appeared before the publication of Darwin’s famous book. In- 
stead, Spencer used the Lamarckian principle of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics to explain the transmutation of species. He had, 
to be sure, no experimental evidence to sustain this principle but he ac- 
cepted and defended it as a matter of logical necessity. ‘Either there was 
inlieritance of acquired characteristics,’ exclaimed Herbert Spencer, ‘or 
there was no evolution.’ ^ 

In his Synthetic Philosophy (started in 1862, comph ted in 1896), 
Herbert Spencer subsumed ^he whole of the known universe under the 
concept of evolution.*Starting with the cosmic plienomena, then proceed- 
ing to the history of the earth, he passed to the phejiomcna of organic 
life {Principles of Biology^ 2 vols. ), to lliose of the mind {Principles of 

^ Damin’s theory was presented to the world in his book. The Origin of Species 
(1859), the full title of whicli ran as follows: The Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. 
In this title, ‘origin of species’ is, strictly speaking, a misnomer, because the ‘origin’ 
lies, of course, in those ‘sponlaneoiis variations’ Darwin was unable to explain. 
‘Preservation of favoured races,’ or the more common term, ‘survival of the fittest,’ 
designated a concept conlrihuted by Herbert Spencer. ‘Struggle for life’ or, more 
frequently, ‘struggle for existence,’ is Malthus’s term. ‘Natural selection,’ finaby, is 
Darwin’s particular contribution. 

• ^ An interesting historical episode referring to this period was Spencer’s pro- 
tracted controversy with August Weismann, the German biologist who spent half a 
lifetime experimenting with animals with the intention of either finding evidence of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics or putting the princ iple definitely out of 
commission. Ultimately he came to a negative conclusion. But Spencer, to whom 
in the words of Huxley a tragedy was a hypothesis disproved by a fact, remained 
unshaken. Biologists are still busily at work in their efforts to reach light in this 
directfcn, the majority, at this stage of proceedings, refusing to concede the principle, 

Spencer’s ideas on these two topics can be gleftined from his First Principles, the 
first volume of the Synthetic Philosophy. When ^e came to develop his system in 
detail he sidetracked these two originally planned volumes, as his interest was heavily 
weighted in the direction of living phenomena, especially those of human society 
and of ethics, with particular retcAenge to the relations between tj;ia individuaLand 
the state. His ideas on this last topic a]?e more concisely formulated in his two 
essays, Social Statics an(f Man Versus the State. 
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Psychology, 2 vols.), and finally to those of society {Principles of 
Sociology, 3 vols.) and of morality {Principles of Ethics, 2 vols.)* 

The three tenets of social evolution as formulated by Herbert Spencer 
vv^ere, in substance, these: Social evolution, representing the human or 
cultural aspect of universal evolution, is subsumable under the general 
law of change. Consequently, it is uniform, meaning that it everywhere 
proceeds in a similar way, passing through certain necessary and inevita- 
ble stages; it is gradual, meaning that sudden and violent changes, cata- 
clysms, do not occur — instead, the changes are relatively slight in ex- 
tent and slow in their incidence, conspicuous differences thus Jjj^irtg the 
result of the accumulation of relatively inconspicuous ii?jrements of 
change,^ ^ and, it is progressive, meaning that the changes are in the 
direction of improvement.^’ 

The idea of gradual change, by small increments, must be traceable to Darwin’s 
influence, although I have not been able to find definite evidence of this. In Darwin’s 
scheme of organic evolution the ‘imperceptible gradations* were the weakest link. 
He was attacked on this score even before the publication of the Origin of Species, 
and finally, in 1900, the botanical investigations of De Vries brought proof of the 
occurrence of variations both sudden, rather than gradual, and considerable, rather 
than imperceptible. De Vries’s The Mutation Theory did, however, not weaken Dar- 
win’s major position, the theory of natural selection, as iscsometimes assumed — it 
strengthened it. Before De Vries it was difficult to see how variations so small as to 
be ^imperceptible could be of advantage in the struggle for existence. De Vries’s 
rectification improved the setting for natural selection: now it had something to 
start from! 

In fairness to Spencer I shall reproduce here a foot-note from my Early Civili- 
zatickp: ‘Evolution,’ says Spencer, ‘is commonly conceived to imply in everything an 
imrinsic tendency to liecome something higher. This is an erroneous conception of it.’ 
Spencer proceeds to note that evolution in organisms continues until equilibration with 
environmental conditions is reached. After this ‘evolution practically ceases.’ Then, 
as new conditions arise, there is further change, ‘but it by no means follows that 
this change constitutes a step in evolution.’ What is true of biological organisms is 
true of society: ‘The social organism, like the individual organism, undergoes 
modifications until it comes into equilibrium with environing conditions and there- 
upon continues without any further change of structure. When the conditions are 
changed meteorologically, or biologically, or by alterations in the Flora and Fauna 
or by migration coniequent on pressure of population, or by flight before usurping 
races, some change of social structure results. But this change does not necessarily 
imply advance.’ (Principles of Sociology, vol. 1, pp. 95-96,) The insights thus 
reached by Herbert Spencer were, however, wasted on himself as far as his systematic 
philosophy was concerned. 



Chapter XXXI 

EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS (Continued) 

Stages Rate in Social Evolution: Construction and Critique 

Of the three J;eiiets of evolution the one of greatest interest here is the 
first, namely, the uniformity of cultural changes. No other writer has 
discussed this aspect of the subject with greater ingenuity or wealth of 
illustrative material than Spencer himself. Alone among social evolu- 
tionists, he undertook and carried out the task of tracing the different 
aspects of culture, such as ceremonial institutions, professional institu- 
tions, industrial institutions, and so on, through the different phases 
which presumably are re-ftnacted in identical or at least similar form 
whenever the particular institution develops in history. The details of 
Spencer’s performance are too elaborate for reproduction; our con^^ern 
here is with his method as well as the influence he exerted on the thought 
of other social scientists. The method used by Spencer in his Sociology 
and Ethics is the so-called comparative method introduced by the classi- 
cal evolutionists. What, exactly, does this term imply? The procedure's, 
in brief, as follows: A more or less vast collection of material is made 
from numerous tribes in different parts of the world illustrating some as- 
pect of culture, such as religion. Then the instances cited are arranged 
into a series of presumed stages. What makes it possible to arrange the 
.concrete data thus collected into an allegedly successive series of stages 
is, of course, some preconceived idea of the nature of ^hese stages and of 
their serial order, for no indication of that order can be gleaned from the 
facts themselves owing to the paucity and thinness of the historical per- 
spective in most of our primitive data. We hear the evolutionist say, 
‘Now, here we are! Here is our historical development illustrated by con- 
Crete ii^stances from zero to whatever the ^oint in history may be. Evolu- 
tion stands vindicated.’ In the years following the publication 6f Spen- 
cer’s treatises, and in fact, while he was still busy penning them, it has 
‘frequently been pointed ouJt that many of the instance^ thus collected 
were inaccurate or misleading, in That they w‘ere torn out of their con- 
• . 507 
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Crete setting in the culture or history of the tribe to which they referred. 
But let us waive this point, and suppose the instances all accurate and 
their connotation correct. Still the question remains: what right has the 
^ wolutionist to arrange instances of cultural facts or processes gathered 
from different tribes into a successive series, and then claim it as histori- 
cal, claim, that is, that it has actually occurred in this form, that the dif- 
ferent instances were comprised in a concrete historic series of stages at 
some particular place and time, or in all places and times, whenever the 
particular institution has developed in history? This is the crucial point. 
Wliat is the theoretical justification <lf designating as historical, i.e., ac- 
tual, a series of instances never observed in this successive fori^" in his- 
tory? The only answer the evolutionist could give here wo^uld be that 
according to the general principles of evolution such wore the stages, 
and that now they were concretely illustrated; therefore the evolutionary 
hypothesis was correct. This reply cannot be accepted as valid. The in- 
stances may be factual and accurate enough as instances, but the order- 
ing of them into a series of temporal succession, never as such observed 
nor deducible from the facts, could only be validated by the assumption 
of uniformity in development which is one of the tenets of evolution, the 
very hypothesis, that is, the procedure was intended JJo prove. The argu- 
ment therefore is circular: something that is to be proved, or an inher- 
ent part of that something, is assumed in order to make the proof valid. 

This aspect of the comparative method is illustrated even more im- 
pressively by the following circumstance: The evolutionist, unable to 
discover his stages in the historical perspective of one tribal culture, for 
the simple reason that such a perspective is never available except frag- 
mentarily, proceeds to substitute an instance found in one tribe as a stage 
succeeding upon an instance drawn from another, and so on until the 
entire series is completed. The resulting collection of instances is there- 
fore historically a hodge-podge. What makes the collection an historical 
or presumed historical series is once more the assumption of uniformity 
of development whjch makes the evolutionist feel at liberty to fill in the 
gaps in the series by instances wherever found. If the particular stage is 
not discoverable in the history of tribe the corresponding stage in the 
history of tribe B will do just as well, the assumption being that it must 
also have occurred in the history of tribe A but cannot be found for Jack 
of evidence or, if it has not occurred, then it will occur in the future, if, 
the tribe is permitted to develop normally, that is in line with the prin- 
ciples of evolution. Throughout, then, we find that what is to be demon- 
strated is already assumed to validate the demonstration. 

Graphically this situation may be illustrated as follows: 
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Fic. 80. Diagram ijn Krfutation of thi: Comparative 
Method as Used by the Evolutionists. 


A, B, C, D, E are tribes; I, 2, 3, 4, 5 are stages in the development of 
a cultural feature; horizontal lines indicate that the stage has not aq- 
tually been observed in the tribe, vertical lines, that it has. In connexioi;! 
with the cultural featwre in question, stage 1 has been found in tribe A, 
stage 2 in stage 3 in C, etc. So far, all is well: what we have is five 
concrete descriptive data which merely show, at best, that such thi/!§s 
do actually occur. Wliat the evolutionist proceeds to do is to link ]-A, 
2-B, 3-C, 4-Z) and S K into a chronologically quasi-successive series, as^ 
indicated by the arrow, and then declare evolution deinonslratej} ajs a 
historic fact. But the arrow, as a unit, will not stand up under criticism; 
it will disintegrate into five cultural features, geographically and |his- 
torically distinct. To justify his flagrant disregard of space and tiinc>. the 
evolutionist would have to show that his ‘substitutions' were legitinpate. 
Now, the only way he could do this would be by equating the devfjilop- 
nients through stages J to 5 in all five tribes; then whatever is missi,^ng in 
A could be borrowed from B, C, etc. Ultimately, the arrow coimectin/^ into 
a series 1-/I, 2-B, 3-C, etc., could be equated with and used as a sifubs^i- 
tute for l-A to 5-A, or 1-B to 5-B, etc. What prompts the evolutioiiqist to 
identify the series 1 to 5 in the five tribes is, however, nothing Ic^ie has 
discovered in the facts, but the evolutionary assumption of unifi^rmity 
ifi-cultuiwl development. In setting out to prove evolution, he cat^yiot be 
permitted to assume as true one of the tenets of evolution. The ari)|»ument 
is circular; there is no proof. 

These and other criticisms on ihe procedure of the evdiiftionis (ts were, 
however, not passed until much later. In the last quarter of the nhl^iieteenth 
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century, on the other hand, the theory of social evolution, after an initial 
struggle against prevailing conceptions, won the field and occupied it 
practically without rivals for more than a generation. It is interesting in 
[ * this connexion that the anthropologists were the ones to be most directly 
and powerfully affected, nor was this wholly accidental. In the an- 
thropological field the concrete historic retrospect was then and remains 
today quite fragmentary; it is but seldom that a concrete series of his- 
torically successive stages of culture can be constructed on the basis of 
actually explored material. Under such conditions, if the past is to be 
reconstructed at all, the method must be speculative, and it is the specula- 
tive aspect of anthropological thought that was stimulated by^ie evolu- 
tionarwtheory. All the fields of cultural anthropology were^ affected. In 
the doijiin of economics, the famous three stages wen^ established — 
hunting, pastoral life, and agriculture — which in this form and order 
were supposed (o summarize the development of economy in all human 
societies. In the domain of technology another three stages or ages were 
formulated: the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. In the field 
of art, a number of evolutionary theories were propounded of which that 
of A. C. Iladdon acquired the gicalest vogue. In his book, Evolulion 
V in Art, Haddon taught that the earliest pldise of ^ecorative art was a 
a realistic one in which the diff erent things irr nature, such as animals, birds, 

II ambplants, were represented realistically, that sul)seqLiently these realistic 
I carvings or drawings underwent a gradual process of conventionalization 
’^lin the direction of more purely geometrical patterns. This process went 
on'vyvjmtil the ])atlerns became wholly geometrical, the original realistic 
Mfiteinit toeing now represented, if at all, by the imputed symbolic signifi- 
canefuc of the design or even merely by a name. In the domain of religion 
no ofciuo seemed to dare to construct as (‘omplele or detailed a series of 
slagej ss as Spencer himself had attempted. In conjunction with E. B. Tylor 
he de isrived all the creatures of the supeiaialural realm from the original 
beiicl SI in spirits, whicli itself was traced to the double (shadowg echo, 
reflect ol ion) ^lod tl;e dream image. Furtlier, he derived all religious ritual 
from c o ^ primal ancestor-worship, and fifially reduced the emotional aspect 
of reli icegion to the primitive attitude of fear which led him to formulate 
his fai ^ oioLis dictum that all religion had come from the fear of the dead 
and al ivd society from the fear of the living. Less complete or ambitious 
picture eni? of religious evoluticxji were to be found in the works ^f othej^ 
author?t^e^, for example in Jevdns’s book, Introduction to the History oj 
/fe//g/o,|)f in wdiicli totemisrn was featured as the earliest stage from 
which ajis dl natpre-worship ultimately developed. Even Durkheim’s more 
recent alhicud in other respects much more critical study, The Elementary 
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Forms of the Religious Life^ belongs here. Durkheiin rejected the com- 
parative method and based his study, in the main, on a very detailed and 
careful examination of the religious practices and beliefs of one cultural 
district, nainely Australia, but then proceeded to declare the stages he 
had there discovered, or thought he had, as of general validity. 

Another evolutionary scheme, which enjoyed a great vogue and ex- 
ercised a profound influeuce on social thinking, referred to the develop- 
ment of society in the narrower sense. This theory was originally spon- 
sored by three students who had reached their results independently of 
each other: J. J. Bachofen, a Swiss classicist, John Ferguson McLennan, 
a Scotch ^laiiist, and Lewis H. Morgan, one of the first American an- 
thropologists. The theory w^as enunciated in Bachofen's Das Miitlerrecht, 
in McLennan’s Studies in Ancient History, and in Morgan’s 
Society. In main upshot the theory was as follows: In the domain of social 
organization proper, tlie earliest definite pliase was assumed to liavc been 
the clan, subsequently followed by the gens, and much later by the family 
in the historic sense. Parallel with this went on an evolution of the forms 
of marriage which, starting from a stage of [Primitive promiscuity in 
which no regulations of any sort were observed between the sexes, then 
passed through two jlhases of group marriage (Morgan’s contribution), 
to reach finally the stage of individual marriage as known to history. 
To this general conception Bachofen added the theory of the matriarcliata, 
which to him appeared as a universal phase in the development of 
human society, coeval with the clan period, and cliaraclerizcd by the 
rule of women. While the vogue of evolution lasted, similar ll^ories, * 
dealing with the different aspects of culture, were springing up every- 
where. People thus came to think that the past must be undcrstcHjd in 
evolutionary terms, and if it could not be thus expressed, then, it was 
thought, it remained unuiideistood. 

It is easy to see lliat the labours of the evolutionists introdueed order 
and meaning, or a semblance oi it, into the chaos of o[)inion with reference 
to the early human past. Thus simplicity took tlic phi^^e of complexity, 
and an apparently firm foundation was cstaldislied for later liistoric 
periods. Again, there is no denying that the momentum of cvolutioilary 
thought proved a mighty stimulus to research, csp(a ially in the form of 
^world-wide comparative studies of primitive institutions and beMefs. 
Before tftubarking on a critical disciission'of these formulations^ it^ will 
be well to remember that evolutionary writers universally employed the 
comparative method already referred to, a procedure which lent their 
works an air of great erudition and ciunprehensiyeness. li*)*this it may be 
added that most evolntiouisls, including Spencer, were strangely ! indi^- 

* # I 
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ferent to their own methodology, in the sense that they were scarcely 
aware of what it was exactly that they were doing, and found it unneces- 
sary to present a theoretical justification of the method they employed. 
But much lime was to pass before the criticism against the comparative 
inethod as such was clinched, a criticism which, when finally made, 
came to constitute a major theoretical objection to evolutionary pro- 
cedure. Instead the ambitious thought-structure of the evolutionists was 
attacked and destroyed bit by bit by arguments directed against the partic- 
ular sets of stages posited by them as characteristic of the advance in the 
diflFerent aspects of culture. 

In connexion with the three economic stages — hunting, pa^oral life, 
and agriculture — the following strictures were made. It is, of course, true 
that hunting presupposes less technological equipment,^ hence less his- 
tory, than either herding or agriculture. The latter two stages, one involv- 
ing the domestication of animals, the other the cultivation of plants, 
obviously cannot belong to the earliest phases of man’s career on earth. 
But it is also true that hunting, though fundamentally primitive and his- 
torically early, persists as an aspect of economy through all the stages 
of economic development and up into the present. Also, hunting never 
stood alone. The hunter everywhere was the man 5 while men hunted, 
women gathered the wild products of plant nature, a process requiring 

* less^energy and a narrower territory, and hence more nearly compatible 
with the various duties, maternal and domestic, which tied woman to the 
home. This feminine aspect of economy is everywhere associated with 

* hunting, constituting together with it the true picture of primitive eco- 
nomic life. 

The other two phases, herding and agriculture, as already said, are 
rooted in two fundamental, in fact, epochal, inventions or series of in- 
ventions, namely domestication and cultivation. Of these, domestication 
may with a high degree of probability be credited to man, who, in his 
capacity as hunter, had become familiar with the ways and habits of 
animals, and was thus placed in a position to make those discoveries and 
inventions which provided the link between hunting wild animals for 
food and clothing, and breeding and herding domesticated animals for the 
satisfaction of these and other wants. The cultivation of plants, on the 
other hand, can with equal probability be credited to woman, who wlis no^ 
less faufiliar with the plant kingdom than man was with that of Snimals. 
As to the assumed succession of these stages, their evolutionary position 
could he shown to have been hastily and uncritically formulated. 

In surveying uhe primitive world, as*w^e know it today, we find vast 
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areas, such as those of the two Americas, in which agriculture is practised 
by many tribes, whereas domestication is unknown, with the sole excep- 
tion of the dog, and, in one restricted area (Peru), the llama. The dog’s 
omnipresence, in association with man, both among the present primi- 
tives and in prehistory, except in the earliest phase, justifies the assump- 
tion that the domestication of this particular animal had taken place a 
long time before that of any other animal, and thus constitutes a sepa- - 
rate problem. In America, then, agriculture must be conceived as a 
condition developing directly out of the more primitive stage of the 
gathering of the wild plants of nature, without any intervening stage 
of domeG^gcation. In Africa, again, throughout wide areas, domestica- 
tion, as we\now, takes the form of herding and stock-breeding on an 
enormous scales and coexists with agriculture, tlie two occupations usu- 
ally constituting the pursuits of separate social classes and probably 
being traceable, if not in all individual instances, to separate historic 
sources, not only as techniques but in the form of tlie coalescence of agri- 
cultural and herding tribes. Agriculture itself again cannot, as an historic 
phenomenon, be treated as a unit for the reason that a vast gulf separates 
what might be called primitive agriculture from historic, agriculture. 
Pri?nitive agriculture, whkMi is the only kind present among modern 
primitives, precedes the invention of the plough, the digging-sti(‘k and 
hoe being used instead. It is generally, although not without exceptions, 
in the hands of women, and is not associated with the utilization of 
domesticated animals in the agricultural pursuits, not even in Africa 
where the animals needed for tliis were at hand.^ Historic agricukurc, 
on the other hand, is associated with the plough, the domesticated ani- 
mal — whether cattle, horse, or mule — as man’s helpmate in the pursuit, 
and the almost complete monopolization of agriculture by men. The 
subsequent reintroduction of women into agriculture as associates of 
men belongs to late historic times and represents a distinct problem. The 
rjesulting picture of the succession of the basic economic pursuits obviously 
lacks the simplicity of the evolutionary scheme, allovyng as it does for 
a number of variants not foreseen in the evolutionary conception, but it 
has the merit of coming closer to the truth as revealed by unprejudiced 
research. 

Similarly with the other three-stage theory, that of the Stone, Bronze, 

•'Sind fron Ages. This generalization, originally derived from the study of 
* . • • 

1 It is, of course, obvious that the use of the hoe or digging stick does not create 
a situation in which a domesticated animal could be profitably used, such an occa- 
sion arising only with the introduetion of the plough. ^ , 
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European prehistory, applies well enough in this particular field, but it 
falls down when extended to the vast region farther south, namely Africa, 
where a Stone Age was followed directly by an Age of Iron, the Bronze 
Age having failed to materialize. 

. The iheories of Haddon and others, referring to the development of 
art from a realistic to a geometrical stage, also collapsed under critical 
. scrutiny, Tlie process of conventionalization or geometrization, in and 
by itself, is, of course, not a figment; it can be substantiated on primitive 
specimens — baskets, pots, or woodwork — as well as by a study of, say, the 
hats of modern ladies.“ While this is true enough, it only establishes the 
above process as real but not as universal or exclusive or ppstine. The 
burden of proof here lies on those who would claim that ge^ometrical art 
never cl^d or could arise as such, without any preceding naturalistic stages. 
This proof has never been produced; it has, moreover, been observed 
in more than one place where decorative pottery is common, for example 
among the Chiriqui Indians, that purely formal shapes tend in a later 
stage of developmenl to become embellished by more or less realistic ex- 
crescences. which almost seem to be sprouting forth from under the sur- 
face of the pot. Here, then, the realistic is an emanation from the geo- 
metrical, the artist’s imagination having beeh stimulated in the direction 
of naturalism either by vague resemblances to animal forms in the struc- 
ture of the pot itself or by some external source. A region like that of the 
American Plains provides a convenient occasion for the study of the 
symbolic aspect of art in relation to its formal aspect. What we find here, 
as we saw, is a very uniform art in the form of coloured bead- work based 
on geomet]ical patterns reducible to a limited number of simple units. 
This art, with minor variations, is cliaracicristic of the area as a whole. 
The art, we know, is also symbolic, but in this ease the symbols are found 
to vary considerably as bel ween tribe and tribe, or one group of tribes 
and another. In the absence of relevant historic data we cannot concretely 
demonstrate the priority of the geometrical art, but the likelihood of such 
priority must at, least be regarded as very high. Otherwise the student 
would find himself in llie dilheult position of having to explain how^ and 
why similar or identical figures have among different tribes developed 
out of varying realistic patterns which, according to Haddon’s theory, 
survived in the varying symbolic meanings in the different tribes. this 

2 It will be found here that a |jeriod, some 35 years ago, when a Jadf ’s hat rfe- 
sembleu a fwivate horticultural establishment with an occasional bird or so, was 
followed by another in which the floral and faunal forms lost, more or less rapidly, 
their naturalistic suggest iveiiess, to be presently submerged altogether under curvi- 
linear or angularr <»atterns. ^ • 
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case, at any rate, the naturalistic theory would seem to be putting tilings 
on their hcads.^ 

The same kind of stricture ap])lics also to the scheme of social develop- 
ment. It is now conceded, by all but a few, that the family, frequently 
but not necessarily in the form of monogamy, is an omnipresent as well 
as the most jirimitive form ol social unit, in conjunction, of course, with 
the local group. It stands to reason that sibs could not claim similar 
antiquity because in their very nature they carry evidence of a historic 
process; unilateral descent, sib names, not to speak of other features, 
could not have fallen from heaven ready-made. History nuisl have been 
the moulcfd^r^f these features. The family, on the other hand, is in com- 
parison a primal and, as it were, an organic grouping, presupposing 
nothing but the ?ex urge and a lendeney for sex-mates to remain ^igether 
at least for some time wliile a child or children are conceived, carried, 
born, and nursed. It is for this reason that we can and do find one or an- 
other sort of family life among many of the higher animals, whereas 
such things as sihs or pliratries are, of course, neither present nor con- 
ceivable below the stage of Iiumanity. The major item in ifie evolution- 
ary theory of social development, and the one most hotly debated, was the 
clan-gens succession, ^lie notion, namely, that a universal clan stage was 
followed by a universal gentile stage. Now, tins process of transition from 
maternal to paternal reckoning of group descent has, we know, never bben 
observed historically. All we find is that many tribes are organized into 
clans, many others into genles, and that both elans and gentes arc defi- 

» * 

In view of ttie scantiness of our hisloric perspective in anlhropolosy- a fact 
often stressed in these pages — it is well to reinernber, when thinking about such 
mailers, that apart fr«)m specific cultural baggage, liuinan imagination is the same 
today tliat it was lliousands of years ago. Recall then wluit imagery llamlcl con- 
trived to read into the curvy shapes of the clouds! And others did the same before 
him and do so now. tinder proper atmospheric conditions and a suitable mood the 
silent branclies of the forest still carry suggestions of cougars and owls and bats, if 
not gnomes and hobgoblins. Many an unknown hero lies buried or stands menac- 
ingly amidst the seductive outlines of a mountain chain. And conversely, human faces 
and figures suggest, on occasion, not merely other animals or birds pig, bull, lion, 
monkey, wolf, fox, lynx, donkey, eagle, rooster -'l>ut also geometrical sliapes: faces 
appear as triangles, apex down or up; noses as segments of circles or as straight 
lines; heads as triangles, squares, rliomboids; bellies as spheres or barrels; arms as 
sticks, derricks, or sides of ham. The art of the caricaturist finds an inexhaustible 
♦source^ of inspiration in these harmless suggestions. And so it was always. Man’s 
experience has stocked his mind wdth patterns, ijaluralistie. as well as geor^jetrical ; 
his imagination feeds on hollt, and at times goes riot with combinations, absurd or 
appropriate, aesthetic and grotesque, and it does so clumsily, giacetully, wittily, 
innocently, or offensively. In the Jiglil of all this it secins strangely penurious to 
want to limit the origin of manonadc<forni^ to naturalism or any cAlfer single factor. 
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nitely to be allocated to primitiveness, if not wholly pristine, as no 
evidence of sibs can be discovered among historic tribes. What the evolu- 
tionists had to do, therefore, in order to substantiate their position, was 
to look for evidences of pre-existing maternal organization among tribes 
with paternal descent. As such evidence, for example, was regarded a 
relatively high status of woman or the prominence of the maternal uncle, 
features which were assumed to be organically related to a maternal so- 
ciety and out of keeping with a paternal one. In other words, a high 
status of woman or the importance of the mother’s brother were looked 
upon as survivals from a social condition to which, it was thought, they 
more fittingly belonged. In this utilization of the concept ojf ^fhrvival in 
substantiation of an evolutionary hypothesis, we encounter once more 
that circular reasoning already dealt with in connexioA’ Avith the com- 
parative method. Seeing that the position of women in paternal or any 
other societies varies, and that maternal uncles, as well as fathers, may 
be more or less important, whatever the form of group descent, it is 
evident that the ascription of a survival character to these two features, 
high status of woman and importance of maternal uncle, derives its in- 
spiration solely from the assumption of a j^^re-existing maternal condi- 
tion, which is, of course, the very point to be pro»ved. It can therefore 
not be used as an element in the proof. 

Similarly, Bachofen’s conception of a matriarchal era as well as that 
of a primitive stage of sexual promiscuity came to be recognized as pure 
fiction, the latter in particular representing nothing but a projection into 
p/’esCimed historical reality of a typical evolutionary starting-point: 
before order, chaos; before regulation, no regulation. The matriarchate, 
or the socio-political pre-eminence of woman, is not as wholly devoid 
of a factual foundation, considering that among some tribes, but only a 
very few — the Iroquois, the Pueblos, the Khasi of Assam (which other?) 
— women are important and might, by stretching the point, be described 
as predominant. But to admit this is one thing; to construct out of thiii 
air a universal pu^mitive matriarchate, an era of feminine dominance, is 
quite another. 

A further argument against the stage theory in social evolution can be 
derived from the theory of diffusion discussed a while ago. It has been 
shown that every tribe develops its culture not merely out of its ^nner^ 
resourqps, but at least in part mider the stimulation of extraneous^cultural 
items coming from neighbouring tribes. As such items in their origins 
are obviously independent of the recipient culture, it follows that to 
admit them is tcvthrow a monkey-wrj^nch.into the evolutionary scheme of 
necessary stages, in so far as this scheme, based solely on ‘’inner growth,’ 
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makes no provision for such extraneous factors. When confronted 
with this argument, the evolutionists attempted to defend their po- 
sition on the ground that of the cultural features entering a group 
from the outside only those would prove acceptable and, therefore, 
assimilable, which fitted into the pre-existing culture of the recipieut 
group. If they did not so fit they would be rejected or at best remain 
unassimilaled, loosely afloat, as it were, in a hostile or uncongenial cul* 
tu»al medium. If, on the other hand, the extraneous features did fit and 
as a consequence were accepted and assimilated, then this very fact would 
bear evidence to the preparedness of the recipient group to accept such 
features aj^d, if so, it should also be credited witlj the capacity or readi- 
ness to evo^e them independently, had it not chanced to receive them 
from without. Aj; first blush this argument sounds convincing eno^igh; on 
analysis, however, it will be found that cultural preparedness is here 
taken in a much more precise sense than could be justified by a survey of 
what actually happens in such cases. Rather is it true that within certain 
broad limits all kinds of things or ideas can l)e accepted and assimilated 
by a group with a given culture. Barring a few obvious exceptions, have 
we really any proof of the inability of a culture to assimilate a given 
extraneous feature except the fact itself that, in a particular instance, it 
has not so assimilated it? Then we say that it was not prepared to do so. 
In other words, we can with a certain plausibility apply the conce|}t of 
cultural preparedness after the fact^ but we should be more than cautious 
in using it before the fact. For all we know to the contrary, when such an 
event does occur, it will not chime with our expectations. The rebuttal 
of the evolutionists being thus found wanting, the position is vinSlicated 
that the- facts of diffusion or cultural borrowing are incompatible with 
dogmatic evolutionism of the quasi-organic sort. 

The conception of uniform cultural development with its fixed stages 
must be regarded as the major one of the three tenets of evolutionism. 
Once it was overthrown, social evolutionism was shaken at its very base. 
But there were also the other tenets, the gradual character of evolutionary 
change and its progressive direction. These two tenets also suflered at 
the hands of numerous critics. Here the anthropologist ceded his mo- 
nopoly in criticism to other social scientists, including the liistorian. As 
already stated and restated, we know very little about the particulars of 
♦Cultural^change among primitives for the s^irnple reason that the relevant 
data on the history of primitive cultures, especially as to chronology, are 
so fragmentary. If we supplement what little we know in this regard by 
the evidence of later history,* it becomes clear that gradual change does 
in fact occur. The question is whetheV the process implied and^ the accre- 
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tions to culture thus achieved correspond to what is meant by develop- 
ment or evolution. Being historical and propagated by the contact of 
generations, human culture comprises a process of cultural accumula- 
tion. New items of knowledge, new ideas, new objects (or, shall I say, 
more objects? ) , constantly make their appearance in addition to the pre- 
existing ones. Most of these, however, whether material or mental, are 
'moulded after the pattern of the old. There is thus a gain in quantity 
or mass, but is there also what might be called development or evolutioft? 
Apparently not, unless we should care to identify accumulation with 
evolution, which few evolutionists would allow. Now this process of 
accumulation or amassing of things and ideas, the reality of yl^ch is un- 
deniable, is in the nature of the case a slow and gradual affair. When 
we speali of evolution, however, what is meant is not meilily a change in 
quantity or mass, but in quality or form, which implies creativeness or, 
in a broad sense, invention. As we study invention or creativeness during 
the only period available for such a study, namely that of written history, 
periods fertile in ideas seem to come in spurts. These are followed, as a 
rule, by a more or less protracted period during which spread, assimila- 
tion, acculturation of such things and ideas continues to go on, more or 
less actively, but little origination takes place. Tihen, another spurt. 
Whether the field explored is that of technique, mechanical inventions, 
art, iiterature, science, or philosophy, everywhere the evidence of fact is 
the same: a spurt followed by a relative quiescence or, to abandon the 
metaphor, precipitation in development followed by mere passive re- 
production of established patterns, or even relative retardation. Cultural 
growth being in one of its aspects a form of learning, it is not surprising 
to find that it should, in the main, bear the same character as does learn- 
ing: peaks and plateaus, not a gradually ascending curve, will stand for 
either process. 

Whatever little we know about primitive cultures, in this respect, does 
not militate against this conception. In religion, for example, when change 
takes place, it takes, as we saw, the form of a rather sudden and violent 
eruption; or at least, it does so at times. In the domain of technology, 
where invention in the narrower sense reigns, little is available in the 
form of concrete observation. But it is more than probable that here as 
elsewhere radical inventions, such as the wheel, the making of finv, or 
the bo^ and arrow, were followed by a more or less rapid succet^sion of 
other inventions thus engendered, and indeed made possible. After this 
things would again come to a relative rest, for an indefinite period. 
It must be remembered that there c^n be no transition between a wheel 
and a no-wheel. Either a thing is a wheel or not a wheel, and when it is a 
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wheel it opens up innumerable opportunities, some of which must pres- 
ently become apparent. Similarly with any device for making fire. Until 
the device works you simply cannot make fire; and when it does finally 
work, there is fire, and a method of producing it deliberately and ad hoc 
constitutes an epochal change. Leaning upon facts made known by laten 
history, if not by that of primitives, unfortunately so dark, it seems safe 
to assume that primitives also knew the thrills of invention and discovery, 
accompanied by precipitation in development, and followed by periods 
of relative stability.^ 

Having arrived thus far, we find the task of dealing with these aspects 
of the thcv^i^ of social evolution only partially carried out. When en- 
gaged on a critical venture, the temptation lies near to carry one’s criti- 
cism too far arivi thus vitiate the result by absorbing into one’s critique 
the same type of prejudice or dogma disclosed in the subject criticized. 
With all its faults and exaggerations, the theory of social evolution was 
not built on quicksand, nor has it wholly failed of contributing construc- 
tively to human thinking. As already noted, the sweeping character of 
evolutionary thought and tlie boldness of its generalizations have stim- 
ulated speculative as well as concrete investigations, a valuable result 
in itself which, though indirect, should not be underestimated. Then 
again, the evolutionists also brought into bold relief the desirability 
of looking upon history as an interconnected affair. After all, nothing 
is gained by adopting a view of history which conceives of it as a 
series of miracles, as it were, without any rhyme or reason. Nor would 
such a view correspond to the facts. It must further be admitted *thajt 
there is an element of truth in the conception that the development of 
culture has been an unfoldment, that the different aspects of culture are 
interconnected, that certain phases of culture cannot materialize unless 

4 A mere note must sufRce here with reference to another variety of evolutionary 
thought in which definite emphasis was placed on the cataclysmic nature of certain 
important periodic changes in the process of social development. The reference is, of 
course, to the historical philosophy of Karl Marx, who leaned but little on the classi- 
cal evolutionists, his leading ideas having been formulated somf'what in advance of 
those of Herbert Spencer and his followers. As everyone knows, he derived his inspi- 
ration from the German philosopher, Friedrich Hegel, who had formulated an evolu- 
tionary or quasi-evolutionary scheme of history of his own. It is, however, interesting 
to note that the Marxian theory of revolutions in culture -tlie term Tevolution’ here 
beingjjsed not in a narrow economic or political, but in a broad cultural sense — was 
•Videly accepted even by those who were most opposed to him in their social views. 
It* is also important to realize that Marx by no rowans discarded the idea of#gradual 
change in history; insisting, on the contrary, on its presence, he worked this concept 
into his very rigid scheme of historic determinism. Cataclysm to Marx was not the 
method of history but one of its two methods, the other being gradual change. 
‘Evolution through revolution,’ said Kt*opo*J\in, the anarcJiisl; but "teVolution through 
evolution’ would describ^^ the Marxian philosophy equally well. • 
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certain other phases have preceded them. Let me try to illustrate these 
propositions as briefly as may be. 

Take first the problem of the interrelations of the different aspects of 
culture. Granting that these aspects do not interlock in such a way that a 
change in one is inevitably accompanied or followed by a change or a 
corresponding change in another, it will yet be admitted that these as- 
pects do not change or develop in utter independence of each other. We 
saw a while ago how the development of decorative art among primitives 
goes hand in hand with the rise of technique. By and large, a higher 
technique is accompanied by a more advanced art. Similarly Ave should 
not expect a high degree of political centralization in co^iiiwunities in 
which the means of communication have remained wholly primitive. The 
African state, for example, could scarcely exist withcrat the extensive 
road-building itself furthered by the state but also constituting its most 
effective tool. In the absence of these arteries of power and wealth, ef- 
fective military organization or any systematic fiscal policy would be 
impracticable. In modern days the enormous expansion of technology 
is by general recognition to be traced to a similarly amazing growth of 
scientific knowledge, while the demands of technology spur on still 
further advances in science. It is a commohplace^of social theory that 
ever since the days of Rome, the economic, political, and legal aspects 
of European society have been strictly interrelated, both formally and 
functionally. 

There is, then, a tendency for the different aspects of culture to stimu- 
latetand fructify each other. There is no fixed interrelation here nor any 
precise parallelism in change, but neither is there complete independence. 
Culture is neither an aggregate of disparate aspects nor is it a thoroughly 
integrated or organic whole. Rather is it a complex the different aspects 
of which, while preserving their autonomy, ever tend to enter into inter- 
relations with each other, but at different rates and with varying degrees 
of completeness. 

So also with ^the problem of stages. In the dogmatic evolutionary 
formulation we found it necessary to reject them, but in this also we 
should not go too far. Take, for example, chieftainship. It is probable 
that one or another kind of leadership has existed in human society from 
the beginning, but certainly not hereditary leadership. Before succession 
in office was established or ccyjld have been thought of, there njpst haye^ 
been leaders or officials whosfe office was not hereditary. Similarly, lead- 
ership must have developed in relatively small groups; the presence 
of a chieftain, wielding power over a populous tribe or group of tribes, 
could not ^possibly be regarded as a primary or truly primitive state of 
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affairs. When speaking about sib organizations, I already had occasion 
to note that these forms of social structure could not be regarded as 
primary for the simple reason that such elements as unilateral inheritance 
of group membership, or sib names, could only have developed histori- 
cally, a process which requires time. Even more obviously, tool making 
and using is a matter of achievement. Skill, within limits, may come i]i 
one lifetime, but knowledge and invention, props of technique, are func- 
tioJjs of time. Everything else being equal, no one would place the wood- 
work of Australia on one level with that of Melanesia or Polynesia. Such 
things will be achieved and must be learned. Once more, time, as well as 
need, opportunity, chance. The same applies, if less clearly, in the domain 
of religion magic. All the data indicate that the more primitive forms 
of supernatural creatures and magical devices are assoeicUed vvitli single 
or at any rate simple purposes and functions. A primal magicaf rile is 
for fertility, protection, success in hunting or in love; a primitive spirit 
is of sickness or famine, of craftsmanship or of valour. The more com- 
prehensive forms of magical power, the more versatile deities encoun- 
tered among the more advanced primitives as well as in historic times, 
came into being through a process of syncretism — powers and func- 
tions originally connected with separate things, acts, or supernatural be- 
ings, now became concentrated in a single carrier. We cannot very well 
conceive of this process as reversed, except under very special condilions, 
without going both in the face of known facts and of theoretical prob- 
ability. 

Or take the field of economics. Once more, some sort of vague proprie- 
tary sense may, perhaps, be regarded as having belonged to inaA frorfi 
the beginning. Do we not see incipient elements of it already among ani- 
mals? But here also the idea of inheritance of property must have ap- 
peared later. This theoretically feasible conception is fully vindicated by 
a survey of primitive tribes; the cruder ones either manage without the 
notion of property inheritance or have no very definite regulations in this 
connexion. The exchange of goods or commodities, again, may be very 
old indeed, but before a medium of exchange developed there was ex- 
change in kind, and it is out of the perplexities and inconveniences of the 
latter that the stimulus arose first to regard certain goods as a medium of 
exchange, then to devise a separate medium which no longer had much 
•ar any value except as a medium. 

These%xamples could be multiplied iiuiefinitely. Perhaps too Eagerly 
absorbed in the process of tearing down evolution, we have been tempted 
to neglect the positive leads left behind by this school of thought. There 
is much room here for constructive \fork yet to be done. * 
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Theory of Progress 

Like the tenet of gradual change, the last and final tenet of the evolu- 
tionary scheme, that of progressive change, proved of special inter- 
est to social scientists other than anthropologists. Even among the classi- 
cal evolutionists themselves the idea of progress played a very uneven 
part. Herbert Spencer, however, did emphasize it, presently to be 
dubbed the ‘optimistic philosopher’ by one of his continental expoiyid- 
ers. The theory of progress, let us remember, has a long history of its 
own, reaching far back of the biological conception of evolution for- 
mulated in the nineteenth century. Now let me ask, to what extent does 
the notion of social progress reflect what we actually kno^ of human 
affairs in their unfoldment in history? It is probably sufficient to have 
asked ftiis question to realize that the idea of social progress corre- 
sponds far less to anything actual, in past or present, than to a widely 
shared desire that such might be the case. In other words, as Wundt, the 
psychologist, and Eduard Meyer expressed it, the idea of progress is far 
less a rational deduction than it is a moral postulate. It is a sort of prop to 
living which renders the past less disappointing, the present more endur- 
able, and the future more rosy. If, however, t^ie question is asked whether 
the notion of progress is true rather than merely agreeable, the answer can 
scarcely be in doubt. Should one attempt to envisage a historic period of 
any length from the standpoint of progress, it would at once be realized 
that the task bristles with difficulties. In the first place, what is progress 
but change in a desirable direction? And what is desirable? Well, sorne- 
fhing here, something else there; this to me, that to you. Or, to phrase 
it differently, progress is change in the direction of improvement. But 
what is improvement unless you have a standard? And standards no- 
toriously differ. In other words, there is a core of subjectivity under- 
lying the very idea of progressive change, unless one should be willing 
to assert that there are certain eternal values realized by progressive 
change in history. But who is there to determine these eternal values? 
As one listens to*men, wise or otherwise, in present or past, expressing 
themselves on what is improvement or desirable, he is reminded of the 
confusion of tongues. 

However, let us distinguish. Culture, as we saw, comprises various as- 
pects which, though integrated in part, also preserve a degree df 
tonomy. So the question may! well be asked, referring to prinfitives as 
well as to historic peoples, whether change or progressive change in 
one cultural aspect is invariably or usually accompanied by similar 
changes in ahdther or* others? Tke reverse seems only too patently 
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true. Take for example the Australians, and it will appear that, what- 
ever one’s standards, the social system of these people will have to 
be recognized as more complex and at least in this sense more highly 
evolved than their material or technological equipment; this latter, ade- 
quate though it may be for the time and place, remains relatively crude,* 
with distinct earmarks of, shall we say, ‘primitiveness.’ On the other hand, 
take the Eskimo, by way of contrast; their socio-political organization is 
of the crudest and simplest possible sort, whereas their technology is so 
elaborate and so obviously adequate to the solution of their many envi- 
ronmental problems as to be constantly cited as such by all investigators. 
Or compart^rom this standpoint the tribes of the Iroquois League with 
those of the Northwest. In political structure and consciousness the Iro- 
quois are indubitably more advanced, but in the domain of art the i^acific 
Coast tribes are as clearly superior to the Iroquois. Similarly in other 
periods in the history of civilization. The Greeks of the Periclean Age or 
thereabouts did achieve a remarkably harmonious and integrated devel- 
opment in a number of cultural aspects, such as political and ethical 
ideas and practices, art, literature, and philosophy, but they lagged be- 
hind in the development of the economic aspect of life, both in practice 
and in idea. And agaip, in the more restricted held of politics: whereas 
their wisdom was of the highest within the boundaries of the City-stale, 
they failed to develop corresponding insight or vision in inter-state rela- 
tions, a fact also frequently commented upon by historians. The Romans 
of the imperial period contributed much to political and legal develop- 
ment and thought, but they failed to enhance creatively the fields of *801-, 
cnce, art, or philosophy. Or in modern days: however warmly we might 
feel towards the superiorities of our Western civilization, the fact is 
only too patent that our scientihe and technological development, flow- 
ing directly or indirectly from the advancement of the exact and natu- 
ral sciences in the nineteenth century, is far ahead of our habits and 
nations in matters social, political, economic, and moral, and is char- 
acterized by a far more rapid rhythm of change. Thiis discrepancy is 
in fact so conspicuous as to be generally and rightly recognized as one 
of the most serious evils and puzzling problems of the present moment 
in history."’ 

Evidently then, if there is anything in the idea of progress at all, it 
cannot b#^ used in the broad sense of a gent^al, universal, and ineytable 

In connexion with this general subject of the rclaUve cievclopnient of the diderent 
aspects of culture I want to refer the student to W. I. Ogborn s stmiulating hook. 
Social Change^ in which he expounds tl^ pregnant concept of a cultural lag, 
which is one way of formicating the facts reviewed in these pages. • 
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tendency of the social process in history. If the concept of progress is to 
be retained, its form must be radically changed so as to bring it into 
harmony with the known facts. To this aspect of the subject we shall 
presently return. 

* Another interesting phase of the idea of progress is this: it is patently 
more readily applicable to certain aspects of culture than to others. In 
science, for example, or knowledge in general, as well as in technology, 
or knowledge in operation, the idea of progress can be and has Seen 
readily applied, in this case with a very precise connotation. Both knowl- 
edge and tools (symbols of technique) are goods, that is, positive so- 
cial values. Now, both in science and in technology therij^as been a 
definite though not always steady advance from primitiveness to modern 
times, t)r more emphatically, from the Renaissance to rtie present. Now, 
if knowledge and technique are good, more knowledge and technique are 
better. Here, then, there has been progress. The idea of progress, in this 
connotation, though definite, is removed from the more basic concept 
of qualitative improvement. So that precisely where the idea of progress 
is most definitely applicable, it loses that aspect of its meaning which by 
general recognition constitutes its very core, ^namely the aspect of quality 
or value. In those aspects of culture, on the other hand, where the quali- 
tative and valuational sides are pronounced, such as social organization, 
ec<5nomic life, morality, religion, art, the application of the idea becomes 
difficult on account of the intrusion of a subjective element. A mere ac- 
cumulation or amassing of content in these fields is, as such, devoid of 
jncdni^g. More knowledge may be better than little knowledge, but what 
does more religion mean, or more art, or more morality? Perceptibly less 
than nothing, as Veblen might have said. Here values and standards 
must be appealed to, inevitably so; whence the subjective bias. Is Chris- 
tianity, let us say, superior to Mohammedanism, Judaism, or Confucian- 
ism? Yes or no, according to who you are or what you believe in. Or, 
is modern art superior to that of the Greeks or that of the Chinese? 
Again we are in the same quandary. Or, is modern socio-political organ- 
ization superior to that of the primitives, the Greeks, the Romans? How 
standards here can differ and how irreconcilable such differences may 
become, on occasion, is strikingly brought home by the basic cleft in 
modern opinion between those who advocate dictatorship, whethef com-^ 
muni^. or fascist, and those others who cling to democracy*- with its 
recognized failings and compensating virtues. 

Is it not clear, then, that we have to choose between abandoning the 
idea of progress altogether and presgrvmg it, but with a radically changed 
connotation? I, for one, choose the second alternative, regarding the 
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idea of progress as applicable but in a more modest and restricted 
sense. Once your subject-matter or problem has been defined and your 
standard or value made clear, the road is paved for the application of 
the concept of progress within these limits. There is, for example, no 
point in comparing Greek art with the Gothic with the aim of evalu- » 
ating them as to superiority or inferiority; or the Gothic with the modern. 
But it is perfectly feasible to envisage the development of Greek art, 
say Greek architecture, from the sixth century b.c. to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. It will then be seen that within that temporal range and accept- 
ing the ideals gradually emerging in the development of Greek art, there 
was progress^ a steady movement towards the realization of those ideals. 
Similarly in the Gothic, if we study it beginning with its emergence from 
the Romanesque ^nd through the several centuries of its iinfoldmjnt, up 
to say the fifteenth or sixteenth century, there is within this period, grant- 
ing once more the ideals and problems of the Gothic, a steady advance in 
the solution of these problems in the light of these ideals. Similarly, if 
we study the development of the modern national state from its emergence 
or re-emergence in the late Renaissance and through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. There was here, granting again the ideals and 
associated problems, ^an ad>fance which perhaps may be regarded as 
having reached its culmination in the Germany of the pre-War period. 
Or, as regards primitives — when the archaeologist is lucky enough *to 
chance upon a series of superimposed cultural strata, and to study the 
pottery in these strata, as has occurred in the Pueblo region, he may, as 
in this case, discover a complete series of levels of pottery-making,# be- 
ginning with technically imperfect and relatively crude shapes of un- 
glazed pbttery, followed by glazed pottery, and by a. long range of 
progressively more complicated, technically more elaborate, and imagi- 
natively richer designs, culminating in the extraordinary artistry of Zuni, 
Hopi, or San Ildefonso pottery. It is both possible and, I tliink, helpful 
to* use the concept of progress here. 

When we say, finally, that in comparison to the prir^iitives or to the 
Middle Ages we live in a progressive society, we cannot mean by this 
that progress, improvement, is somehow inherent in the very make-up of 
our society but not of theirs. What we do mean is that one of the ideals 
of moj^ern more mobile society is to prepare courageously for impending 
changes, jn part to foresee them, and in par[ to realize them' by con^scious 
planned effort. A very different point of v*ieAv, it will be seen, and one 
scarcely applicable or possible in other ages. Even today, let us admit, 
this view remains more of a desideratum than of an accornpjisiiment, but 
perhaps we are prepared to accept it as an ideal. In this more limited and 
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highly transfigured sense, the concept of progress should, I think, be 
preserved in the social field. By way of clearing the ground for this new 
orientation, it will be well to forget, once and for all, the notion of a 
universal, automatic and inevitable progress in society or history. Prog- 
* ress to us is no longer a spectacle to be contemplated but a problem to be 
solved, a task to be accomplished. 
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With some exceptions, the books and articles referred lo in the text are not in- 
cluded in this bibliography. Excepting one or two instances, only English works are 
cited. Obviously, a slight list like the following cannot aspire to completeness or 
even comprehensiveness. All that is intended by this necessarily subjective selection 
of titles is to guide the student on to a study of ethnographic and ethnological litera- 
ture. A list di^erent in all particulars might do as well, or better. 

By way of introduction a word about encyclopaedias and journals. Though the 
9th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Brilannica (the greatest of the several editions) 
is now definitely dated, it is still useful to compare t!ie articles on anthropology and 
ethnology in the several editions, especially Elliot Smith’s ‘Ethnology’ (llth Ed.) 
with Malinowski’s ‘Anthropology’ (the next edition). The articles on anthropologi- 
cal topics in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics are often excellent. 
See also the same topics in the New International Encyclopaedia (2nd Ed.). The En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences contains several hrst-rate arli('Ies, sucli as Boas’s 
‘Anthropology’ and ‘Race,’ Sapir’s ‘Cult,’ Malinowski’s ‘Culture,’ Lowie’s ‘Marriage,’ 
Benedict’s ‘Religion’ (Primitive), Kroeber’s ‘Art’ (Primitive). See also my ‘Evolu- 
tion’ (Social) and ‘Totenysni.’ 

Of the journals in English the following may be mentioned: American Anthropol- 
ogist, Journal of American Folk-Lore, American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Man, Folk- 
Lore, Africa, International Journal of American Linguistics. 

Indispensable for students of the American Imlians are the Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians (2 vols.) and the Handbook of American Indian Languages (2 vs^ls.). 
See in the latter Boas’s Introduction (vol. I, pp. 1-80). * 

Of ihe-irregular serial publications the following should be noted: Columbia Uni- 
versity Contributions to Anthropology, Harvard African Studies, Anthropological 
Publications of the University Museum (Pennsylvania), Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Association, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History (an enormous amount of material on the Plains Indians will he 
found here), Memoirs of the Geological Survey, Canada ( Anthropolngical Series), 
Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau of American Ethnology (many comprehensive 
monographs on all phases of Indian life and thought), PubIi(?ations of the Field 
Museum of Natural History (Anthropological Series), University of ("alifornia 
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% 7; domestication in, 113; agricul- 

ture in, 114; division of labour in, 135; 
status of smith in, 137 seq. ; property 
in, 153; felisliism in West, 224; All- 
Father IjeJ^efs in, 229 seq.; — n deities, 

278 seq.; priests and mediums in, 

278 seq.; ghosts in, 286; human sacri- 
fices in, 286 ^eq. ; -n monogamy, 
298; — n tolemism, 322: ditto charac- 
terized, 324; — n chieftainship, 376; 

— n garments, 458; — n huts, 459; dis- 
tribution of — n totemism, 465 
Age, generation, and sex groups, 314 
seq.; age groups characterized, 315; 
generation groups characterized, 316; 
prestige of old age in modern society, 

316 n. 3 • 

Agriculture, among K^akiutJ, 114; in 
Melanesia and Polynesia, 114; among 
Iroquois, 115 seq.; Sauer on origins 
*of American, 400 n. 17; distribution 
of, 456 

America, domestication in, 113; agri- 
culture in, 115 seq.; division of labour 
in, 138; monn-like beliefs in, 223; All- 
FathtiT beliefs in South, 228 seq.; — n 
guardian spirits, 242 seq.; medicine- 
men in South, 258 seq.; — n totemism, 
322; ditto characterized, 324; chief- 
tainship in, 375; origins of — n agri- 
culture, 400 n. 17 ; administration of 
• — n Indians under Commissioner Col- 

lier, 432 seq.; clothing in, 457; van- 
ishing of — n Negro culture, 488-9 
Animal, young, 39; instincts, 40; or- 
ganic tools of, 59; limitations of such 
tools, 60; survival among turtles, 60 
n. 2 seq.; and property, 146 seq.; lo- 
cality in bird life, 296 n. 1; modern 
quasi-^temic attitudes towards — s, 

328 seq.; captive — s in California, 358 
Anthropoids, and man, 6 
Art, and primitive technology, 160 seq.; 
and decorative art, 160 n. 1; and nlay, 
162; and technique in industry, 162; 
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Gothic, 162 n. 3; origins of, in bas- ^ 
ketry, 163; transfer from one teeb- 
ni(|ue to another in, 164; realistic and 
geometrical, 165 set(. ; Buas’s critique 
of evolutionism in, 166 n. 7; Luufcr’s 
criti(iue of evolutionism in, 167 seq.; 
and modern fasliioiis, 167 n. 8; primi- 
tive and cliihJren’s, 169 seep; Indian, 
171 seq.; symbolic, in tl|^ Plains, 
176 seq.; on Northwest Coast, 179 seq.; 
Boas’s interpretation of Northwest, 
182 n. 4; of totem-poles, 184 seq.; dif- 
ferentiatimi in Pueblo, 196; religious 
and secular, 196 n. 5; — istic creative- 
ness in Pueblo, 200; -istic adorn- 
ment of Maori meeting lioiises 205 seep; 
evolutionary theory of, criticise*!, 510 

Australia, - n spear-thrower, 90 n. 10; 
division of labour in, 136; All-Father 
in, 226 serp; taboo in, 232 seq.; — n 
guardian spirits, 248; - -n medicine- 
men, 260 scap; marriage and relation- 
sliip in, 302 se*!.; - n indirect clan 

ex(*gamy. 309; — n moiety, 312; — n 
totemism. 322, 339 seq.; ditto charac- 
terized, 324; clans, pliralrie.^, etc. in, 
338 se(p; -n initiation ceremonies, 

342; n class an(>sub-class marriage, 
343 seq.; - n relationship systems 
classified by Brown, 346 seep; — n 
marriage and relationslu'p, 347 seq.; 
ehiefiainsliip in, 375-6; chiefs and old 
men (gerontocracy) in, 378 seep; — n 
messengers, 380 

• 

Baganda, deities, 278 seq.; priests and 
mediums, 278 seq.; ghosts, 286; hu- 
man sacrihees, 286 seep; sibs, 351 seq.; 
gentile sets of individual names, 352; 
totemism, 353-4; king and bis chiefs, 
387 se({. ; coronal i»)n , of king, 388 seq.; 
rocal enclosure, 390 seq.; Jaw and 
pAialties, 392 n. 12; roads, 393 seq. 

Ceremonialism, in Peru (Incas), 
288 seq.; and religion, 290 seq.; ini- 
tiation, ih AuslraMa, 342; a.ssociated 
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with' Iroquoian maternal families, 
365; and medicine-men in Australia, 
378 seq. ; conservatism of, 420 n. 10; 
and functions of social units, 423 

Chieftainship, Iroquois, 334 seq.: and 
Iroquoian maternal families, 362 seq.; 
village chief and paternal families 
among the Patwin, 367 seq.; and po- 

• litical organization, 375 seq.; varieties 
of, 375-6; and gerontocracy in Aus- 
tralia, 378 seq.; Maori, 381 seq.; 
heredity and competence in Maori, 
385; Baganda, and the king, 387 seq.; 
among the Incas, 395 seq.; distribu- 
tion of, 461-2 

Chukchee, clothes, 76; spirit worship 
(animi|pi) among, 238 seq.; shaman- 
istic spirits, 240; house-spirits, 241; 
guardian spirits, 247; medicine-men, 
249 seq.; shamans, 250 seq. 

Clan, and gens, as pscudo-hiological, 
304; geographical distribution of <dans 
and gentes (sibs). 304 seq.; func- 
tional variability of, 305; of two areas 
compared, 305-6; as related to fam- 
ilies, 306; all — s have certain traits 
in common, 306; names, 306 se(j.; 
Jinked with blood-revenge, adoption, 
exggamy, totemism, 307 ; as exoga- 
mous unit, 308; indirect — exogamy, 
309; negative — exogamy as inherent, 
310; systems and totemism, 326; in- 
divic^ual names among Iroquois, 337; 

— s, d^iratries, etc. in Australia, 
338 seq.; Baganda gentes, 351 seq.; 
gentile sets of individual names (Ba- 
ganda), 352; — s, moieties, and totem- 
ism in California, 351 secj.; Mohave 
women of one gens bearing the same 
name, 360; and pattern, 421-2; and 
otiier social units as carriers of func- 
tional associations, 422-3; distribu- 
tion of — s and gefites, 460-1 

Culture, and Wliite race, 34; age of 
White, 34; and education, 39; baby 
confronting, 41; and language, 41; 
unconscious elements in, 44 seq., 

51 seq.; characterization of, 45 seq.; 
Plains, 171-2; Pueblo, 192; Pueblos 
and Mexican, 192; MisliarmoniVus,’ 
in Australia, 338; and primitive mind, 
407 seep; primitive, in final analysis, 
425-6; effect of modern, on primitives, 
427 seq.; attempt^ to reduce, to physi- 
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cal environment, 443 seq.; material, 
most intimately related to environ- 
ment, 445-6; nature cannot do more 
than set limits and furnish materials 
to, 450; local, in diffusion and inven- 
tion, 462 seq.; similarities in, and dif- 
fusion, 470 seq.; areas in relation to 
diffusion, 475 seq.; Plains area char- 
acterized, 476; Northwest Coast area 
characterized, 475-6; modern 
areas,’ 479 n. 3; diffusion of individ- 
ual trails, 480 seep; functional co- 
hesion of local, 482; spread of maize 
cmnplex, 486-7; vanishing of Ameri- 
can Negro, 488-9; Chinese, in relation 
to Mongols and Manjus, 490 seep; 
diffusion of, bctween|Whites and prim- 
itives, 492; inira-tribal and inter-tribal 
diffusion of, 493 seq.; as learning in 
relation to evolution, 518; disharmoni- 
ous ehwclopment of differefnt aspects 
of, 522-3 

Diffusion, varieties of, 455 seq.; in con- 
tinuous distribution, 458 seq.; of Afri- 
can biKs, 459; of religion and social 
forms, 460; lo*cal cultures in, and in- 
vention, 462 seep; critique of Wissler’s 
‘law’ of, 463 n. 5 seq.; and inde- 
pendent origin. 467 ; critical use of, 
468 set].; Laufer’s ‘potter’s wheed,’ 
468-9; cultural similarities in relation 
to, 470; in relation to simple and 
complex, basic and complex traits, 
472 se(p; in relation to culture arenas, 
475 seq.; to marginal areas, 477-8; in 
modern ‘culture areas,’ 479 n. 3; of 
ineiividual cultural traits, 480 seq.; 
psychology of, adoption, and assimila- 
tion, 483 seep; of cultural trails in a 
uniform medium, 484 seef. ; waves of,* 
485; of ghost-dance religions, 486; of 
maize culture complex, 486-7; varieties 
of adoption and assimilation in, 
490 seq.; of culture between Chinese, 
Mongols, and Manjus, 490 seq.; selec- 
tive borrowing in modern, 491: of 
culture between Whites and pBimi- , 
tives, 492; intra-tribal anjl inter,-* 
tribal, compared, 493 seq.; and evolu- 
tion, 516 seq. 

Discovery, and invention, 120; in mod- 
ern ittventions, 128 seq.; significance 
of primitive, 130 
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Division of labour, primary economic, 
100; in Africa, 137; in religion, 138; 
in art, 138 sec^. 

Domestication, varieties of, 111 seq.; of 
dog, 112 n. 7 

f]ducation, and culture, 39; rationaliza* 
tion in, 43; unconscious elements in, 
43-4 

Environment, as afTeciting physical type, 
11^ and Pueblo culture, 190 n. 1; at- 
tempts to reduce culture to physical, 
443 seq.; material culture most inti- 
mately related to, 445-6; inter-tribal 
contact breaking into tribe's relation 
to its own,^48; calls for some adjust- 
ment, 454; adjustment to, in relation 
to culture areas, 479-80 

Eskimo, location §f, 72; head form of, 
72 n. 1 ; climate in land, 74 n. 2; 
needle-cases, 77; houses, 77 seq.; 
sledge, 8Q; dogs, 81 n. 5 seq.; kayak, 
83; hunting, 84 seq.; hows, 87; har- 
poon, 88 seq.; spear-thrower. 90; ])ow- 
drill, 91 seq.; bone-work, 92 se(j.; 
settling disputes aiiioug, 95 seq.; 
satirical songs, 97 sect.; wlu^^e bunt, 
102 seq.; needle-case^ in relation to 
evolution in art, 166 n. 7; medicine- 
men, 376 seq.; taboos, 377 

Evolution, and creation, 6; Boas’s cri- 
tique of -ism in art, 166 n. 7: Laii- 
fer’s critique of — ism in art, 1(>7 seq,; 
and modern fashions, 167 n. 8; an<l 
progress, 496 seq.; primitive i<h'as of, 
496 seq. ; Lamarck on, 500 se((. ; Mal- 
thus on, 501; Rant and Goethe on, 

501 n, 4; von Baer and Haeckel on, 

502 seq.; Hutton and Lyell on, 503; 
Darwin and Spencer on, 503 sc(i.; 
Spencer’s controversy with Weismann 

• on, 505 n. 8; critique of comparative 
method as used by isis, 508 seij, ; 
critique of - ary writings «>f Haddon. 
Jevons, Bachofen, Macl.ennan, Mor- 
gan, 510 seq.; and dillusion, 516 se(i.; 
and cataclysm, 518; positive contribti- 
tions of — ism, 519 seq.; Kar! Marx 
anc^ 519 n. 4 

1 ^xoganiy, linked with clans, 307 ; class 
*and sirtl-class, in Australia, 343 seq.; 
and totemism in California, 3.55 seq. 

Family, among primitives, 298 se([.; in 
control of individual, 299; as p(5inj| of 
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cultural transfer, 299 seq.; among his- 
toric peoples, 300; dillusion of — vil- 
lage type of social organization, 460 

Funciioncil groups. 318 seif.; compared 
with groups of status, 320-1 

(veneration, age, and sex groups, 
314 se(]. ; generation groups charac^ 
terized. 316 

Haida, painting, 186; carving, 188; 
shamans, 214; moiety exogamy, 308; 
sihs and moieties, 330 setj. ; as distin- 
guished from Tlingil, 330 n. 2 

Hand, human, 7; cliauges in, from ape 
to man. 9; infantile exploration by, 
40-1 

Imagination, in art, 16J ; and itipernat- 
iirabsm, 418 

Incas, religion and ceremonialism of, 
28>8 sei|.; family and marriage among, 
288 sef|, ; childhood among, 290; 
mo?u}iIy (‘cremonies of, 290 se({.; rise 
cd, 395 se(].; social organization of, 
396 seq.; markets of, 399 se<i.; qiiipu 
among, dOO n, 18 sc(].; roads and run- 
ners, 102; ge'ographical knowledge, 
404; tiansportation, ‘104 seej. ; hunting, 
405-6 

Individual, property, J48 secf. ; atone 
with nature in industrial task, 410 
scig; learns when he faces ex])crienct; 
as a learner. 41 1 ; survives under pres- 
sure ol paltmns, 413; and riyjiPl, 420 

Invention, as hiimun, 32; nature of, 118; 
pragmatic oriental ion of, 119; and dis- 
covery. 120; illuttrations of, 121 seep; 
dynamic, 126; piiniitive and modern, 
127 seep; in relation to pre-existing 
inventi()ns. 133 n, 9 

Iroquois, agri(Mi]liue, 115 seep; clans and 
phralries, 334 st'q. ; fjualifie.ations of 
chief, 335; moietifj^ as related to elans, 
336; sn{jv/-snake gaim*, 336 n. 10; 
loKanism of, 337; maternal families, 
361 se(p 

Knowledge, of primitives, 408; and 
rnatter-of-faclriess in industry, 410 

Koryak, clothes, 76; guardian spirits, 
24 ^ • 

Kw^akiutl, properly inheritance, 151; 
marriage, 156 n. 6; guardian spirits, 
242 seq. 

» • I • 
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Languag^T among primitives, 33; import 
tance of spoken, among primitives, 
408 n. 1 

Local groups, 296 seq.; and marriage, 
298; in modern society, 298 n. 2; in 
Australia, 338 seq.; primitive cultures 
^ as carried by, 424 

Magic, what it is, 208; and technique, 
' 210, 210 n. 2; Christianity and, 211; 

modern, 211 seq.; —ians’ tricks, 212; 
— ians and physicians, 213; — al be- 
liefs in prenatal influences, 214; — al 
beliefs among aeroplane pilots, 215 
n. 6 seq.; analogy of — and science 
erroneous, 217; and religion, 217 seq.; 
and science in relation to experience, 
218 n#7; fetishism as, 223 seq.; of 
other tribes than one’s own, 259 n. 13; 
and personal names, 352 n. 2; — al 
prerogatives of Palwin paternal fam- 
ilies, 368 seq.; i^iistralian —ians, 
378 seq.; and religion in relation to 
technique, 420-1 

Man, an eye-minded animal, 11; limita- 
tion of offspring in, 11; brain in, and 
the apes, 12; religion in, 32; prolon- 
gation of infancy in, 40; adjustments 
by tools flexible, 62 seq.; and prop- 
erty, 146; as a social animal, 296; 
psychic unity of, 456 
Maori, fishing expedition, 109 seq.; 
feasts, 157 seq.; art, 164; meeting 
houfe, 205 seq.; taboos, 235 seq.; 
chiefs* 381 seq.; social divisions, 
381 seq.; experts (tohunga) , 381 n, 4; 
heredity and competence in chiefs, 
385 

^^edicine-men, Chukchee, 249 seq.; in 
South America, 258 seq.; in Australia, 
260 seq. 

Melanesia, transportation in, 66; clothes 
in, 67; — n spear-thrower. 90 n. 10; 
domestication in, *113; agriculture in, 
114; mana in, 221; — n guardian spir- 
its, 248; — n loiemism, 322 
Mind, animal, 37 seq.; of horse, 37; 
of apes, 37 seq.; thinking of animal, 
39; human, 39; and invention, 118; 
and supernaturalism, 417 n. 7 
Moiety,* functional differentiatioa of, 
311 ; in Australia, 312; reciprocal func- 
tions, 312; among Iroquois, 335 seq.; 
Iroquois, in long-house seating ar- 


rangement, 336; Iroquois, as related 
to clans, 336; clans, totemism, and, in 
California, 354 seq. 

Nature, man as part of, 3; and individ. 
ual alone in industrial task, 410 seq.; 
cannot do more than set limits and 
furnish materials to culture, 450 
Northwest Coast, transportation on, 66- 
property on, 153; potlatch, 154 seq.; 
coppers, 155 seq.; art, 179 seq.; 
interpretation of art of, 182 n. 4; ani- 
mal symbols in art of, 182 seq.; totem- 
poles, 184; guardian spirits, 242 seq.; 
totem-poles compared with lotemic 
carvings of New Ireland, 466-7; cul- 
ture area characterized, 475-6 

Pattern, in Plains art, 172 seq.; Plains 
unit, 174; Chilkat — board, 180; in 
Plains guardian-spirit acquisition, 
246; tribal, as dominating technique, 
412; negative and • positive, 4134; 
primitive and modern contrasted, 414; 
and involution, 414 n. 4; in ‘harnessed 
art,’ 424; diffusion of cultural, 482 seq. 
Peru, \feaving, 200 seq.; refinements 
in weaving, *200 n. 10; garments, 
204 seq.; religion and ceremonialism, 
288 seq.; family and marriage in, 
288 seq. *' 

Plains, buffalo hunting, 106 seq.; camp 
circle, 108; extermination of buffalo, 
109 seq.; division of labour in, 139; 
pattern and meaning in art of, 166; 
embroidery, 171 seq.; culture, 171-2; 
moccasin decoration, 172; unit pat- 
terns, 174; garments, 174; symbolism, 
176; parfieches, 177; colour symbol- 
ism, 178; medicine-bundle, 208 n. 1; 
guardian spirits, 246 seq.; varieties 
of guardian-spirit culls, 247 n. 8; cul- 
ture area characterized, 476 
Polynesia, transportation in, 66; clothes 
in, 67; tattooing in, 68; domestication 
in, 113; agriculture in, 114; division 
of labour in, 136; mana in, 221 seq.; 
taboo in, 234 seq.; idea of evolution 
in mythology of, 497 seq. ff 
Pottery, Pueblo, 192 seq.; uijconscioqs 
factors in Pueblo technique, 193 n. 2; 
distribution of, 456 

Primitives, and the anthropologist, 47; 
as irfformants, 48; genealogical method' 
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in the study 6f, 49 j native texts 
in the study of, dynamic aspects 
^ in cultures of; 51; unconsciousness of 
cultures among, 51 seq, ; principles of 
field-work among, 55 seq. ; clothes 
among, 67 seq.; pots, baskets, etc. 
among, 68 seq.; tools of attacks and 
defence among, 69 seq.; fire-making 
devices among, 71; division of labour 
amj^ng, 100, 135 seq.; cooking among 
moderns and, 101; invention and dis- 
covery among, 130 seq.; as most sig- 
nificant inventors, 134; status of 
woman among, 140 seq. ; spiritual 
property aAong, 149; artistic imagina- 
tion among, 161 ; art of, and of chil- 
dren, 169 seq.; nature of religion 
among, 221 seq.^ marriage regulation 
among, 298 seq.; relationship terms 
among, 300 seq. ; clans and gentes 
among, 304 seq.; totemism as con- 
genial to, 323; culture of, character- 
ized, 407 seq.; shallowness of tradi- 
tion, 408; geographical limitation of 
knowledge, 408; spoken language 
among, 408 n. 1; skill andjuck of 
hurry in technique of, 412; handiwork 
of, and of moderns contrasted, 412 
n. 3; conformity among, 419; eflect of 
modern culture on, 427 seq.; diffusion 
of culture between Whites and, 492 
Progress, subjectivity of standards in 
idea of, 522; and evolutionary theory, 
522 seq,; disharmonious development 
of dijgrent aspects of culture, 523; 
revision of the idea of, 524 seq. 
Property, and woman, 142; as coexten- 
sive jvith man, 146; ownership of, 
146 seq.; public, 147; in territory, 
147; in food, 147; territorial, among 
• Russian peasants, 148 n, 1 ; spiritual, 
149; inheritance, 150 seq.; modern 
sense of, 152; and ‘conspicuous wa.ste,’ 
157; paternal inlieritance of, in Pal- 
win ‘fiinctionar families, 366 seq.; 
inheritance of, in Dobiian susuy 374; 
in Baganda estates, 392 seq. 

1 Race, Variability in relation to, 13; sta- 
•biiity types, 16; and the ‘melting 
pot,’ 18; classification, 20; Negro, 
22; Australian, 22; Mongolian, 23; 

. Indian, 23; White, 23; hair in r-^lation 
to, 24; nose and, 25 seq.; mixture. 


SUBjECTS 

27 seq.; traits as trivial, 27 ai 
language, culture and, 30 ; and na- 
tional traits, 30-1; mental character- 
istics of, 31 seq.; and culture, 34 

Relationship, groups, 298 seq.; terms 
among primitives, 300 seq,; ‘joking,* 
among the Crow, 302; in Australia;* 
345-6; Brown’s ‘principles of classi- 
fication’ of Australian systems of, 
.346 seq. ; ditto in relation to marriage, 
347 seq. 

Religion, and man, 32; and woman, 142; 
individual and social factors in, 
218 seq.; critique of Durkheim’s the- 
ory of, 219 seq.; emotional thrill in. 
221; Maretf’s contribution to (rnana), 
224; ShotwelTs definition of, 225; the 
All-Father beliefs in, 226 se(^; possi- 
ble missionary influence on All-Father, 
227 seq.; Radin’s contribution to the- 
ory of, 230 se(f. ; and taboo, 231 ; 
guardian-spirit cults as central feature 
of North American Indian, 248; ghost- 
dance, in North America, 261 seq.; 
gods in Bella Coola, 268 seq.; the 
Raven in Bella Coola, 273 seq.; deities 
in Baganda, 278 seq.; priests and 
mediums in African, 278 sctp ; ghosts 
in Baganda, 286; and ritualism, 
290 se(|. ; religious rites of Ontong- 
Javanese paternal families, 371 seq.; 
in primitive culture, 416 seq.; and 
magic in relation to technique, 420-1; 
spread of ghost-dance, 486 

Sex, age, and generati4)n groups, 314 seq. 

Spirits, and ghosts in Polynesia, 221 
n. 1; souls and, in Africa, 224 n. 7; 
Chukchee bclifds in, 238 seq.; sha- 
manislic, among Chukchee, 240; Ciiiik- 
chec house, 241 ; guardian, in Amer- 
ica, 242 seq.; Winnebago guardian, 
242 n. 4; Salish guardian, 245 seq.; 
varieties of guardian — cults in Plains, 
247 n. 8; cults of, among moderns, 
249 n. 1; Baganda ghosts and, 286 

Supernatural, world of the Bella Coola, 
268 seq.; in totemism, 327; --ism un- 
consciously arrived at^. 416 seq.; trails 
of • ism, 418; — ism and imapnalion, 
41 ^ 

Symbolism, in Plains art, 166, 172 seq.; 
Plains, as late, 176; colour, in Plains 
• art, 178;. in Norj^west Coast art. 





iii Northwest Con^ 
^ l$2 mi4 H tota»-jCw>I«9# lS4r; In 
Tituiit» 424 

Tftboo, and religion, 231; in Australia, 
232 seq.; in Polynesia, 234 seq.; 
Maori, 235 seq.; Eskimo, 376 seq. 

Tlingit, carved boxes and trays, 186 seq.; 
helmet and mask, 188; shamans, 244; 
moiety exogamy, 308; sibs and moie- 
ties, 330 seq.; as distinguished from 
Haida, 330 n. 2; clan traditions, 
331 seq. 

Tools, language as tool, 33; of residence, 
63 seq.; of transportation, 65 seq.; of 
attack and defence, 69 seq.; the logic 
of, 411 

TotemAm, linked with clans, 307; writ- 
ers on, 321; defined, 322; geograph- 
ical distribution of, 322; as congenial 
to primitives, 323; in tliree continents 
characterized, 324; single versus 
plural origin of, 324 n. 11; differenti- 
ation in totemic complexes, 324-5; to- 
temic complex diagram, 326 n. 14; 
three tendencies merging in, 327; 
Lewie’s criticism of Goldenweiser’s 


IBS Wttd* 

iab'/33t; AusttallmiT^ Aus- 

tralian ^associated totems^* 

Frasier’s magical theory of^ cldti- 
eked, 341 n. 14; Yuchi, 341 n. l$i 
Baganda, 353-4; California, 354 seq.; 
noncommittal ‘totem ic* names in Cali- 
fornia, 356; distribution of, in Akiea, 
465 

Transportation, among primitives, 65 
seq.; Eskimo, 80 seq.; Inca roads and 
runnels, 402; Inca, on land and water, 
404 seq. 

Unilateial family, and clan, 312 seq,; 
among Iroquois, 361 seq.; Patwin, 
366 seq.; in Onttng-Java, 371 seq.; 
Dobiian, 372 seq. 

Woman, status of, among primitives, 
140 seq.; and religion, 142; and prop- 
erty, 142; among Tchambuli, 143 seq.; 
among North Pacific tribes and Iro- 
quois, 333 n, 7; at head of Iroquoian 
maternal family, 363 seq. 

Yakut, shamaredsm, 254 seq. 






